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VILLAGE  TYRANTS 

BY  JOSEPH  HATTON 


Act  I. 

SCENE  I.  THE  BELLE  OP  THE  VILLAGE. 

COMBE  DINGLE  ought  to  be  sacred  to  romance.  It  is  a 
valley  of  cottages  with  a  stream  running  down  the  centre  and 
taming  a  mill.  The  brook  is  full  of  cresses,  and  in  summer  it 
blooms  with  flowers  that  ^val  the  buds  and  blossoms  on  its  banks. 

One  of  the  prettiest  objects  in  the  valley  not  long  ago  was 
the  cottage  of  Luke  Meadows,  with  its  rustic  garden-seats,  its  clus- 
ter of  monthly  roses  over  the  door,  and  its  windows  full  of  plants. 
At  the  opening  of  our  story,  Luke  was  little  better  than  a  labourer 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Peter  North  ;  but  in  his  day  he  had  been  a  pros- 
perous man,  cultivating  his  own  land.  Partly  through  bad  manage- 
ment and  partly  from  ill-luck.  Meadows  had  lost  his  property,  and 
gradually  sunk  into  the  position  in  which  we  now  find  him. 

Though  philosophers  may  urge  that  adversity  brings  valuable 
experience  and  adventitious  gain,  few  who  have  struggled  hard  for 
one  darling  object  can  calmly  accept  the  mere  logical  theory.  Luke 
Meadows  was  struck  down  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  own  fond 
ambition  being  frustrated,  but  because  his  affliction  came  upon  him 
at  a  time  when  ho  hoped  that  he  would  have  amassed  a  fortune 
sufficient  to  secure  a  competency  for  his  only  child.  But  all  these 
hopes  were  ruthlessly  destroyed.  The  once  happy  homestead  was 
now  in  the  possession  of  another ;  and  Luke,  at  an  advanced  age, 
having  been  accustomed  for  many  years  to  the  comforts  of  an  ample 
income,  had  now  to  have  recourse  to  manual  labour,  which  was  the 
more  humiliating  in  proportion  as  it  contrasted  >vith  the  position  of 
respect  and  importance  he  once  occupied  among  his  neighbours.  He 
obtained  employment  horn  Farmer  North,  a  political  magnate  in  the 
Third  Bxbus,  Yol.  L  F.B.  Vol.  XXI.  ^ 
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Tillage,  and  rented  from  him  the  little  cottage  which,  even  among 
the  carefully-kept  houses  of  the  village,  was  conspicuous  for  the 
spotless  whiteness  of  its  walls  and  the  luxuriance  of  its  garden. 

Kate  was  the  belle  of  the  village — not  that  this  acknowledged 
honour  was  diflScult  to  secure  in  the  secluded  hamlet  of  Combe  Dingle 
— indeed,  she  would  have  commanded  attention  in  any  social  assem- 
blage where  health,  beauty,  and  unassuming  grace  elicit  the  admir- 
ation of  men  or  attract  the  jealous  comment  of  women.  Though 
the  features  of  her  face  might  not  have  borne  the  closest  criticism 
according  to  sBsthetic  canons,  yet  their  combination  made  up  the 
highest  eflfect  of  beauty.  Every  detail  of  her  dress  was  arranged 
with  a  simple  elegance  which  suggested  that  perfect  result  of  art 
which  is  said  to  consist  in  concealing  it.  This  might  be  attributed 
in  some  degree  to  her  education,  for  Luke  Meadows  was  intelligent 
enough  to  understand  the  importance  of  schooling,  even  to  a  woman 
who  looked  no  higher  than  the  hope  of  some  day  being  an  honest 
farmer*s  wife.  She  was  usually  dressed  in  a  light  print,  and  as  she 
tended  her  little  garden  she  looked  more  like  the  village  maiden 
of  a  domestic  drama  than  the  simple  daughter  of  Luke  Meadows. 
She  was  as  amiable  as  pretty ;  as  useful  as  she  was  lovable.  On 
Sunday  she  played  the  harmonium  in  the  village  church,  and  once 
or  twice  a  week  assisted  the  mistress  of  the  parish  schools  in  her 
educational  duties.  With  such  charms  and  accomplishments  it  was 
not  surprising  that  Kate  had  many  admirers.  She  might  easily 
have  made  an  eligible  match ;  but,  like  many  other  good  women, 
she  had  indiscreetly  disposed  of  her  youthful  aflfections.  The  fortu- 
nate youth  was  Tom  North,  the  son  of  the  farmer  from  whom  Luke 
Meadows  rented  his  cottage. 

Tom  was  a  good-for-nothing.  Perhaps  he  should  not  have' 
been  blamed  for  the  particular  bent  in  which  his  mind  was  di- 
rected, for  he  had  been  brought  up  after  those  narrow  principles 
of  strict  discipline  which  induce  nothing  but  deceit  and  hypocrisy. 
He  did  not  smoke ;  he  did  not  drink;  he  was  at  church  every  Sun- 
day ;  he  was  the  boast  of  his  father,  who  contrasted  the  sober  re- 
ligious habits  of  his  son  with  the  dissipated  youth  of  the  village. 
But  when  beyond  the  pale  of  his  father's  influence,  the  dark  side  of 
Tom's  character  was  revealed.  Of  Kate's  regard  for  him  he  boasted 
in  tones  of  coarse  bravado.  He  liked  to  be  seen  with  her,  though  he 
never  entertained  the  notion  of  making  her  his  wife.  He  cultivated 
this  close  acquaintance  in  order  to  triumph  over  his  rivals  and  prove 
the  effects  of  his  own  good  looks  and  unblemished  reputation.  To 
Kate,  however,  ho  proposed  everlasting  love.  He  asked  her  to  wait  for 
him  until  ho  had  reconciled  his  father  to  their  mutual  plans.  To 
his  father,  who  had  frequently  remonstrated  with  him  on  account 
of  his  intimacy  with  Luke  Meadows  and  his  daughter,  Tom  North 
had  iliftde  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  had  no  intention  of  marrying 
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Kaie  Meadows,  and  that  he  would  never  marry  without  his  father's 
consent. 

Mr.  Peter  North,  Tom's  father,  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
chief  tyrant  of  the  village.  His  farm  was  situated  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  valley;  the  house  was  a  substantial  old  homestead,  thor- 
oughly well  managed  so  far  as  a  regularly  arranged  system  of  do- 
mestic economy  could  secure  that  result.  Whatever  objection  might 
be  made  on  general  grounds  to  Mrs.  North's  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
business  of  her  household,  there  was  no  doubt  that  through  its  agency 
the  tenant  of  Manor  Farm  secured  a  handsome  yearly  income. 
Farmer  North  was  a  demagogue,  holding  opinions  so  extreme  that 
they  might  be  described  as  rabid.  Nor  was  he  without  opportunities 
of  ventilating  his  peculiarly  advanced  notions  of  political  science. 
Not  only  did  occasion  frequently  arise  in  Combe  Dingle  for  showing 
his  emphatically  enunciated  repugnance  to  vestries  in  general  and 
churchwardens  in  particular,  but  he  also  seized  every  available 
gathering  for  a  pubUc  display  of  his  rhetorical  powers  in  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Bristowe.  There  he  denounced  pretty  well  every- 
thing and  everybody  except  Peter  North,  to  .whose  unerring  sagacity 
and  wisdom  he  always  bore  the  highest  testimony. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Combe  Dingle  lived  another  tyrant, 
though  of  a  different  type.  Instead  of  exercising  tyrannical  rule  for 
the  sake  of  showing  his  own  power,  he  was  one  of  that  amiable  class 
o(  territorial  lords  who  insist  on  taking  an  interest  in  everything 
connected  with  their  tenantry,  and  who  vigorously  resent  the  inter- 
ference of  anybody  in  legislating  for  the  particular  district  over  which 
they  rule.  Above  the  valley,  overlooking  '  the  never-failing  brook, 
the  busy  mill,'  stood  the  residence  of  Squire  Westbury.  The  Squire 
was  a  thorough  Tory,  an  earnest  and  conscientious  supporter  of 
Churdi  and  State ;  he  was  handsome  and  athletic  and  fond  of  sport. 
Few  of  his  neighbours  went  straighter  across  country  than  he,  and 
his  success  in  the  shooting  season  entitled  him  to  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  shot  in  that  part  of  the  country.  At  petty  sessions 
he  was  one  of  the  most  painstaking  of  magistrates.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  forensic  institution  in  which,  appearing  not  as  a  judge 
but  as  a  pleader,  he  did  not  make  so  brilliant  a  mark ;  this  was 
the  Court  of  Cupid,  albeit  he  was  a  good-looking  fellow,  com- 
paratively young,  not  being  more  than  forty-five  years  of  age.  A 
sceptic  upon  the  sincerity  of  woman's  devotion,  ho  was  always  on 
guard  against  the  leidies  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  the  match- 
making mammas,  by  whom  he  was  vigorously  assailed  at  every 
archery-meeting,  bazaar,  and  other  social  or  festive  gatherings  held 
at  Combe  Dingle.  His  credulity,  though  it  went  so  far  as  an  ex- 
pression of  faith  in  the  chief  of  his  own  party,  did  not  extend  to  a 
belief  in  women. 

Squire  Westbury  was  unjust  enough  to  imagine  that  ovet^  vixi^le 
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woman  who  smiled  upon  him  had  a  design,  not  upon  his  heart,  but 
upon  his  money.  This  idea  became  a  mania  with  him.  He  Yowed 
that  if  he  should  ever  seek  a  wife,  he  would  follow  the  example  of 
the  Lord  of  Burleigh,  and  ask  for  the  lady's  hand  and  heart  in  the 
guise  of  poverty.  This,  at  all  eyents,  was  the  sort  of  philosophy 
which  he  preached  among  his  famiUar  friends.  Li  general  company 
he  rarely  said  anything ;  he  was  suspicious  of  womanhood,  and  con- 
sequently assumed  an  air  of  diffidence,  which  some  construed  into 
bashfnlness. 

There  was  one  young  lady,  however,  in  whose  presence  he  un- 
bent. This  was  Elate  Meadows,  whom  he  frequently  met  as  he  moved 
about  the  village  inquiring  into  the  a£fairs  of  his  tenants.  Squire 
Westbury  felt  that  he  was  safe  with  Eate.  Moreover  he  liked  her. 
She  talked  w^ll  upon  most  subjects,  and  she  knew  all  that  was  going 
on.  He  felt  no  constraint  in  her  presence,  and  she  was  such  a  prac- 
tical little  woman  in  her  way,  that  no  one  for  a  moment  would  dream 
of  a  flirtation  going  on  between  her  and  the  big,  bashful,  woman- 
hating  Squire.  Besides,  everybody  knew  that  Eate  was  fond  of  young 
North ;  everybody  knew  and  regretted  it. 

There  are  pure  high-minded  women  who  seem  as  blind  as  Titania. 
Eate  Meadows  was  almost  the  laughing-stock  of  Combe  Dingle,  on 
account  of  her  regard  for  Tom  North.  If  she  had  not  been  so  pretty, 
and  so  very  wise  too,  upon  everything,  except  the  character  of 
Fanner  North's  prodigy-son,  she  would  indeed  have  been  ridiculed  by 
the  whole  village ;  but  instead  of  that  she  was  pitied,  while  Tom  was 
hated  by  every  man  and  woman  in  the  place.  It  was  only  poor 
Titania  who  did  not  see  Bottom's  ugly  snout  and  ears. 

On  the  pleasant  summer  afternoon  which  opens  our  story  Squire 
Westbury  was  ambling  down  the  village  on  his  sturdy  cob,  when 
he  saw  Farmer  North  leaving  Luke  Meadows'  cottage.  The  farmer 
,was  evidently  in  a  passion ;  he  banged  the  cottage  door  behind  him, 
swung  back  the  garden  gate,  and  stalked  out  into  the  road  clenching 
his  fist,  and  betraying  other  signs  of  strong  emotion. 

*  Hi !  farmer  !'  called  the  Squire ;  *  Mr.  North,  a  word  with  you.' 
But  Mr.  North  took  no  notice  of  the  Squire,  who  sat  looking  after 

the  stalwart  figure  of  the  radical  farmer  as  it  disappeared  behind  a 
clump  of  foliage  at  the  bend  of  the  road.  Then  he  alighted,  tied  his 
horse  to  the  garden  railings,  and  tapped  at  the  cottage  door  with  his 
heavy  whip. 

Eate  Meadows  opened  the  door,  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

*  What  is  the  matter.  Miss  Meadows  ?' 

The  Squire  always  addressed  her  with  marked  respect. 

*  0,  Mr.  Westbury,  pray  do  not  ask,'  said  Eate,  smoothing  her 
apron,  and  looking  on  the  ground. 

*  But  I  must  ask,'  said  the  Squire, — *  I  must  ask.* 
'  We  are  to  leave  the  cottage,'  said  Eate. 
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'  Leave  the  cottage !  why  ?' 

*  Mr.  North  has  discharged  £ather,  says  we  are  a  bad  lot,  and  he 
will  have  no  more  to  do  with  ns/  said  Kate,  her  eyes  flashing  angrily. 

'  What  does  he  mean  by  that?  We  will  see.  Don't  be  alarmed. 
Miss  Meadows,  don't  be  alarmed ;  haye  no  fear  for  your  father  or 
the  cottage.'  - 

'  I  would  rather  there  should  be  no  disturbance  about  it,  Mr. 
Westbury,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  my  father's  wish ;  we  can  go  away, 
it  is  not  much  we  get  from  Mr.  North ;  and  besides,  he  has  turned 
his  son  out  of  doors.  0,  sir,  if  you  could  preyail  upon  him  to  for- 
give the  boy  and  take  him  back !' 

*  That  hurts  you  more  than  leaving  the  cottage,  eh  ?'  said  the 
Squire,  in  a  tone  of  regret. 

Kate  held  her  head  down  and  blushed. 

*  There,  don't  be  down-hearted.  You  and  your  father  shall  be 
taken  care  of.  And  as  for  Tom,  why,  I'll  go  and  see  what  his  tyrant 
of  a  father  has  got  to  say  about  him.' 

As  the  Squire  was  riding  along  the  road  towards  Peter  North's 
house,  he  encountered  the  farmer  himself,  who  had  just  turned  round 
with  the  intention  of  saying  something,  if  possible,  more  bitter  to 
Kate  Meadows  than  anything  he  had  previously  uttered. 

*  Well,  North,'  said  the  Squire,  *  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are 
going  to  turn  out  the  Meadowses.  Surely  you  couldn't  have  better 
tenants  ;  and  Kate — ' 

*  I'm  not  going  to  change  my  decision  for  any  one ;  and  what 
business  have  you  with  my  afiairs  ?' 

To  do  him  justice,  Peter  North  never  concealed  his  dislike  for 
territorial  magnates,  and  now  he  strongly  resented  the  Squire's  inter- 
ference with  his  own  course  of  action. 

'  It's  the  old  story,'  said  the  farmer;  *you  want  to  tyrannise  over 
everybody;  the  lord  of  the  manor  I  suppose  must,  to  do  justice  to 
his  position.' 

The  farmer,  like  every  other  man  with  a  resistless  will  of  his  own, 
contended  that  any  one  who  opposed  him  was  arbitrary  and  dictatorial. 

'  Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass,'  said  the  farmer,  'when  a 
man  can't  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own  property.  I'll  not  be  dictated 
to  by  any  one.  The  Meadowses  are  a  cunning  designing  lot,  and  out 
they  must  go.' 

*  I  don't  want  to  influence  you,  my  friend,'  replied  the  Squire. 
*  This  is  not  a  question  of  politics;  if  it  were,  I  shouldn't  attempt  to 
speak  to  you ;  it  is  really  a  matter  of  humanity,  and  I  make  bold 
to  intercede  with  you  for  poor  Luke  Meadows  and  his  daughter.' 

*  There  isn't  the  slightest  use  in  your  talking;  out  they'll  go,  and 
that  before  the  week  is  over.  I've  turned  my  son  out,  and  I'll 
settle  this  business  in  my  own  way.  I've  paid  illegal  imposts  and 
church-rates — ' 
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Peter  North  couldn't  forget,  even  in  his  anger,  that  he  was  a 
politician. 

*  I've  paid  tithes  and  church-rates  for  thirty  years,  against  protest 
certainly,  but  still  I've  paid^them,  and  I'm  not  going  to  be  spoken 
to  now  as  if  I  were  a  child,  and  didn't  know  how  to  dispose  of  my 
own  property.  When  my  lease  is  up,  you  can  do  what  you  like  with 
my  land;  until  then,  I'll  submit  to  the  dictation  of  no  man.' 

The  Squire  saw  there  was  no  use  in  pressing  the.subject  farther, 
and  so  he  closed  the  interview  by  turning  his  horse's  head  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  farmer  was  going. 

Meanwhile  Tom  North  called  at  the  cottage  to  say  good-bye  to 
Eiite. 

*  0  Tom,  it  grieves  me  more  than  I  can  say  to  part  with  you 
thus,'  said  Kate,  her  heart  almost  broken. 

*  Never  mind,  it  can't  be  helped ;  I  shall  get  work,  I  daresay.  I 
wish  you  could  come  along  with  me,'  said  Tom,  slouching  into  a 
chair  and  laying  doAvn  his  bag. 

*  Where  shall  you  go,  dear  ?'  said  the  girl,  standing  fondly  by 
his  side,  and  letting  her  hand  fall  upon  his,  as  if  by  accident. 

*  Don't  know  yet,'  he  said,  putting  his  arm  carelessly  round  her 
waist.     '  Suppose  you  know  why  he's  tinned  me  out  ?* 

*  Yes,'  faltered  the  girl. 

'Because  I'm  too  thick  at  the  Meadowses'.' 
^  Tom  dear,  shall  I  go  to  him,  and  kneel  at  his  feet,  and — ' 
^  No,  it's  no  good,  it's  all  over  ;  we'd  better  get  married,  eh  ?' 
The  notion  seemed  to  fire  Tom  with  a  gleam  of  something  like 
love.     He  put  his  arms  round  Kate  and  kissed  her.     Titania  laid 
her  head  on  Bottom's  shoulder,  and  despite  the  surrounding  miseries 
of  her  position,  she  was  happy. 

'  Take  ine,  Tom,  if  you  will.  I  am  ready  to  follow  you  through 
the  world,  to  beg  or  starve  by  your  side,'  said  Kate,  looking  up  into 
his  dull  animal  face  with  her  bright  loving  eyes,  and  for  a  moment 
setting  fire  to  the  great  hulking  log. 

^  Come  now,'  said  Tom ;   *  no  time  like  the  present.* 

*  Ah,  I  wish  I  could,'  said  Kate. 

'  Well,  why  can't  you?'  Tom  asked,  looking  at  her  with  a  sud- 
den flush  in  his  face  which  Kate  mistook  for  love. 

*  We  are  not  married,  Tom,'  said  the  girl. 

*  We  can  get  married  yonder,'  he  said,  pointing  in  the  direction 
of  Bristowe. 

*  Tom  !'  exclaimed  the  girl. 

'  I  suppose  you're  afraid  to  trust  me,'  said  Tom.  *  You  are  like 
the  rest.' 

*  My  dear  Tom !'  exclaimed  the  girl. 

*  I  know,  I  know ;  we'll  have  no  scene  about  it.     I  know  you 
sre  right;  but  Fm  sick  of  right,  I've  had  so  much  of  it  here.* 
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Tom  withdrew  his  arm  from  the  girFs  waist  and  frowned  at 
the  open  door,  where  the  sun  was  playing  hide  and  seek  with  the 
wa?ing  shadows  of  the  rose-trees. 

'  You  are  angry/  said  Kate  sadly. 

'  No,  I  am  not,  my  dear.  You  are  too  good  for  me ;  everything 
is  too  good  for  me  ;  Tm  tired  of  it  all.  Not  of  you,  love — no,  not 
of  you ;  but  I  feel  as  if  I'm  glad  the  governor  has  turned  me  out ; 
I  feel  as  if  I  didn't  care  for  anything,  or  what  becomes  of  me.' 

*  My  dear  Tom,  you  should  strive  against  such  feelings ;  they 
are  not  natural  to  you ;  and  it  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  you  talk  in 
this  fashion,'  said  Kate,  creeping  to  his  side  again,  and  looking  into 
his  face  with  her  soul  in  her  eyes. 

*  Yes,  I  know ;  I'm  very  sorry ;  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings, Kate.  I  sometimes  wish  you  didn't  care  anything  about  me  ; 
I'm  not  the  sort  of  fellow  for  your  husband.' 

*  Then  you  do  not  love  me  ?'  said  Kate,  suddenly  standing  aloof 
with  flashing  eyes. 

*  Who  could  help  loving  you  ?'  said  Tom  calmly;  *  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  county,  and  with  everybody  wanting  to  be  your  sweetheart. 
Why,  Kate,  people  hate  me  because  you  like  me  best — nay,  don't 
turn  away,  I  do  love  you.  Come  with  me  now,  and  we'll  be  mar- 
ried, and  I'll  go  straight  away  and  seek  my  fortune,  and  come  back 
to  you.' 

The  girl's  sudden  and  unexpected  anger  had  touched  Tom's  vanity. 
He  put  his  arm  round  her  and  kissed  her.     She  did  not  speak. 

*  What  do  you  say,  Kate  ?' 

'  Give  me  until  to-morrow,'  she  said  slowly  and  sadly. 

*  To-morrow!'  exclaimed  Tom  ;   *  all  right.     Good-bye!* 
Before  Kate  had  time  to  reply  he  had  kissed  her  again  and 

was  gone.  She  followed  him  with  her  eyes  as  he  walked  into  the 
road.  Presently  he  turned,  and  kissed  his  hand  to  her ;  but  she 
only  stood  and  gazed  vacantly  after  him ;  stood  and  looked,  with  her 
hand  upon  her  heart,  her  great  eyes  wide  open,  and  a  distraught  ex- 
pression upon  her  face. 

If  you  had  been  passing  that  way,  you  would  have  been  struck 
with  the  loveliness  of  the  whole  scene.  The  sun  fell  in  a  flood  of  ten- 
der golden  light  on  the  cottage,  deepening  the  colour  of  the  roses  that 
hung  over  the  door,  and  lighting  up  the  splendour  of  Kate's  gold- 
brown  hair.  A  thrush  was  singing  joyously  among  the  waxen  flowers 
of  a  chestnut  tree  that  flung  a  warm  shadow  upon  the  lichen  and 
mosses  that  made  velvet  patches  upon  the  cottage  roof.  The  figure 
of  the  pretty  girl  at  the  door  might  have  been  put  in  specially  as  a 
finishing  symbol  of  happiness  and  peace.  Yet  a  writ  of  ejectment 
against  the  occupants  of  the  cottage  was  in  course  of  signature,  and 
the  fair  girl  at  the  door  was  looking  out  into  a  future  as  dark  and 
dangerous  as  the  aunoon  in  the  desert. 
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Scene  IL  Another  Pabtino. 

They  were  packing  their  goods,  Luke  and  his  daughter — ^pack- 
ing up  for  the  removal  upon  which  Farmer  North  insisted.  It  was 
a  matter  of  principle  with  him,  he  told  the  Squire,  to  settle  the 
business  in  this  way.  He  did  not  know  that  even  money  would  tempt 
him,  though  all  things  gave  way  to  the  judicious  practice  of  political 
economy.  The  Squire  offered  a  large  sum  in  proportion  to  the 
value,  if  the  farmer  would  give  up  his  lease  of  the  farm  and  cottage 
altogether ;  but  Mr.  North  declined  these  overtures  from  the  terri- 
torial tyrant  of  Combe  Dingle. 

Squire  Westbury  was  sorely  puzzled.  He  had  offered  the  poor 
people  another  cottage,  but  Kate  was  firm  in  declining  the  Squire's 
kindly  services.  No,  she  would  not  think  it  right  to  accept  a  cot- 
tage from  the  Squire.  She  had  her  reasons,  she  said.  Mr.  West- 
bury  put  the  case  to  her  in  every  possible  way,  but  without  avail. 
What,  then,  were  they  going  to  do  ?  Luke  Meadows  said  they  had 
a  cousin  in  Bristowe ;  they  should  accept  his  hospitality  for  a  while. 
For  his  own  part  he  would  gladly  have  had  the  cottage  offered  by  the 
Squire,  he  said ;  but  Kate  was  firm,  and  he  not  only  rehed  upon  her 
judgment,  but  he  loved  her  too  well  not  to  let  her  have  her  own 
way. 

So  they  were  packing  up  when  the  Squire  called.  Kate  was  as 
busy  as  a  bee  and  as  pretty,  as  a  butterfly.  Arms  bared,  hair 
bound  tightly  to  her  head,  a  short  frock  that  showed  her  ankles,  she 
looked  a  very  type  of  rural  beauty.  Old  Meadows  was  grumbling 
over  his  task,  while  Kate  cheered  him  on  with  merry  chatter  and 
words  full  of  hope  and  enterprise. 

The  Squire  sat  upon  a  trunk  and  contemplated  the  work. 

'  Go  on,'  he  said  ;  '  don't  let  me  interrupt  you — go  on  with 
your  work  ;  that  is  if  you  do  not  mind  an  old  friend  sitting  by.' 

*  No,  sir,'  said  Luke  respectfully ;  *  if  you  will  look  over  our 
want  of  duty  in  not  'tending  on  you  while  you  stay.' 

'  All  right,  Luke ;  all  I  ask  is  that  you  won't  mind  me  unless  I 
can  help  you.  Let  me  lift  that  box  down  for  you.  Miss  Kate,'  said 
the  Squire,  going  prompUy  to  Kate's,  assistance. 

'  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Westbury,'  said  Kate,  transferring  the 
load  ;  '  and  now  I  am  going  to  rest  a  little.' 

'  I  came  with  the  hope  that  I  might  have  a  word  or  two  with 
Miss  Kate  alone,'  said  the  Squire. 

Luke  glanced  at  Kate  before  speaking. 

*  If  the  Squire  particularly  wishes,'  said  Kate. 

*I  don't  object,  sir,'  said  Luke ;  *  and  though  I'm  ready  to  do 
exactly  as  Kate  wishes,  still  I  had  hoped  as  we  might  have  done 
without  moving.'  . 

Sste  Btopped  her  father  by  an  appealing  look. 
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'  Father  dear^  you  might  unscrew  the  brackets  in  the  kitchen 
while  Mr.  Westbury  says  what  he  has  to  say.' 

*  Yes,  yes/  said  Luke. 

*  You  would  rather  say  it  to  me  alone  ?'  asked  Kate,  detaining 
her  father  with  a  gentle  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  Squire  thoughtfully. 
Luke  left  the  room. 

*  May  I  sit  near  you?'  asked  the  Squire,  placing  a  chair  for  Kate. 

At  any  other  time  he  would  have  taken  a  seat  beside  her,  with- 
out deeming  it  necessary  to  ask  her  permission ;  but  on  this  par- 
ticular morning  he  had  come  with  a  purpose  that  seemed  to  him  to 
demand  a  special  and  delicate  courtesy.  He  had  been  up  before  five 
that  morning,  galloping  over  high-road  and  meadows,  trying  to  make 
up  his  mind  whether  he  should  rescue  Kate  Meadows  by  the  only 
course  which  seemed  to  him  to  promise  complete  success.  He  was 
a  bachelor ;  he  had  plenty  of  money ;  he  had  not  many  friends 
whose  opinion  he  valued ;  he  could  afford  to  fly  in  the  face  of  social 
laws ;  but  what  would  the  politicians  of  the  county  say  to  the  proud 
Tory  Squire  marrying  a  labourer's  daughter  ?  This  bothered  him 
not  a  little.  It  would  also,  he  felt,  be  a  triumph  for  Farmer  North 
too,  though  how  he  had  not  quite  decided.  If  there  was  anything 
like  hunting  in  France,  he  thought,  as  he  galloped  madly  along  the 
road,  he  would  go  and  live  there  and  take  the  girl  with  him.  If  she 
had  only  been  bom  to  the  position,  it  would  not  have  mattered  had 
she  seen  no  more  of  society  than  had  already  fallen  to  her  lot.  She 
was  well  educated,  carried  herself  well,  talked  well,  played  on  the 
piano,  and  sang ;  what  more  could  be  expected  from  her  ^  she  were  a 
lady  bred  and  bom  ?  Scuttlebury,  his  favourite  hunter,  tossed  her 
head  and  seemed  to  indorse  the  sentiments  of  her  master,  as  she 
threw  up  the  soft  earth  behind  her.  Nothing,  said  the  Squire ;  and 
take  her  for  all  in  all,  where  could  her  like  be  found  ?  He  knew  of 
no  woman  so  well-looking,  with  such  bright  eyes,  such  splendid  hair, 
such  a  graceful  neck.  She  would  adorn  the  Manor-house,  and  she 
could  never  presume  upon  her  wealth  ;  he  would  love  her,  and  she 
would  be  eternally  grateful  and  happy.  He  could  put  her  father  into 
a  good  farm  at  the  farther  end  of  the  county,  and,  by  Jove,  he  had  a 
great  mind  to  do  it ! 

The  Squire  had  arrived  thus  far  in  his  silent  debate  with  him- 
self when  the  well-known  cottage  came  in  sight,  and  then,  with  the 
quick  determination  of  a  rider  who  comes  to  a  sudden  jump  of  more 
than  ordinary  danger,  he  urged  Scuttlebury  on,  and  alighted  with  re- 
markable agility  at  the  cottage  gate,  where  the  mare,  hot  and  pant- 
ing, was  content  to  be  tied  and  have  a  light  rug  of  Luke's  thrown 
over  her  shining  flanks. 

'Sit  down,  pray,'  said  the  Squire  to  Kate,  'and  don't  look 
frightened.' 
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Kate  was  seated.  She  looked  anxiously  at  the  Squire,  who  was 
tijing  to  be  calm  and  collected. 

'  I  am  a  plain  man,  Miss  Meadows ;  a  man  of  few  words,  as 
you  know.' 

Kate  moved  her  head  to  signify  that  she  was  listening. 

'  If  I  had  not  come  with  a  settled  purpose  to  say  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  your  preparations  for  departure  would  have  made  me 
do  it ;  for  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  your  leaving  Combe  Dingle.' 

'  It  is  kind  of  you  to  say  so,'  said  Kate,  '  but — ' 

*  Hear  me  out,'  said  the  Squire,  taking  her  hand  with  a  respect- 
ful courtesy  that  permitted  Kate  to  leave  it  in  his.  '  Kate  Meadows, 
I  love  you.' 

'  0,  Mr.  Westbury !'  exclaimed  Kate,  suddenly  withdrawing  her 
hand,  '  don't  say  that,  don't  say  that !' 

'With  all  my  heart,*  said  the  Squire.  *I  came  to  say  it;  it 
has  been  long  in  my  mind  to  say  it ;  the  time  could  not  fit  better 
than  now.     I  love  you,  and  I  come  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife.' 

Retiring  natures  such  as  the  Squire's,  when  once  they  are  roused, 
become  almost  volcanic  in  their  fervency.  The  Squire  recaptured 
Kate's  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  would  have  taken  her  into 
his  arms,  had  not  the  girl  resisted  with  almost  equal  strength. 

'  Mr.  Westbury,'  she  said,  standing  alone,  her  face  almost  as 
pale  as  the  whitewash  of  the  cottage,  *  you  forget  yourself.* 

The  Squire  was  dumb  with  amazement. 

*  Believe  me,  I  cannot  but  feel  proud  at  your  condescension  ; 
but  you  ought  to  have  known  that  I  am  pledged  to  another.' 

'  Another  !'  gasped  the  Squire. 

'  Nay,  more ;  that  he  is  away.  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  unkind 
or  ungrateful ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  should  have  said  what  you 
have  said  to  me  now.' 

The  Squire  leant  against  a  table  for  support. 

*  I  don't  understand,'  he  said,  utterly  bewildered.  '  Do  you  reject 
me  ?  Do  you  refuse  your  hand,  Kate  ?  Will  you  not  marry  me  ? 
me — Howard  Westbury,  of  Combe  Manor  ?' 

*  Marry  you  !  No  !'  exclaimed  Kate,  rejoicing  for  the  moment 
in  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  her  devotion  to  the  absent  lover. 

*  By  the  Lord,  you  amaze  me  !'  he  said,  pulling  himself  together, 
as  if  he  had  taken  that  ugly  leap  referred  to,  and  had  met  with  an 
awkward  fall. 

*  Don't  speak  so  loudly,*  said  Kate,  '  my  father  will  hear  you.' 
'  Thanks,  thanks  ;  you  are  right.     You  will  not  tell  him  ?' 
'No,  certainly  not.' 

'  Nor  any  one  else  ?'  said  the  Squire  eagerly. 

'No.' 

'  Promise  me  that,'  said  the  Squire. 

'  I  promise  jou,'  said  Kate. 
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'  You  won't  make  me  the  laughing-stock  of  the  county  ?' 

*  I  will  never  repeat  what  has  taken  place.' 

*  Will  you  shake  hands  with  me  T 

*  Certainly/  said  Kate. 

The  Squire  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do.  He  heartily  wished 
himself  once  more  on  Scuttlebury.  To  have  been  accepted  would 
have  been  bad  enough  —  everybody  would  have  laughed  at  that ; 
but  to  be  rejected,  he  felt  that  if  this  were  known  he  could  never 
lift  up  his  head  again.  It  is  true  he  had  thought  about  Kate's  at- 
tachment to  Tom  North  ;  but  what  was  that  to  be  compared  to  the 
Squire's  love  for  her,  and  at  such  a  moment  too— when  she  was 
being  turned  out  upon  the  world  as  it  were?  The  Squire  was 
puzzled  beyond  rousing ;  the  fall  had  shaken  him  all  over ;  he  hardly 
knew  what  he  said  ;  the  shock  to  his  pride  had  fairly  defeated  Cupid 
for  the  nonce ;  the  mischievous  god  was  nowhere  against  the  out- 
raged Tory  blood  of  the  Westburys. 

*  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have  offended  you.' 

*  I  am  not  offended,  Mr.  Westbury ;  but  I  wish  the  last  hour 
could  be  blotted  out  of  both  our  memories.' 

*  Blot  it  out,'  said  the  Squire. 
*I  willtry,'6aid  Kate. 

*  Think  of  it  no  more.     You  will  never  mention  it'?' 

*  You  have  mv  word,'  said  KAte. 

*  And  now,  cannot  I  do  anything,  for  you — really  ?' 

*  No,  thank  you,'  said  Kate. 

'  You  won't  let  me  do  anything  now  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy,* 
said  the  Squire,  recovering  something  of  his  self-possession ;  *  but 
I  will  relieve  you  of  my  presence.  I've  often  been  advised  to  travel; 
I  shall  go  abroad  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  I  cannot  be  in  the 
way.' 

*  I  do  trust,  sir,  that  you  will  not  allow  what  has  occurred  to 
influence  your  actions  so  seriously,'  said  Kate. 

*  I  shall,  most  certainly.     May  I  call  your  father  ?' 
'If  you  desire  it.' 

*  Let  me  do  something.  Miss  Meadows,'  said  the  Squire  appeal- 
ingly.  '  You  have  had  it  all  your  own  way  up  to  now ;  make  some' 
allowance  for  my  feelings,  and  also  for  my  position.  I  shall  think 
you  proud  and  unkind,  and  I  shall  think  that  you  do  not  forgive  me, 
and  that  I  have  driven  you  from  the  village,  if  you  do  not  give  way 
a  little  now.  Whatever  you  decide  will  not  alter  my  resolve  to  go 
abroad  for  two  years  at  least.' 

*  Mr.  Westbury,  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  many,  very  many  kind- 
nesses, and  I  'am  sincerely  sensible  of  the  honour  you  intended  to 
confer  upon  me,  and  I  know  how  kind  and  true  and  good  you  are  ; 
if  I  can  show  you  how  sincere  I  am  in  saying  this,  I  will  certainly. 
Yon  may  call  my  father, ' 
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Kate  walked  to  the  window.  The  cart  had  come  to  take  away 
her  first  load  of  household  goods.  She  had  not  before  realised  how 
soon  she  might  be  houseless.  A  pang  of  sorrow  for  her  broken- 
down  father  brought  the  tears  into  her  eyes. 

'  Mr.  Meadows,  I  desire  to  offer  to  you  and  your  daughter,  in 
token  of  my  esteem,  and  as  some  small  return  for  the  services  which 
your  child  has  rendered  in  our  parish  affairs,  both  in  the  schools  and 
with  the  choir, — I  wish,  I  say,  to  offer  you  the  freehold  of  this  cot- 
tage.' 

'  God  bless  you,  sir,  God  bless  you  !*  exclaimed  Luke. 

*I  have  arranged  with  Mr.  North  a  price  for  re-letting  this  part 
of  his  farm  to  me  for  the  remainder  of  his  lease,  and  I  transfer  all 
my  freehold  rights  to  you  afterwards.  I  am  going  to  Egypt  this 
week,  and  intend  travelling  about  for  a  couple  of  years ;  so  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  decide  at  once.' 

'Yes,  yes;  God  bless  you,  Squire!*  said  Luke,  going  to  his 
daughter,  who  was  vainly  trying  to  check  her  tears.  *  Send  that 
cart  away,  Kate,  send  it  away.' 

*  Yes,  do.  Miss  Meadows,  do!'  exclaimed  the  Squire;  'I  will 
always  remember  that  kindness,  everywhere.' 

'  We  won't  forget  your  benevolence.  Squire,  will  we,  Kate  ?'  said 
Luke,  his  voice  trembling  with  emotion.  *  And  we  can  stay  here, 
near  the  church  where  your  mother  lies ;  stay  here  for  good,  and  be 
free — be  free  in  our  own  house  ! '  • 

The  old  man  was  beside  himself  with  delight  and  gratitude. 

*  Why  don't  you  speak  to  the  Squire  ?*  he  asked,  taking  his 
daughter  by  the  arm.  *  She's  overcome  with  her  feelings,  bless 
the  dear  child ;  tell  the  Squire  we  accept  his  noble  gift.* 

*  Silence  gives  consent,'  said  the  Squire.  '  Shall  we  say  so, 
Miss  Meadows  ?' 

Kate  turned  round  and  offered  her  hand  to  the  Squire,  and  spoke 
not  a  word. 

The  Squire  kissed  the  trembling  fingers,  and  left  the  house. 
Luke  could  hear  him  telling  the  driver  of  the  cart  that  Mr.  Meadows 
had  bought  the  cottage,  and  would  not  now  require  to  move  his 
goods.  Kate  laid  her  head  upon  her  father's  shoulder,  and  the 
Squire  walked  Scuttlebury  home  to  the  Manor-house  stables. 

Act  II. 

SCENE  I.  AFTEB  TWO  TEARS. 

The  houseplace  at  The  Farm  was  one  of  those  comfortable  rooms 
which  you  now  and  then  find  in  English  homesteads  which  have 
been  touched  by  the  wand  of  Progress.  It  was  not  simply  the  best 
room  of  a  farmhouse,  with  its  old  oak  cupboards,  its  sporting  guns, 
and  £ne  old  dre&Qei ;  but  it  was  the  living  room  of  a  prosperous 
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farmer.  There  were  bookshelves  as  well  as  cupboards  and  sportmg 
gnus.  Peter  North  prided  himself  upon  his  literary  treasures,  and 
he  liked  to  have  the  titles  of  some  of  his  books  well  displayed. 
Adam  Smith,  Tom  Paine,  Cobbett,  he  gloried  in  them ;  and  when 
the  parson  called,  he  would  often  open  Tom  Paine's  book  on  the 
table  as  if  he  had  only  just  risen  from  a  close  study  of  it.  Meta- 
phorically speaking,  he  shook  his  library  in  the  face  of  squire  and 
parson,  and  subscribed  for  the  most  extreme  of  Badical  newspapers. 

But  latterly  his  manners  had  been  somewhat  toned:  down.  Two 
years  had  gone  by  since  Tom  North  had  disappeared  from  Combe 
Dingle.  During  that  time  the  farmer  had  been  very  unlucky.  His 
wife,  an  earnest  honest  drudge,  who  had  really  managed  his  busi- 
ness (a  sort  of  silent  Mrs.  Poyser,  if  such  a  woman  can  be  imagined), 
had  taken  to  her  bed,  and  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  she  would 
ever  be  actively  about  again.  She  lay  in  a  bedroom  adjoining  the 
houseplace.  It  was  entered  by  two  or  three  steps,  and  looked  out 
upon  a  usually  well-stocked  rickyard. 

Mrs.  North  lay  there  day  after  day,  suffering  from  a  malady 
which  had  been  chiefly  induced  by  grief.  She  loved  her  son  with  a 
quiet  but  deep  affection,  and  was  almost  as  fondly  attached  to  Kate 
Meadows.  When  the  rupture  between  father  and  son  was  at  its 
height,  when  the  outraged  parent  called  the  son  a  forger  and  a  thief 
and  the  son  retorted  with  '  liar,'  the  blow  that  was  levelled  at  the 
ondutiful  boy  fell  upon  the  woman,  who  flung  herself  between  the 
two.  This  only  intensified  Peter  North's  anger ;  for  he  was  a  man, 
and  would  not  have  raised  his  hand  against  any  woman,  let  alone 
the  woman  whom  he  had  sworn  to  cherish  and  protect.  But  Mrs. 
North  had  not  known  all  the  disappointed  father  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  his  soil.  The  discovery  of  the  boy's  infamy  had  fallen  upon 
Peter  North  like  a  thunderbolt;  and  Tom  had  made  poor  ELate 
Meadows  believe  that  he  was  an  outcast  because  of  his  love  for  her. 

One  day — it  was  at  the  close  of  harvesting,  and  the  season  had 
brought  its  second  score  of  ill-luck — the  farmer  was  sitting  at  his 
wife's  bed.  He  was  depressed  and  heart-sick.  Two  bad  harvests, 
his  accounts  in  disorder,  the  defeat  of  the  Badical  candidate  at 
Bristowe,  a  local  success  for  the  parson's  party  in  the  Combe  Dingle 
vestry,  and  his  wife's  moumfid  presentiments  that  she  could  not 
live  much  longer — all  this  at  last  got  hold  of  the  farmer's  spirits 
and  pulled  them  down.  In  his  own  rough  way  he  had  always  been 
an  affectionate  husband,  and  his  wife  had  helped  him  more  than  he 
would  even  admit  to  himself  in  the  management  of  the  farm.  It 
was  a  melancholy  autumn  day,  and  there  was  something  in  the  cries 
of  the  birds  as  they  gathered  together  for  their  journeying  to  other 
lands  which  touched  the  farmer's  heart. 

'  I'm  very  miserable  somehow,  Mary,'  he  said.  *  I  wish  I  could 
do  something  or  another,  I  don't  know  what ;  I  feel  as  if  I'd  com- 
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mitted  some  awful  crime,  and  wanted  to  confess  it.  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  what  ails  me.' 

'  You  b'ain't  well,  Peter,  you  b'ain't  well ;  have  a  drink  of  beer 
and  read  one  of  your  books,  and  cheer  up.  I  wish  to  goodness  I 
could  get  up  and  see  to  things.' 

'  Books  ain't  any  good,'  said  the  farmer.  '  I'm  miserable  some- 
how beyond  books.' 

'  Would  you  like  to  make  me  happy,  Peter  ?'  said  the  wife,  sitting 
up  with  an  effort,  and  looking  earnestly  at  the  stalwart  square- 
shouldered  man,  who  had  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  with  his  eyes 
resting  upon  the  empty  stones,  which  a  good  harvest  would  have 
covered  with  two  additional  stacks  of  wheat. 

*  Happy !'  he  said,  turning  round.  '  Mary,  I'd  do  a  good  deal  just 
now  to  make  anybody  happy,  I  feel  so  far  oflf  being  happy  myself.' 

'  And  you  won't  be  angry,  Peter,  at  whatever  I  asks  ?' 

*  No,  no ;  I'll  not  be  angry  any  more,  I  think.  I  don't  think  I 
could  have  the  spirit  to  attack  even  squire  or  parson,  much  more 
saying  wry  words  to  you,  missus.' 

*  Well,  then,  I  do  think  I'd  get  better,  Peter,  if  Kate  Meadows 
would  come  and  nurse  me ;  I  do,  indeed.  Something  tells  me 
she'd  cure  me,  with  her  pleasant  ways,  and  she'd  talk  of  our  poor 
Tom.' 

Peter  North  looked  at  his  wife ;  noted  the  nervous  anxiety  with 
which  she  watched  for  his  reply ;  noted  her  pale  thin  face,  her 
hollow  eyes ;  and  somehow  the  memory  of  her  round  youthful  figure 
when  she  stood  at  the  altar  came  back  to  him.  He  saw  her  nursing 
Tom,  and  heard  her  lullaby  song.  The  tears  came  welling  into  his 
eyes — the  first  tears  for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  he  bowed  his  head 
over  the  thin  hands  that  were  stretched  towards  him,  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

*  Nay,  deary,  nay,  Peter,  my  own  dear  man,  my  good  man,  hus- 
band of  my  girl-time,  don't  give  way.  God  help  'e,  my  dear  man,' 
exclaimed  the  bedridden  woman ;  *  I  wouldn't  have  grieved  'e  so  for 
worlds.' 

*  It's  all  right,  Mary,  don't  be  sorry  about  it.  I'm  better  for  it  ; 
don't  notice  me.' 

*  You're  not  well,  Peter,  that  be  it,'  said  the  woman,  '  that  be 
it;  tr}'  a  Uttle  brandy-and-water ;  it  be  low  spirits,  that's  all.' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  farmer ;  '  God  bless  you,  Mary,  you  shall  have 
Kate  Meadows,  if  she'll  come.' 

*  That's  kind,  that's  like  my  old  man  as  he  used  to  be  ;  let  mc 
have  Kate,  and  I'll  be  about  again,  farmer,  that  I  will.' 

'  Ask  me  anything  as  will  bring  that  to  pass,'  said  Peter,  his 
face  brightening.  *  I  feel  better  already.  Why,  there  is  Kate  cross- 
ing the  meadow  yonder ;  she'll  pass  the  farm ;  I'll  call  her  while 
the  fit's  on  me.' 
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'  Do  'e,  love,  do  'e,  my  dear,'  said  the  woman ;  and  Peter  left 
the  bedroom  to  act  upon  the  good  impulse  of  the  moment. 

As  Kate  passed  the  front  of  the  house,  Mr.  North  tapped  at  the 
window,  tapped  so  loudly  that  the  girl  was  frightened  at  his  demon- 
strations. She  could  only  think  that  Mrs.  North  was  either  dead 
or  in  the  extremity  of  her  illness.  Acting  on  this  impression,  Kate 
stopped,  and,  after  an  instant  of  hesitation,  made  her  way  to  the 
door  of  North's  house,  where  she  encountered  the  farmer,  who  ap- 
proached her  with  nervous  step  and  downcast  eyes.  She  followed 
him  into  the  house.  After  a  few  minutes  of  awkward  silence,  he  re- 
quested her  to  take  a  seat,  which  she  declined.  Then  in  a  firm  and 
unbroken  yoice  she  said : 

*  Farmer  North,  what  has  been  your  object  in  calling  me  into 
Toor  house  ? — the  house  from  which  you  drove  out  the  only  man  I 
ever  loved — drove  him  ruthlessly  forth — ^your  own  son.' 

'Do  not  speak  of  him,  just  at  present  at  all  events,'  said  the 
farmer.  '  My  wife  thinks  she  can  never  get  well  unless  you  come 
and  nurse  her ;  she  prays  of  me  to  bring  you  to  her,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  taken  this  Uberty.' 

*  Indeed !  I  should  hardly  have  thought  you  cared  about  her 
getting  better,'  said  Kate,  her  lips  trembling. 

*  No,  I  dare  say  not ;  though  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  was  ex- 
aetly  unkind  to  her,  poor  soul !' 

*  Not  when  you  cursed  her  son  and  sent  him  forth ;  not  only 
inflicting  misery  upon  him,  but  upon  her  and  upon  me,  the  innocent 
cause.of  his  shame.  And  now  you  ask  me  to  come  and  take  care 
of  your  wife,  because  your  accounts  are  in  aiTear,  I  suppose,  and  you 
want  your  clerk  to  get  well.' 

This  roused  the  farmer.  Having  so  recently  had  a  fit  of  good- 
ness, this  home-thrust  stung  him  to  the  quick. 

'  Not  so  fast,  Kate  Meadows  ;  you  are  clever,  no  doubt,  been 
wonderfolly  educated,  and  all  that ;  but  it  is  not  for  you  to  lecture 
me,  who  am  old  enough  almost  to  be  your  grandfather,  and  who 
know  more  about  the  real  feeling  of  a  broken  heart,  perhaps,  than 
you  imagine.' 

*  Sir,  you  deserve  the  hardest  words  that — ' 

'  Stay,  Kate  Meadows  !'  implored  the  farmer.  '  If  you  think  I 
have  done  you  such  grievous  wrong,  I  shall  consent  to  leave  this 
house  while  you  remain  here ;  not  to  wait  upon  my  wife,  but  to  keep 
her  company,  and  tell  her  of  Tom;  I  don't  mind  your  speaking  of 
him.' 

Peter  North's  voice  faltered,  and  he  looked  appealingly  at  the 
giri. 

*  Peter  North,'  said  Kate,  somewhat  surprised  and  softened  by 
the  emotion  evinced  by  the  stem  man,  '  you  did,  indeed,  a  gross  in- 
justice when  you  expelled  Tom  from  your  house ;  and  you  made  it 
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doubly  grievons  when  you  gave  it  as  the  reason  of  your  anger  that 
he  was  in  love  with  me.  And  what  if  that  were  flo  ?  What  if  he  did 
love  me  ?  True,  my  poor  father  was  your  dependent ;  but  there  was 
a  time  when  he  was  as  wealthy  and  prosperous  as  you.  Adverse  for- 
tune has  often  struck  down  richer  men  than  you  or  he.  To  drive 
poor  Tom  out  of  the  house  through  his  lilfing  for  me — * 

*  Kate  Meadows/  interrupted  Peter  North,  *  you  wrong  me ;  but 
I  admize  your  spirit  and  your  affection  for  that  unworthy  boy.  My 
son  Tom  was  a  thief  and  a  blackguard — ' 

'  No,  never  !*  exclaimed  Eate.  *  Upbraid  him  for  loving  me,  but 
do  not  libel  him !     Recall  your  cruel  words  !* 

*  A  thief  and  a  forger  !*  retorted  Peter  North.  *  He  has  deceived 
you ;  I  did  not  turn  him  out  for  loving  you.  I  turned  him  out — Look 
at  these,'  said  he,  rushing  in  his  growing  excitement  to  his  safe,  and 
producing  two  cheques.  *  Here  is  some  of  his  wicked  work.  That 
he  should  thus  dishonour  my  name ;  4^e  whom  I  had  trusted  with 
thousands ;  he  for  whom  I  have  worked  all  these  laborious  years  !  I 
have  sworn  that  he  shall  never  darken  my  doors  again,  but  now — * 

*  Did  you  not  curse  him  because  he  was  too  intimate  with  the 
Meadowses?'  gasped  Kate,  supporting  herself  by  the  aid  of  a  chair. 

'  I  objected  to  his  marrying  you.* 

*  Was  not  his  love  for  me  the  reason  of  his  expulsion  ?' 

'  No,  by  heaven  !  If  he  told  you  so,  he  simply  aggravated  his 
crime.  He  robbed  me  under  the  cloak  of  religion.  WTien  he  went 
to  church  he  carried  forged  cheques  in  his  pockets.' 

Kate  rocked  herself  to  and  &o  in  a  chair,  and  wrung  her  hands 
in  agony. 

'  He  said  he  had  lent  money  to  old  Meadows ;  he  said  he  was 
saving  money  to  get  married.  He  made  a  hundred  wild  and  lying 
excuses.  I  put  a  detective  upon  him,  and  discovered  his  practices ; 
he  was  the  associate  of  thieves,  and  worse  than  thieves.  0,  my  God, 
how  the  knowledge  choked  me  !  You  might  have  pitied  me  if  you 
could  have  seen  my  heart.  And  it  raged  against  you  for  some  cause : 
people  associated  your  name  with  his ;  and  he  told  me  he  cared  no- 
thing for  you;  and  when  I  found  that  he  was  a  liar,  I  grew  jealous 
of  you  and'  Luke,  and  instead  of  being  softened  in  my  grief  I 
hardened.' 

'  Poor  soul !'  murmured  Kate,  looking  up  at  the  hard  strong  man 
shaken  with  remorse  and  grief. 

'  And  now  it  seems  as  if  my  cup  were  full ;  I'm  on  the  verge  of 
min,  and  my  wife  is  dying,  and-' 

*  No,  love,*  said  Mrs.  Nortn,  entering  the  room  like  a  ghost, 
and  putting  her  hand  on  her  husband's  shoulder;  '  no,  getting  better 
— ^getting  better.* 

'In  heaven's  name,'  exclaimed  Peter,  *  what  are  you  doing  here?' 
<  Better,  better/  said  the  woman,  smiling  at  Kate. 
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Peter  caught  her  in  his  arms^  and  lifted  her  into  a  chair. 

'  She's  not  been  ont  of  hed  for  months/  said  the  farmer. 

*  Soon  be  better/  said  the  invalid.  '  Thought  I  heard  high 
words,  bat  I  was  wrong ;  I  thought  you'd  be  kind  to  Kate.  Bless 
'e,  my  child!' 

Kate  went  up  to  the  woman  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

'  Bless  'e,  my  dear/  she  said.  'Carry  me  to  bed,  Peter;  I'll  soon 
be  about  now.' 

Peter  took  the  fragile  form  in  his  arms,  and  carried  it  into  the 
next  room ;  and  Kate  followed  with  encouraging  and  tender  words. 

'  Yes,  I  will  stay,'  said  Kate,  when  she  Q^me  into  the  house- 
place  again,  leaving  Mrs.  North  asleep. 

'  Thank  you,  Kate,'  said  the  farmer,  with  an  earnest  sympathetic 
heartiness ;  '  thank  you.' 

'  I  will  write  a  few  lines  to  my  father.' 

'  Here  are  writing-materials,'  said  the  farmer,  opening  his  desk 
and  placing  a  chair  for  her. 

'  He  has  gone  to  Bristowe,  and  will  not  return  until  to-night ; 
but  Mrs.  Smith  is  charing  for  us,  and  she  will  send  my  things  up.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  farmer ;   '  I  will  take  the  message  myself.' 

Kate  wrote,  and  Mrs.  Smith  the  charwoman  almost  fainted  when 
that  tyrant  North  stepped  into  the  cottage;  and  fainting  nearly 
turned  to  fits  when  the  farmer  spoke  gently  to  her,  gave  her  a  letter, 
and  said  Miss  Meadows  wanted  to  see  her  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 
Farm.  Mrs.  ^mith  could  not  for  some  time  make  up  her  mind 
whether  he  were  mad,  or  whether  she  had  herself  been  suddenly 
struck  stark-staring  lunatics,  as  she  explained  to  Kate  with  marvel- 
lous volubility  an  hour  afterwards. 

Scene  IL  An  unexpected  Visitor. 

Mbs.  North  passed  a  quiet  evening,  but  at  night  she  seemed 
worse  again.  The  doctor  gave  her  an  opiate,  at  the  same  time 
pronouncing  her  stronger  than  she  was  in  the  morning.  It  was 
necessary  that  some  one  should  sit  up,  he  thought ;  or  at  all  events, 
that  an  attendant  should  remain  in  the  adjoining  room.  Kate  cheer- 
fully undertook  the  task ;  and  the  farmer  went  to  bed  that  night  a 
happier  man  than  he  had  been  for  many  a  long  year. 

Kate  sat  listening  to  the  autumn  wind  as  it  wandered  about 
the  old  house,  and  its  melancholy  tones  touched  her  heart.  She 
thought  of  her  sad  and  wasted  girlhood ;  she  wondered  why  it  had 
been  decreed  that  she  should  be  deceived  and  made  miserable.  She 
looked  back  and  traced  her  days  from  childhood.  Her  first  experi- 
ence of  the  reality  of  life  was  a  bitter  one.  She  had  come  home 
from  school,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  her  father  was 
ruined.  The  next  scene  that  came  up  in  memory's  lantern  was 
the  death-bed  of  her  mother;  and  then  came  penury  and  Ubo\ix« 
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Brighter  days  dawned  upon  her  at  the  cottage,  and  brighter  still 
with  her  love  for  Tom  North ;  but  what  an  awakening !  He  did 
not  loye  her ;  he  slighted  her,  deceived  her,  was  unworthy  to  be 
the  husband  of  a  good  woman.  Nothing  had  been  heard  of  him 
since  he  left  her  so  cruelly  two  years  ago.  Perhaps  he  was  dead  ? 
Worse  still,  he  might  be  in  a  prison.  In  spite  of  herself,  Kate 
yearned  to  be  with  him — not  as  his  wife,  but  to  comfort,  to  console, 
perhaps  to  save  him.  The  wind  at  the  casement  seemed  to  answer 
her  sigh  as  she  thought  what  a  different  life  his  might  have  been, 
and  how  it  might  have  influenced  her  own. 

The  Squire,  she  Jiad  heard,  was  to  return  to  the  Manor-house 
that  very  day.  He  had  mentioned  her  father  in  one  or  two  of  his 
letters  to  his  steward,  giving  instructions  that  Meadows  was  to  be 
made  comfortable.  But  not  a  word  about  Kate.  This  was  a  piece 
of  delicate  consideration  whiqh  had  not  passed  unrecorded  in  her 
mind.  The  Squire  had  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  local  news- 
papers. He  had  been  received  by  the  Sultan,  and  had  done  some- 
thing worthy  of  his  country  in  Egypt.  Bristowe  and  Combe  Dingle 
were  quite  proud  of  the  do^lgs  of  Squire  Westbury  in  the  East. 
Kate  sat  in  the  light  of  the  embers  of  an  autumn  fire  and  thought 
about  these  things  in  her  own  quiet  philosophical  way,  and  she  would 
not  have  been  a  woman  had  she  not  wi)ndered  whether  the  Squire 
had  found  some  other  girl  to  accept  his  love,  or  what  were  his  feel- 
ings towards  her  after  two  years.  His  fine  manly  figure  rose  up  in 
her  fancy,  doubly  challenging  her  imagination.  She  sdW  that  startled 
and  disappointed  look  which  flushed  his  face  two  years  ago  in  her 
father's  cottage.  She  felt  sorry  for  him ;  and  again  the  autumn 
wind  seemed  to  take  up  the  deep  sigh  which  came  from  her  aching 
heart. 

It  was  altogether  a  sad  kind  of  night.  The  wind  moaned  with 
a  strange  touching  sympathy.  An  owl  cried  in  the  rick-yard ;  the 
dogs  howled ;  the  trees  seemed  to  sigh  and  moan ;  and  there  were 
unaccustomed  shadows  about  the  room.  Kate  went  into  Mrs.  North's 
bedroom.  The  old  woman  was  sleeping  peacefully.  All  was  quiet. 
The  night-light  was  burning,  but  somehow  it  made  a  gaunt  shadow 
on  the  wall.  Kate  felt  a  little  frightened.  She  lighted  a  candle 
and  stirred  the  fire,  and  said  a  little  prayer  to  herself,  commending 
the  house  to  God's  mercy  and  protection. 

Though  Luke  Meadows  had  received  his  daughter's  letter,  he 
too  was  deeply  anxious  during  the  night  on  account  of  her  absence. 
He  knew  that  Peter  North,  albeit  a  stem  man  and  a  tyrannical 
ruler  in  his  own  household,  was  a  person  whose  character  was  un- 
blemished, and  whose  roof  was  sacred  as  the  home  of  any  one  to 
whom  he  had  extended  his  rough  but  generous  hospitality ;  still  he 
could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  absence  of  Ids  child.  As  if  in- 
fluenced by  that  sympathetic  feeling  the  nature  of  which,  though 
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yet  not  folly  diagnosed,  indispatablj  affects  people  near  and  dear  to 
each  other  at  the  same  time,  Luke  Meadows  felt  so  anxious  and  con- 
cerned, that  he  resolyed  to  walk  over  towards  Peter  North's  farm  to 
see  how  things  were  going  on  there.  He  was  too  proad  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  entering  North's  house,  lest  his  former  employer  might 
think  he  had  taken  advantage  of  his  daughter's  presence  there  to 
again  ingratiate  himself  in  the  farmer's  favour.  He  thought,  as  Mrs. 
North  had  been  so  ill,  that  he  would  surely  find  some  one  going  to 
or  departing  firom  the  house  who  would  be  able  to  tell  him  all  about 
the  patient  and  her  nurse.  He  put  on  his  coat  and  hat,  and  walked 
towuds  the  Farm. 

Meanwhile  another  traveller  was  making  his  way  in  the  same 
direction,  with  quite  a  different  purpose  from  that  which  directed  the 
steps  of  honest  Luke  Meadows. 

Kate  moved  restlessly  about  the  house  during  the  night,  but 

never  at  a  farther  distance  from  the  room  of  the  invalid  than  to  be 

within  easy  call.    On  passing  into  the  houseplace  at  about  half-past 

eleven  o'clock  she  was  startled  by  hearing  a  noise  at  the  window. 

Thinking  at  first  that  it  was  only  the  wind  shaking  the  glass,  she 

took  no  immediate  notice  of  the  occurrence,  until  presently  she  saw 

the  window  gradually  raised,  and  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern  thrown 

into  the  room.     Half  dead  with  fright,  she  held  her  breath,  barely 

conscious  of  what  was  going  on  around  her.     Though  she  could  not 

see  his  face,  she  could  easily  perceive  that  the  man  who  entered 

was  well  acquainted  with  the  place ;    the  instant  he  reached  the 

floor  he  gave  one  hurried  look  around  and  made  directly  for  the  safe, 

which  was  placed  under  one  of  the  shelves  on  which  Farmer  North 

kept  the  books  which  constituted  his  library.    Opening  the  iron  door 

with  a  key,  he  took  from  it  several  documents,  and  a  box  of  money, 

which  he  placed  on  the  table.     Up  to  this  time  Kate  Meadows  had 

not  seen  the  face  of  the  visitor ;  but  when  he  had  apparently  cleared 

oat  the  contents  of  the  safe,  he  turned  to  examine  some  notes.  The 

light  was  thrown  upon  his  face.     With  a  loud  scream  Kate  rushed 

Awards  him.     The  burglar  was  Tom  North! 

In  a  moment  he  had  again  passed  through  the  window,  leaving 
the  safe  open  and  the  documents  which  he  had  abstracted  strewn 
npon  the  table.  Kate  had  now  fallen  down  almost  insensible,  just 
as  Farmer  North,  who  had  been  aroused  by  her  screams,  rushed 
froni  his  bedroom,  gun  in  hand.  Quickly  learning  from  the  state  of 
the  room  that  the  safe  had  been  opened  and  its  contents  purloined, 
and  also  perceiving  at  a  glance  that  the  window  was  open,  he  rushed 
that  way,  the  better,  as  he  thought,  to  track  the  culprit.  About  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  house,  he  thought  he  saw  a  figure  quickly 
yetreatiug  in  the  distance.  Without  deliberating  for  more  than  an 
^stant,  North  fired  his  gun,  and  ran,  as  he  hoped,  upon  his  game ; 
out  he  could  find  no  intruder,  dead  or  alive.  Returning  to  tli^  koxia^^ 
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the  farmer  found  Eate  Meadows  in  a  state  of  the  most  distressing 
agitation ;  but  he  could  not  gather  any  farther  information  trojh.  her 
than  that  she  had  seen  a  man  enter  the  room  and  plunder  the  safe. 
When  pressed  to  answer  if  she  could  identify  him,  she  was  too 
truthful  to  equiyocate,  and  implored  him  through  her  tears  not  to 
ask  her  any  more  about  the  incidents  of  that  most  terrible  night. 

Farmer  North  having  made  everything  secure,  and  having  as- 
sured his  wife,  in  one  of  those  humane  misrepresentations  of  which 
it  may  be  hoped  the  recording  angel  will  take  no  note,  that  he  had 
only  gone  out  on  hearing  the  dogs  bark,  retired  to  rest.  But  he 
was  too  keen  an  observer  not  to  have  perceived  that  Eate  Meadows 
had  recognised  the  burglar,  who  had  shown  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Farm. 
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XVL  Babylon  Bbidge.* 

Everybody  knows  the  origin  of  the  ducal  family  of  Leeds.  Well, 
perhaps  I  have  been  slightly  hasty  in  my  assomption,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  one  of  the  prettiest  loye  stories  extant  may  not  be  quite 
oniyersal.  *  Nobody  can  know  all  about  everything  always/  per- 
tinently remarked  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  when  Professor  Pepper  asked 
him  the  Chinese  for  a  nutmeg-grater.  Bemembering  the  disclaimer 
of  the  modest  comedian,  I  have  the  hardihood  to  think  it  may  be 
news  to  some  that  in  good  Queen  Bess*s  golden  days  (what  a  power 
of  Papists  the  good  queen  disembowelled,  to  be  sure!)  Imaginary 
London  had  a  Lord  Mayor,  of  the  Glothworkers'  guild,  prodigiously 
wealthy,  and  called  Sir  William  Hewet.  This  mighty  mayor  and 
clothier  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  he  lived  on  Babylon 
Bridge — actually  on  the  Bridge  itself,  whose  arches  then  supported 
a  doable  row  of  houses  and  a  castellated  gate,  not  unfrequently 
ornamented  by  traitors'  heads  on  spikes,  at  either  end.  Moreover, 
although  he  had  an  estate  valued  at  six  thousand  a  year,  equivalent, 
perhaps,  to  twenty  thousand  at  the  present  day.  Sir  William  lived 
over  his  cloth  warehouse.  He  was  of  the  opinion  of  that  judicious 
tradesman  mentioned  by  Defoe,  who,  when  he  came  down-stairs 
after  break&st,  was  accustomed  to  look  around  on  counter  and  till, 
and  rubbing  his  hands,  murmur  jocosely,  '  Good-morning,  Mr.  Shop; 
1*11  take  care  of  you,  and  you'll  take  care  of  me.'  When  my  Lord 
Mayor's  daughter  was  quite  a  little  baby-girl  the  servant-maid  was 
dandh'ng  her  at  a  window  looking  upon  the  great  Biver  Thames. 
The  careless  wench,  gaping  probably  at  some  wherry  full  of  gaUiards 
rowing  along,  dropped  her  young  charge  into  the  water;  but  a 
young  gentleman  named  Osborne,  an  apprentice  to  Sir  William, 
witnessing  the  accident  from  the  casement  ofthe  back  shop  beneath, 
courageously  leaped  into  the  water  and  saved  little  Miss  Hewet,  who, 
being  a  fiat  baby  and  full  of  sweetness  and  light,  or  sugar  and  phos- 
phorus, was  tranquilly  floating  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  stream. 
The  legend  does  not  explain  how  she  endured  the  tremendous  shock 
which  her  young  frame  must  have  encountered  by  coming  in  violent 
contact  from  a  great  height  with  the  water.      Perhaps  she  thought 
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that  it  was  only  the  nurse-maid  *  spanking'  her  with  an  unusually 
heavy  hand.  But,  in  memory  of  her  singular  and  providential  de- 
liverance, Sir  William  Hewet  afterwards  gave  her  in  marriage,  and 
with  a  very  large  dowry  to  boot,  to  his  valiant  apprentice,  Osborne. 
She  had  been  courted,  as  a  rich  City  heiress,  by  several  persons  of 
high  birth  and  fortune,  and  particularly  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  most  assiduously  paid  his  addresses  to  her  ;  but  jolly  Sir 
William  was  always  pleased  to  say,  *  No,  no ;  Osborne  saved  her,  and 
Osborne  shall  enjoy  her.*  The  which  he  did  right  lovingly ;  and 
founded  the  illustrious  ducal  house  of  Leeds.*  I  remember  being 
told  of  a  poor  fisher-boy  once  who  saved  from  drowning  at  some 
south-coast  watering-place  the  little  daughter  of  a  High  Sheriff. 
The  right  worshipful  parent  presented  the  rescuer  with  half-a- 
crown ;  but  when  his  daughter  grew  up,  he  did  not  give  her  in  mar- 
riage to  the  bold  youth  who  had  snatched  her  from  a  watery  grave. 
It  may  be  that  by  that  time  the  bold  youth  himself  had  grown  up  to 
be  a  fisherman  who  drank,  and  swore,  and  smelt  of  herrings  and 
tobacco. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  seldom  trudge  over  Babylon  Bridge — I  have 
frequent  business  in  the  Borough,  in  connection  with  hops  and  hides 
and  things,  and  I  am  well  known  at  Hatters*  Hall — without  think- 
ing of  the  charming  legend  of  brave  young  Osborne  and  the  bride  he 
won  out  of  the  water.  There  is  plenty  more  material  to  be  gathered 
from  the  stones  of  Babylon  Bridge,  albeit  the  actual  structure  is 
little  more  than  forty  years  old.  Who  has  not  seen  the  grand  en- 
graving of  the  Opening  of  the  New  Bridge  by  William  IV.  ?  It 
was  nearly  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  Lord  Mayor's  Bncentaur, 
accompanied  by  the  barges  of  all  the  City  Companies  and  the  state 
caravel  of  the  Trinity  House,  was  visible  above  Blackfiiars ;  and  it 
was  certainly  the  last  time  that  British  Royalty  disported  itself  in  a 
glorious  galley  on  the  silver  bosom  of  Father  Thames.  One  goes 
back  at  once  to  the  hackneyed  but  inimitably  beautifol  description 
of  the  water-party  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

*  The  barge  she  eat  Id,  like  a  bnniish^d  throne, 
Burnt  on  the  water  :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 

*  The  foundation  of  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Mulgrave-Normanby  was  as 
watery,  although  not  so  romantic,  as  that  of  Leeds.  The  Marquisate  of  Normanby 
came  out  of  a  diving-bell.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Restoration  there  was  a  certain 
adventurous  blacksmith's  son  by  the  name  of  Bill  Phipps,  who  had  an  idea  that,  by 
means  of  a  diving  apparatus,  he  could  raise  a  richly-laden  Spanish  galleon  which  was 
rank  off  the  coast  of  Hlspaniola.  Charles  11.  gave  him  a  ship  and  some  money ; 
but  the  adventure  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  returned  to  England  in  great  poverty. 
Subsequently  for  the  same  object  he  got  up  a  company  '  limited'  to  twenty  shares,  of 
which  Monk,  Duke  of  Albermarle,  was  the  principal  holder.  This  time  the  adventure 
succeeded,  and  Bill  Phipps  came  back  with  treasure  to  the  amount  of  £200,000. 
The  Duke  took  £90,000 ;  but  Phipps  netted  £20,000  ;  the  King  knighted  him ; 
and  in  the  next  centory  his  posterity  were  peers.    Sic  Uur  ad  agtra. 
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Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them  :  the  oars  were  silver ; 
.    Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water  which  they  heat  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes. 

From  the  barge 

A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.' 

'  She*  must  stand  for  the  good  Qaeen   Adelaide ;  and  the   blnfl 
Sailor-King  William  mnst  do  dnty  as  Antony,  who  is  pictured  by 
Shakespeare  as  sitting  alone  in  the  market-place,   'whistling  to 
tlie  air :'  a  feat  which  is  to  this  day  performed  by  the  statue   of 
the  Royal  Tar  on  his  lonely  height  at  the  top  of  King  William- 
street.     There  was  not  much  personal  or  characteristic  resem- 
blance certainly  between  the  successor  of  George  IV.  and  his  blame- 
less and  charitable  High-Dutch  consort — was  it  the  least  among 
her  good  qualities  that  she  was  kind  to  her  husband's  byblows? 
— and  the  serpent  of  old  Nile,  but  the  galley  at  Babylon  Bridge 
in  1831  was,  in  all  conscience,  gorgeous  enough.     Her  sails  were 
not  purple,  for  she  was  not  yelated  at  all,  but  there  was  enough 
beaten  gold  about  her  poop  and  her  cabin  to  'bum  the  water,' 
and  thus   carry  out  not  only  the  Shakesperean  image,  but  that 
more  audacious  trope  which  we  owe  to  the  second  Lord  Thurlow, 
when  he   complimented  the  Prince   Regent   on  having   '  set  the 
Thames  on  fire'  during  the  illuminations  for  the  Peace.      There 
was  a  canopy  to  King  William's  barge,  ftdly  equalling  the  Nilotic 
pavilion  of  cloth  of  golden  tissue ;  in  lieu  of  *  pretty  dimpled  boys, 
like  smiling  Cupids  with  divers  coloured  fans,'  there  were  dapper 
yonng  pages  in  waiting,  some  of  whom  are,  perchance,  by  this  time 
stoat  Colonels  in  the  Guards  ;  -and  it  is  but  to  be  decently  courteous 
to  assume  that  Queen  Adelaide's  gentlewomen  were  all  Nereides, 

who  like 

'  So  many  mermaids  tended  her  i*  the  ejee, 
And  made  their  bends  adomings.* 

Nay ;  I  am  convinced  on  that  score.  I  bought  a  job  lot,  cheap, 
the  other  day,  in  the  Hampstead-road,  of  line-engraved  portraits  of 
the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Adelaide.  There  they  beam,  bloom- 
ing, radiant  in  coach-wheel  hats  and  leg-of-mutton  sleeves  and  cufls, 
and  corkscrew  ringlets  and  high  back  combs.  There  is  the 
Dachess  of  Memphis ;  there  the  Marchioness  of  Thebes  ;  there  the 
Countess  of  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness ;  there  Lady  Delta  Sesostris ; 
there  the  Hon.  Sandipilaria  Fleshpot.  How  beautiful  they  look ! 
and  how  many  of  them  are  alive  now,  I  wonder  ? 

Babylon  Bridge  must  have  presented  a  sumptuous  sight  on  that 
opening  day.  Instead  of  flutes  to  which  the  oars  might  beat  time, 
the  band  of  the  Horse  Guards  Blue  followed  in  a  barge  in  the  wake 
of  the  royal  galley.     There  were  no  puffing  and  snortitig  GvtvxftTL 
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and  Watermen's  Company  steamers  to  trouble  the  scene.  It  was 
a  genuine  aquatic  pageant,  such  as  that  which  took  place  at  Venice 
in  November  1866,  when  Victor  Emmanuel  made  his  entry  into  the 
liberated  city,  and  when  the  Grand  Canal  was  so  densely  crowded 
with  gondolas  that  it  is  on  record  that  a  baby  was  handed  about  safe 
and  sound,  from  bulwarks  to  bulwarks,  from  the  Molo  to  the  church 
steps  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore.  The  Thames,  in  the  print  I  am 
contemplating,  looks  quite  as  crowded  on  Babylon  Bridge  opening 
day  as  did  the  Canalazzo  when  from  the  Lido  to  the  Lagoons  there 
rang  that  cry  of  *  Italia  una !  Venozia  libera !'  It  is  a  coloured 
print  I  have,  and  the  rainbow  hues  of  the  ladies'  hats  and  shawls — 
yes,  they  wore  shawls  and  hats  of  bright  crimson,  yellow,  and  sky- 
blue  in  1831,  and  the  gentlemen  shone  in  plum-coloured  coats  and 
canary  waistcoats — dazzle  my  eyes.  Superb  bursts  of  colour  are 
there,  likewise,  in  the  Life  Guardsmen  and  Grenadiers  standing  erect 
in  wherries,  and  threatening,  unless  they  trim  the  boat,  to  swamp 
those  frail  crafi;.  And  in  the  distance  I  can  see  flags  floating  from 
forests  of  masts,  and  the  city  casting  itself  out  upon  the  river 
banks ;  the  wharves  and  windows,  and  maintops  even  of  the  ships, 
one  serried  mass  of  people ;  the  river  almost  hid  by  the  multitude 
of  boats  upon  it ;  but  Babylon  Bridge  proudly  arching  the  ocean  of 
humanity,  and  behind  all,  the  great  blue  dome  of  Paul's. 

I  own  that  the  presentment  of  this  bygone  festival  makes  me 
very  sad.  Why  ?  Because  there  is  always  something  akin  to 
melancholy  in  the  contemplation  of  a  dead -and -gone  holiday? 
— because  even  a  supper-table  at  which  you  spent  so  jovial  an 
over-night,  and  whereon,  coming  down  in  the  morning,  you  find 
only  guttered -down  taper -wicks,  empty  champagne -flasks,  faded 
salad,  and  picked  bones,  is  always  a  ghastly  spectacle  ? — because 
in  all  probability  three-fourths  of  the  multitude  who  made  merry 
on  the  opening  day  of  Babylon  Bridge  are  now  dust  ?  Well, 
not  exactly.  Let  Xerxes  whimper  if  he  likes  over  the  great 
army  he  beholds,  to  think  how  few  of  them  will  be  alive  in  the 
next  generation ;  I  have  no  mind  to  say  ditto  to  Xerxes — as  the 
gentleman  said  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke.  If  we  were  to  be  perpetually 
whimpering  over  the  continuous  additions  to  the  underground  popu- 
lation of  Eensal  Green  and  Nunhead,  we  had  best  all  turn  under- 
takers' men,  and  sit  perpetually  on  the  knife-board  of  a  black 
caravan,  crying  out  '  Mors  omnibus  !'  It  is  the  cheapest,  insincerest 
depravation  of  sentiment  to  haunt  graveyards  and  cry  our  eyes  out ; 
and  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  bard  who  wrote  Meditations  amang 
the  Tombs,  and  his  fellow  who  penned  the  Night  Thoughts,  were 
both  what  the  Americans  call  '  mean  cusses.'  Heraclitus,  depend 
upon  it,  was  a  humbug,  and  Simonides  a  snob ;  and  the  majority 
of  inconsolable  matrons  whom  I  have  met  in  the  course  of  a  not 
narrow  experience  have  been  Ephesian  matrons.     Long-continued, 
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persistent  grieying  for  dead  people,  when  the  natural  tears  have 
been  shed  and  joa  have  administered  to  their  wills,  is  a  selfish, 
sniky,  idle,  and  mischievous  practice.  Can  you  bring  the  dead  back 
to  life,  even  if  you  put  a  whole  rope  of  onions  into  your  pocket- 
handkerchief,  or  contracted  with  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  for  an 
muntermitting  supply  of  tears  ?  We  must  all  die,  in  the  first  place ; 
and  in  the  second  (let  us  hope),  there  is  not  any  such  thing  as 
death.  If  he  you  love  is  gone  to  a  better  world,  why  should  you 
persist  in  howling  over  his  departure  ?  You  may  at  first,  from 
habit,  because  you  loved  the  sight  of  his  person,  the  sound  of  his 
Toice,  the  pressure  of  his  kind  hand,  the  very  smell  of  his  meer- 
schaum even.  But,  inconsistent  as  you  are,  you  only  mourn  for  a 
couple  of  days  for  that  dead  dog  which,  as  a  brute  beast,  you  be- 
liere  has  perished  for  ever ;  while  there  is  no  end  to  your  weeping 
and  wailing  for  the  fellow  creature  who  is  only  gone  to  live  some- 
where else,  and  who  is  waiting  for  you  there.  What  should  we 
think  of  a  man  of  business  who  had  quite  recovered  his  spirits  half- 
an-honr  after  his  entire  fortune  had  been  ingulfed  in  the  smash  of 
a  joint-stock  bank,  yet  who  went  about  snivelling  for  years  to  think 
that  his  life  is  insured,  in  a  safe  office,  for  a  round  sum  ? 

I  am  sorry  when  I  regard  the  picture  of  the  Thames  pageant 
at  Babylon  Bridge  forty  years  ago,  because  I  reflect  that  as  the  years 
go  by  our  noble  stream  seems  to  be  becoming  uglier  and  more  pro- 
saic than  ever.     '  What !'  you  may  cry  with  amazement,  *  venture 
to  say  this  in  the  presence  of  the  Thames  Embankment !'    I  do  say 
it,  deliberately.     The  Embankment,  albeit  a  wonderful  work  of  en- 
gineering— (I  am  glad  they  gave  you  the  Cross  of  the  Bath,  Mr. 
Bazalgette ;  but  looking  at  what  you  have  done  by  the  riverside,  her 
Majesty  might  have  ms^de  you  a  Quay  C.B. :  this  is  a  *  goak') — is, 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  a  failure.     What  does  it  matter 
to  me  if  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  runs  underneath  it,  from 
Blackfriars  to  Westminster?     I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is;  that  is 
to  say,  I  am  not  a  shareholder  in  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  proud  of  proclaiming  himself  to  be.     Granted  that  the 
embanking  of  the  river — ludicrously  small  as  is  the  extent  reclaimed 
— has  abrogated  a  certain  extent  of  muddy  foreshore,  what  else  have 
we  gained?     Do  they  mean  to  build  any  palaces,  public  offices, 
churches,  museums,  theatres,  hotels,  restaurants,  or  even  handsome 
shops  and  dwelling-houses  on  the  frontage?      Will  they  tolerate 
newspaper  kiosques  or  open-air  cafes  on  the  Embankment  ?    Will 
Sondiay  bands  be  ever  permitted  to  perform  there  ?     Will  the  trees 
ever  grow  to  be  anything  better  than  birch-brooms  ?    Is  it  intended 
to  place  statues  on  those  huge  barren  granite  plinths  ?     Will  taste* 
fdl  candelabra  ever  be  substituted  for  the  present  pretentious  but 
abominably  hideous  lamp-posts  ?     Will  the  Embankment,  in  fine, 
by  any  period  within  the  next  century  and  a  half,  be  an:s\\mi%\^\i^«t 
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than  a  bare,  unfiDished  quay,  spotted  with  yawning  deserts  where 
rabbish  may  be  shot,  and  backed  inland  through  fonr-fifths  of  its 
length  by  the  meanest  of  mean  brick  houses  ?  Will  it,  as  an  architec- 
tural monument,  ever  be  found  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  quays 
which  line  the  Neva  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Seine  at  Paris,  the 
Bhone  at  Geneva,  or  even  the  Liffey  at  Dublin  ?  I  am  entitled  to 
ask  this  question,  since,  after  all  the  fluster  and  braggadocio  which 
have  been  lavished  over  the  Thames  Embankment,  months  after 
months  are  passing,  as  years  after  years  will  probably  pass,  without 
anything  being  done  to  make  it  a  really  complete  and  grandiose  per- 
formance. It  is  a  very  grand  thing,  no  doubt,  to  be  able  to  pass 
under  the  dry  arches  of  the  Charing-cross  and  Waterloo  bridges ; 
to  be  able  to  peep  into  the  Temple-gardens  ;  to  see  Inigo  Jones's 
water-gate  at  the  bottom  of  Buckingham-street  rotting  high  and  dry, 
like  a  stranded  whale;  and  to  observe  that  mysterious  boarded-up 
arch  in  the  basement  of  the  river-front  of  Somerset  House  : — ^was  it 
a  kind  of  fiscal  Traitors*  gate,  I  wonder,  whither  revenue  defaulters 
were  brought  in  penny  steamers  at  dead  of  night,  to  be  confined  for 
ever  and  ever  in  the  Somersetian  coal-cellars,  for  non-payment  of 
their  stamp-duties  ?  But  I  want  something  more  than  these  privi- 
leges. I  want  the  Embankment  to  be  something  more  than  a  camp- 
i^g'g^oi^d  for  hulking  roughs  and  blackguard  little  boys.  I  struck 
the  Embankment  the  other  day  in  a  hansom  at  the  bottom  of 
Norfolk-street,  and  purposing  towards  Whitehall.  I  really  don't 
think  I  met  more  than  four  wheeled  vehicles  or  a  score  of  foot-pas- 
sengers throughout  my  entire  journey  along  the  quay.  Among  the 
pedestrians  I  saw  two  parliamentary  reporters  and  a  Radical  M.P., 
strolling  down  to  Westminster ;  an  Irish  applewoman  hotly  chased, 
I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  for  what  reason,  by  an  athletic  police- 
constable  ;  a  cadaverous-looking  gentleman,  closely  shaven  and  reading 
something  from  his  book,  and  whom  I  conjectured  to  be  either  an 
actor  learning  his  part,  or  a  clergyman  reading  up  Barrow  or  Still- 
ingfleet — it  was  Friday — ^with  a  view  to  his  next  Sabbath's  sermon  ; 
a  bull-necked  young  man  in  corduroy,  with  a  fur  cap,  who  was  prowl- 
ing along,  cracking  nuts,  with  a  felonious  expression  of  countenance  ; 
while  the  '  residuum'  was  made  up  of  filthy  and  three  parts  naked 
urchins  of  both  sexes,  sprawling  on  the  parapets,  fighting  on  the 
kerbs,  or  paddling  in  the  mud  at  the  base  of  the  river  stairs. 

And  when  I  turned  from  the  qujiy  to  the  river,  I  found  the 
prospect  quite  as  gloomy.  As  for  old  Father  Thames,  I  declare 
that  he  looks  dirtier  than  ever.  The  increased  rapidity  of  the 
current,  caused  by  the  narrowing  of  the  channel,  has  induced  a 
'  scour,'  no  doubt,  and  dredged  up  all  the  mud,  which,  to  all  appear- 
ance, has  never  had  time  to  settle  down  again.  The  Thames,  the 
day  I  looked  upon  it,  was  of  the  precise  hue  of  that  famous  great- 
coat in  which  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Ayrton,  First  Gonmiissioner  of 
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Wotks,  is  so  fond  of  attending  public  ceremonials  at  which  every 
o&er  official  personage  appears  either  in  ministerial  uniform  or  in 
court  dress.  It  was  of  the  dingiest  brown.  The  usual  barges  full 
of  ashes,  bricks,  slates,  and  manure  were  crawling  along;  the 
Thames  Police  -  station  moored  o£f  Somerset  House  looked  as 
Tillanons  as  a  decayed  ten-gun  brig  converted  into  a  receptacle  of 
waterside  criminals  could  well  look ;  and  ever  and  anon  the  dun- 
coloiired  river  was  ploughed  up  into  furrows  of  yellow  froth  by  the 
paddlewheels  of  one  of  those  abominable  little  steamers,  the  sight 
of  which  I  loathe.  Where  were  the  white-sailed  pleasure-boats,  the 
daDcing  wherries,  the  flashing  sand  barges,  with  their  flags  and 
music,  of  days  gone  by  ?  Where  was  the  Folly  on  the  Thames 
which  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  tells  us  about  in  the  Miser's 
Daughter,  and  of  which  Mr.  Andrew  Halliday  has  given  us  a  scenic 
reTiial  in  Hilda  ?  By  the  way,  do  you  know  who  was  the  original 
mrentor  of  the  Folly  on  the  Thames  ?  The  fantasy  sprung  from 
the  teeming  brain  of  the  illustrious  visionary  among  whose  hundred 
dreams  there  was  at  least  one  that  came  true — the  man  who  in- 
Tented  the  steam-engine — ^Edward  Somerset,  Marquis  of  Worcester. 
I  tom  to  the  Century  of  Inventions,  and  under  the  head  of  the 
seyenteenth  scantling  I  find  '  How  to  make  on  the  Thames  a  float- 
ing garden  of  pleasure,  with  trees,  flowers,  banqueting  houses,  sturs 
br  all  kinds  of  fishes,  a  reserve  for  snow  to  keep  wine  in,  delicate 
bathing  places,  and  the  like,  with  music  made  with  mills,  and  all  in 
the  middest  of  the  stream,  where  it  is  most  rapid.'  Poor  old 
Marquis !  I  note  a  curious  chronological  fact  regarding  him.  It 
was  in  the  year  1627  that  the  Marquis  first  engaged  the  services 
of  'the  unparalleled  waterman,  both  for  trust  and  skill,'  Caspar 
Ealtoff,  who  assisted  him  in  all  his  experiments,  and  executed 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  '  semi-omnipotent  engine' — in  reality  the 
first  practical  steam-engine — which  was  afterwards  set  up  at  Vaux- 
hall.  Remember,  this  was  1627.  One  year  before  died  Francis 
Bacon,  Lord  of  Verulam.  So  there  was  no  solution  in  the  con- 
tiimity  of  experiment ;  but  did  Bacon,  I  wonder,  in  his  declining 
days,  ever  meet  and  converse  with  the  enthusiastic  young  Lord  of 
Bagland  Castle  ?  Had  he  done  so,  we  might  think  of  Moses  bath- 
ing those  old  eyes  of  his  in  a  Pisgah  view  of  Palestine. 

The  Promised  Land  has  come,  with  a  vengeance,  now.  I  see  its 
Ailfilment  in  the  smoking  steamers,  belching  forth  black  smoke ;  in 
the  sky-threading  shaft  of  the  Lion  Brewery ;  in  the  shot  factory  ; 
in  the  distant  fuliginousness  of  soap-boiling  and  bone-calcining 
Vaoxhall;  in  the  City  gas-works;  in  the  blanket  of  fog-smoke 
which,  firom  hundreds  of  far-oflf  *  works' — ^beshrew  them  ! — girds  the 
imperial  city  round  about.  Folly  on  the  Thames  !  That  is  an 
invention,  likewise,  which  has  been  realised  in  a  most  remarkable 
manattr  m  our  time.     You  embank  a  tenth  part  oi  a  i\^€t->;>vi:^) 
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and  allow  it  to  degenerate,  almost  as  soon  as  your  work  of  embank- 
ing is  done,  into  a  rubbish  plot,  and  a  stadium  for  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds. As  though  you  had  not  made  your  northern  shore  suflBciently 
hideous  by  that  colossal  sham  Gothic  barrack  at  Westminster,  with 
its  clock-tower — the  great-grandmother  of  all  eight-day  clocks — 
blunderingly  balancing  the  brobdingnagian  sentry-box,  called  the 
Victoria  Tower,  at  the  other  end,  so  that  the  entire  pile  is  perpetu- 
ally performing  a  lumbering  goose-step  between  Old  Palace-yard  and 
the  Horseferry-road — not  content  with  overloading  Mother  Earth 
with  this  monstrosity,  of  which  the  stones  began  to  rot  before  the 
mortar  was  dry,  you  must  needs  erect  on  the  southern  bank,  and  in 
the  middle  of  Lambeth  Marsh,  a  number  of  straggling  red-brick 
houses  with  stone  dressings,  in  the  ^Renaissance'  style,  or  the 
Soho-square  style,  or  some  other  rococo  fashion,  which  you  tell  me 
to  accept  as  a  substitute  for  that  noble  old  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
which  once  stood  hard  by  the  Southwark  foot  of  Babylon  Bridge. 
I  daresay.  I  know  nothing  about  hospital  economics,  of  course. 
The  isolated  block  system  is  doubtless  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
old  system  of  wards,  tier  above  tier,  in  one  structure.  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart  will  prove  to  me  irrefragably  that  the  new  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  is  five  hundred  times  superior  to  the  old  establishment. 
Didn't  I  go  to  see  the  new  hospital  opened  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  ?  Did  I  not  watch  her  lay  her  sword  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
kneeling  hospital  treasurer,  and  bid  him  arise  Sir  Francis  Hicks  ? 
What  more  should  I  desire  ?  Thus  much.  That  an  ugly  eighteenth 
century  building  should  not  stand  over  against  an  uglier  mediaeval 
one,  with  a  dirty  river  betwixt  them. 

It  is  not  my  liver,  this  time.  It  is  not  the  shameful  tergiver- 
sation of  a  (so-called)  Liberal  government  in  the  matter  of  the 
American  Indirect  Claims.  Nor,  believe  me,  is  my  exacerbation 
of  temper  due  to  the  fact  of  my  last  literary  production,  '  Poems  to 
Ina,'  having  been  ruthlessly  tomahawked  in  the Savagesquaw  Review, 
Quite  the  contrary.  I  have  not  been  atrabilious  for  a  month ;  and 
they  are  quite  astonished  at  the  chemist's  that  I  have  not  increased 
my  little  account  for  blue  pills  lately.  I  am  quite  ravished  by  the 
Liberal  policy  of  the  government  as  enunciated  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  a  recent  Royal  Academy  Dinner;  and  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  the 
House,  when  he  announced  that  the  purse-strings  of  the  State 
were  to  be  unloosed  to  an  unlimited  extent  in  prosecuting  Mr.  Tom 
Tiddler,  alias  Sir  Roger  de  Cleverley,  for  perjury,  cattle-lifting, 
high  treason,  thimble-rigging,  forestalling,  regrating,  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours.  And  so  far  from  cutting  up  any  recent 
work  of  mine,  that  dear  old  Savagesquaw  Review  was  quite  civil  to 
me  the  other  day  in  an  article  on  a  little  pamphlet  of  mine  about 
Deferred  Annuities ;  and  remarked  (which  was  perfectly  the  truth)  • 
that  with  the  humour  of  Hobbes  I  combined  the  pkyfulness  of 
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Biahop  Burnet.     Praise  from  the  Savagesquaw  Review  is  praise 
indeed. 

The  honest  truth  is^  that  jnst  before  I  sat  down  to  write  this 
paper  I  had  been  lounging  through  the  South  Kensington  Museum^ 
and  lingering  oyer  that  ever-delightful  picture-drama  of  Hogarth's, 
the  Marriage  a  la  Mode.  You  know  the  last  scene  of  that  tragedy 
— ^the  breakfiftst-parlour ;  the  hungry  cur  pulling  the  meat  from  the 
table ;  the  physician ;  the  serving-man ;  the  nurse  holding  up  the 
rickety  infant  to  kiss  its  dying  mother,  while  the  avaricious  old  al- 
dennan,  her  father,  is  slipping  the  wedding-ring  from  her  wedding- 
finger  ;  and,  finally,  the  view  of  old  London — I  mean,  of  Babylon 
Bridge,  seen  through  the  open  window.  Hence  these  tears.  I  miss 
the  tall  old  houses,  the  sterlings,  the  gates  of  Hogarth's  bridge,  and 
the  hydraulic  labyrinth,  the  roaring  of  whose  waters  was  compared 
by  Paley  to  the  coursing  of  the  blood  through  the  heart.  That 
bridge  is  gone,  and  the  Babylon  Bridge  of  to-day  but  ill  consoles  me 
for  its  loss. 


ON  SOME  UNIVERSITY  SPONGES 


We  have  not  by  us  our  great  lexicographer;  nevertheless,  at  the 
hazard  of  logical  obliquity,  shall  venture  to  define  '  sponge'  as  '  a 
parasitical  growth  of  absorbent  tendencies.'  The  sponge  proper  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  not  unfrequently,  paradox  although  it  may 
sound,  a  gentleman,  as  scrupulous  about  a  revoke  or  an  odd  trick  as 
the  reverse  in  chronic  trespass  on  the  infirmity  of  social  hospitaUty. 
The  collective  heart  of  society  may  despise  the  type,  but  towards  its 
individuals  displays  marvellous  consideration.  Men  will  sufier  much 
from  the  larceny  of  the  sponge,  yet  afiiect  an  impassibility  worthy  of 
the  most  highly-trained  clairvoyante  under  the  *  influence'  of  her 
mesmerist. 

Acquaintance  with  this  ignoble  animal  dates  from  the  second 
day  of  your  first  term,  and  only  ends  wdth  the  penultimate  hour  of 
academic  residence.  Somehow,  insensibly  he  recalls  certain  unsa- 
voury reminiscences  of  previous  life.  Can  you  forget  how,  in  the 
pristine  days  of  small-boyhood,  when  a  plethoric  hamper  arrived 
from  an  indulgent  mother,  several  disinterested  schoolfellows,  up 
till  that  very  moment  bullies,  antagonists,  or  at  all  events  dead  cuts, 
suddenly  and  surprisingly  became  inflated  with  feelings  towards  you 
of  tenderness,  friendship,  almost  affection  ?  Not  until  the  bottomest 
strawberry  vanished  from  the  very  last  pot  of  jam,  and  the  sandy- 
crumbs  had  been  devoured  from  the  cake -paper,  did  you  learn  your 
first  lesson  in  life.  Bitter  it  was  to  the  sensitive  purity  of  childhood. 
To  think  of  magnanimous  Sponge,  who  had  buried  the  lash  of  hos- 
tility under  the  currants  of  good-fellowship  and  the  raisins  of  brotherly 
love — to  think  of  Sponge,  whilst  the  cake  was  yet  in  his  mouth,  the 
jam  adhering  to  his  very  gums,  having  the  moral  hardihood  to  apply 
without  cause  or  provocation  his  heavy-soled  shoe-leather  to  your 
physiological  perfections  !  To  this  hour  one  blushes  for  poor  human 
nature,  which  could  descend  to  such  depravity.  And  yet  this  episode 
of  school  has  subsequently  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  under 
different  circumstances  and  by  grown-up  school-boys,  whose  kick  of 
ingratitude  can  bruise  cruelly  enough,  whose  gorge  is  even  larger 
and  more  ravenous  than  that  of  the  hungriest  young  urchin  who  ever 
acted  a  lie  in  order  to  gratify  greediness.  Sponge,  when  he  has 
attained  man's  estate,  proves  amply  the  truth  of  Wordsworth's  axiom, 
that  *  the  child  is  father  of  the  man.*  At  the  Universities  more  es- 
jDedalJy  we  find  him  rampant.     In  those  centres  of  learned  profuse- 
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D688  he  finds  an  eligible  sphere  of  action.  There  a  man  may  liye  in 
one  of  three  ways — at  his  own  expense,  at  his  tradesmen's  expense, 
or  at  his  friends'  expense.  The  latter  of  these  three  altematiyes  is 
cheapest,  and  in  the  main  not  unpleasant.  Sponge  adopts  it  as  his 
own  on  principle.  He  is  influenced  by  no  false  delicacy,  checked  by 
no  morbid  pride,  ^o  a  snab  he  is  deaf,  to  an  insult  blind,  in  the 
presence  of  ill  temper  dumb.  Humanitarian  in  breadth  of  thought, 
he  is  the  friend  of  anybody  who  has  money  to  spend,  from  the  well- 
bred  Etonian  to  the  grammar-school  rough,  from  the  scholar  and 
wit  to  the  dunce  and  dullard.  Great,  too,  his  power  of  adaptability 
to  the  temper  of  his  various  hosts.  He  can  be  horsey,  boatey, 
cricketey,  billiardey,  as  occasion  may  serve.  From  the  altitude  of 
Testments,  gregorians,  and  incense,  he  can  descend  in  a  second  to 
Swinbnmian  verse  or  heretical  prose.  He  can  be  all  things  to  all 
men  irrespective  of  every  consideration.  He  will  be  a  cod-fish  to 
the  port  of  the  greenest  freshman,  a  chimney  to  his  cigar-box.  He 
will  thankfully  accept  Beaujolais  when  Moselle  is  not  at  hand,  and 
will  devour  a  commons  of  cold  meat  if  nothing  better  should  be  pro- 
cnrable.  In  his  stoical  superiority  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellows,  a 
certain  elevation  is  to  be  observed,  which,  were  it  only  moral,  would 
excite  our  warmest  admiration.  Like  his  prototype  of  the  squares, 
Sponge  has  to  earn  his  bread  philosophically.  He  may  not  refuse 
the  powder  of  self-abasement.  He  must  fetch  and  carry,  make  him- 
self useful,  respectful,  and  accommodating.  And,  if  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  Mr.  Jeames  in  being  relieved  from  livery,  he  is  infinitely 
worse  off  in  having  many  masters. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  species  Sponge  pre- 
sents a  dead  level  of  uniformity  in  respect  of  attributes.  On  the 
contrary,  just  as  in  the  chemist's  shop  you  may  see  specimens  of  all 
sorts — ^from  the  gigantesque  bath-sponge,  warranted  to  hold  a  quart 
of  fluid,  down  to  the  infinitesimal  sponge  glued  on  to  the  end  of  a 
stick,  and  about  large  enough  to  bathe  a  cat*s  eye — so  in  the  minia- 
ture world  of  University  life  you  will  discover  very  many  varieties 
of  the  cap-and-gowned  sponge. 

To  take  the  most  capacious  instance  of  all — the  bachelor-of-arts 
sponge.  Four,  five,  or  even  six  years  of  academic  residence  have 
instmcted  this  student  in  many  arts  of  which  he  is  now  all  but 
master — to  wit,  vingt-et-un,  unlimited  loo,  fives  or  rackets,  according 
to  the  texture  of  his  hands ;  billiards,  more  especially  pool  and  pyra- 
nuds,  book-making,  and  the  judgmatical  commixture  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  from  Badminton  to  egg-flip  and  cider-cup.  The  man  is  an 
Admirable  Crichton,  and  as  such  held  in  awe  not  merely  by  raw 
youths  just  fresh  from  the  playing-fields,  but  none  the  less  by  senior 
men,  who  ought  to  know  better.  He  lives  in  quiet  inexpensive 
lodgings  at  some  distance  from  his  college,  and  is  never  at  home 
except  during  the  small  hours  of  the  night. 
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We  will  endeavour  to  sketch  one  day  out  of  the  life  of  this  or- 
namental member  of  society,  and  also  to  quantify  its  cost. 

Being  a  B. A.  he  is  released  from  all  irksome  discipline.  Neither 
the  lecture-room  nor  the  chapel  demands  his  presence,  and  to  him 
the  college,  is  but  a  convenient  club-house.  Whilst,  therefore,  the 
unwashed  undergraduate  is  yawning  dismally  during  early  prayers, 
he  is  perfecting  a  careful  toilette,  and  in  due  course  appears  as  a 
guest  at  a  college  breakfast.  Being  of  course  the  senior  present,  he 
takes  by  right  the  head  of  the  table,  beginning  forthwith  to  magnify 
himself  by  terrorising  the  scouts,  who  sulkily  obey  his  commands. 
*  What  can  Robert  mean  by  giving  him  a  cold  plate  V  '  Why  didn't 
William  have  the  decency  to  hand  him  those  plovers  ?'  *  Dawson 
had  better  not  bring  him  such  a  fork  as  that !  Does  Dawson  mean 
to  tell  him  that  filthy  thing  is  clean  ?  German  silver  indeed !  Ger- 
man fiddle-de-dee  !'  Or  perhaps  from  objurgation  he  turns  to  cold 
satire,  and  remarks  to  Edward  that,  '  by  Jove,  some  fine  day  he, 
Edward,  shall  give  a  breakfast  to  his  brother-scouts,  and,  by  Jove, 
he.  Sponge,  will  come  and  wait  upon  them  himself,  and  then — my 
gracious !  do  you  suppose,  Edward,  for  one  moment,  I  should  ask 
you  to  sit  down  to  a  table  laid  in  this  sort  of  style — eh  ?'  By  this 
excess  of  language  he  gains  the  secret  admiration  of  three-fourths  of 
the  company.  His  moral  courage  is  respected;  for  are  not  Dawson, 
Edward,  and  the  rest  the  terror  of  their  young  masters  ?  If  only  all 
possessed  the  daring  of  Sponge !  But  they  do  not,  and  have  in 
consequence  to  pay  both  in  pocket  and  in  comfort. 

Having  thus  established  himself  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  Mr. 
Sponge,  with  the  meanness  peculiar  to  his  species,  turns  on  his 
entertainer.  For  he  does  not,  like  the  dog,  lick  the  hand  that  feeds 
him;  he  prefers  to  bite  it.  A  glance  at  a  handsome  silver-gilt 
goblet  in  the  centre  of  the  table  reveals  its  contents  to  be  cider-cup. 
In  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  therefore,  he  requests  Jones,  a  modest  young 
person  who  is  eating  too  much  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  afore- 
said goblet,  to  pass  him  the  champagne-cup.  Little  Sparrow,  his 
host,  whose  father  is  a  poor  curate,  almost  sinks  into  the  earth  as 
he  apologises  for  the  cup  being  honest  British  cider,  instead  of 
mendacious  gooseberry.  Poor  Sparrow  !  he  really  could  not  afibrd 
even  cider,  much  less  champagne,  and  Sponge  knows  it  as  well  as 
any  one.  It  is  doubly  cruel  of  him  therefore  to  reply  to  the  wincing 
Sparrow  by  averring  sarcastically  that  he  much  prefers  cider-cup, 
whereat  present  company  titter  furtively. 

At  length  eating  is  over,  every  one,  including  emphatically  our 
exemplar  of  absorption,  having  consumed  just  twice  more  food  than 
appetite  or  digestion  demands.  Whereupon  Mr.  Sponge,  having 
abased  young  Sparrow,  proceeds  to  exalt  him  by  broad  compliments, 
rather  exceeding  than  verging  on  flattery,  on  his  prowess  as  an  oars- 
man.    Sparrow,  who  had  been  disgusted,  is  first  of  all  relieved,  and 
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eYentaallj  qnite  charmed.  By  this  manoauTre  Mr.  Sponge  gets  a 
second  cigar,  and,  when  the  guests  have  departed  to  ten  o'clock 
lecture,  suggests  soda-and-brandy,  which  Sparrow  is  too  weak  to 
refuse,  although  he  has  to  send  his  scout  for  both  of  these  delete- 
rioTis  compounds  out  of  college. 

About  eleven  Mr.  Sponge — having  kept  unfortunate  Sparrow 
from  a  lecture,  rendering  a  row  with  the  junior  tutor  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty— strolls  into  the  quadrangle.  As  the  clock  strikes,  there  is 
a  ro^  of  men  from  lecture,  whom  of  course  he  encounters.  Among 
others,  Jones,  the  modest  and  bashful.  There  is  a  grand  wine-party 
to-night  at  the  rooms  of  one  Tompkins.  Jones  is  engaged  to  this 
affair.  Sponge  has  not  the  honour  of  an  invitation,  but  he  knows 
all  about  it.     Hence  the  following  brief  conversation. 

Sponge,  Jones,  old  fellow,  I'm  all  alone  to-night.  Come  and 
eat  a  bit  of  tete-a-tete  dinner  with  me  at  the  Mitre  ?  Half-past 
seyen,  you  know.  An  eel,  a  larded  capon,  and  a  marrow-bone ; 
that's  aU. 

Joties  (delighted,  but  flabbergasted  by  the  honour).  Ah — so  sorry 
— ah,  but  I'm  engaged  to  Tompkins'  wine,  you  know,  and  that's 
jost  after  hall — seven  o'clock. 

Sponge  (frowning).  Confound  Tompkins  ! 

Jones  (seized  with  a  happy  thought),  0,  I  say,  as  I  can't  dine 
with  you,  won't  you  dine  with  me,  in  hall,  you  know  ? 

Sponge  (reflectively).  Hum  !  Yes.  Thanks  ;  but  what  about 
Tompkins'  wine  ? 

Jones.  Why,  you'll  sit  next  Tompkins  at  our  table,  and  he 
»««<  invite  you. 

Sponge.  You'd  better  cut  Tompkins,  and  dine  with  me. 

Jones,  No,  no ;  that  wouldn't  do. 

Sponge.  All  right,  then.     Thanks. 

Whereupon  Jones  exit  to  another  lecture,  pondering  in  his  mind 
u  to  whether  Tompkins  would  not  regard  it  as  rather  a  nuisance 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  overcrowd  his  already  full  wine-party 
by  the  addition  of  a  man  whom  he  detests. 

Mr.  Sponge  had  played  his  cards  to  win,  and  won. 

Having  thus  breakfasted  right  royally  at  the  cost  of  Sparrow, 
tnd  being  about  to  dine  at  the  charges  of  Jones,  and  wine  with 
Tompkins  afterwards,  you  would  suppose  that  the  most  avaricious 
nature  would  feel  satisfied.  Not  so.  Mr.  Sponge  has  a  predilection 
in  {ivour  of  luncheon,  and  there  is  the  afternoon  to  be  got  through 
somehow.  Ergo,  whistling  in  an  off-hand  devil-may-care  sort  of 
style,  he  betakes  himself  to  No.  5  staircase,  back  quad.  A  very 
safe  draw  indeed. 

No.  5  is  the  best  staircase  in  college,  and  tenanted  by  young 
gentlemen  whose  fathers  desire  that  they  shall  live  in  luxury.  The 
zooms  are  large  and  gorgeous,  more  particularly  those  on  Ike  ^t«>t 
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floor.  Thereto  ascends  Mr.  Sponge,  and  without  the  formality  of  a 
knock  swings  open  a  partially-closed  '  oak/  and  admits  himself  to 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Lumper,  who  is  seated  on  a  deliciously  buoyant 
sofa,  endeavouring  apparently  to  read  one  book  with  one  eye,  another 
with  the  other ;  the  one  being  Latin,  the  other  English,  both  how- 
ever bearing  the  same  title,  viz.  Cicero  in  Verrem,  Mr.  Lumper 
is  sucking  a  pipe  which  for  siz.e  would  suffice  for  water  or  even  gas, 
whilst  from  his  mouth  and  the  bowl  issue  such  volumes  of  smoke  as 
quite  obscure  the  type  of  both  the  text  and  translation  of  the  great 
orator.  Needless  to  add,  he  is  perfectly  obfuscated ;  being  so,  he 
jumps  at  the  chance  of  division  of  labour,  and  entreats  Sponge  most 
affectionately  to  read  the  crib  to  him  slowly,  whilst  he  endeavours 
to  concentrate  his  watery  eyes  on  the  text.  To  this  invitation, 
which  comes  not  altogether  unexpectedly,  Sponge  returns  a  very 
saponaceous  reply ;  and  accordingly,  seating  himself  cosily  in  the 
springiest  arm-chair,  proceeds  to  drone  forth  Bohn  for  about  half  an 
hour,  by  which  time  the  industry  of  Lumper  is  exhausted,  and  the 
two  sail  forth  from  the  college  gate  in  search  of  a  billiard-table. 
This,  to  the  credit  of  the  University,  is  no  difficult  thing  to  find 
vacant  at  noonday.  The  loser  of  two  games  out  of  three,  it  is 
agreed,  shall  defray  the  cost  of  the  table ;  but  Mr.  Sponge,  from  his 
superior  play,  is  to  allow  his  opponent  twenty  points  out  of  fifty.  At 
first  Mr.  Sponge  plays  with  amazing  incaution,  so  that  Mr.  Lumper 
wins  easily.  The  second  game  is  more  even,  and  it  would  be  evident 
to  a  bystander  that  if  only  Mr.  Sponge  were  to  put  forth  his  strength, 
he  could  win  off  the  reel.  Nevertheless  he  allows  Mr.  Lumper  to 
score  forty-six  tp  his  thirty-eight,  before  he  makes  a  break  and  wins 
apparently  by  a  fluke.  At  this  result  Mr.  Lumper  is  excited,  and 
proposes  to  put  a  sovereign  on  the  third  game.  Sponge  demurs,  and 
consulting  his  watch  declares  it  is  luncheon  time.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Lumper,  not  to  be  baulked,  says,  *  Of  course  you  lunch  with  me. 
I've  lots  of  cold  fowl  and  that  sort  of  thing  in  my  cupboard.'  To 
which  Mr.  Sponge  responds,  '  Break  away,  then,'  and  the  ill-starred 
Lumper  begins  the  new  game  in  a  hurried  nervous  sort  of  fashion, 
leaving  the  balls  over  the  pockets,  and  otherwise  giving  Sponge  every 
chance.  The  result  is,  that  he  loses  the  game  in  about  ten  minutes 
by  twenty  points,  Sponge  doing  what  he  pleases  with  the  balls,  and 
pocketing  the  sovereign  with  well-affected  nonchalance. 

Before  half-past  one  Mr.  Sponge  is  seated  in  No.  5,  devouring 
cold  chicken  with  pickled  melon,  pate-de-foie-gras,  tongue,  and  other 
delicacies.  Robert  is  in  attendance  to  draw  corks,  and  make  him- 
self useful.  Moselle  begins  to  flow,  as  also  dry  sherry.  The  former 
is  imbibed  in  tumblers,  the  latter  in  wine-glasses.  Just  as  luncheon 
is  about  to  terminate,  Robert  introduces  a  lobster- salad,  which 
he  asserts  he  forgot,  but  which  in  reality  he  designed  for  his 
own  private  delectation.     At  the  sight  of  this  tempting  dish,  the 
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two  young  men  fall  to  again,  and  the  brightest  hopes  of  Robert  are 
dashed. 

Now  Mr.  Sponge,  having  played  no  mean  knife  and  fork,  begins 
to  feel  rather  overeaten  than  not.  Nor  does  even  one  of  Benson's 
most  fragrant  cigars  succeed  in  initiating  digestion.  Air,  therefore, 
if  not  exercise,  appears  essential  to  happiness.  Of  the  two,  perhaps 
he  would  prefer  the  former  without  the  latter.  To  secure  which  end 
he  sets  about  in  his  usual  judgmatical  way. 

Sponge.  I  say,  Lumper,  old  bird,  I've  had  such  a  heavy  feed 
that  I  seem  to  want  a  good  brisk  walk,  or  a  game  of  fives. 

Lumper  {the  laziest  of  his  species).  I  hate  walking,  and  I  can't 
play  fives.     It  hurts  one's  hands,  you  know,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Sponge  {tiresome  and  pertinacious).  But  it's  uncommonly 
healthy. 

Lumper  {terrified  lest  he  should  he  bullied  into  either  of  the  sug- 
gcitions  flung  out  by  his  friend).  No,  I  really  couldn't.  It — ^it 
would  give  me  heartburn.  0,  that  reminds  me ;  by  the  way,  I  told 
Tobin  to  send  round  his  dogcart  at  three.     Let's  go  for  a  drive. 

Sponge.  With  all  my  heart.  By  the  way,  if  it's  Tobin's  kick- 
ing mare,  you  had  better  let  me  handle  the  ribbons. 

Lumper  {rather  gloomily).  Yes,  if  you  like.  I  don't  care — 
that  is,  you  know — 

Sponge  {taking  another  cigar  unasked).  All  right,  old  fellow. 
That's  settled. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Sponge  is  to  have  the  amusement  of  driving, 
Mr.  Lumper  of  paying.  Indeed,  so  careful  is  Mr.  Sponge  to  guard 
against  the  chance  of  parting  with  a  farthing  of  his  own  slender 
stock  of  coin,  that  he  positively  allows  his  victim  to  pay  the  ostler 
and  the  turnpike ;  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  hint  at  bitter  beer 
along  the  road. 

Leaving  Mr.  Sponge  to  enjoy  his  drive,  we  may  pause  for  a 
moment  in  our  narration,  and  indulge  in  a  little  moralising.  It  would 
seem  rather  a  mistake  to  throw  indulgence  in  the  way  of  young  men 
who  have  their  battle  to  fight  in  this  adamantine  world.  A  man 
^0  up  to  three-and-twenty  is  accustomed  to  perfect  luxury  finds  it 
hard  to  shake  down  to  the  drudgery  of  a  schoolmaster's  or  curate's 
life,  with  a  routine  of  hard  work  and  indifferent  food.  Hence  many 
a  Bonl  which  was  once  bright  and  elastic,  by  middle  age  becomes 
soared,  sardonic,  and  demoralised.  Poverty,  always  a  burden,  is  to 
such  a  one  almost  intolerable ;  it  suffices  to  crush  the  better  nature 
of  the  man ;  it  is  a  demon  to  destroy,  not  an  angel  to  purify.  We 
do  not  train  for  a  University  boat-race  on  champagne  and  port,  nor 
will  those  same  luxuries  ever  prepare  a  man  for  the  longer  and  more 
difficult  race  which  leads  to  the  goal  of  competency. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  moutons,  Messrs.  Lumper  and  Sponge* 
Having  trotted  Tobin's  poor  mare  for  about  five-and-tN?enl^  imka^ 
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till  she  has  neither  kick  nor  heart  left  in  her,  they  return  to  college 
for  a  thorough  ablution.  Mr.  Sponge,  having  rehabilitated  to  his 
satisfEkction,  marches  majestically  into  hall,  and  is  duly  invited  to  Mr. 
Tompkins'  wine.  Of  course  Mr.  Sponge,  on  receiving  this  invitation 
so  very  late  in  the  day,  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  mock-modesty.  *  He 
really  is  very  much  obliged,  but — ah — fears  that  he  shall  put  Tomp- 
kins out.  He  has  some  letters  to  write,  and  a  variety  of  things  to 
do.  In  fact,  he  would  rather  be  excused.'  Now  Tompkins  hates 
Sponge,  and  would  prefer  his  room  to  his  company;  but  he  does  not 
care  to  accept  this  sort  of  refusal,  so  he  presses  Sponge  to  be  so  very 
kind  as  to  look  in,  if  only  for  a  few  moments,  asserting  that  he  has 
some  very  peculiar  old  wine  which  he  wishes  Sponge  to  pronounce 
a  verdict  upon.  Sponge,  thus  assured  of  his  own  importance,  looks 
round  the  table  to  find  that  his  society  will  not  prove  unacceptable 
to  those  present.  Then,  with  a  sigh  of  modest  satisfaction,  he  says, 
*  Thanks,  Tompkins ;  I'll  try  to  do  justice  to  your  hospitable  board.' 

Justice  is  not  the  word.  Mr.  Sponge  having  got  hold  of  the 
bottle  of  'peculiar  old,'  which  came  direct  from  the  cellars  of  the 
Tompkins'  mansion,  punishes  it  ferociously.  When  every  one  too  is 
well-drunk,  Mr.  Sponge  'troubles'  Tompkins  for  the  claret;  a  minute 
after  that  he  again  '  troubles'  Jones  for  the  sherry ;  and  indeed  he 
keeps  on  *  troubling'  till  most  of  the  guests  have  finished  their  cofifee 
and  cigars,  when  he  takes  a  fresh  start  and  begins  very  much  where 
they  have  left  oflf,  merely  requesting  some  fresh  anchovy-toast,  which 
has  to  be  made  on  purpose. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Sponge  has  been,  after  his  kind,  grossly  absorb- 
ent, he  has  done  something  towards  earning  his  food  and  drinks. 
Talk,  small  and  large,  has  exuded  from  his  lips  incessantly.  Chaff 
has  been  winnowed  from  his  fertile  brain ;  and  with  such  effect  that 
he  has  actually  laughed  little  Slingsby,  a  boy  just  fresh  from  the 
fifth  form,  into  ordering  shell-fish  unlimited  at  eleven  o'clock,  so  as 
to  make  a  night  of  it.  Slingsby  has  not  yet  learned  the  value  of 
money,  so  he  complies  with  Mr.  Sponge's  tyrannical  demands  with 
beaming  smiles  and  the  happiest  good  temper. 

Immediately  after  coffee  de  rlgu£ur  follow  cards.  At  last  Mr. 
Sponge  has,  willy-nilly,  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  He  must 
make  his  stake.  Nay,  more,  he  holds  most  infamous  hands,  and  it 
appears  as  if  he  must  lose  and  lose  heavily.  Yet  when  eleven  strikes, 
and  the  players  rise  for  supper,  it  is  discovered  that  this  most  unfor- 
tunate man  has  landed  a  nice  little  sum.  No  one  knows  exactly 
how  much  he  is  to  the  good,  except  ourselves,  who,  being  behind 
the  scenes,  may  confidentially  inform  the  courteous  reader  that  it  is 
exactly  three  pounds  sterling. 

Little  Slingsby  has  quite  come  up  to  the  regulation  hospitable 
mark.  There  are  strange  and  spicey  drinks  in  silver ;  there  is  a 
liberal  supply  of  native  oysters,  with  a  lobster  or  so  and  a  monster 
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crab.  Beer,  bread,  cheese,  and  other  buttery  commodities  are  all 
orer  the  place  in  profusion ;  whilst  on  the  fire  sings  a  large  kettle, 
and  the  scout  has  borrowed  a  punch-bowl  the  size  of  a  basin,  but  in 
old-fashioned  fluted  silver,  from  the  common-room.  Presto,  young 
appetites  go  at  the  fish.  There  is  neither  ceremony  nor  moderation. 
Every  one  for  himself  is  the  universal  motto.  Sponge  is  preeminent 
in  respect  of  deglutition.  Sponge  is  observed  to  dally  long  and  deeply 
with  the  strange  drinks.  At  last,  hilarity  assuming  the  place  of 
gonnandisation,  little  Slingsby  proposes  that  before  Mr.  Sponge 
faTonrs  the  company  with  a  song  he  be  requested  to  concoct  the 
whisky-punch.  This  motion  being  seconded  by  acclamations,  Mr. 
Sponge  proceeds  to  make  that  seductive  liquor  on  the  Irish  principle 
that  every  drop  of  water  spoils  the  punch.  Then,  having  done  his 
duty  by  braying  a  meaningless  ditty,  he  lights  his  pipe,  fills  a  tum- 
bler of  punch,  and,  retreating  to  a  quiet  comer,  proceeds  to  enjoy 
himself,  whilst  younger  and  more  mercurial  souls  are  howling,  bear- 
fighting,  and  otherwise  representing  Pandemonium. 

As  he  will  not  exceed  this  one  tumbler  of  punch,  being  much 
too  wise  to  run  the  risk  of  intoxication,  we  can  now  make  up  his 
little  bill  for  the  day,  which  shall  be  computed  on  anything  but  an 
exaggerated  scale,  the  luxuries  purchased  by  undergraduates  being, 
as  a  rule,  charged  for  at  fifty  per  cent  profit  to  the  purveyors ;  so 
that  our  figures  really  do  not  represent  the  actual  cost  to  society  of 
Mr.  Sponge,  B.A.,  between  sunrise  and  midnight : 

{Salmon  cutlets,  lobster  sauce,  tea,  toast,  eggA,  cream  £0  2    G 

One  plover,  part  of  omelette,  sundries        .        .        .  0  2    6 

Pint  of  cider-cup,  and  two  cigars  at  6^.     .        .        .  0  2    0 

Soda-and-brandy 0  10 

Wing  and  breast  of  chicken       .        .        .        .        .  0  2    0 

Tongue,  bread,  butter,  cream  cheese  .        .        .        .  0  10 

PdU'de-faie-grM 0  16 

Pint  and  half  (reputed)  of  moselle,  lobster  salad       .  0  5    0 

Three-quarters  pint  of  dry  sherry       .        .        .        .  0  16 

Two  cigars 0  10 

Dinner  in  the  college  hall  .        .        .        .        .        .  0  2    6 

Beer  at  do 0  0    6 

Share  of  wine  and  dessert  at  Tompkins'    .        .        .  0  4    0 

Cigar,  coffee,  toast,  &c 0  10 

Share  of  shell-fish,  &c 0  3    0 

Share  of  strange  drinks 0  2    0 

Bread,  beer,  butter,  &c 0  0    6 

Share  of  punch,  tobacco,  &c 0  2    0 

Total  for  comestibles  only   .        .        .        .      £1  15    6 

Won  at  bUliards 10    0 

Share  of  Uble     .        .        .        ..        .        .        .  016 

Share  of  dog-cart  and  turnpikes        .        .        .        .  0    7    6 

Won  at  cards 3    0    0 

Grand  toUl £Q    4    (^ 
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christened  one  -  hundred  -and-  something  -or-  other  -  odd — ^we  tramped 
about  wearily  day  after  day,  for  well  nigh  a  week,  '  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none ;'  until,  at  last,  we  had  to  give  up  the  game  in  de- 
spair, as  not  being  worth  the  candle — or  rather  shoe-leather — 
through  our  inability  to  light  upon  any  lodgings  fitted  up  according 
to  the  very  ultra-English  ideas  of  my  Mend's  wife.  One  landlady, 
I  remember,  was  horrified  at  our  strictures  on  her  bedroom  accom- 
modation, the  general  custom  in  the  States  being  to  provide  only  the 
barest  absolute  necessaries,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  old  Iron 
Duke's  chamber  at  Apsley  House ;  the  good  dame  was  also  filled 
with  astonishment  at  our  wanting  a  private  sitting-room  apart  firom 
the  other  lodgers,  considering  the  notion  as  one  of  whose  extrava- 
gance only  *  a  darned  Britisher'  could  be  guilty.  '  I  can't  make  out 
nohow  what  yer  can  want  a  sottin'  reum  fur,'  she  said  on  parting; 
'  ain't  the  parlors  good  enough  fur  yer  ?'  and  she  may  dtill  be  puz- 
zling her  New  England  brains  over  the  matter,  for  all  I  know  to  the 
contrary.  During  our  unsuccessful  search,  however,  we  noticed  one 
especial  point  of  interest  to  us,  and  that  was  the  general  respect 
and  regard  with  which  Queen  Victoria  is  looked  upon  by  all  classes 
across  the  Atlantic.  In  almost  every  other  house  in  which  we 
entered  we  saw  the  portrait  of  her  Majesty  hung  in  juxtaposition 
to  the  inevitable  engraving  of '  Washington  and  his  Family,'  sacred 
amongst  the  Penates  of  all  American  homes. 

Good  apartments  are  difficult  to  be  procured  in  New  York, 
because  '  boarding  out'  is  the  rule  in  all  towns  throughout  the 
States,  and  separate  establishments  the  exception.  In  fact,  house- 
rent  is  so  excessive  in  the  cities,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  for 
middle-class  people  to  hire  houses  for  themselves,  as  with  us ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  boarding-out  system, 
apart  from  its  suiting  the  national  character,  that  tends  to  sink 
individuality  for  the  good,  or  ill,  of  the  community  at  large.  I  have 
known  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  paid  for  a  small  house  in 
Brooklyn — the  '  Surrey  side'  of  the  Empire  City — which  would  not 
command  a  forty-pound  rental  in  the  best  London  suburb.  *  Up 
town,'  in  and  about  Fifth-avenue,  even  paltry  buildings  let  for 
enormous  sums,  and  are  impossible  to  any  but  millionaires  who  may 
have  just '  struck  ile.' 

Following  the  *  custom  of  the  country,*  my  friends  and  myself 
had  to  be  contented  with  a  boarding-house;  and,  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  managed  to  select  a  very  comfortable  one,  '  located'  in  one 
of  the  best  quarters  of  boulevard-lined  Brooklyn,  to  which  part  we 
were  especially  recommended  during  the  hot  weather  of  our  first 
summer  in  the  States — Long  Island,  on  which  this  suburb  of  .Man- 
hattan's town  is  built,  being  open  to  the  ocean  breezes,  and  conse- 
quently more  healthy  than  the  main  land. 

Our  hostess  here  was  a  rather  pretty,  '  nice,'  energetic  little 
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woman,  with  piercing  black  eyes,  raven  hair,  and  of  the  genuine 
American  facial  type.     She  came,  fortunately  for  us,  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Union ;  being  hence  not  as  yet  versed  in  the  ways  of 
the  city,  for  which  she  was  certainly  none  the  worse.   Her  husband, 
of  whom  we  saw  little  save  in  the  evenings,  was  a  naturalised 
Dutchman;  and  although  he  had  lived  almost  from  his  youth  up 
nntil  now,  or  then,  in  New  York,  he  yet  bore  a  strong  aroma,  so  to 
speak,  of  Holland  and  the  Zuyder  Zee  about  him.     Our  household 
was  farther  composed  of  two  old  maiden  ladies  hailing  from  the 
adjacent  State,  one  of  whom  had  been  a  governess,  or  *  school  marm,' 
as  they  call  lady  teachers  out  West,  and  the  other  had  '  seen  better 
days ' — harmless  both  ;  two  native  sons  of  New  York,  young,  am- 
bitious,  '  go-a-headative,'  and   aspiring   in   the  manner  of  Young 
America ;  two  young  Canadian  ladies  living  on  their  means,  who 
subsequently  initiated  us  into  the  mysteries  of  waltzing  on  skates 
and  the  delicacies  of  maple  sugar ;  a  young  Irish-American  milliner, 
as  pretty  and  captivating  as  if  she  had  been  bom  in  the  '  ould  coun- 
thry,'  and  not  across  the  seas  ;  a  Bhode  Island  engineer,  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  a  native  gentleman  and  of  *  Nature's  noblemen' 
that  I  have  ever  met ;  in  addition  to  the  four  small  children  of  our 
landlord  and  his  better-half,  two  *  helps'  or  servants,  my  English 
friend  and  wife,  and  myself. 

Nineteen  souls  in  all,  we  lived  in  a  neat,  compact,  brown-stone 
bouse,  with  green  jalousies  to  its  windows,  and  a  high  *  stoop,'  or 
porch,  in  its  front,  situated  close  to  Fulton-avenue,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  suburb.  It  was  early  in  June  when  we  came  here,  and 
the  end  of  the  following  spring  ere  we  left — a  rather  long  residence 
in  one  boarding-house  for  America,  where  moving  about  constantly 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  change — and 
yet,  during  the  entire  lime  of  our  stay,  we  had  nothing  to  cause  us 
inconvenience  beyond  the  natural  difference  of  the  mode  of  life  to 
our  English  ideas ;  for  allowances  were  made  on  both  sides,  and 
thus  '  discord  dire'  prevented  from  entering  into  the  peaceful  fold 
of  our  happy  fiamily. 

In  England  we  all  complain,  somehow  or  other,  a  good  deal  on 
the  score  of  domestics,  various  high-coloured  instances  of  *  servant- 
galism'  being  frequently  depicted;  but  I  should  very  much  like 
some  of  these  grumblers — the  evil  generally  arising  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  from  their  own  fault  in  the  treatment  of  their  servants — 
to  go  through  but  one-half  the  torment  which  an  American  house- 
keeper has  to  endure  from  her  '  helps,'  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
exacting  British  matrons  would  then  cease  their  endless  diatribes 
against  *  the  greatest  plagues  in  life.' 

Across  the  water,  masters  and  mistresses  are  retained  on  suffer- 
ance, and  not  their  domestics,  who  will  discard  them  at  a  moment's 
notioey  through  offended  dignity  or  the  chance  of  *  bettering  them- 
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selves.'  Under  the  equality  banner  of  the  blessed  Stars  and  Stripes, 
no  man  or  woman  will  submit  to  be  called  a  *  servant,'  even  of  the 
Deity !  0,  no  !  They  are  assistants,  or  helps,  although  often  a  sad 
look  out  in  time  of  need,  as  they  are  well  aware  of  their  importance. 

The  larger  number  of  the  domestics  in  service  throughout  the 
States  are  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  so  the  old  time-honoured  and 
exclusive  dictum  formerly  current  in  English  advertisements,  *  No 
Irish  need  apply,'  would  be  sadly  out  of  place  in  New  York.  As 
soon  as  she  gets  over  the  voyage,  Bridget  becomes  '  a  grate  lady 
enthirely,*  and  comports  herself  accordingly.  She  requires  a  place 
to  engage  herself  out  to — not  that  she  would  *  demane  herself'  by 
slavish  service,  but  just  for  a  home  and  companionship  sake — so  she 
puts  a  notice  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers  to  that  eflfect,  directing 
any  one  who  tiiay  be  struck  by  reading  of  her  accomplishments  in 
cooking  and  mangling — about  synonymous  terms,  by  the  way — to 
call  upon  hei\  This  is  an  actual  fact,  without  exaggeration.  Any 
one  wanting  servants  has  to  always  wait  on  thevi  at  the  address 
they  may  give,  the  positions  of  employer  and  employed  being  in 
many  respects  completely  reversed. 

Should  the  lady  who  calls  on  her  happen  to  suit  our  friend 
Bridget,  conceding  several  weak  points  referring  to  hours  of  work, 
*  the  best  of  mate  and  dhrink,'  hours  out,  holidays,  and  the  visits  of 
her  *  cousin,'  she  accepts  the  situation;  and,  engaging  a  black  boy  to 
carry  her  traps  to  the  new  place,  makes  her  appearance  at  the  time 
best  suited  to  her  own  convenience.  In  the  generality  of  boarding- 
houses  where  she  is  engaged,  Bridget  may  do  exactly  as  she  pleases, 
according  to  the  temper  and  tenor  of  her  own  sweet  will.  No  native 
bashfulness  or  diffidence  of  manner  prevents  her  from  taking  part  in 
the  general  conversation  of  the  boarders  at  the  table  d'hote,  and  she 
will  often,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  peradventure,  sit  down  at  the 
festal  board  in  company  with  her  master  and  mistress  and  the  other 
guests.  In  case  of  anything  occurring  to  displease  her  ladyship, 
ofif  she  goes  at  once,  bag  and  baggage ;  and,  as  she  can  readily  pro- 
cure another  place,  her  employers  are  chary  of  offending  her,  putting 
up  with  her  airs  and  independence,  bon  gre,  mal  pre,  and  considering 
it  better  to  bear  the  ills  they  have  than  fly  to  others  they  know  not 
of.  I  have  heard  hundreds  of  anecdotes  of  Bridget's  ways  and 
means  to  her  end,  some  of  which  would  be  incredible  to  English 
readers.  The  average  wages  of  ordinary  maids-of-all-work  in  New 
York  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month,  with  *  everything 
found '  (about  3/.  as  a  rule)  ;  while  good  cooks  can  obtain  double 
and  treble  that  rate. 

In  our  Brooklyn  boarding-house,  one  of  the  servants  was  of  a 
much  better  stamp  than  the  generality  of  those  common  in  the 
States.  Old  Jane  came  from  Tyrone,  she  said,  and  in  appearance, 
language,  and  nature  exhibited  strongly  the  half-Scotch  character- 
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istics  of  those  who  hail  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  She  was  sixty 
years  old,  if  she  were  a  day,  judging  her  hy  her  hard  physiognomy 
and  wintry  locks ;  hut  her  movements  were  as  fall  of  life,  and  she 
was  as  hale  and  hearty,  as  if  she  had  seen  but  thirty  summers. 
Jane  was  a  capital  servant ;  tidy,  clean,  respectful,  and  up  to  her 
work,  being  uncontaminated,  in  spite  of  her  long  residence  in 
America,  by  that  spirit  of  braggadocio  which  infects  most  of  her 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  from  the  moment  that  they  land  at 
Castle  Garden  and  tread  the  *  free  soil'  of  the  Great  Republic. 
Indeed,  she  had  a  hearty  contempt  for  every  one  not  belonging  to 
the  old  country,  always  speaking  with  disdain  and  disparagement  of 
'thayse  Amirricans,'  as  she  scomfriUy  styled  them.  Her  sole  weak- 
ness was  drink,  to  which  she  invariably  yielded  on  periodical  occa- 
sions. As  sure  as  Jane  received  her  month's  wages,  she  would  go 
off  on  a  spree,  or  'jamboree,'  as  it  is  called  significantly  on  the 
other  side,  for  a  couple  of  days,  although  she  always  said  in  advance 
that  she  was  going  to  *  say  her  sisther.*  When  the  forty-eight 
hours  were  up,  in  which  time  her  money  would  punctually  be  ex- 
pended, she  would  return  again  to  Brooklyn,  looking  older  and  more 
careworn.  For  yet  another  day  she  was  in  the  habit  of  being  very 
lachrymose,  bewailing  the  loss  of  her  grandmother,  from  whom  death 
had  probably  parted  her  forty  years  before.  After  this  fit  of  contri- 
tion, however,  she  would  set  bravely  to  work  again  harder  than  ever, 
and  be  as  sober  as  a  judge  until  the  next  month  came  to  an  end,  and 
with  it  a  fresh  supply  of  dollars  wherewith  to  procure  her  favour- 
ite inebriating  beverage,  which  was,  if  I  recollect  aright,  raw  Irish 
whisky.  The  other  *  help*  was  a  little  active  American  girl,  whom 
old  Jane  was  always  slanging  and  otherwise  keeping  up  to  best 
duties,  which  consisted  mainly  in  minding  our  landlady's  infant 
family:  to  do  her  justice,  she  succeeded  in  doing  this  very  well;  as, 
but  for  an  occasional  scampering  to  be  heard  in  distant  passages, 
and  mayhap  a  yell  of  juvenile  agony  now  and  then,  we  should  hardly 
have  known  a  child  was  in  the  house.  For  my  part,  I  don't  think 
I  saw  one  twice  during  the  whole  time  of  my  stay  in  the  family. 

Volgsleigen,  our  host,  was  a  printer,  and  a  very  good  printer 
too.  I  have  always  had  a  leaning  to  the  trade,  and  took  a  fancy 
to  him  from  the  first.  He  employed  some  hundred  hands  or  so,  I 
believe,  and  did  a  large  business  in  New  York,  the  adjacent  *  city,* 
whither  he  wended  his  way  at  an  early  hour  every  morning,  long 
before  I  was  up,  returning  home  to  diimer,  or  *  supper'  as  his  wife 
termed  the  meal,  at  six.  His  weak  point  was  poUtics,  and  he 
regarded  with  a  more  jealous  eye  the  movements  of  parties,  al- 
though only  a  '  naturalised'  citizen,  than  any  native  down-easter 
from  Massachusetts.  My  friend  and  myself  won  his  heart  com- 
pletely by  teaching  him  cribbage,  a  game  of  cards  of  which  he  had 
never  heard  before  our  advent  within  his  domicile^  and  to  ^hklv  hA 
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immediately  '  cottoned*  with  frantic  zeal.  We  afterwards  rather 
regretted  initiating  him  into  the  secrets  of  the  play,  as,  ever  after  his 
mastering  it,  he  would  urge  us  of  an  evening  to  try  our  skill,  and 
the  ears  of  the  other  hoarders  would  he  dinned  with  the  notation  of 
'fifteen  two,  fifteen  four,  and  one  for  his  noh,'  until  midnight. 

Mrs.  v.,  our  landlady,  was  a  very  jolly  little  woman.  In 
education  and  manner  she  was  thoroughly  well-bred ;  but  she  had 
not  that  soupgon  of  affectation  and  'loudness'  about  her  which 
most  American  women  from  the  interior  possess.  Her  energetic 
character  was  quite  a  contrast  to  that  of  her  placid  spouse.  She 
could  sing  very  well,  play  the  piano,  and  dance  to  perfection ; 
and  yet,  \vith  all  her  refinement,  she  was  the  busiest  housewife 
imaginable,  acting  up  con  amore  to  the  principle,  illustrated  by  John 
Leech  in  Punch  some  years  ago,  of  '  when  you  want  a  thing  done, 
do  it  yourself.'  We  could  frequently  see  her,  when  she  believed 
herself  unseen,  handling  a  broom  or  dustpan  with  the  dexterity  of 
an  adept ;  while,  as  for  culinary  skill,  she  was  great  at  cakes  of  all 
sorts,  hot  biscuits,  '  clam  fritters,'  and  the  like,  besides  ^punkins 
some,  I  reckon,'  at  pumpkin  pie.  Idleness  was  assuredly  not  one 
of  her  failings,  for  she  would  be  up  at  five  o'clock,  not  *  with  the 
lark,'  but  when  the  whip-poor-will  used  to  be  going  to  bed;  so  as 
to  have  breakfast  ready  by  six  for  the  early  risers ;  and  then,  after 
having  probably  assisted  in  its  preparation,  you  would  see  her  pre- 
siding at  the  table  in  the  most  becoming  of  morning  costumes,  as 
if  she  had  only  just  come  down-stairs.  During  the  day  she  would 
be  bustling  about  the  house,  seeing  after  the  various  exigences  of 
the  menage,  although  one  seldom  or  ever  caught  sight  of  her  again 
mitil  dinner-time  amved,  when  she  would  appear  once  more  as 
bright  as  a  new  pin,  and  as  if  she  had  been  doing  nothing  but 
adorning  herself.  In  the  evening,  until  her  husband,  through  our 
means,  unfortunately  became  acquainted  with  the  fascinations  of 
cribbage,  she  used  to  be  in  the  habit  of  getting  him  to  take  her  to 
the  play,  being,  like  all  the  inhabitants  of  Transatlantica,  a  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  the  drama ;  afterwards,  however,  we  saw  more  of 
her  at  home,  and  she  was  invariably  the  last  up  in  the  house :  my 
private  belief  is  that  she  never  went  to  bed  at  all,  but  existed  in 
some  miraculous  way  without  any  sleep  or  rest  whatever.  American 
women  and  men  have  certainly  a  large  amount  of  electricity  in  their 
composition,  if  one  may  judge  them  from  the  manner  in  which,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  they  rush  through  life ;  in  any  given  num- 
ber 6f  years  they  live  to  twice  the  extent  we  do,  although  whether 
they  really  enjoy  this  locomotive  sort  of  existence  is  questionable. 

Our  old  lady  lodgers  were  of  difierent  dispositions  and  appear- 
ances, although  they  assimilated  in  age.  One  was  serious,  grave, 
quiet,  and  demure ;  the  other  slightly  skittish,  and  inclined  to  ape 
the  airs  and  graces  of  sweet  seventeen,  reminding  one  of  Theodore 
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Hook's  pregnant  epigram  of  '  mutton  dressed  lamb-fashion.'     Poor 
Miss  Bird !  what  wicked  fan  used  to  be  made  of  her  little  corkscrew 
artificial  ringlets  and  purest  complexion  of  *  rose-bloom'  and  '  pearl- 
white'  !    The  younger  lassies,  especially  those  from  Montreal,  were 
decided  acquisitions  to  the  circle,  and  kept  us  all  alive  and  on  the 
gui-rirf .     You  must  go  to  Canada  and  cross  the  border  to  appre- 
ciate the  grace  and  espieglerie  of  a  provincial  belle.     If  you  cannot 
manage  to  go  so  far,  just  look  at  the  Signorina  Albani,  nee  La  Jeu- 
nesse,  the  next  time  you  go  to  the  Italian  Opera.  She  was  bom  in  the 
old  Arcadie  inmiortaUsed  by  Longfellow,  and  will  present  to  you  some 
idea  of  how  bewitching  and  beautiful  a  French  Canadienne  can  be. 

As  regards  our  *  gentlemen  lodgers,'  one  of  them,  a  native  of 
New  York,  was,  without  exception,  the  biggest,  *  cutest'  scamp  and 
the  greatest  liar  I  ever  came  across  on  either  continent.      The 
drawer  of  the  long-bow  mentioned  in  Peter  Simple,  who  closed  his 
mendacious  career  when  on  his  death-bed  by  declaring  that  he  had 
known  a  man  to  live  with  the  death-rattle  in  his  throat  for  six  weeks, 
would  have  been  '  of  no  account'  by  the  side  of  young  Manhattan. 
He  lied  with  such  an  exquisite  address  and  unblushing  efirontery 
that  he  made  falsehood  appear  like  a  work  of  art.    According  to  his 
own  statement,  he  had  been  everything  in  turn,  although  now  only 
a  clerk  in  a  Broadway  insurance-office,  and  had  been  everywhere  ;  we 
sopposed,  however,  and  I  believe  with  justice,  that  he  had  never 
'seen  the  outside  of  Sandy  Hook.'    The  Bhode  Island  engineer  was 
a  strong  contrast  to  this  lively  gentleman  and  his  friend,  the  other 
New  Yorker.     He  was  really  well-bred  and  well-educated,  mostly 
from  natural  ability  and  self-teaching,  and  the  most  unassuming 
American  one  could  wish  to  meet.     He  had  passed  through  the 
greatest  perils  amongst  the  Bocky  Mountain  ranges,  when  prospect- 
ing with  a  survey  party  for  the  then  proposed  and  now  completed 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  uniting  the  Empire  City  with  California,  and 
had  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil  war  by  his  gallantry;  but 
of  all  this  he  never  spoke,  and  I  only  heard  of  his  deeds  afterwards 
through  another  source. 

The  routine  of  our  boarding-house  life  was  at  first  very  dull  and 
nninteresting,  until  we  all  got  more  intimate  and  sociable  together. 
In  the  generality  of  these  establishments,  however,  in  the  States,  the 
people  living  in  the  same  houses  never  meet  except  at  meal-times, 
which  are  hurried  over,  as  they  separate  immediately  afterwards, 
going  to  their  bedrooms  or  sallying  out  in  pursuit  of  *  devilment  and 
divarshun,'  as  Pat  said.  There  is  one  delicate  point,  by  the  way, 
connected  with  Transatlantic  houses,  which  I  should  not  forget  to 
call  attention  to,  and  that  is  in  the  matter  of  boot-cleaning.  No 
servants  over  there  will  condescend  to  polish  another  person's 
shoes.  They  think  it  not  only  derogatory  to  their  newly- acquired 
dignity,  but  absolutely  a  slavish  and  servile  proceeding*,  oelA  «io 
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they  accordingly  decline  doing  it.  Should  yon,  brought  up  mo< 
thodically  in  the  ways  of  the  Old  World,  carefully  place  your 
boots  without  your  chamber-door  when  retiring  to  rest,  in  the  ex- 
pectation  of  finding  them  in  the  morning  resplendent  with  all  the 
shininess  of  Day  and  Martin's  elixir,  you  will  be  sadly  disappointed, 
I'm  afraid.  There  they  will  be,  sure  enough,  but  in  the  precise 
state  in  which  you  left  them  overnight,  untouched  by  menial  hand. 
If  you  want  them  done,  you  must  buckle-to  with  a  will  and  plenty  of 
'  elbow-grease,'  and  polish  them  yourself,  or  else  wait  until  you  get 
out  into  the  business  quarters  of  the  city,  where  you  may  possibly 
capture  an  Ethiopian  specimen  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  brigade. 

Our  cuisine  was  pretty  fair,  although  displaying,  according  to 
the  ordinary  wont  of  American  households,  more  abimdance  and 
prodigality  than  taste.  There  was  always  plenty  to  eat,  but  the 
cooking  would  never  have  satisfied  a  gourmand.  Still  it  is  won- 
derful to  new-comers  to  the  country  to  see  the  amount  of  food 
which  Jonathan  manages  to  dispose  of  during  the  day.  In  the 
morning,  for  instance,  there  used  to  be  in  our  establishment  a 
hea>7  breakfast,  as  if  for  a  hunt-meeting  at  home,  with  chops  and 
steaks,  fried  fish,  vegetables,  in  addition  to  all  sorts  of  hot  cakes, 
made  of  buckwheat  and  so  on,  to  wind  up  with.  All  this  would  be 
*  got  through  with,'  too,  by  the  ardent  appetites  of  the  boarders  at 
even  so  early  an  hour  as  six  ante-meridian ;  and  then  they  would 
be  ready  for  lunch,  or  the  old-fashioned  '  dinner,'  as  some  call  it,  at 
noon.  When  six  in  the  evening  came  round,  they  would  play  as 
vigorous  a  knife-and-fork  game  as  ever  again,  and  probably  wind  up 
the  day  with  an  oyster-supper  and  ice-creams. 

From  statistics  I  obtained  and  compared  with  those  of  Paris  and 
London,  I  believe  the  Americans  are  the  largest  meat- eaters  in  the 
world,  exceeding  us  in  the  amount  of  animal  food  they  consume  even  as 
the  dwellers  in  the  city  of  Lutetia  exceed  our  consumption  of  bread. 
Over  three  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  meat,  of  an  estimated  value  of 
some  150,000  dols.,  are  bought  and  sold  every  day  in  Washington 
Market,  New  York.  There  is,  however,  great  waste,  large  joints 
being  the  specialty  in  boarding-houses,  and  unlimited  application  to 
the  fire  the  practice — the  meat  being  invariably  burnt  up  if  baked, 
and  reduced  to  rags  if  boiled.  The  bill  of  fare  all  the  year  round  is 
composed  principally  of  beef  and  mutton,  untU,  like  the  lord's  ser- 
vants who  were  rationed  on  rabbits,  one  is  incUned  to  exclaim,  after 
a  course  of  New-World  housekeeping,  of  beef  and  mutton,  both  ten- 
der and  tough,  *  Praise  the  Lord,  I've  had  enough !'  For  the  infor- 
mation of  the  reader,  I  may  here  say  that  the  average  price  of  beef 
in  New  York  is  some  fourteen  cents  a  pound ;  of  mutton,  fifteen 
cents ;  veal,  eighteen  cents ;  and  pork,  twenty  cents.  For  the  latter 
viand,  however,  you  must  go  to  Cincinnati,  the  paradise  of  pigs,  to 
get  it  in  perfection.     These  prices  are  equivalent  in  our  circulating 
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medinm  to  about  sixpence,  sixpence-halfpenny^  eightpence,  and  ten- 
pence  per  pound  respectively. 

Fish  is  also  a  considerable  article  of  diet  in  the  States,  and  onr 
Transatlantic  cousins  have  a  varied  choice  in  the  article.  The  blue 
fish,  caught  chiefly  in  Long  Island  Sound  and  off  Sandy  Hook,  and 
tasting  somewhat  like  a  fine  trout,  is  the  favourite  specimen ;  there 
are  also  to  be  had  the  cod,  halibut,  haddock,  herring,  mackerel, 
the  black  fish,  white  fish,  wheat  fish,  weak  fish  (a  strong  fellow 
thoQgh  to  tackle),  eels,  pogies,  sea  bass,  striped  bass,  trout,  stur- 
geon, sheep's-head — a  very  fine  variety — flounders,  and  many  others 
whose  local  names  would  not  be  recognised  in  England.  Oysters 
are,  however,  the  grand  production  of  American  waters.  They  beat 
OUT  'natives'  all  to  nothing ;  although,  as  they  are  generally  of  very 
hu^e  size,  they  are  more  adapted  for  cooking  purposes  than  for 
being  eaten  au  naturel.  0  ye  Silver  Creek  oysters !  Whether 
dibting  on  them  stewed,  fried,  roasted  in  their  shells,  or  pickled, 
they  would  require  a  special  chapter  to  do  them  full  justice. 

Most  of  the  vegetables  eaten  are  the  same  that  are  common  in 
the  West  Indies,  with  which  I  had  been  previously  acquainted, 
saeh  as  the  sweet  potato,  squash,  and  so  on ;  but  the  '  egg-plant' 
is  peculiar  to  the  States.    This  is  cut  in  slices  and  fried  in  the  pan, 
resembling  in  taste  an  omelette  without  seasoning ;  it  is  thought 
highly  of  by  natives,  but  I  cannot  say  I  relished  it  much.     Toma- 
toes, I  shoiild  mention,  to  conclude  this  treatise  on  edibles,  are  eaten 
with  almost  everything  at  every  meal ;  and  the  friiit  of  the  States 
mnst  be  enjoyed  to  be  appreciated.  Why,  they  actually  feed  the  pigs  on 
peaches  and  strawberries,  they  are  so  plentiful:  just  think  of  that ! 
The  price  of  board  at  a  good  house  '  up-town'  in  the  Empire  City 
is  about  fifteen  dollars  a  week —  say  2L  10^.,  calculating  by  the 
continued  premium  on  gold ;  in  Brooklyn  the  same  accommodation 
can  be  procured  for  ten  dollars — nearly  thirty-five  shillings.    Work- 
ing-men can  get  respectable  bedrooms  and  their  food  —  breakfast 
and  supper — for  six  dollars,  about  a  guinea,  a  week.     From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  wages  are  high  over  the  water,  the  cost  of  living 
is  equally  increased,  and  the  result  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be 
pretty  much  the  same — an  obligation  to  live  up  to  one's  income,  the 
common  custom  in  Transatlantica. 

Besides  being  uneconomical,  boarding  out  is  generally  distaste- 
fid  to  people  brought  up  to  an  Anglican  mode  of  life.  There  is  so 
little  privacy  or  delicacy  about  it,  besides  such  a  mixture  of  all  classes 
of  persons  thrown  together  without  a  thought  or  sympathy  in 
conunon.  It  is,  however,  the  rule  of  everyday  life  in  adl  American 
cities;  and  as  it  will  probably  continue  to  be  so  until  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  there  need  not  be  anything  more  said  about  it. 

JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON* 
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Chapter  I. 

*  ONE  DAY  POUND  GRACIOUS  AMONG  MANY  DAYS.' 

'  Do  come  here,  Louie,  and  look  at  this  unhappy  black  dog  !' 

'  What  is  there  to  see  in  him  ?'  . 

'  Why,  he  has  been  running  up  and  down  the  road  like  a  mad 
thing  for  the  last  five  minutes,  and  he's  covered  with  mud,  and  his 
tongue  is  hanging  out,  and—' 

'  And  most  probably  he  is  mad,'  answers  Louie  yawningly. 
Four  o'clock  on  a  June  afternoon  is  such  a  sleepy  time.  *  I  hope 
the  darling  Tootoo  is  safe  indoors.' 

Grace  Baird  appears  profoundly  and  heartlessly  indifferent  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  that  interesting  quadruped  (one  does  occasionally 
get  rather  sick  of  one's  friends'  '  darling  Tootoos,'  you  know) ;  her 
heayUy-lashed  hazel  eyes  follow  the  black  dog  aforesaid  across  the 
uneven  road  and  back  again.  They  meet  his,  anxious  and  implor- 
ing at  the  green  garden-gate ;  they  grow  troubled  and  pitiful ;  at 
length  they  turn  towards  the  comer  where  Mrs.  Danger,  the  mis- 
tress of  this  snug  little  villa,  is  ensconced  in  a  snug  little  armchair, 
weakly  pretending  to  read  a  *  woman'  article  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
and  Grace  remarks  wofully,  '  I'm  sure  he's  lost.' 

'  Don't  worry,  dear,  please ;  it's  too  hot.' 

'  I  shall  go  and  look  after  him;'  and  Grace  walks  away  from  the 
window  where  she  has  been  standing. 

'  He'll  bite  you,  and  you'll  die  of  hydrophobia.' 

No  answer,  save  a  light  footfall  crossing  the  tesselated  hall. 
So,  then,  this  wilful  girl  is  determined  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  her 
life  at  nineteen,  for  the  sake  of  a  wretched  stray  cur  she  has  never 
set  eyes  on  until  five  minutes  ago.  Louie  Danger  has  no  patience 
with  such  rubbish ;  and  accordingly  composes  herself  to  slumber  with 
praiseworthy  promptitude. 

There  is  silence  in  that  pleasant  summery  flowery  room.  The 
bees  hum  idly  in  and  out  at  the  open  window,  shaded  by  a  smart 
pink-and-white  awning ;  a  tiny  breezeling  trifles  with  the  pages  of 
that  most  sapient  journal  now  lying  neglected  at  the  feet  of  lazy 
Mrs.  Louie.  To  sit  still  and  do  nothing  appears  to  be  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  woman,  and  child  just  at  present;  and  yet  there  goes 
Miss  Grace  Baird  flying  out  in  the  broiling  sun,  without  even  so 
much  as  a  hat  on  to  shade  her  pretty  pale  face. 
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The  object  of  her  solicitude  is  not  gifted  with  personal  beauty. 
He  is  a  lanky  smooth-haired  black  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  pointer, 
but  much  slighter  in  build.  She  addresses  him  insidiously  and 
whistles  at  him  seductively;  he  eyes  her  with  suspicious  curiosity, 
cocks  his  head  on  one  side,  pricks  up  his  ears,  and  finally  sets  off 
np  the  road,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  as  fast  as  his  poor  sore 
paws  can  carry  him. 

'What  an  idiot !'  ejaculates  she.  *  Here,  dog,  dog  !* 
He  halts,  looks  round  at  her,  sits  down,  and  scratches  his  ear. 
Another  second,  and  she  is  off  to  the  kitchen  in  search  of  bones 
and  water.  Emboldened  by  her  retreat,  the  dog  trots  leisurely  back 
again ;  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  Berrylands  is  in 
some  way  responsible  for  the  loss  of  his  master,  though  how  he 
is  nnable  to  discover.  Just  as  he  reaches  the  gate,  Grace  reap- 
pears with  a  plate  of  scraps  in  one  hand,  and  a  brimming  bowl  in 
the  other. 

Now  the  canine  heart  is  easily  stirred  by  the  sight  of  provender, 
as  easily  as  a  man's ;  so  by  the  time  Miss  Baird  has  set  down 
her  burdens,  our  friend  is  wagging  his  tail,  and  licking  his  lips 
as  cheerfully  as  though  fatigue  and  misery  were  things  to  him 
unknown. 

'Poor  old  fellow!*  smiles  she,  patting  his  head  as  he  munches 
away.  *  Let's  see  whom  you  belong  to?'  and  she  turns  round  the 
leathern  strap  he  wears  about  his  neck  in  the  hope  of  ascer- 
taining the  name  of  his  owner.  A  brass  plate  glistens  under  her 
fingers;  it  is  very  finely  engraved.  Grace  cannot  easily  make 
out  the  inscription;  just  as  she  deciphers  ^Captain'  the  sharp  yap 
<tf  Mrs.  Danger's  '  durling  Tootoo'  salutes  her  ears.  To  release  the 
dog  and  shut  the  gate  is  but  the  work  of  an  instant;  another,  and 
the  spiderish  little  morsel  of  black-and-tan  and  temper,  who  is 
standing  growling  and  snapping  on  the  doorstep,  is  being  carried 
off  to  her  mistress,  despite  her  frantic  struggles  to  get  at  the  inter- 
loper, who  meanwhile  serenely  makes  an  end  of  his  meat-tea,  with- 
oirt  even  deigning  so  much  as  a  glance  at  her  vixenish  ladyship. 

*  0  dear !'  sighs  yellow-haired,  plump,  decidedly  prosperous  Mrs. 
Danger,  as  her  friend  drops  '  the  darling'  into  her  lap.  '  I  suppose 
I'to  been  asleep.  How  extremely  dreadful  of  me !  Where  have 
joa  been,  dear?  you  look  quite  flushed.' 

'  I've  been  feeding  that  strange  dog,  and  I've  found  out  that  his 
niaster  is  a  Captain  somebody.  I  couldn't  read  the  rest  of  the  name 
OQ  his  collar,  because  this  little  wretch  rushed  out  and  wanted  to 
gobble  up  the  poor  thing.' 

^0!'  and  a  capacious  yawn;  ^ where  is  he?'  getting  up,  and 
shaking  out  her  blue-and-white  frills  and  furbelows. 

'  At  the  gate ;  do  come  and  see  what  can  be  done  with  him.' 
'  Very  well ;  only  mind,  he's  not  to  stay  here/    And  MxE«IHsvr 
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ger  follows  Grace  down  to  the  gate,  where  he  is  still  gnawing  a 
toothsome  lamh  hone  with  unahated  zeal  and  appetite. 
'  What  a  hideous  creature  !' 

*  Perhaps  he's  clever.  Ugly  people  often  are/  says  Grace,  stoop- 
ing down  to  make  another  attempt  at  the  discovery  of  his  propzietor*! 
patronymic. 

'Well?*  inquires  Louie,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  shapely 
white  hand. 

*  Tew — Tewell,  Captain  Tewell.  How  very  odd  !'  cries  Grace 
vivaciously.  '  You  know  I  was  brought  up  with  the  Tewells.  They 
were  Indian  children,  and  poor  mamma  had  the  charge  of  them. 
Fancy,  if  this  Captain  Tewell  should  be  Bae.  He  was  the  eldest, 
and  so  nice  !'  she  adds,  looking  round  with  brightest  eyes. 

*  Fancy,  indeed  !  Very  unlikely,  however.  Things  never  happen 
in  that  sort  of  happy  way,  nowadays  !'  Mrs.  Danger  considers  her- 
self to  be  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind.  '  However,  as  we  have 
found  out  who  owns  the  dog,  we  can't  let  him  get  lost  again,  thongh 
how  to  send  him  back  to  his  master  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea.' 

'  Suppose  we  go  to  the  post-office  and  make  inquiries.  This 
Captain  Tewell  must  be  living  somewhere  in  Wynbridge,'  says 
Grace,  keeping  tight  hold  of  the  dog's  collar. 

'  Ye-cs.  Poor  old  boy  !  There,  don't  lick  me  all  over  with  yonr 
greasy  tongue.    Fetch  him  in,  dear ;  we'll  put  him  up  in  the  stable.' 

Forthwith  Grace  drags  him  through  the  gate.  He  is  abont  fhe 
most  unwiUing  visitor  Berrylands  has  known  as  yet ;  people  gene- 
rally  esteeming  the  right  of  entry  to  Mrs.  Danger's  charming  little 
abode  one  of  their  choicest  privileges,  second  only  in  £Etct  to  that 
of  being  more  or  less  intimate  with  charming  little  Mrs.  Danger 
herself. 

Chapter  II. 

*  ONE  FLOWEB  IN  A  GREAT  MULTITUDE.* 

Well,  it  does  not  take  long  to  lodge  the  unexpected  gnest  in 
an  empty  stall  garnished  with  such  creature  comforts  as  straw  and 
savoury  sundries ;  so  by  half -past  five,  fortified  by  afternoon  tea  and 
the  crispest,  freshest  of  cool  summer  dresses,  Grace  and  her  fiiend 
sally  forth  to  institute  inquiries  anent  the  whereabouts  of  this  said 
Captain  Tewell,  concerning  whom  they  both  agree  to  feel  an  interest 
deeper  than  that  possessed  by  most  ordinary  mortals  for  their  fel- 
low creatures. 

They  are  fair  to  see,  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  two 
young  women,  as  they  walk  along  the  broad  white  road,  fringed  on 
either  side  with  deadened  gorse  and  golden  broom  and  waving 
larches  and  the  lovely  silver  birch,  all  tiny  whispering  leaves  and 
glistening  slender  stems,  and  sense  of  great  delight. 

Perhaps  of  the  two,  Mrs.  Danger,  by  reason  of  her  childlike 
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innocent  prettiness,  her  svelte  figure,  possesses  the  most  attractions 
for  the  casual  passer-by,  and  casual  passers-by,  after  all,  compose 
the  major  portion  of  humanity ;  she  is  so  bien  mise  and  satiny  and 
smiling,  this  sailor's  wife  (Captain  Danger  is  at  present  guard- 
ing the  morals  and  timbers  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  men-of-war 
somewhere  off  the  coast  of  Africa).  But  for  all  her  indisputable 
ch&rms,  Grace  Baird  can  well  afford  to  bear  her  company,  and  of 
this  &ct  no  one  is  better  aware  than  dainty  Mrs.  Louie  herself. 

*Yon  are  very  nice,  you  know,  dear,'  she  has  said  to  the. girl 
kfore  now ;  *  very  nice  indeed.  You've  a  sort  of  saintlike  expres- 
sion which  suits  admirably  with  your  hair  and  eyes,  and  you've  a 
lovely  complexion.  0,  yes,  you  have,  though  you  are  rather  pale. 
I  don't  care  about  pink-and-white  people,  you  know.  I  am  pink- 
and-white  myself ;  and  you  will  have  a  charming  figure  when  yon 
filI*oat  a  little  more;  and  your  hands  and  feet  are  decidedly  good; 
and  ^together,  if  I  wasn't  married  to  Fred,  I  wouldn't  introduce  you 
to  him.   Noy  not  for  worlds.' 

And  Mrs.  Danger  is  quite  right,  between  ourselves,  not  about 
her  l(Hrd  and  master  being  likely  to  fall  a  victim  to  Grace's  fascina- 
tions— for  that  spirited  and  gallant  gentleman  believes  that  if  Eve,. 
Venos,  and  Ninon  were  all  rolled  into  one  woman,  and  exhibited 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  their  representative  would  fail  to  equal 
kis  *  Uttle  girl'  in  any  one  particular — but  on  the  score  of  her  friend's 
real  loveliness ;  a  loveliness  of  mind  and  body  blending  curiously, 
and  fashioned  the  one  like  unto  the  other,  in  a  singularly  haErmonioua 
and  satisfEustory  manner. 

Dogs  and  children  and  sick  sorry  folks  trust  her  at  first  sight. 
Strangers  tell  her  things  they  would  not  tell  to  people  they  had 
known  for  years.  An  hour  in  her  society,  looking  into  her  sweet 
eyes,  listening  to  her  sofb  voice,  will  make  you  love  her,  although 
yon  be  not  a  lover  of  strange  women ;  will,  if  you  are  weary  and  faint 
with  the  heat  and  burden  of  your  noon,  refresh  and  strengthen  you 
as  rarely  as  a  cup  of  generous  wine,  as  the  whispered  lullaby  of 
shaken  leaves. 

And  yet  she  is  no  prig,  no  prim  occupant  of  the  domestic  pulpit 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  No ;  she  is  a  merry  soul,  a  bit  of  a 
knmorist  in  her  yotmg  way,  fond  of  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  now 
ud  then,  prone  to  laughter,  by  no  means  despising  the  lesser  joys 
of  this  terrestrial  globe;  nothing  but  a  girl  in  fact,  with  all  a  girl's 
tronbles  before  her,  poor  child. 

AU,  I  say !  Alas,  I  err ;  not  all,  for  she  has  lost  her  mother,  that 
widowed  mother  to  whose  care  the  Tewell  children — two  girls  and 
a  boy — ^were  confided  long  ago,  when  Grace  was  little  more  than  a 
habjy  by  their  father.  Colonel  Tewell,  an  Indian  officer  of  some  dk- 
biction,  who  had  served  John  Company  well  in  the  Afghan  campaigD 
and  on  various  other  occasions. 
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Beini!  left  to  shift  for  herself  as  best  she  niBv,  tiraoeh 
last  year  occupied  tho  delightful  position  of  nursery  goTernesa  in  a 
clergyman's  family  ;  ehe  knows  little  or  nothing  thoroughly  enough 
to  teach  it  to  others,  like  most  of  our  young  women,  although  her 
poor  mother  took  core  to  give  her  what  is  called  a  '  gentlewoman's 
education.'  Her  midsummer  holidays  began  exactly  two  days 
ago ;  she  is  to  spend  all  of  them  with  her  friend,  Mrs,  Danger,  who 
has  been  her  supreme  ideal  of  feminine  perfection  for  upwards  of 
three  years,  their  friendship  dating  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  said 
Mrs.  Danger's  marriage.  Thus  it  is  that  you  find  her  now  peram- 
bulating the  dusty  Wj-ubridge  road  in  company  with  that  fortunate 
little  lady. 

They  walk  briskly  along  through  the  straggling  village  to  the 
general  post-office,  situate  in  a  grocer's  shop  kept  by  one  Theo- 
philus  Wren. 

'  Can  you  tell  me  where  a  gentleman  called  Tewell — Captain 
Tewell — lives  ?  We  have  found  his  dog,  and  wish  to  return  it  to 
Mm,'  says  Louie,  walking  up  to  the  counter  and  addressing  a  scared- 
looking  old  man,  with  a  black-and-white  tuft  of  hair  on  bis  bald  head, 
like  the  scalp  lock  of  an  aboriginal  Red  Indian — addressing  in  fact 
the  veritable  Theophilns  himself. 

Theophilus  is  deaf  and  dull.  Itfrs.  Danger  shouts  at  him 
vigorously.  Grace  keeps  outside  the  shop  ;  she  knows  she  would 
burst  out  laughing  could  she  see  Mr.  Wren's  bewildered  countenance, 
and  that  might  hurt  Mr.  Wren's  feelings.  She  is  mindful  of  other 
people's  feeling,  this  slow  youug  person.  At  length  she  hears  him 
say  grumpily  he  doesn't  hke  being  yelled  at. 

'  There  ain't  no  such  person  a-livin'  at  WjTibridge,  as  I'm 
aweer,  but  there  'ave  been  letters  addressed  to  a  gen'elman  as' — 
and  he  fumbles  distractingly  over  a  tangle  in  tho  piece  of  string  he 
18  tying  round  a  parcel. 

Mrs.  Danger  buttons  her  glove  expressively. 
'  As  were  stayin'  at  Mrs. — Mrs.  Thomdyke's,  I  think.    Let  me 
aee.     Rose  !'    calling  to  some  one  in  the  back-parlour.     A  mstle 
of  stiff  cambric,  and  Rose  appears ;  she  is  Mr.  Wren's  only  daugh- 
ter, and  delights  iu  apparel  of  the  moat  royaiit  style  and  lint. 

'  Good-evening,  'm;'  this  with  a  smile  and  a  wriggle  which  seta 
all  the  curls  in  her  superabundant  chignon  dancing,  all  the  lockets 
on  her  superabundant  necklet  jingling,  and  all  the  frills  on  her 
BUperabundant  toilette  crinkliug. 

'  Isn't  there  a  gen'elman  called  Captain  Tewell  stayin'  with 
Mrs.  Thomdyke  at  Chestnut- villa  ?'  asks  her  father. 

'  Captain  Tewell !  0  dear  me,  yes,  to  be  sure ;  a  tall  gentle- 
man, with  no  whiskers,  nice-looking;'  and  Rose  smiles  at  Mrs. 
Danger  feelingly. 

Louie  shal^es  her  bead. 
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'  I  don't  know  what  he's  like/  says  she ;  and  then  she  tells 
Miss  Wren  about  the  lost  dog. 

That  yonng  lady  *  0  dears'  and  *  There  news'  freely  during  the 
piteous  recital.  When  it  is  concluded  she  reassures  Mrs.  Danger 
that  a  Captain  Tewell  is  at  present  participating  in  the  hospitality 
of  Chestnut-yilla :  moreover  that  she  feels  sure  the  dog  must  belong 
to  him,  haying  seen  a  black  dog  out  walking  with  him  and  Miss 
Thomdyke  only  yesterday. 

*  0,  indeed !'  says  Louie ;  '  so  there  is  a  Miss  Thomdyke  ?' 
Grace  hears  every '^i^ord,  you  may  be  sure,  as  she  stands  on  the 

threshold,  her  face  shaded  by  her  Marguerite-crowned  Dolly-Yarden 
hat,  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground. 

^  Lor  yes,  'm !  Why,  she's  quite  a  belle,  and  that  'aughty, 
though  such  a  sweet  dresser  !' 

Mrs.  Danger  raises  her  eyebrows  sympathetically,  picks  up  her 
parasol,  and  with  a  gracious  '  Much  obliged,  good-evening,'  rejoins 
Grace. 

*  Well,  so  you've  found  him  out !' 

'  Yes.  I  suppose  I  must  write  him  a  note.  What  fun  if  he 
called,  and  did  actually  turn  out  to.be  your  Eae  Tewell !' 

'My  Rae  Tewell !'  cries  Grace,  a  trifle  scornfully. 

'  Well,  Miss  Thomdyke's  Bae  Tewell  then,  if  you  like  that 
better.     By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  they're  nice  people  ?' 

*  Don't  you  know  them  by  sight  ?' 

'  Not  I !  People  don't  go  about  here  with  their  names  ticketed 
on  their  backs  like  cut-flowers  at  a  flower-sliow !' 

Mrs.  Danger  is  battling  with  a  '  follower,'  and  speaks  with 
acerbity.  Nothing  more  is  said  concerning  Captain  Tewell,  his 
dog  or  his  friends,  until  they  reach  home ;  then  Louie  seats  herself 
before  her  malachite  and  ormolu  writing-case,  and  announces  her 
mtention  of  requesting  him  to  resume  his  retainer  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

*  I  can't  have  the  darling  Tootoo's  nerves  upset,  you  know ; 
besides,  delays  are  always  tiresome,'  says  Louie,  writing  'Mrs. 
Danger  presents  her  compliments.'  '  Shall  I  say  anything  about 
you?' 

'  About  me  !'  cries  Grace,  flushing  crimson. 

Louie  laughs,  scrawls  away  assiduously,  finally  scrawls  her  ad- 
dress, and  reads  the  note. 

'  There,  I  think  that  will  do ;  just  look  at  it,  you're  so  much 
cleverer  than  I  am,'  she  says,  tossing  it  across  to  Grace,  who  is 
seated  in  a  bergere  by  the  open  window. 

This  is  what  she  reads : 

'  Mrs.  Danger  presents  her  compliments  to  Captain  Tewell,  and 
is  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  him  of  the  safety  of  his  do^^  Hrhkb.^ 
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kaving  been  foTind  by  b.  fiiend  of  hers,  is  now  anfely  hoaaed  In  her 
stableB,  where  he  will  remain  until  sent  for. 
'  Berry  lands,  WvDliridge.' 

'  Well  ?'  asks  Lonie,  when  she  looks  up  again. 

'  Well,  it's  qnite  proper  as  far  as  I  can  see.' 

'  Ca  ra  sans  d'lrc.  The  qiieatioa  is — '  dreamily  getting  np,  and 
ringing  the  bell. 

'  The  question  ia — '  echoes  Grace,  slowly  taking  off  her  hat. 

'  Nothing  t  Please  take  this  note  to  Chestnut -Tilla,  SnsaD,' 
tnmiug  to  the  servant  at  tlie  door,  '  and  wait  for  an  answer,'  most 
eniphatically.  1 

Chapter  III.  ' 

'  BY  THE  MEADOWS  OF  MEMOBT.' 

Drip,  drip,  drip. 

'  How  truly  sickly  !'  exclaima  Mrs.  Danger,  as  she  and  Oi-ace 
ait  at  breakfast  on  the  following  morning ;  and  the  world  she  looks 
out  upon  fully  justifies  her  eritieism,  so  gray  and  wet  and  comfort- 
less a  world  is  it. 

'  Take  no  notice  of  it,'  laughs  Grace,  plunging  into  the  recesses 
of  a  biscuit-china  honey-pot  in  the  shape  of  a  hive,  with  a  bee 
perched  outside.  '  It's  the  only  way  to  treat  disagreeable  weather 
and  people.' 

Biit  Louie  is  not  'Me  to  attain  imto  such  a  aiiblime  height  of 
dispassionate  contemplation.  So  she  continues  to  stare  at  the 
steadily -descending  ruin  with  a  moody  persistency  more  remarkalile 
than  wise. 

'  We  eha'u't  see  a  soul  all  day,'  she  sigha.  'Pass  me  the  salt, 
please.' 

'  I  eha'n't  die  if  we  don't,'  with  unfeeling  cheerfulness. 

'  I  daresay  not ;  still  you  know  it  is  awfully  poky  atayiug  indoors 
&x  twelve  mortal  hoars  without  a  creature  to  B|]eak  to,'  dropping 
a  scrap  of  toaat  on  the  '  darhng  Tootoo's'  expectant  nose. 

'  Without  a  creature  to  speak  to  ?  AVhy,  you've  got  me  and 
Tootoo,  and — ' 

'  But  I  like  somebody  new  now  and  then.'  Mrs.  Danger  is 
given  to  speaking  her  mind  with  alarming  candour. 

'  Well,  there's  the  new  dog.' 

'The  new  dog!" 

Grace  lougha.  '  By  the  way,  has  that  interesting  animal  had 
anything  to  eat  this  morning  ?'  inquires  she  presently,  when  break- 
fast ia  pretty  well  over. 

'  I  don't  know.  Yon  had  better  go  and  look  after  him,'  answers 
Louie,  getting  np  from  the  table. 
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'  I  will.     I  suppose  somebody  will  call  for  him  before  long  V 

'  Most  probably.  Captain  Tewell  most  have  got  my  note  by 
now,  yon  know  ;  he  was  out  when  Susan  left  it;'  and  Louie  gazes 
at  herself  plaintively  in  the  glass.     She  is  not  '  in  flEkce'  to-day. 

'  Don't  I  look  hideous  in  green,  dear  ?'  she  asks,  turning  to 
Miss  Baird,  who  is  consulting  her  watch. 

'  Not  particularly ;  I  mean,  not  at  all.  How  dreadfully  absent  I 
am  growing !  Do  you  know,  it's  positively  half-past  ten.  I  had  no 
idea  it  was  so  late!' 

'It  doesn't  matter  as  fax  as  I  am  concerned.  Are  you  going  to 
see  the  dog  now  ?' 

'  Yes ;'  and  Grace  is  gone. 

Mrs.  Danger  picks  up  Tootoo,  thereby  threatening  that  plethoric 
demon  with  instant  asphyxia,  and  strolls  off  to  the  drawing-room, 
wondering  whether  she  does  really  look  so  very  ugly  in  vert  du  Nil 
after  aU. 

Now  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  done  for  the  strange  guest  Grace 
finds,  when  she  gets  out  to  the  stables,  under  shelter  of  a  huge 
nmbrella  and  her  waterproof ;  and  by  the  time  she  has  supplied  him 
with  fresh  rations  and  a  new  bed,  and  is  paddling  back  up  the  miry 
road  to  the  kitchen-door,  half-past  eleven  is  chiming  from  the  church- 
steeple  hard  by.  Vigorously  she  scrapes  her  boots  before  invading 
cook's  snug  sanctum.  As  she  administers  one  final  searching  rub 
on  the  mat  to  her  muddy  toes,  a  sharp  double  rap  salutes  her  ears. 

'  Whoever  can  that  be,  at  this  time  of  the  morning  ?'  thinks  she, 
pausing ;  while  Susan  dashes  out  of  the  pantry  and  opens  the  hall- 
door. 

Ghiunble,  grumble.  Their  early  visitor  is  a  man,  then.  Away 
mstles  Susan  to  the  drawing-room.  Back  she  comes  again,  more 
gnunbling,  the  sound  of  masculine  feet  in  the  hall,  the  closing  of  a 
door,  and — silence ! 

Miss  Baird  betakes  herself  to  the  pantry,  wherein  the  clink  of 
cofs  and  saucers  denotes  that  Susan  has  resumed  her  occupation  of 
washing  up  the  breakfast-things. 

'  Who  is  in  the  drawing-room  ?'  she  inquires,  unbuttoning  her 
waterproof  and  pulling  It  off. 

'  That  there  gentleman  as  I  went  after  last  night,  miss.' 

'  What,  Captain  Tewell,  the  dog's  master  ?' 

'  Yes,  miss ;  that  were  the  name  on  the  card ;  and  missus  said 
as  I  were  to  ask  you  to  go  to  her  directly  you  come  in.' 

'  H'm  !'  ejaculates  Gbrace.  'A  pretty  spectacle  I  am,  too,  for 
men  and  angels,  after  fishing  about  in  the  rain  after  that  animal. 
Do  put  me  to  rights  a  little.  Thanks.  What's  Captain  Tewell  like  ?' 

'Well,  I  can't  exactly  tell  you,  miss,  but  'e's  not  much  to 
look  at  in  my  opinion,  beyond  bein'  as  big  as  a  'ouse !  '£  ain't  got 
no  colour,  nor  nothin'  of  that  sort !' 
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and  with  a  final  pat  at  her  plaits,  Grace  forthwith  obediently 
itens  away  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  introduction  to  this  hnge 
id  colourless  person. 

'It  is  eight  years  since  I  was  last  in  England,'  remarks  he 
moat  sedately,  as  she  reaches  the  drawing-room  door. 

An  old  Indian  officer  evidently,  with  a  moustache  aa  gray  as 
a  hadger,  and  a  liver  the  size  of  a  pea. 

A  moment's  hesitation,  and  she  enters  the  room.  Alas  for 
the  fatuity  of  her  speculations  !  No  old  '  Indian  officer'  is  Captain 
Tewell ;  rather  a  remarkably  handsome  well -bred -looking  young 
man,  with  the  very  grayest  eyes  Grace  has  ever  seen,  she  thinks. 

'You  see  you  are  fated  to  lose  your  pet,  dear  !'  smiles  Louie, 
after  all  the  perfunctory  bowing  and  commonplaces  are  disposed  of. 
— 'I  can  assure  you,  Captain  Tewell,  Miss  Baird  has  regarded 
■your  dog  as  her  own  especial  property  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,' 
tnming  graciously  to  that  gentleman. 

'  Since  when  have  you  made  that  discovery  ?'  laughs  Grace, 
trying  hard  to  feel  at  her  ease,  and  colouring  with  the  effort. 

'  I'm  afraid  he  isn't  handsome  enough  to  incite  any  one  to  break 
the  tenth  commandment,'  says  Captain  Tewell,  '  His  virtues  lie 
below  the  surface." 

'  So  I  should  imagine,'  replies  Grace,  somewhat  dryly,  looking 
straight  at  him  for  the  first  time. 

Louie  wonders  whether  she  sees  how  well  favoured  he  is,  with 
his  bronzed,  clean -outlined  face,  his  crisp  bright-brown  hair,  hia 
acute  dark  eyebrows,  his  keen  deep-set  eyes,  hia  rarely  symmetrical 
figure,  moulded  grandly  from  head  to  heel. 

'A  man  among  men,'  thinks  Mrs.  Danger  dogmatically,  and 
she  is  right ;  but  Grace  indulges  in  no  such  critical  reflections.  She 
only  begins  to  find  it  exceedingly  possible  that  this  individual,  with 
the  head  of  the  immortal  '  quoit -thrower,'  ma»  turn  out  to  be,  verily 
and  indeed,  the  Kae  Towell  of  her  childish  memories ;  for  Bae  had, 
as  far  as  she  can  recollect,  just  such  eyes  and  hair,  and  just  snch 
a  sunshiny  look  all  over  hia  face,  whon  his  world  wagged  to  hia 
liking. 

It  is  not  her  place,  however,  to  be  the  first  to  broach  the  enhject 
of  his  identity  with  her  whilom  playmate ;  if  he  cares  to  remember 
old  days,  he  will  remember  them  without  her  aid.  So  they  all 
three  talk  on  about  the  dog,  whose  name  is  '  Mick,'  his  adventures, 
his  talents,  and  general  cbaraateristics,  with  the  happiest  ardour,  as 
tbongb  the  universe  were  Mick,  and  Mick  the  universe. 

'  We  must  have  him  up,  and  let  him  go  through  his  perform- 
ances,' says  Louie  presenUy.  '  He  will  prove  quite  a  blessing  in 
disguise  if  he's  amusing.     A  rainy  day  is  such  a  fearful  infliction  1' 

'  What  would  you  say  to  our  rainy  seasons  in  India  ?  No 
Bun,  no  books,  no  anything  but  the  deluge  for  weeks  at  a  time  !' 
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'I  should  die,  I  think ;  or  take  to  metaphysics.' 
'  Fm  afraid  either  process  would  be  eqndly  unproductive  of  sub- 
stantial good/  laughing.    '  However,  I  can  assure  you  you  ought  to 
think  yourselves  uncommonly  well  off  in  England.' 
'  Shall  you  stay  long  7*  asks  Grace. 

*  Only  six  months.  I  wish  I  could  have  got  leave  for  a  year ; 
but  the  powers  that  be  were  obdurate.' 

'Powers  that  be  usually  are/  sighs  Louie.  ^  My  husband  is  in 
the  navy,  you  know,  and  here  I  am  left  alone,  en  deuil,  the  best 
half  of  my  time.' 

'  Isn't  Wynbridge  a  social  place,  then  ?'  asks  the  visitor, 
tapping  the  carpet  reflectively  with  his  stick.  He  is  almost  certain 
that  he  has  met  this  very  beautiful  Miss  Baird  long  ago,  in  the 
white-frock-and-blue-sash  stage  of  her  existence. 

*  Pretty  well.  I  know  a  few  people  in  a  society  sort  of  way ; 
but  it  is  not  the  rule  to  call  on  strangers,  I  find,  so  one  has  no 
chance  of  enlarging  one's  circle.' 

'  Ah,  I  see.  That's  just  what  my  friends  the  Thomdykes  com- 
plain of.'  Mrs.  Danger  pricks  up  her  ears.  *  They  find  it  extremely 
dull  after  Cheltenham.' 

^I  should  think  so,  indeed ;  Cheltenham  is  so  very  gay.' 

*  Doesn't  Miss  Thomdyke  affect  the  pleasures  of  the  country  ?' 
smiles  Grace,  tweaking  one  of  Tootoo's  pointed  ears. 

*  Well,  she  declares  that  there  are  no  pleasures  of  the  country,' 
Iwghs  Captain  Tewell.  *  They've  been  wanting  to  get  up  a  picnic  to 
Virginia  Water  for  ever  so  long,  but — ' 

'A  picnic  to  Virginia  Water  !  What  a  delicious  idea !'  exclaims 
Hrs.  Danger ;  instantly  seeing  herself  setting  mankind  by  the  ears 
ia  the  most  exquisite  of  Dolly- Varden  costumes.  Foreground  : 
greensward,  ornamental  water,  and  swans.  Background :  rhodo- 
dendrons, classical  ruins,  and  a  glorious  sunset  of  the  papier-mache 
tea-tray  order. 

'  Is  it  delicious  ?'  asks  Captain  Tewell,  turning  to  Grace  dubi- 

ooaly. 

•It  might  be.' 

'  Then  it  is  deUcious.  How  odd  that  it  never  struck  me  in  that 
light  until  now !' 

'When  is  it  to  come  off?'  inquires  Louie  a  little  less  enthusi- 
wtically ;  her  chances  of  participation  in  the  *  it'  are  so  very  mi- 
croscopic. 

'  I  really  don't  know.  We've  talked  it  over  every  day  at  break- 
last  for  a  week,  but  as  yet  nothing  definite  has  been  arrived  at.' 

*  Have  you  been  at  Wynbridge  a  week  ?'  Grace's  tone  is  that 
of  interested  astonishment. 

'  Yes.     Isn't  it  curious  that  we  should  never  have  met  ?' 

*I  don't  know,'  blushing.     *We  seldom  go  into  l\i^"?Vi\a%^\ 
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besides,  if  we  had  met,  we  should  have  been  juat  about  as  wise  as 
we  were  before.' 

'  Ye-es.  Yet  I  think  I  should  have  recognised  you ;  I  meant  I 
think  I  shoiUd  have  been  struck  by  your  likeness  to  a  little  girl  X 
used  to — ' 

'  You  mean  her  likeness  to  herself,'  laughs  Louie  gleefully,  '  Do 
you  know,  we  quite  made  up  our  minds  that  there  could  ouly  be  one 
Captain  Tewell  in  the  world.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  /  thonght  such  a  coincidence  was  most  un- 
likely," says  Grace  coldly.     Mrs.  Danger's  levity  compels  rebnke. 

'  And  you  are  really  the  sinall  child  I  remember  ?'  demands  tho 
Captain  eagerly. 

'  I  am  really  the  small  child  yon  rememlier,' 

'  How  extraordiuary !  Why,  it's  nearly  thirteen  years  since  I  last 
saw  jou  or  Mrs.  Baird.' 

'Yes,  I  know  it  is;'  looking  away  out  of  the  wiudow.  The 
mention  of  her  mother's  name  is  still  grievous  unto  Grace. 

'Time  goes  so  quickly,'  says  Louie;  turning  her  wedding-;ing 
round  and  round  on  her  taper  pink-nailed  finger. 

'Howveryextraordinary!'  again  exclaims  Captain  Tewell.  'Who- 
ever could  have  dreamt  of  meeting  you  again  down  here  ?' 

'  The  world  isn't  half  so  large  as  people  Bay,'  says  Mrs.  Danger 
philosophically,  and  then  settles  herself  down  cosily  in  the  armchair 
comer  of  the  sofa. 

'No,  1  suppose  not,'  answers  Captain  Tewell  dreamily.  Then 
he  and  Grace  begin  to  tttlk  of  this  and  that  person  ;  of  his  sisters, 
of  hia  father  now  dead,  of  all  the  old  time  fled  away  into  the  past, 
as  is  the  way  of  friends  who  have  not  met  for  years, 

'  And  you  were  always  such  good  compauious  ?'  smiles  Louie, 
who  contrives  by  dint  of  clever  management  to  include  herself  grace- 
fully in  these  reminiscences. 

'  Nearly  always,  I  think.  I  can  only  remember  one  serious  dis- 
agreement.' 

'0,  yes;  I  know.  You  bolstered  me  most  unmercifully;  and 
then,  Louie,  how  do  you  think  he  tried  to  make  np  for  it  ?' 

Louie  shakes  her  blonde  head.   She  has  not  the  *  remotest  idea.' 

'  Well,  he  used  to  tell  me  most  marvellous  stories  every  evening,' 

'  When  your  hair  was  being  curled,'  strikes  in  Rae. 

'Yes,  when  ray  hair  was  being  cnrled.  Stories  about  every 
beast,  bird,  and  reptile  under  the  sun,  from  a  cockatrice  to  a  bUck- 
beetle.  So  when  I  made  a  fuss  about  being  done  to  death  in  cold 
blood,  ho  promised  me  a  Bengal  tiger  in  the  act  of  devouring  a 
native ;  and  even  hinted  that  if  I  was  extremely  good,  he  might 
throw  in  a  crocodile  besides  !' 

Captain  Tewell  laughs  loudly  at  this  recital  of  his  past  enor- 
mities ;  and  Louie  snggeata  that  if  he  can  be  spared  he  may  as  well 
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eat  his  loncheon  at  Berrylands,  which  suggestion  he  accepts  readily 
enough. 

How  pleasantly  the  time  passes  when  one  has  something  fresh 
to  talk  about,  and  somebody  fresh  to  talk  to !  Bae  feels  fonder  of 
Mick  that  morning  than  he  has  ever  felt  before  during  all  their  five 
years*  intimacy. 

'I  always  did  think  she  would  grow  up  into  a  charming  girl,' 
thinks  he,  as  he  watches  Grace's  pretty  ways  and  listens  to  her 
pleasant  voice ;  '  but  whether  quite  so  charming,  that  is  another 
matter  altogether.' 

'  So  you  really  think  you  like  this  picnic  notion  T  This  pre- 
sently, when  they  are  all  seated  at  luncheon ;  Micky  and  Tootoo 
swearing  and  snapping  at  each  other  luxuriously  under  the  table. 

'  0,  above  all  things !'  and  Mrs.  Danger  helps  herself  to  a  rissole 
and  some  fried  parsley. 

*  Then  how  shall  we  manage  it  ?  What's  the  correct  thing  to 
do?  Shall  Mrs.  Thomdyke  call  on  you,  Mrs.  Danger;  or  you  on 
Mrs.  Thomdyke  ?' 

*  Is  Mrs.  Thomdyke  scrupulous  ?' 

'  Scrupulous  !     Well,  I  can't  say.     Perhaps  she  is  rather.* 

'Then  you  had  better  call  on  her,  Louie,'  says  Grace,  bestow- 
ing a  chicken  bone  on  Micky. 

*But  she's  quite  a  veteran  compared  to  me.  I  shouldn't  know 
what  to  do,'  piteously.  '  Can't  you  say  that  I  should  be  charmed 
to  make  her  acquaintance,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  leave  it 
there?' 

'H'm !'  Bae  looks  somewhat  dubious  as  to  the  probable  success 
of  this  plan  of  action.  '  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  !'  adds  he  at  length. 
'They're  such  nice  people,  you  know,  that  I'm  sure  you'll  get  on  well 
together !' 

*  Miss  Thomdyke  is  very  pretty,  isn't  she  ?'  inquires  Grace. 
*Yes,    I    think  she  is,'   somewhat  dubiously;   then  more  de- 

^^y>  '  yes,  I  suppose  you'd  call  her  quite  a  pretty  girl,'  whisking 
tway  his  soft  golden-brown  moustache  from  the  comers  of  his  mouth. 
'We  hear  that  she  is  lovely!'  gushes  Louie  with  enthusiasm. 
*  Do  have  some  tart  ?' 

*  No,  thanks. — Well,  old  boy,  want  a  bit  of  bread  ?' 
Nothing  more  is  said  anent  Mrs.  Thomdyke  or  her  daughter 

during  the  remainder  of  luncheon,  or  indeed  at  all,  until  Captain 
Tewell  stands,  gray  hat  in  hand,  his  dog  at  his  heels,  ready  to 
Bty  good-bye.  Then  he  hopes  the  picnic  will  come  off,  also  that  he 
shall  see  them,  Mrs.  Danger  and  Grace,  soon  again. 

'I  hope  so,  too,  I'm  sure !'  replies  Louie,  shaking  hands  with 
him  warmly ;  it  is  her  way. 

'  Thank  you,  good-bye ;'  a  squeeze  of  Grace's  long  white  fingers, 
and  he  is  gone. 
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*  WeU,  how  do  you  like  yonr  Bae  ?*  turning  back  into  the  haU  i 
they  parted  from  him  at  the  door. 

*  He  is  very  mach  like  everybody  else ;'  coolly. 

*  Indeed^  everybody  else  is  to  be  envied !' 

'  What,  for  being  seven  feet  high,  and  as  brown  as  a  beny,  and 
as—* 

*  Nonsense !  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  he  is  perfectly  delightfoL' 

*  He  is  all  very  well.' 

*  And  you  don't  want  to  go  to  the  picnic  ?'  poutingly,  with  sus- 
piciously bright  eyes. 

'  No !'  This  young  woman  can  be  contradictious  when  she  chooses. 
Mrs.  Danger  shrugs  her  shoulders. 

*  Well,  I'm  sure  it  doesn't  matter  to  me/  says  she,  not  without 
emphasis. 

'  Why  should  it  ?'  calmly.  *  See,  it  isn't  raining  now.  Let  us 
go  for  a  walk.' 

'  Very  well.'  Louie  is  always  the  first  to  kiss  again,  though 
she  is  a  married  woman  and  four-and-twenty. 

'  Fancy  troubling  oneself  about  a  man,  a  miserable  wretched 
man !'  thinks  Grace  contemptuously,  as  she  buttons  her  boots.  Bui 
at  nineteen  the  mental  vision  will  bear  development. 

Chapter  TV. 

*  PULL  OP  SOUND  AND  SHADOW.' 

Half-past  four  on  the  sultriest  of  sultry  afternoons  —  not  a 
leaf  stirring,  scarce  a  bird  chirping,  scarce  a  bee  flying.  The  very 
grass  looks  faint  with  heat ;  the  flowers  gape  athirst,  and  yet  the 
relentless  sun  glares  down  on  them,  glares  fiercely,  as  though  their 
fragile  loveliness  were  an  offence  against  his  sullen  majesty. 

Grace  is  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing-room — Louie  is  up-stairs 
trying  on  a  new  dress,  which  has  arrived  this  morning  from  London, 
and  concerning  which  much  anxiety  has  been  felt  for  the  last  ten 
days — a  novel  lies  open  on  her  lap.  It  is  a  well-told  well-con- 
structed story,  and  as  loving  as  a  book  can  be ;  nevertheless,  she 
has  not  turned  over  a  page  in  the  last  half-hour,  to  my  certain 
knowledge. 

A  farthing  for  your  thoughts,  young  lady.  Hark !  a  ring  and 
rap  at  the  hall-door.  Visitors,  and  Louie  away  fiddling  with  that 
abomination  in  white  muslin  and  mauve  silk.  How  dreadfully  annoy- 
ing !  Grace  has  a  righteous  horror  of  strangers,  and  most  of  the 
Wynbridge  gentry  are  strangers  to  her.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
done,  however,  but  to  pocket  her  discomfiture,  and  get  out  her  com- 
pany manners  as  quickly  as  may  be.  Bless  me !  Here  is  Susan 
at  the  door  before  one  can  turn  round. 

'  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thomdyke  and  Captain  Tewell;*  entering  with, 
three  cards  on  a  silver  waiter. 
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Grace  takes  the  cards,  drops  them  into  the  card-basket  at  her 
dbow,  says,  *  Will  you  tell  Mrs.  Danger,  please  ?'  and  finds  herself 
bowing  to  an  elderly  lady,  all  lace  and  silk  and  blackness  and 
patchouli;  snpplemented  by  a  younger  lady,  likewise  all  lace  and 
silk  and  blackness  and  patchouli ;  and  followed  by  Bae  Tewell, 
looking  pretty  much  the  same  as  he  did  the  day  before  yesterday, 
except  in  the  matter  of  a  blue-black  coat  and  a  morsel  of  stepha- 
notis  in  his  button-hole. 

'I  must  apologise  for  calling  so  late,'  smiles  Mrs.  Thomdyke 
graciously,  sinking  into  an  indefinite  heap  of  costly  apparel  on  the 
80&;  'but  really  this  sort  of  weather  makes  one  so  very  languid.* 

Grace  agrees;  she  also  Yolunteers  a  suggestion  that  it  will 
thnnder  soon. 

'  0,  please  don't  say  that.  Thunder  and  lightning  reduce  me 
to  a  state  of  the  most  abject  terror;  of  course  it's  very  ridiculous  to 
be  so  babyish ;'  and  Miss  Thomdyke  displays  aU  her  pretty  teeth 
lanshingly.  Grace  wonders  whether  she  is  quite  as  pretty  as  Louie. 
She  has  certainly  wonderfully  good  features  of  the  aquiline  order, 
and  nice  gray  eyes,  and  a  generally  well-groomed  self-possessed 
look,  as  if  she  had  always  been  considered  worth  her  fellow  creatures' 
&vourable  notice ;  but — 

'A  thunderstorm  would  do  a  lot  of  good,  I  think,'  observes 
Captain  Tewell,  turning  himself  about  gingerly  on  a  chair  much  too 
small  for  him.     '  Make  the  air  fresher,  and  give  us  the  chance  of 
one  really  fine  day.' 

'  And  we  do  so  want  a  fine  day,'  smiles  Miss  Thomdyke.  '  Cap- 
tarn  Tewell  has  told  you  about  our  proposed  picnic  ?' 

'Yes,'  says  Gh*ace,  wishing  the  while  that  Mrs.  Thomdyke 
wouldn't  stare  at  her  quite  so  hard. 

'  What  a  strange  thing  it  was  that  you  should  have  found  poor 
dear  Micky;  really  quite  romantic!'  with  a  delicate  little  laugh. 
*We  were  in  the  lowest  spirits  about  him,  you  know,  when  Mrs. 
Danger's  note  arrived.' 

^Wonderfully  lucky  dog,  Mick !'  remarks  Bae  fragmentarily. 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  beams  Mrs.  Thomdyke;  '  such  a  charming  refuge 
is  not  to  be  found  everywhere.  Isobel,'  with  a  great  deal  of  '  o,' 
'has  often  said  to  me  that  Berrylands  was  the  prettiest  house  in 
Wynbridge.  Our  own  little  place  is  so  dreadfully  small !'  looking 
About  her  appreciatively. 

Yap,  yap !  barks  Tootoo  outside  the  door. 

Thank  heaven,  Louie  can't  be  very  far  off  now !  The  door 
opens;  behold  her,  radiant  in  the  consciousness  of  being  the  most 
perfectly  delightful  young  person  of  her  acquaintance. 

'  How  very  kind  of  you  to  come  and  find  us  out  so  soon !  How 
do  you  do,  Captain  Tewell?'  shaking  hands  all  round.  'On  this 
hot  day,  too !     What  weather  we  are  having  1'     And  she  and  Mr8« 
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Thomdyke  settle  down  side  by  side,  whilst  Miss  Isobel,  Rae,  and 
Grace  retreat  to  the  window,  there  to  talk  vigorously  about  nothing, 
with  a  laudable  zeal  worthy  of  the  most  genuine  success.  They  do 
succeed  too,  in  a  certain  sort  of  way ;  that  is,  they  contrive  to  find 
out  various  small  facts  about  each  other  which  are  not  wholly  unin- 
teresting, such  as  that  Eae's  acquaintance  with  his  present  hostess 
began  in  India ;  also  that  her  daughter,  pretty  as  she  is,  is  not  ex- 
actly a  'bud;'  also  that  Grace  herself  is  little  better  than  a  raw 
schoolgirl ;  also  that  some  one  appears  lamentably  nnconsdoas  of 
that  salient  truth,  and  inclined  to  treat  her  shortcomings  with  an 
indulgence  scarcely  consistent  with  strict  justice  or  propriety.  Bat 
this  is  merely  a  reflection ;  wherefore  Louie,  fiEuicying  they  are  all 
getting  on  beautifully,  begs  Mrs.  Thomdyke  to  stay  to  afternoon  tea 
— an  invitation  which,  after  a  due  amount  of  hesitation,  that  lady 
accepts,  to  some  one's  considerable  satisfiELction,  be  it  said. 

'  And  now  about  this  picnic  T  when  orange  pekoe  and  biscoit 
sandwiches  are  well  established.  '  Please  excuse  my  brusquerie, 
but  you  know  it  always  seems  such  a  pity  to  delay  anything  nice.' 

'  That  is  exactly  my  argument,'  says  Bae.  '  I've  usei}  it  on  all 
possible  occasions,  but  without  the  slightest  e£fect.' 

'What  a  shame  to  slander  us  so  !'  smiles  Isobel,  lowering  her 
long  black  eyelashes.  '  I'm  sure  we  are  most  anxious  to  see  Vir- 
ginia Water,  but  we  don't  seem  to  know  how  to  get  there.' 

*  Go  by  train,'  suggests  Grace  practically. 

'Ah,  go  by  train;  not  at  all  a  bad  idea!'  condescends  Mrs. 
Thomdyke.     '  Have  you  any  notion  how  the  trains  run  ?' 

'  I  fancy  there's  one  about  half-past  ten,  and  one  about  twelve, 
but  I'm  not  certain.' 

'  The  twelve-o'clock  one  would  do  very  well.  People  are  always 
dull  before  luncheon,  so  we  needn't  trouble  about  getting  there  too 
early,'  observes  Miss  Thomdyke,  bending  over  a  photographic  album. 

'  Spoken  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,'  smiles  Bae. 

'  If  not  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,'  adds  Grace  demurely. 

Isobel  sighs.    It  is  such  very  bad  style  to  be  funny,  you  know. 

'Never  mind  about  doves  and  serpents,'  observes  Louie,  'and 
such  uneatable  creatures.  Let  us  fix  on  a  day.  Something  definite 
is  so  comforting.' 

'  On  Monday  we  are  engaged,'  says  Mrs.  Thomdyke.  '  Tues- 
day, too,  we  are  threatened  with  a  croquet  party;  but  Wednesday — 
would  Wednesday  suit  you,  Mrs.  Danger  ?' 

'  Let  me  see.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Have  we  anything  for  Wed- 
nesday, Grace?' 

Grace  shakes  her  head.  '  Nothing  that  I  can  remember,'  ans- 
wers she. 

'  Well,  then,  suppose  we  decide  on  Wednesday.  You'll  be  here, 
to  rush  about  and  make  yourself  generally  nsefal,  I  hope,  Captain 
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Tewell/  tnnimg  to  him,  as  he  tells  Grace  that  her  carte  is  not  a 
bit  like  her ;  not  the  least  in  the  world !  Of  course  not.  What 
prettj  girl  ever  did  have  a  carte  taken  that  was  the  least  like  her  ? 

'  £h  ?  O  yes ;  I  belioTe  I  may  he  reckoned  upon.' 

'  Certainly/  asseTerates  Mrs.  Thomdyke.  '  I  hope  we  sha'n't 
lose  yoa  for  a  long  time  yet.' 

So  the  picnic  solidifies ;  and  edibles,  potables,  consumers,  come 
nnder  review.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  two  first  items. 
Lobster-salad  and  Simkin  are  easily  enough  procurable  anywhere 
in  this  enlightened  land,  goodness  knows,  when  coin  of  the  reahn 
is  forthcoming ;  even  chicken  mayonnaise  and  strawberry  ice,  and 
Tarious  other  improving  condiments,  are  not  to  be  utterly  despaired 
of  under  an  enterprising  management ;  but  on  the  score  of  festive 
guests  there  seems  to  be  some  slight  awkwardness. 

'  The  truth  is,  we  have  not  cared  to  visit  much  among  the  Wyn- 
bridgites,'  says  Miss  laobel.  '  It  is  so  extremely  unpleasant  to 
find  oneself  obliged  to  drop  people  after  a  short  acquaintance ;  and 
really  trade  is  so  horribly  pushing  in  these  suburban  places,  that 
you  never  know  whom  you  are  getting  mixed  up  with.' 

Grace  feels  gratefid  to  Providence  that  her  father  was  not  a 
grocer,  or  a  butcher,  or  even  a  candlestick-maker,  or  indeed,  in  any 
way  inclined  to  earn  his  own  living. 

'  0,  of  coorse,*  answers  Louie  somewhat  vaguely  ;  she  herself 
not  being  at  all  burdened  by  these  high-bred  scruples.  '  Still  we 
most  have  somebody  besides  ourselves  ;  don't  you  think  so  ?' 

'  Without  a  doubt ;  indeed  I  should  rather  like  to  make  some 
nice  new  acquaintances,'  emphasising  '  nice/ 

*  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  the  Vicarage  people  being  asked  ? 
Their  eldest  son  is  at  Oxford ;  but  I  heard  a  day  or  two  ago  that  he 
was  not  going  to  stay  up  for  the  Commemoration,  so  they  expect 
him  home  early  next  week.  The  girls,  too,  are  quite  an  addition  to 
tty  party.' 

'  We  have  seen  them  in  church,  I  think ;'  rather  dubiously. 
Isobel  is  not  particularly  partial  to  the  clergy  or  their  womenkind. 

*  Would  they  come  if  they  were  asked  ?'  inquires  her  mother. 
'  It  is  so  annoying  to  be  disappointed  at  the  last  moment.' 

*  0,  I'm  sure  they  would ;  they  are  so  fond  of  going  out.  Then 
there  are  the  Boscawens ;  young  married  people,  you  know,  lively 
and—' 

'  Something  to  do  with  Lord  Falmouth,  I  suppose  ?'  cheerfully. 

'  I  believe  so ;  anyhow  they  are  extremely  well-connected,  and 
inunensely  sought  after,  I  assure  you.  Mrs.  Boscawen  is  so  musi- 
cal aid  dever.' 

'  No,  is  she  really  ?  Do  you  know,  I  am  quite  afraid  of  clever 
people  r 

*  Jkm  yoa  indeed  ?'  saya  Louie,  rather  dryly  for  her. 
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'  My  daughter  ban  been  sadly  spoilt,  Mrs.  Danger,'  remarks 
Mrs,  Thomdyke  apologetically.  '  Sadly;  and  tbe  result  is  tbtt 
her  tastes  are  law  in  our  owu  little  meiiage.'  Isobel  smiles  a  de- 
precatory little  smile  at  Captain  Tewell,  but  be  is  talking  to  Grace, 
and  consequently  callous.  '  However,'  rising  from  the  sofa,  '  please 
do  your  beet  for  us,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  a  moat  enchauting 
day.  Good-bye ;  I  am  so  charmed  to  have  fouud  you  in.  Good-bye  1' 
shaking  fingers  with  Grace. 

Captain  Tewell  and  laobel  perform  their  farewells,  and  tbe  for- 
midable insite  de  cerevionie  concludes. 

'Mind  you  let  me  know  whenever  I  can  be  usefnl,'  says  the 
former  aa  he  leaves  tbe  room ;  '  and  by  the  bye,  I  have  got  some 
cartes  of  the  girls  I  think  you'd  like  to  see,  Misa  Baird.  May  I 
bring  them  some  day  ?' 

'  If  it  won't  give  yon  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ;'  colouring  up. 

'  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  a  pleasure.  Good-bye !'  and  be 
follows  the  Thomdykes. 

'  Do  you  think  her  pretty  ?'  aa  the  hall-door  bangs  behind 
them. 

'  Yes,  she  is  pretty,  but  woefully  manieree !  How  do  you  like 
my  dress  ?' 

'  It  is  charming !     How  do  you  like  madam  ?' 

'My  dear!'  and  Louie  goes  off  into  fits  of  laughter.  'Yon 
Bhonld  have  beard  her  preaching  away  to  me  about  all  her  docks 
Bud  herds,  and  men-servants  and  jnaid-servants.' 

'  Like  the  patriarch  Abraham,'  remarks  Grace,  going  to  the 
glass  and  settling  a  recalcitrant  hair-pin. 

'  Exactly.  I  thought  I  should  have  shrieked,  but  I  didn't ;' 
thankfully. 

'  And  now  they've  come  down  to  doing  watering-places.  H'm  !' 
A  sort  of  sic  transit  gloria  mundi  H'm  1 

'  They'll  do  a  good  few  more  too,  before  that  girl  goes  off;' 
with  cruel  complacency. 

'  Why,  Rae  TeweU  is  going  to  marry  ber,  isn't  he  ?' 

'  Can  you  doubt  it  ?'  ,    | 


CHiPTEit  v.  ^ 

'  IK  MT  HEART,'  BHE  SAID,  '  I  LOVE  HIM.' 

The  days  go  by,  as  days  do  go  when  there  is  one  especial  day 
to  be  lived  up  to,  somewhere  hidden  away  in  the  future.  Captain 
Tewell,  Mick  at  his  heels,  ia  in  and  out  of  Berrylands  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  It  is  really  amazing  what  a  fund  of  ingenuity 
lies  perdu  iu  this  ingenuous  young  man's  inner  consciousness. 
Never  is  he  without  a  good  excuse  for  dangling  after  Grace,  let 
her  occupation  be  what  it  may,  from  mending  gloves  to  practising 
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Chapiii ;  neyer  is  he  at  a  loss  to  find  ont  exactly  what  she 
wants,  where  it  is  to  be  had,  and  how  it  is  to  be  got  at ;  never 
does  he  seem  to  be  able  to  make  himself  happy  anywhere  bat  in 
lier  immediate  yicinity,  either  personal  or  spiritual.  Louie  sees  all 
this,  yoQ  may  be  sure,  and  smiles  in  a  superior  sort  of  way  when 
Oraee  declares  that  Bae's  outgoings  and  incomings  are  nothing  to 
her.    He  is  *  Bae'  now,  mark  you. 

'  Very  well,  dear,'  says  she  calmly.  *  Don't  let  us  worry  about 
him;  he  is  too  nice  to  be  turned  into  a  nuisance.' 

And  Grace  is  fain  to  subdue  her  rebellious  soul — which,  I 
regret  to  state,  is  far  more  inclined  unto  war  than  peace  on  all 
possible  occasions,  though  she  is  tame  enough  to  one  person  in 
the  world — and  accept  her  position.  So  the  hours  wax  fewer 
and  fewer  which  lie  between  our  merry-makers  and  their  merry- 
making. 

The  Vicarage  people  are  coming,  be  it  known,  coming  with 
jonng  Oxford  in  grand  form;  the  Boscawens  are  coming;  the 
cham.,  which  Bae  prognosticates  will  turn  out  fearfully  real  the 
next  morning,  is  coming ;  the  lobsters  are  coming ;  the  chickens, 
the  strawberries  are  coming ;  the  everything  is  coming. 

'  With  a  fine  day  we  shall  do  delightfully,'  says  Mrs.  Thomdyke, 
thinking  of  mademoiselle's  new  gray  batiste  costume,  trimmed  with 
real  Cluny  at  five  shillings  a  yard ;  and  I  do  verily  believe  this 
anxious  parent  has  reason. 

'  I  never  thought  I  should  be  so  happy  in  England,'  remarks  Bae, 
as  he  and  Qrace  saunter  about  the  garden  in  the  twilight  on  Tuesday 
crening.  He  has  suffered  the  Thomdykes  to  perform  their  fetish 
worship  at  one  of  the  most  select  temples  in  that  region  alone  to- 
night ;  indeed  they,  poor  souls,  have  begun  to  experience  a  some- 
what exasperating  diiS&culty  in  enjoying  his  society  at  all  of  late. 
Bare  at  cockcrow  and  midnight,  seasons  when  even  the  liveliest  of 
ns  are  apt  to  feel  unequal  to  great  mental  effort. 

*  Didn't  you  ?'  replies  Grace,  weakly  rather ;  then  brisking  up, 
'Of  course  you  must  have  found  it  dull  at  first  without  the  girls,  or 
any  one  who  was  quite  your  own  to  go  about  with.'  Bae's  sisters 
are  living  with  a  married  aunt  in  Dresden. 

'Ye-es;  though  I  don't  really  think  they  would  have  made 
sneh  a  very  great  dMerence  to  me.  When  a  fellow  gets  to  be  seven- 
and-twenty,  he  wants  something  nearer  and  dearer  even  than  a  sis- 
ter in  the  way  of  a  woman  firiend ;'  and  his  voice  asks  the  question 
his  words  do  not. 

'  Perhaps ;'  a  most  unsatisfactory  *  perhaps.' 

Dead  silence.  Grace  finds  herself  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
the  secret  of  her  life.  She  could  as  soon  play  the  fool  with  this 
great  gray-eyed  man  as  she  could  turn  negress.  Thus  much 
she  does  know  already;  what  more  there  may  be  fox  kex  V>  lin^^ii 
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she  scarcely  cares  to  think.     She  is  so  shy  of  herself,  of  her  amm 
heart,  this  maiden  of  nineteen. 

'  Grace — '  But  she  is  off  in  a  second.  '  Please  don't  run  awa^^ 
from  me !'  says  the  great  gray-eyed  man,  hastening  after  her  be- 
tween the  dew-spangled  shrubs,  between  the  heavy-hearted  sleep- 
kissed  flowers. 

Alack,  he  has  no  power  to  stay  her !  She  is  the  thrall  of  a. 
mightier  than  he. 

'  My  dear,  you  look  as  if  yon  had  recently  arrived  from  the  moon,'' 
remarks  Louie,  when  this  silly  girl  presents  herself  at  the  open. 
window  of  that  lady's  especial  sanctum ;  a  nondescript  apartment 
opening  into  the  garden,  and  sacred  to  the  performance  of  various- 
pleasant  idlenesses,  from  the  consumption  of  Latakia  to  the  oom* 
position  of  sartorial  follies. 

But  Mrs.  Danger's  placid  raillery  is  quite  thrown  away  upon. 
poor  Grace.  'I  didn't  know  any  one  was  here,'  says  she  rapidly. 
'  I  want  to  be  alone ;  I'm  going  up-stairs.'    Click  goes  the  door. 

'  Well,  to  be  sure !'  cries  Louie,  trying  on  a  marvellous  combina- 
tion of  various  fluffy  substances,  which  is  to  do  duty  for  a  hat  to- 
morrow. 

'  0,  there  you  are,  Captain  Tewell,'  suddenly  seeing  his  reflec- 
tion staring  at  her  in  the  glass,  his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  a  general 
woe-begone  expression  pervading  his  classic  countenance.  *  What 
have  you  and  Grace  been  quarrelling  about?'  wrestling  vigoronsly 
with  a  vengeful  bit  of  wire  which  has  got  entangled  in  her  silky  hair. 

'  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  quarrelled.    Can  I  be  of  any  obo?' 

'  No,  thanks ;  I  usually  reduce  myself  to  a  state  of  premature 
baldness  about  once  a  week  at  this  sort  of  thing.  There  !  Why ! 
how  dreadfully  wretched  you  look !  what's  the  matter  ?' 

*  Nothing ;  weather,  I  suppose.     May  I  come  in  ?' 

*  May  you  come  in  !'  mockingly.  *  We  were  introduced  exactly 
five  minutes  ago,  I  suppose,'  with  a  laugh.  'You'll  find  some- 
thing to  sit  upon  somewhere,  if  you  look  for  it.' 

Bae  does  not  take  long  to  find  the  said  something;  a  few  seconds, 
and  he  is  comfortably,  or  rather  uncomfortably,  settled  in  a  wicker- 
work  armchair  about  big  enough  for  Tootoo,  who  is  snoring  dia- 
pasonically  on  the  sofa. 

Mrs.  Danger,  like  most  pretty  fair  women,  possesses  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  woes  of  good-looking  agreeable  men.  Bae  is 
good-looking  and  agreeable ;  he  is  also  woeful.  She  pities  him,  and 
consequently  pets  and  humours  him  to  a  surprising  degree.  They 
talk  about  the  Thomdykes  judiciously,  they  talk  about  Grace  rap- 
turously, they  talk  about  to-morrow  hopefully. 

'  I  do  wish  I  hadn't  let  my  confounded  tongue  get  the  better  of 
me!'  exclaims  he  at  length,  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  pause. 

*  What  did  you  say  ?' 
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'I  don't  exactly  know,  nothing  particular;  but  she's  so  different 
from  other  girls — ' 

*  You  wouldn't  have  her  changed,  would  you  ?* 
*Not  for  worlds.     She  is  perfection.' 

'Yes,  I  think  she  is/  looking  round  at  him  slowly. 
He  sighs,  shrugs  his  shoulders,  iliiiga  his  cigar-end  into  the 
grate,  gets  up,  stretches  himself,  and  wishes  her  good-night. 

*  Good-night,  and  don't  be  too  miserable,'  shaking  hands  with 
him  lingeringly ;  but  he  doesn't  smile  a  bit. 

'Poor  creature!'  meditates  Louie;  'he  is  evidently  very  bad 
indeed.     I  had  no  idea  matters  had  gone  as  far  as  this.' 

'Are  you  in  bed?'  she  asks,  knocking  at  Grace's  door  later. 
'No.' 

*  May  I  come  in  ?' 
'Yes.' 

Grace  is  sitting  by  the  open  window  in  her  dressing-gown. 
She  looks  like  the  portraits  of  Madame  Tallien,  so  white,  so  heroic, 
BO  lovely,  with  her  piled-up  masses  of  bright  hair,  her  chiselled  mar- 
ble-pale face. 

'You'll  catch  a  cold,  and  be  as  hoarse  as  a  raven  to-morrow.' 

'No/  with  a  languid  shake  of  the  head. 

'But  you  will/  pulling  the  pretty  cretonne  curtain  forward. 
'What's  the  matter  with  you,  child  ?' 

'Nothing  is  the  matter.  Please  don't  worry  yourself  about  me. 
I  ahall  do  very  well/  Grace  answers  grimly. 

'  Of  that  I've  not  the  slightest  doubt ;  still  you  might  be  a  little 
iQore  open  with  me,'  aggrievedly. 

'I've  nothing  to  be  open  about.' 

Mrs.  Danger  supports  herself  under  these  trying  circumstances 
hy  the  rearrangement  of  the  hairbrushes  on  the  dressing-table. 

'  How  I  do  wish  we  could  all  die  to-night,  and  have  done  with 
this  horrid  tiresome  old  world !'  exclaims  Grace,  leaning  her  fiEU^e 
wearily  on  one  £edr  white  hand,  half  hidden  in  soft  lace. 

'  Thank  you  I  I  don't  want  to  die  at  all.  I've  got  my  senses 
Btill,*  severely. 

'I  wish  I  had.' 

'So  do  I.  The  idea  of  refusing  Bae  Tewell.  Why,  you  must 
be  as  blind  as  a  bat  to  begin  with !' 

'  Who  said  I  had  refused  him  ?'  averting  her  face. 

'But  you  mean  to  refuse  him?' 

'Yes/  doggedly. 

'  You  do  actually  mean  it  ?' 

'Yes,  if  he  asks  me.' 

'  But  why,  why,  why  ?' 

'  I  don't  know.' 

'  Grace  r  sternly. 


MisB  Baird  langliB,  and  clasps  her  round  arms  behind  her  head. 

'  I  don't  beiieTe  you  ;  you  say  this  to  annoy  me,'  exclaims  Louie. 

'  Why  should  it  annoy  yon  ?' 

'  Because  I  have  your  interests  at  heart — hecanse  I  lovq  yon, 
dear.'     The  tears  are  in  her  tender  eyes. 

'  I  wish  people  wouldn't  love  me ;  I  don't  want  to  be  loved ;  I  hat« 
being  loved ;  being  loved  drives  me  mad !'  cries  Grace  vehemently. 

'  So  it  seems.  Good-night.'  And  Mrs.  Danger  departs  in  a 
state  of  dignified  rigidity  fearful  to  contemplate. 

Then  Grace  begins  to  think  whether  she  does  indeed  hate  being 
loved  quite  so  fiercely  after  all ;  thinks  and  thinks  until  she  scarce 
has  heart  to  think  at  all,  so  weary  is  she  of  the  ever-echoing  Yea 
or  Nay. 

CniPXER  "VT!. 

'  COUBS  OUT  OF  DABKNES3,  UOBN.' 

It  is  the  morning  of  mornings,  the  picnic  morning.  Every  one 
is  on  the  alert.  Chestnut-villa  and  Berrylands  are  alike  the  scene  of 
dire  commotion.  Things  will  get  lost,  will  insidiously  get  into  people's 
pockets,  into  wrong  hampers,  out  of  window,  up  the  chimney,  into 
the  fire.  Corkscrews  are  a  source  of  never-ending  trouble ;  string 
has  bauisbed  itself  fat  beyond  the  reach  of  man  ;  newspaper  might 
be  cloth  of  gold  for  the  fuss  that  is  made  about  it ;  soda-water  bottles 
persist  in  rolling  off  every  mortal  thing  that  can  be  rolled  off ;  and 
as  for  pepper,  well,  the  enormities  committed  hy  pepper,  by  pepper 
alone,  can  they  be  described  ?     Wherefore,  steady  pen  ! 

At  last,  however,  even  the  most  turbulent  spirits  in  the  fray  are 
qnelled,  and  peace  is  proclaimed ;  proclaimed  by  Eae,  standing  on 
tiie  top  of  the  biggest  hamper,  in  the  most  ecstatic  periods  produ- 
cible by  the  British  tongue. 

Rae  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  jolly  for  the  nest  eight  hours, 
let  him  he  the  most  miserable  of  mankind  for  the  remainder  of  his 
existence.  It  is  a  dubious  thundery- skied  sort  of  day  in  more  waya 
than  one ;  but  Eae  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  jolly,  and  jolly  he  is. 

As  for  Grace,  she  is  activity  itself.  Here,  there,  and  every- 
where ;  now  helping  Louie ;  now  flying  over  to  Chestnut- villa  mesa- 
age-burdened  to  the  tip  of  her  tougue ;  now  reducing  Miss  Isobel's 
minor  miseries  to  a  state  of  quiescence ;  now  encouraging  Mrs. 
Thorndjke  to  something  like  energy  and  determination,  that  lady 
being  utterly  incapable  to  battle  against  the  combined  antagonism 
of  her  dress,  her  servants,  and  her  wool-gathering  wits ;  but  never 
hy  any  chance  saying  a  word  to  one  person  which  she  can  possibly 
help  saying,  or  giving  him  a  look  which  she  can  possibly  help  giving, 
or  indeed  in  any  way  encouraging  him  to  make  a  greater  donkey  of 
himself  than  he  already  has  done,  in  her  humble  opinion. 

The  general  rendezvous  is  the  station ;  so  to  the  station  they 
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off  at  last  in  excellent  time ;  for^  as  Grace  says  rather  nnamiably^ 
*  Of  course  every  one  who  can  be  late  will  be  late,  jnst  on  purpose  to 
drire  eyeiy  one  else  frantic* 

'  We  are,  if  anything,  rather  too  early,*  remarks  Isobel  placidly, 
looking  at  her  mite  of  a  watch. 

'But  then  you  ar'n't  everybody,'  smiles  Grace  with  snblime  com- 
posure; and  Miss  Thomdyke  reverts  to  her  old  conviction  that '  raw 
schoolgirls'  are  decidedly  out  of  place  in  decent  society. 

Arrived  at  the  station,  they  find,  however,  that  the  Vicarage  trio 
are  already  patrolling  the  platform ;  a  circmnstance  which  affords 
our  Isobel  mnch  joy.  She  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  gentle- 
man of  the  party,  and  considers  him '  quite  bearable,'  and  not  unlikely 
to  prove  useful  during  the  day  as  a  scourge  unto  the  recreant  Bae, 
whose  shortcomings  have  of  late  excited  her  lively  indignation.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  handshaking  and  weather  talk,  of  course,  directly 
the  two  parties  meet.  Some  one  says  it  is  '  really  nicer  than  if  it 
vas  sunshiny;'  whereupon  every  one  tries  to  look  as  if  they  thought 
80  too,  except  Grace,  who  remarks  dryly  that,  '  nice  or  not,  it  must 
he  made  the  best  of  now.' 

'Exactly,'  says  Captain  Tewell.  *I  quite  agree  with  you. 
Hayen't  you  observed  how  assiduously  I  am  bent  on  making  the 
hest  of  it?'  not  without  a  certain  bitterness. 

Here  the  Boscawens  make  their  appearance ;  they  are  a  couple 
of  good-looking  people,  with  pleasant  manners,  and  a  fair  allowance 
of 'go.'  Bae  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  happy  thing 
they  have  been  asked,  after  a  few  minutes'  talk  with  madam,  who 
appears  not  at  all  insensible  to  the  fact  that  he  is  tres  convenable, 
irii  convenable  indeed. 

A  little  more  of  indefinite  loitering  about,  and  the  porter  rings 
the  bell  deafeningly.  The  train  is  within  sight  at  last.  Thank 
goodness  I  Grace  is  so  weary  of  this  dull  do-nothingness  which 
has  fallen  upon  her,  so  weary  of  knowing  that  a  pair  of  eyes  are 
looking  at  her  which  she  dares  not  meet,  so  weary  of  this  holiday  of 
hers,  ere  it  has  well  begun.  Poor  Gh-ace ! 
Qroan,  screech,  pant,  goes  the  engine. 

*  First-class  for'ard ;  third-class  behind.  This  way,  'm  ;  plenty 
o'  room  'ere.  Virginia  Water ;  all  right,  sir.  Thank  you  !'  Bang, 
acoffle,  bang,  down  go  the  windows.  Two  carriages  full  of  friends 
and  parcels  and  shawls  and  umbrellas.  But  who  is  with  whom,  I 
wonder,  and  where  is  Grace  ? 

Grace  is  comfortably  ensconced  in  a  comer  with  Mrs.  Boscawen 
opposite  to  her,  and  Mr.  Boscawen  by  her  side  ;  whilst  Isobel  and 
the  vicarial  scion  are  seated  vis-a-vis  by  the  opposite  window. 

Rae  Tewell  is  playing  escort  to  Louie,  Mrs.  Thomdyke,  and  the 
other  young  ladies.  Ghrace  wishes  he  would  keep  out  of  her  way  in 
this  convenient  fietshion  all  day  long. 
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There  is  plenty  of  chatter  and  laughter  as  they  rash  cm  between 
the  broom-gilded  banks.  It  does  really  seem  so  very  enjoyable  a  pro- 
ceeding to  be  about  to  swallow  an  extra  amount  of  extra  indigestible 
food  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  discomfort,  garnished  with 
rhododendrons  and  water-beetles. 

Isobel  and  her  Oxonian  captive  improve  the  shining  hours  with 
laudable  earnestness.  He  is  a  good  boy,  and  knows  when  he  is 
well  off.  She  is  the  prettiest  girl  to  be  seen  to-day,  he  thinks^ 
after  a  cautious  survey  of  Grace,  and  she  has  evidently  taken  a 
£Emcy  to  him :  what  more  can  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  desire  9 
Whether  Miss  Thomdyke  is  quite  so  well  at  ease  must  remain  an 
open  question;  I  have  my  doubts. 

When  they  reach  the  station  the  question  arises  how  best  to  get 
all  the  portables  conveyed  to  the  hotel,  in  the  grounds  of  which  they 
are  to  have  luncheon ;  at  length  they  are  packed  off  in  a  cab  with 
Mrs.  Thomdyke,  and  every  one  else  prepares  to  trudge  after  them, 
Bae  cunningly  contriving  to  get  himself  attached  to  Grace  and  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  which  latter  lady  kindly  allows  him  to  carry  aU  her  light 
luggage  by  way  of  reward  for  his  discernment. 

'  Tsi't  it  perfectly  charm:  nj?*  exclaims  she,  throwing  a  very 
heavy  plaid  shawl  over  his  disengaged  arm ;  '  I  revel  in  ruralising 
when  one  can  do  it  comfortably,  you  know.' 

Grace  looks  at  Bae,  and  the  comers  of  her  mouth  twitch  dan- 
gerously. His  bewildered  and  rueful  countenance  strikes  her  as  so 
supremely  ridiculous. 

It  is  the  first  time  she  has  smiled  at  him  of  her  own  fi*ee  will 
to-day.  He  plucks  up  his  spirits,  and  feels  equal  to  an  additional 
campstool  or  even  a  second  waterproof. 

Nobody,  of  course,  has  ever  been  to  Virginia  Water  before ;  they 
have  been  to  Bome,  Constantinople,  the  North  Pole,  but  they  have 
never  been  to  Virginia  Water  !     Happy  they. 

'It  is  indeed  very  lovely!'  exclaims  Grace,  when  at  last  the 
manifold  beauties  of  this  most  favoured  spot  lie  before  her  seeing 
eyes.  '  I  never  dreamt  it  would  be  half  so  exquisite,'  looking  fiur 
away  into  the  purplish  distance. 

'  I  don't  believe  I  ever  dreamt  about  it  at  all,'  says  Isobel  pro- 
saically. '  What's  that  queer  little  place  sticking  up  there  among 
the  woods.  Captain  Tewell  ?' 

Bae  tries  to  see  what  she  is  pointing  at,  but  fails. 

'  Do  let  us  make  a  tour  of  discovery.  One  feels  as  if  one  really 
ought  to  discover  something  to-day,'  pathetically. 

He  smilingly  agrees  with  her  ex  parte. 

Grace  walks  away.  She  spies  some  jockey-grass  trembling  midst 
the  green. 

'  Won't  you  explore  ?'  asks  Isobel,  glancing  up  at  him  sedue- 
tively  from  beneath  her  heavily-fringed  parasol. 
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'  Too  laijr-* 

*  How  dreadfol  of  you !  I  hope  every  one  isn't  going  to  be  so 
tiresome/  somewhat  pettishly;  the  colonr  deepening  on  either  cheek. 

'Here  I  am  at  your  service,  Miss  Thomdyke.  What  can  I  do 
for  yoa  ?*  exclaims  the  Vicar's  son,  dawdling  up,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  his  straw  hat  at  the  back  of  his  head. 

'  Take  me  to  see  the  mins.' 

'  Uost  charmed.  We  shall  jnst  have  time  to  do  them  before 
the  grand  event  of  the  day  comes  off.' 

Bat  Isobel's  eyes  follow  Rae, — he  is  slowly  strollmg  up  to 
where  Grace  is  seated  plaiting  ox-eyed  daisies  into  a  wreath, — 
follow  him  regretfully  ;  then  she  walks  away  with  her  cavalier, 
laughing  her  pretty  silvery  laugh  as  she  goes,  as  freely  as  though 
she  were  the  very  happie^  woman  under  the  sun. 

'Awfully  hot,'  says  Captain  Tewell,  lowering  himself  gradually 
on  to  the  grass  beside  Chrace. 

'  Yes ;'  pinching  off  a  long  green  stalk. 

'  Don't  see  the  use  of  walking  oneself  off  one's  legs,  do  you  ?' 

'No.' 

'Much  jollier  sitting  down  and  taking  things  quietly.' 

'Yes ;'  pulling  up  a  neighbouring  daisy  by  the  roots. 

'  I  think  I've  got  a  knife  somewhere ;  let  me  cut  that  off  for ' 
you.    You'U  make  your  hands  in  a  mess ;'  fumbling  in  his  waist- 
coat  pocket. 

'Don't  trouble,  thanks,  it's  done;'  with  a  vigorous  wrench. 

'But  it's  not.     Don't  be  so  obstinate ;  give  it  to  me.' 

She  flings  it  away.  '  It's  a  stupid  thing,'  she  says,  *  I  can  do 
without  it ;'  and  her  white  fingers  set  to  work  again  deftly. 

Captain  Tewell  repockets  his  knife ;  as  he  does  so,  a  queer  hard 
look  comes  into  his  eyes,  and  the  lines  about  his  mouth  deepen. 

Silence  for  a  while.  Grace  finishes  her  plait,  and  lays  it  across 
her  knees. 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  now  ?'  asks  he,  watching 
her  as  she  resetUes  this  flower  and  corrects  that  errant  leaf. 

'Throw  it  away  most  likely.' 

'  But  isn't  that  rather  hard  on  the  poor  daisies  ?' 

'!rhey  have  served  their  turn,'  smiles  this  cynic  of  nineteen. 

'Oood  heavens,  what  a  state  of  things  to  have  come  to!'  almost 
scomfiilly. 

'  What,  for  the  poor  daisies  or  me?'  and  a  mocking  little  laugh. 

He  is  silent.  She  tries  to  get  up ;  the  grass  is  slippery,  and 
8he  is  fain  to  sit  down  again. 

'Why  don't  you  help  me?'  asks  she,  with  comical  savagery. 

'Because  I  don't  want  you  to  go  away;'  lazily  turning  round  on 
his  elbow,  and  smiling  at  her  rarely.  'You  are  in  a  naughty  temper 
tbis  morning,  and  a  little  wholesome  opposition  wiU.  do  ^ou  ^^* 
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'  Thank  yon.    I  don't  wont  to  be  done  good  to/  snlkily. 

*  Nanghty  children  never  do.' 

Grace  begins  to  donbt  whether  she  has  ever  really  been  in  a 
passion  before.  A  second  e£fort  to  resome  her  liberty — a  fruitless 
effort  like  the  first ;  her  heels  slide  away  from  her,  and  down  she 
sits  again. 

'  Fate  is  too  strong  for  yon/  laughs  he. 

She  folds  her  arms  grimly. 

'Poor  little  thing!' 

'  Don't  speak  to  me,  please ;'  knitting  her  brows  with  ferocity. 

Rae  laughs. 

'  What  is  there  to  laugh  at  ?  How  dare  you  laugh  at  me,  Gap- 
tain  Tewell !' 

'  Don't  be  a  vixen ;  it  doesn't  suit  you.' 

*  Sitting  here  doesn't  suit  me,'  emphatically. 

Then,  with  dignity,  seeing  Mr.  Boscawen  performing  strange 
and  ingenious  antics  in  the  distance,  evidently  indicative  of  some- 
thing to  eat  and  no  one  to  eat  it,  '  Luncheon  is  ready,  I  believe.' 

'  0,  in  that  case  you  may  be  permitted  to  get  up;'  getting  up 
himself,  and  offering  her  his  hand. 

She  gives  him  her  finger-tips,  but  necessity  compels  a  closer 
rlasp ;  so  close,  indeed,  that  there  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  about 
getting  it  undone  again. 

'  Don't  be  in  a  hurry;  nobody  wiU  miss  us.' 

No  answer. 

'  What  an  awfully  unlucky  fellow  I  am  !'  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
brushing  back  his  crisp  hair. 

Still  no  answer. 

'  You're  desperately  angry,  ar'n't  you  ?*  miserably. 

She  turns  away  her  face ;  she  is  in  no  mind  to  submit  to  cross- 
questioning  just  now.  Moody  silence  till  they  reach  the  gate  lead- 
ing into  the  hotel  garden ;  then  forced  smiles,  gay  raillery,  bright 
looks.  They  are  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  these  two  unamiable  young 
people.    Ah,  me!  that  sweetness  should  be  but  bitter  sweet  at  best! 

Seven  o'clock;  a  strange  hushed  seven  o'clock,  a  darkened  mean- 
ingful seven  ♦'clock,  with  a  wild  lurid  sky,  wherein  float  here  and 
there  great  banks  of  blue-black  clouds,  fringed  round  with  steamy 
white  or  palest  gold,  great  warring  clouds  drawn  up  in  fierce  array. 

It  is  quite  time  to  be  thinking  about  making  a  start  for  the  sta- 
tion. Every  one  has  had  enough  rusticity  for  once ;  every  one  is 
rather  inclined  to  growl  and  wax  monosyllabic ;  every  one  is  return- 
ing to  the  hotel  by  various  paths  and  at  various  paces. 

Louie,  Mrs.  Thomdyke,  and  the  Vicarage  young  ladies  have 
been  rambling  about  together  for  the  best  part  of  the  afternoon ; 
they  are  together  now  as  they  skirt  the  piece  of  ornamental  water. 
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'Didn't  yoa  feel  a  drop  of  rain  ?*  says  Mrs.  Thomdyke  suddenly, 
to  DO  one  in  particular,  gazing  about  her  vacuously. 

Splash  comes  a  great  drop  on  Louie's  upturned  face,  into  one 
of  her  eyes,  in  fact. 

'0  dear!'  wiping  the  injured  organ  with  her  handkerchief. 
'Do  let  us  run,  there's  quite  a  storm  coming  on;  we  shall  be 
drowned  ;'  starting  off  at  a  brisk  trot. 

The  girls  take  to  their  heels  in  a  second ;  they  are  wearing  their 
second-best  costumes,  and  costumes  are  not  matters  of  every-day 
occurrence  at  the  Wynbridge  Vicarage. 

Mrs.  Thomdyke  cannot  imitate  their  example,  however;  she  is, 
be  it  known,  proud  of  her  feet, — the  late  Colonel  was  proud  of  her 
feet, — and  to-day  she  is  shod  with  cruel  accuracy.  Her  boots  have 
interfered  with  her  happiness  in  divers  ways  already;  now  they 
threaten  to  risk  her  life  and  spoil  her  dress.  Mrs.  Thomdyke  is 
not  sorry  to  remember  that  they  are  not  paid  for. 

Louie,  who  is  the  most  good-natured  soul  in  existence,  per- 
ceiying  that  to  leave  this  foolish  old  woman  to  hobble  along  in  the 
pelting  rain  alone — it  is  pelting  now — ^would  be  unkind,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  bears  her  company  with  sublime  patience. 

*  Good  gracious,  did  you  see  that  ?'  and  a  sudden  flash  of  bluish 
light.  Crack,  crack,  growl ;  the  storm  has  Mrly  burst  on  their  de- 
voted heads.  '  Dear,  0  dear,  we  shall  never  get  back  to  the  hotel 
alive !' 

'  0  yes,  we  shall ;  won't  you  have  my  arm  ?' 

'  No,  thank  you.  Is  my  dress  up  behind  ?  How  very  alarming, 
and  Isobel  perhaps  still  among  the  woods  !' 

'  And  Grace  too,  silly  girl.  I  told  her  she  had  better  come  with 
ns,  but  she  would  go  off  with  that  horrid  sketch-book  of  hers ;'  turn- 
ing round  to  see  if  there  are  any  signs  of  the  vagrants. 

'  0,  depend  upon  it,  she  has  found  an  escort,'  viciously.  Mrs. 
Thomdyke  is  a  somewhat  acid  person  under  the  most  advantage- 
ous circumstances;  now  terror,  pain,  and  discomfort  render  her 
little  short  of  dangerous. 

'  My  poor  Isobel  is  far  more  likely  to  be  straying  about  by  her- 
self, poor  dear,'  continues  she  touchingly.  '  To-day  has  not  been  a 
Teiy  great  treat  to  her,  I  fear;'  and  Mrs.  Thomdyke  halts,  and 
scrapes  vigorously  at  the  heel  of  one  foot  with  the  toe  of  the  other, 
like  a  fly. 

*  Please  make  as  much  haste  as  you  can.'  A  sullen  roar  right 
over  their  heads  strengthens  the  petition. 

On  they  plod  through  the  pouring  rain,  smitten  asunder,  as  it 
were,  every  other  minute  by  the  electric  flame. 

'  I  do  wish  I  knew  what  has  become  of  Ghttce  !'  exclaims  Louie 
at  length,  pushing  aside  an  obstmcting  bough.  '  Captain  Tewell 
wanted  to  go  with  her,  but  she  wouldn't  let  him.' 
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*  A  Utile  drawing  back  is  said  to  be  most  attractiTe,  yon  know, 
under  certain  circumstances/  suavely. 

'  How  do  you  mean  ?  Grace  is  the  most  unsophisticated  crea- 
ture on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  besides,  I  am  sure  Bae  requires  no 
whipping  up/  with  a  yexed  little  laugh.  '  It  is  so  wet  and  dark 
and  dismal.* 

'No  —  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't  quite  catch  what  you 
said/  with  great  politeness. 

'  0,  it  doesn't  matter ;  what  is  to  be  will  be,  and  there's  an  end 
of  it/ 

'  You  are  a  fatalist.' 

'  I  am  half  drowned  /  swinging  back  the  little  gate  leading  to 
the  hotel.     *  There  is  Miss  Thomdyke !' 

'And  Captain  Tewell !'  exultantly,  catching  sight  of  a  gray- 
tweed  back  in  the  verandah. 

'  No,  not  Captain  Tewell ;  that  boy  from  the  Vicarage  !'  rather 
spitefully. 

Mrs.  Thomdyke  tiptoes  across  the  lawn. 

'  Where  is  Mrs.  Boscawen  ?'  calls  Louie  to  the  party  already 
assembled,  amongst  whom  appears  that  lady's  lawful  proprietor. 

'  Gone  to  see  the  temple,  with  Captain  Tewell.' 

*  Coming  in  at  the  gate,'  answer  two  voices  simultaneously. 
Good  heavens !    Then  Grace  is  out  in  this  awful  storm  alone. 

Louie  turns  herself  about  just  as  Rae  appears  with  Mrs.  Boscawen, 
dripping  and  dreary. 

'  Have  you  seen  Grace  ?  0,  do  please  go  and  look  for  her  !' 
exclaims  Louie  imploringly,  tears  in  her  voice. 

*  Certainly.     Where  do  you  think  she  is  ?' 

'  I  den't  know ;  she  went  off  to  sketch  by  herself.'  The  gate 
bangs  behind  him  as  she  speaks. 

'  Quite  a  sensation,'  smiles  Isobel  sweetly. 

'  Quite,'  smiles  back  her  adorer. 

'  I  only  hope  nothing  terrible  may  have  happened,'  says  Louie 
solemnly;  her  sweet  eyes  dark  with  fear  lest  evil  should  have 
chanced  the  friend  she  loves  so  well. 

When  Bae  gets  clear  of  the  trees  outside  the  gate,  he  pauses  a 
second,  and  calls  '  Halloo !'  Bather  a  mad  proceeding,  it  must  be 
confessed,  but  he  feels. rather  mad,  between  ourselves.  No  answer. 
He  calls  again  ;  no  answer.  Nothing  but  beating  rain,  and  a  ragged 
flash  of  steel-blue  light.  Bound  the  lake  he  runs,  up  past  the  ruins, 
over  the  uneven  ground  among  the  trees.  What  is  that  glittering 
among  the  drenched  moss  ?  He  picks  it  up  ;  it  is  a  penknife  ;  he 
has  seen  her  use  it.  Thank  God  !  she  can't  be  very  far  off,  but 
why  on  earth  hasn't  she  tried  to  get  back  to  the  hotel  ? 

'  Grace  !*  he  calls ;  *  Grace  !' 

'  Yes  I'    A  long  shrill  '  Yes  !'  somewhere  to  the  right. 


J.  A.  Pttqaler,  dtl. 
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SfaunUey  -sinmUe.  *  Confbnnd  these  great  sprawling  roots !' 
flSp^.  dmiu  Ahf  there  she  is,  leaning  against  a  tree ;  her  face 
W^Ule  M  her  limp  white  dress,  here  and  there  spotted  with  mud. 
Hkfk  T    No,  it  18  red — it  is  hlood ! 

^miaterer  baa  happened?     Are  yon  hurt?*  coming  fast  to- 
iler. 
MMj  a  little ;'  trying  to  smile.     *  I  thought  I  should  have  to 

all  night!'  shakily. 
'*  What  have  you  done  to  yourself  ?' 

^IUIbb  down  and  sprained  my  ankle,  and  scratched  my  face ; 
Ailfa  alL     Please  don't  touch  me,  or  I  shall  tumble  down  again.' 
'  But  yon  must  try  and  get  back.     Could  I  carry  you  ?' 
^Not  qnite ;'  crimsoning  to  the  tips  of  her  ears.     Boom,  boom, 
wmif  np  amongst  the  clouds.     '  I  fell  down  about  there  ;'  pointing 
liiriiera  she  had  slipped  on  the  mossy  roots  aforesaid ;   '  and  I  lost 
MMe  penknife.' 

*I  Iiaye  found  it  for  you ;'  taking  her  sunshade  out  of  her  hand, 
ity  and  holding  it  over  her.     They  look  very  comical  thus ; 
%wmt  of  grown-up  Paul  and  Virginia. 

'  Don't  do  that.  It's  dangerous,  and  I  am  so  frightened  of  the 
9  80  very  dreadfully  frightened;'  and  she  looks  up  at  him 
pitifully  with  her  great  scared  yellow  eyes. 
;  'Poor  child !'  coming  closer  to  her.  He  has  forgotten  all 
^Inai  tlie  8torm,  he  has  forgotten  all  about  Louie's  cruel  anxiety, 
lalba  forgotten  everything,  save  that  he  has  the  woman  he  loves 
AiMrt  in  his  arms.  '  Grace  darling !'  A  sudden  awful  seething  rush, 
^ffiftB  of  blinding  light,  a  moment  of  black  darkness,  of  inconceivable 
'« and  then  a  noise  as  of  the  very  heavens  falling  on  the  earth. 
He  has  wrenched  her  by  main  force  away  from  that  stricken 
now  scored  and  scathed  by  deadliest  flame ;  he  has  gathered 
im  nf  into  his  breast,  saved  &om  the  destroyer  as  by  a  miracle  ; 
anna  are  clasped  about  his  neck. 

'  Aze  we  dead,  Bae  ?'  pressing  close  to  him,  as  though  Death 
indeed  pursuing  her. 

*  Thank  God,  no!'  The  smell  of  fire  is  about,  upon  them 
bofh.     'But  we  must  get  away  from  here  somehow.' 

She  raises  her  head,  and  listens  to  him ;  his  arms  are  round  her 
tOL     There  is  a  sound  as  of  singing  in  her  heart. 

*  Yon  do  love  me  a  little  ?*  says  he  eagerly,  looking  with  greedy 
eyaa  upon  her  white  scratched  small  face. 

*  Yes,  a  little.'  She  would  be  wilful  were  she  dying,  and  she  is 
not  dying ;  she  is  only  more  gloriously  happy  than  she  ever  thought 
it  eoold  fall  to  the  lot  of  woman  to  be. 

One  kiss,  a  solemn  kiss,  the  kiss  of  betrothal,  and  then  prosaic 
leslitj  again ;  a  limping,  painful,  draggle-tailed,  terrifying  reality 
enongh  in  all  conscience. 
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How  Grace  gets  back,  first  to  the  hotel,  then  to  the  statioD, 
then  to  Wjnbridge,  then  to  Berrylands,  then  to  bed,  she  does  not 
exactly  know.  People  talk  at  her,  talk  to  her,  talk  about  her.  She 
sees  no  one  but  Kae,  hears  no  one  but  Bae,  minds  no  one  but  Rae. 
She  has  suddenly  become  a  heroine.  No  matter ;  she  will  be  Kae's 
wife  some  day  ;  that  is  glory  sufficient  for  her. 

'  Ah,'  says  Louie  delightedly,  as  she  sips  Mrs.  Thomdyke's 
Indian  tea  on  the  following  afternoon,  having  looked  in  at  Chestnut- 
^dlla  to  report  the  progress  of  mademoiselle  la  fiancee's  sprained  ankle, 
over  which  Captain  Tewell  is  at  present  maintaining  a  rigorous  guard, 
*  I  told  you  how  it  would  he,  didn't  I  ?  Never  mind ;  I  daresay 
Isobel  won't  break  her  heart  about  him  after  all.' 

'Break  ber  heart!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thomdyke,  laughing  beau- 
tifully. '  Girls,  as  a  rule,  do  not  break  their  hearts  about  their 
adopted  brothers,  my  dear  Mrs.  Danger.' 

Mrs.  Danger  feels  grateful  for  this  valnable  piece  of  informa- 
tion. 


A  September  day  ;  such  a  September  day  ! 
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There  has  been  a  wedding  at  Wj-nbridge  Church  this  morning ;  not 
a  grand  wedding  by  any  means ;  no  prancings  or  curvettings,  no 
hired  broughams,  no  gorgeous  guests,  or  other  pomps  and  vanities  ; 
merely  a  wedding,  the  simple  wedding  to  each  other  of  two  souls, 
two  lives.  And  yet  folks  declare  this  bride  and  bridegroom  to 
be  in  somewise  enviable  ;  they  are  happy,  they  are  handsome,  they 
are  prosperous,  they  are  honestly  and  manifestly  in  love  with  each 
other. 

Married  from  Berrylands,  say  you.  Come  along,  let's  have  a 
look  at  them  as  they  drive  off  to  the  station,  to  sunny  Belgium, 
to  the  outside  world;  Micky  sitting  upon  the  box  as  grave  as  a 
judge. 

Here  they  are  !  What  a  dust !  Good-lack,  Grace  !  Good-lack, 
Rae! 

A  smile,  a  nod,  maybe  a  hand-kiss,  and  they  are  gom 
'  One  toucli  of  fire — and  ftll  the  teat  U  mjrtery  1' 


SHAKESPEARE'S  TOAD 


Sweet  are  the  uses  of  ftdyersitj, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  preoiouB  jewel  in  his  head.' 

'UoLT  and  yenomons !'  Ugly^  therefore  yenomoos;  for  that  seems 
to  be  the  chain  of  argument  applied  to  the  mihappy  toad..  *  Nature/ 
Bays  Lord  Brougham  of  Bobespierre^  '  had  imprinted  on  his  &C6  a 
popetoal  warning  of  the  man's  disposition ;'  rather  a  singular  argu- 
ment, by  the  way,  for  the  noble  lord  in  question  to  have  hit  upon. 

But  perhaps  it  is  more  remarkable  to  find  a  poet  such  as  Words- 
worih  uttering  the  corollary  of  the  same  proposition  in  his  Ruth  : 

*  Tet  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween, 
That  sometimes  there  did  interrene 

Pure  hopes  of  high  intent ; 
For  jfotsiont  linked  to  farms  so  fair 
And  stately,  needs  must  have  their  share 

Of  noble  sentiment,* 

Based,  perhaps,  upon  Miranda's  rapturous  admiration  when  Ferdi- 
nand firi9t  bursts  upon  her  virginal  gaze  : 

*  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple  ; 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 

Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  it* 

But  I  suppose  that  poets,  whose  office,  like  that  of  other  artists, 
is  the  worship  of  the  beautiful,  and  whose  function  it  is  to  supply 
the  warmth  and  colour  wanting  in  this  work-a-day  world,  are  bound 
by  their  yocation  to  preach  this  doctrine  for  a  truth.  I  fear  it  is  a 
dangerous  one. 

As  touching  the  toad,  however,  the  poets  appear  to  be  wrong. 
Pope  pictures  his  enemy,  the  beautiful  Lord  Hervey — *  Hervey  the 
handsome' — under  the  figure  of  that  ill-used  reptile,  as  whispering 
into  good  Queen  Caroline's  ear : 

'  Who  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad. 
Half -froth,  half -venom,  spits  himself  abroad.* 

But  in  fact  there  is  no  venom.  There  is,  indeed,  an  acrid  secre- 
tion in  the  follicles  of  the  skin  of  the  neck  and  partly  over  the  whole 
body,  which  exudes,  and  even  spirts  out,  on  pressure,  and  is  suffi- 
denUy  offensive  to  cause  a  dog,  on  seizing  a  toad,  to  drop  it  some- 
what hastily  firom  its  mouth.  It  is  potent  enough  sometimes  to 
redden  the  skin  of  the  hand ;  but  it  is  perfecUy  innocuous  in  the 
blood,  as  has  been  proved  by  injecting  it  into  tiie  circulation  of  a 
chicken.  And  this  exudation  is,  of  course,  the  *  sweltered  venom ' 
of  the  poetical  toad  in  poetry. 
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But  tbe  Rev.  J.  G-.  AVood,  that  excellent  uaturaliBt  and  charm- 
ing writer,  asBures  us  that  his  children  have  a  trough  full  of  tame 
toads,  each  of  which  answers  to  its  own  particular  uarac,  and  comes 
when  called.  The  children,  he  says,  carry  them  round  the  garden, 
and  hold  them  up  to  any  insect  which  they  may  chance  to  fancy,  to 
enable  them  to  swallow  it,  nhich  they  do  by  a  lightning  flash  of  their 
gintinous  tongues.  Nay  more,  their  tender  care  for  their  unlovely 
pets  is  so  great  that  they  bathe  and  kiss  them  daily,  he  declares, 
just  as  they  themselveB  arc  treated  by  their  nurse.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, one  of  the  children,  who  had  received  an  orange,  was  seen,  with 
her  own  especial  toad  seated  oo  her  hand,  partaking  with  hia  mis- 
tress of  the  orange  in  alternate  encks  or  bites.  Well !  de  guatibm 
is  an  old  axiom,  and,  it  seems,  a  true  one. 

From  the  esperieuce  so  gained,  Mr.  Wood  declares  the  toad  to 
he  more  quickly  and  easily  tamed  than  most  other  animals.  So 
that  its  disposition  seems  to  be  as  devoid  of  yonom  as  its  physique. 
It  ia  cnrious,  by  the  way,  that  the  word  '  ugly'  across  the  Atlantic 
refers  only  to  moral  deformity,  and  has  no  bearing  on  physical 
appearance  of  any  kind. 

The  '  precious  jewel'  in  the  toad's  head  was  also  an  article  of 
general  belief  in  Shakespeare's  time ;  and  is  explained  by  Ualliwell 
to  have  been  a  stone  of  potent  effect  in  medicine.  jVny  book  of 
folk-lore  will  show  how  mtich  the  medicine  of  the  mcdiiBval  period 
dealt  with  all  kinds  of  reptiles,  and  other  such  'uncanny"  animals 
as  hedgehogs,  bats,  owls,  and  other  weird  and  darkness-loving 
things.  Serpents,  we  know,  were  sacred  to  Esculapius,  not  on 
account  of  their  supposed  wisdom  or  subtlety,  bnt  by  reason  of  their 
yearly  renovation  in  a  change  of  skin ;  and  it  would  seem  that  all 
the  reptiles  of  the  lizard  and  &og  classes,  which  inherit  some  share 
of  the  enmity  sown  in  Eden  between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and 
the  seed  of  the  serpent,  inherit  also  some  part  of  this  affinity  be- 
tween snakes  and  the  practice  of  physic.  I  find  that  the  homceo- 
patbists  of  the  present  day  retain  at  least  one  drag  derived  from 
anakehood — 'lachesid' — which  is  said  to  be  the  poison  of  the  lance- 
headed  viper,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  their  che- 
mists have  really  supphed  their  vials  from  the  poison-bags  of  that 
interesting  reptile.  They  use  also  the  sepia  of  the  cuttle-fish ;  and 
I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  appropriateness  of  sepia  as  a  medi- 
cal emblem.  I  observe  that  doctors,  when  hard  pressed  in  argn- 
ment,  always  escape  in  a  tiood  of  hard  words ;  like  the  cuttle-fish, 
protected  and  concealed  by  the  blinding  inky  trail  it  leaves  behind  it. 

I  am  not  sm-e  that  Iho  esistence  of  tbe  jewel  in  the  toad's  head 
has  not  been  supported,  if  not  suggested,  by  the  extraordinarily 
brilhant  eye  of  the  reptile,  which  appears  to  flash  and  scintillate 
with  some  inward  light,  throtva  into  stronger  relief  as  it  is  by  the 
dark,  dull,  hideous  skin  In  which  It  is  set.    I  And  this  corrobc 
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by  the  fiict  ihat  in  classical  times  the  toad  was  supposed  to  partake 
somewhat  of  the  power  of  the  faboloos  basilisk  in  the  ability  to 
fiucmate  any  person  it  looked  on  by  the  glance  of  its  eye.  In  the 
bftsiliak^  indeed,  this  power  was  f&tal  to  the  life  of  the  person  be- 
held— a  gift  never  claimed  for  the  toad. 

But  if  this  part  of  the  zoology  of  the  toad  has  enshrined  a  popu- 
lar error  of  long  standing,  the  nature  of  its  food  appears  to  have 
been  no  better  understood.  The  '  gentle  lady  wedded  to  the  Moor' 
makes  her  jealous,  fiery  husband  exclaim  in  the  agony  of  his  fever-fit : 

'  I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  lire  upon  the  yapoor  of  a  dungeon, 
Than  keep  a  comer  in  the  thing  I  loye 
For  others*  uses.* 

In  which,  though  the  sentiment  may  be  noble,  the  science  is  cer- 
tainly £Edse.  The  food  of  snakes,  according  to  Shakespeare,  was  hardly 
more  material  than  this  aerial  toad-diet.     In  '  Pericles'  he  says : 

'  And  both  like  serpents  are,  who  though  they  feed 
On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed.* 

Exactly  reversing  the  alchemy  of  the  bee,  which  firom  the  same 
soorce  distils  sweet  and  wholesome  honey. 

The  notion  that  toads  can  live  without  material  food  is,  however, 
both  more  generally  believed  and  better  supported  than  that  touch- 
ing the  jewel  in  its  head.  Numerous  accounts,  apparently  well 
authenticated,  relate  the  finding  of  toads  entombed  in  the  centre  of 
iged  trees  when  cleft  open  by  the  woodman's  wedge,  or  enclosed  in 
ehambers  of  chalk  or  stone  until  disinterred  by  the  miner,  but  still 
alive,  and  seemingly  in  good  health.  Their  presence  in  such  places 
was  accounted  for,  in  the  case  of  the  trees,  by  the  supposition  that 
fliey  had  either  climbed,  or  been  dropped  by  some  bird  of  prey,  into 
the  hollow  trunk ;  and,  being  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  had 
been  gradually  shut  in  by  a  growth  of  wood  overhead.  In  the  case 
of  chalk  or  stone,  it  was  believed  that  the  egg  had  been  washed  by 
floods  through  some  minute  crack  or  crevice  into  an  already-existing 
duunber  in  the  mine,  which  egg  had  hatched  in  due  course,  and 
prodnced  the  interesting  recluse  in  question.  Both  of  which  sugges- 
tions seem  possible,  if  not  probable,  explanations  of  the  mystery. 

Bo  persistently,  indeed,  have  such  stories  been  repeated,  that 
Dr.  Backland,  formerly  Dean  of  Westminster,  determined  to  put  the 
matter  to  the  test  by  enclosing  sundry  toads  in  blocks  of  stone  and 
wood*  For  this  purpose  he  had  twenty-four  holes  excavated  in 
two  blocks  of  stone — ^twelve  of  them  in  a  block  of  coarse  oolitic 
hmestone,  and  twelve  in  a  block  of  close-grained  silicious  sandstone. 
The  holes  were  circular — those  in  the  limestone  were  twelve  inches 
deep  by  five  in  diameter,  and  those  in  the  sandstone  were  of  the 
■ame  diameter,  but  only  half  the  depth.  Each  cell  had  a  groove  at 
the  top,  fitted  to  receive  a  circular  plate  of  glass,  with  a  slate  over 
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it,  and  when  closed  was  rendered  imperrious  to  air  and  water  fi 
coating  of  soft  clay.  In  eacli  of  the  twenty-four  cells  an  nnfortiinate 
toad  was  placed  and  sealed  down  on  a  given  day,  having  been  first 
carefully  weighed,  and  the  blocks  of  stone  were  buried  in  the  earth 
three  feet  deep.  On  opening  the  cells  thirteen  moatha  after,  all  tho 
toads  in  the  smaller  cells  were  found  dead,  and  much  decayed.  The 
greater  part  of  those  in  the  oolite  were  still  alive,  and,  stranger  still, 
more  than  one  had  actually  iacreased  in  weight !  But  in  at  least 
one  of  such  eases  of  increase,  the  cover  of  the  cell  was  found  to  be 
slightly  cracked — sufiiciently  so,  perhaps,  to  admit  small  insects  out 
of  the  surrounding  earth.  All  the  survivors  were  then  buried  again, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  they  were  also  dead. 

During  the  last  incarceration  they  were  frequently  watched  through 
the  glass  cover  of  their  cells,  and  always  appeared  to  be  wide  awfJte 
with  open  eyes,  and  in  no  state  approaching  torpor ;  but  on  each 
successive  esamination  they  were  observed  to  be  growing  '  fine  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less,'  until  at  last  they  died  of  sheer  emacia- 
tion. All  those  confined  in  trees  in  the  same  fashion  were  dead  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  mnch  decayed.  The  cells  were  in  apple- 
trees  on  tho  north  aide  of  the  tree,  five  by  three  inches  large. 

That  the  toad  does  '  live  on  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon'  appears 
therefore  to  be  conclusively  disproved.  And  such  aerial  toads  seem 
to  be  as  much  creatures  of  the  poet's  brain  as  the  flower-eating  ser- 
pents of  the  same  great  writer. 

The  explanation  of  such  belief  seems  to  be  very  simple,  and  to 
arise  from  the  enormous  quickness  with  which  the  toad  seizes  and 
sucks  !□  tho  minute  insects  which  form  its  food.  If  the  reptUe 
be  placed  in  a  melon-frame  in  which  there  are  ants,  and  carefully 
watched,  it  will  be  seen  to  approach  the  ants,  and  the  ants  will  dis- 
appear (down  its  throat,  in  fact),  but  the  actual  seizure  will  not  be 
observed.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  tongue  of  the  toad  is 
placed  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  organ  in  ourselves — that  is, 
with  the  tongue's  point  towards  the  throat.  When  seizing  its  prey, 
it  flings  out  the  glutinous  tongue  with  amazing  velocity,  and  the 
organ  in  regaining  its  natural  position  deposits  the  captured  insect 
in  the  gullet  of  the  toad. 

But  tho  reptile,  if  not  poisonous  itself,  is  at  least  equally  care- 
less of  poison  in  others,  and  swallows  bees,  wasps,  and  other  such 
unconsidered  trifles  with  great  gusto  and  perfect  impunity.  Toads 
are  in  this  way  sometimes  very  injurious  to  beekeopers,  sitting 
placidly  under  the  entrance  to  their  hives,  and  quietly  snapping  up 
any  torpid  bee  which  happens  to  fall  on  to  the  ground.  Beetles, 
too,  with  homy  cases  and  sharp  claws  they  '  reahse'  with  equal 
indifi"erence,  coolly  swallowing  them,  leaving  them  to  discuss  the 
question  of  their  hardness  and  homineas  with  their  own  potent 
digestive  organs.  ^^^^ 
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Ik  the  land  of  Brittany,  and  long  ago, 

Lived  one  of  those 
Despised  and  desolate,  whose  records  show 

Insult  and  blows, 
Their  old  inheritance  of  wrong,  who  were 
Fiee  once  as  the  eyelids  of  the  mom ;  nor  care 

Knew,  nor  annoy 

That  city  of  joy. 
Heaven-chosen  child,  whom  none  to  harm  might  dare  ;■ 

Lived  one  who  did  as  if  his  God  stood  near 

Watching  his  deed, 
Slow  to  give  answer,  ever  swift  to  hear  ; 

Whose  brain  would  breed. 
Walking  alone  or  watching  through  the  night. 
No  idle  thought ;  but  he  with  ill  would  fight. 

And  day  by  day 

Would  wax  alway 
Wiser  and  better  and  nearer  to  the  light. 

And  in  this  land  a  mother  lost  her  child, 

And  charged  the  Jew 
With  crucifying  him,  who  calmly  smiled 

Denial.     *  You 
Have  slain,'  quoth  she,  '  to  keep  your  Passover, 
My  son  with  sorceries.'     He  answer'd  her, 

*  Your  wit  must  fail ; 

An  idle  tale 
Is  this ;   what  proof  thereof  can  you  prefer  ?* 


'  '       But  she  went  from  him  raging.     Then  he  fled 
i  Out  of  that  land ; 

V         And  those  there  set  a  price  on  his  gray  head, 
i  Who  with  skill'd  hand 

1^  '       Of  craft  had  fed  one  daughter  fair  as  day. 
Now  destitute.    Soon  gold  before  her  lay 

The  bait  of  shame  ; 

But  she,  aflame 
•J         With  honour,  flung  such  happiness  away, 
'  :  Tnw  BniKf,  Vol,  L  F,0.  Vol,  XXI.  Q 
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And  writing  told  her  father,  who  came  back 

By  night,  and  bade 

Her  claim  his  life's  reward.     '  Bather  the  rack 

Bend  me/  she  said ; 

'  And  shall  I  give  him  death  who  life  gave  me  ? 

Sell  him  and  feed  on  him  ?     Far  sooner  we 

Both  died !     Somewhere 
Beyond  earth's  care 

Hereafter  we  shall  meet ;  it  well  may  be — 

Somewhere  hereafter.'     *  Nay,  you  still  shall  live,' 

He  mnrmnr'd ;  then 
.    Went  out  into  the  market,  crying,  '  Give 

This  price,  ye  men, 

For  me  to  her  my  daughter.'     But  these  laid 

False  hands  on  both,  nor  other  duty  paid 

Than  death  ;  for  they. 
Gold  hair  and  gray, 

Were  slain  hard  by  in  the  holy  minster's  shade. 

After,  in  no  long  time,  the  little  child 

Eetum'd,  a  stray  - 

Fresh  from  the  sea  :  it  by  a  ship  beguiled. 

In  the  hold  at  play, 

Had  sail'd  unseen  till  the  land  a  small  speck  grew. 

But  still  the  people  pray'd  in  the  porch,  in  view 

Of  the  blood-splash'd  stone. 
And  made  no  moan ; 

^  *Twas  only  a  Jew,'  the  folk  said,  '  only  a  Jew  !' 
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Thi  sail  up  from  the  Saltees  to  Waterford  is  very  beaatifdl.  Bat 
how  to  get  there  ?  No  journey  more  easy  or  more  pleasant.  Travel 
from  any  station  npon  the  Great  Western  Railway  system,  vid 
IQford  Haven  to  Waterford,  and  the  pleastm  will  be  realised 
with  perfect  safety,  economy,  and  freedom  from  discomfort.  An 
exeandonist  leaving  Paddington  at  4.60  p.m.  arrives  in  Water- 
ford  at  9.30  a.m.  next  day.*  Ireland  abounds  in  lovely  estuaries, 
with  which  we  have  nothing  at  all  comparable  except  the  Bristol 
Cluumel.  Her  mountains,  lying  mostly  coastward,  make  her 
nrer-mouths  as  different  as  possible  from  Nore  and  Humber  and 
neUike.  We  are  sorry  when  we  get  to  the  landing-place;  for 
Wtterford  seems  to  us  like  bits  of  Portsea  and  of  Lower  Thiunes- 
ttreet  mixed  up  together.  Do  not  think  we  had  been  seasick, 
ind  were  therefore  disposed  to  grumble :  we  had  made  a  splendid 
ptnige ;  but  Waterford  is,  in  appearance,  below  its  fame  among 
towns.  The  people  are  far  better  than  the  place;  courteous^  well- 
looking,  very  often  With  the  dark  hair  and  blue-gray  eye  which 
ne  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  Irish — due,  is  it,  to  the  cross  between 
Cdt  and  Norseman  ?  We  liked  the  people  very  much ;  but  the 
place  we  thought  so  uninteresting  that  we  went  on  by  next  train  to 
Tnmore,  the  Portobello  of  the  old  Danish  city.  For  Waterford, 
like  Limerick,  indeed  like  Dublin  itself,  is  a  Danish  town.  Curiously 
ttoo^,  its  being  so  partly  accounts  for  the  existence  of  the  Irish 
Cknroh;  the  Danes  of  Waterford,  not  believing  that  the  Celtic 
biiliops  could  properly  ordain,  sent  over  to  Canterbury  and  imported 
Engliish  orders :  henceforth  there  were  two  Churches  side  by  side, 
tkit  of  the  natives  and  that  of  the  invaders,  first  Norse,  then  Eng- 
Hih.  Waterford,  then,  is  a  Norse  city ;  and  the  Norseman  (I  hope 
tiio  Saturday  Review  will  forgive  me  for  including  under  the  word 
tiio  Dane  or  Ostman  of  Ireland)  is,  we  know,  the  very  dirtiest  of 
Europeans.  Read  what  travellers  tell  about  him  at  home  in  his 
Ues,  above  all  in  that  Saetersdale  where  they  never  wash  except 
on  Christmas-eve,  and  sleep  in  their  clothes  from  year's  end  to 
J«tr*s  end.  What  is  that  story,  too,  about  Ragnar  Lodbrok  (Leather- 
heeka)  and  the  Celtic  princess,  whose  rejection  of  him  because  of 
Us  exceeding  unsavouriness  had  to  be  atoned  for  with  much  blood  ? 
This  accounts  for  the  dirt  of  certain  Irish  towns ;  they  are  dirty  be- 

*  The  steamert  that  ply  between  Milf ord  Haren  and  Waterford  will  be  ahortlj 
>>iBforoed  with  three  large  and  powerful  veisels,  specially  oonitmoted  for  the 
ivvioe,  which  are  now  completing  on  the  Clyde. 
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cause  they  still  smack  of  their  founders.  Limerick  is  far  the  dirtiest; 
and  Limerick  (aeateat  and  beat  buiit  of  Irish  towns,  says  the  vera- 
cioaa  Murray)  was  the  headquarters  of  Finngall  (white  strangers) 
and  Dubhgall  (Dougal,  black  Btrangers),  from  the  time  when  the 
•  azure  Gentiles"  anchored  in  the  Shannon,  about  a.d.  820,  till  the 
English  came.  Once,  indeed,  the  Dal  Cais  of  Thomond,  under  Brian 
Boroihme  (Boru,  afterwards  of  Clontari")  and  his  brother  Mathgam- 
bhain  (Mahon),  sons  of  Kennedy,  rose  against  their  oppressors. 
Brian's  adventures  during  the  war  are  aa  romantic  as  those  of  Robert 
Bruce.  He  is  beaten,  httnteJ  up  and  down,  left  at  one  time  with 
only  fifteen  men.  But  at  last  he  wins  his  Eannockbnrn.  The 
'Lochlanu'  meet  his  challenge  at  Sulcoit,  close  to  Limerick;  they 
are  completely  routed;  Limerick  falls.  As  the  old  chronicle  says, 
'  they  followed  them  also  into  the  fort,  and  slaughtered  them  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  houses,  slaying  Magnus  and  Redmond  and 
Torkill  and  twenty  hundred ;  and  they  sacked  the  fort,  carrying  off 
their  jewels  and  their  saddles,  beautiful  and  foreign ;  their  gold  and 
silver  ;  their  blue  armour ;  their  beautifully -woven  cloth  of  all  col- 
oars  ;  their  satins  and  silka,  pleasingly  variegated,  both  acarlet  and 
green ;  their  soft  matchless  girls ;  their  blooming  silk-clad  yonng 
women ;  and  their  strong,  active,  shapely  boys.  The  fort  and  the 
town  they  reduced  to  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  to  red  fire'  {tVars  of  the 
Gael  with  the  Gall,  p.  79).  But,  though  beaten  and  burnt  out,  the 
Danes  soon  seem  to  have  got  back  again.  The  fact  is,  the  Irish 
never  did  much  in  the  way  of  towns.  If  Mr.  Ferguson  is  right,  and 
the  Turanians  are  the  great  building  race,  the  Scot  must  bo  an 
Aryan  of  the  Aryans  ;  for,  except  round  towers  and  little  stone- 
roofed  '  kils,'  he  built  little  till  the  Normans  forced  him  to  raise 
castles  in  self-defence.  The  real  Irish  towns,  however,  are  not  at 
all  so  dirty  as  those  they  have  inherited  &om  the  Danes.  Kilmal* 
lock  was  a  veritable  Irish  town  (is  it  Petrie  calls  it  the  Baalbeck  of 
Munster  ?) ;  yet  its  fine  stone  houses  were  built  for  the  G-eraldines, 
not  for  any  aboriginal  cliief.  ICihnallock,  however,  is  now  only  a 
village.  Kilfenora,  which  is  the  third  part  of  a  bishopric,  is  but  a 
hamlet,  with  some  splendid  crosses  and  a  very  mean  cathedral.  But 
Ennis  and  Clonmel  and  Kilkenny  are  Irish  towns,  at  any  rate  in  a 
sense ;  and  they  are  as  clean  and  neat  as  any  towns  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Kilkenny,  above  all,  is  a  model  town.  I  aball  never  for- 
get waking  up  in  it,  after  having  dined  in  that  poor  'tumble-down 
New  Ross,  which  so  spoils  perhaps  the  loveliest  site  in  Ireland.  No; 
it  is  to  the  Norseman  that  Irish  towns  owe  their  character  for  dirt 
— none  of  them  being  half  so  dirty,  by  the  way,  as  Portsea  afore- 
said was,  when  I  knew  it  a  score  of  years  ago ;  it  ia  to  Ute  Norse- 
man, too,  that  the  Irishman  owes  several  more  of  the  habits  vhich 
unpleasantly  distinguish  him  from  other  Celts. 

Tramoro  is  a  lively  thriving  little  watering-place,  chiefly 
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tiDgoisliable  from  an  English  place  of  the  same  kind  by  the  abnndanoe 
of  natire  talent  in  the  way  of  fiddlers  and  pipers,  who  replace  the 
German  bands  and  Italian  organs.  The  change  is  certainly  for  the 
better.  We  have  not  many  hours  to  stay,  so  we  bathe  (I've  never 
bttlied  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland  without  a  fine  brisk  sea),  dine, 
ud  chat  with  a  priest  jast  returned  from  what  he  says  is  a  real 
Irish  colony  in  Australia.  He  talks  with  vehement  sadness  about 
the  decay  of  population ;  of  course  he  lays  the  fault  on  the  land 
kwB,  but  he  does  not  hope  much  from  England.  '  Education  is 
what  the  people  want.  I  don't  care  what  sort  it  is,'  said  he,  to  my 
astonishment ;  *  but  if  they  had  anything  like  education,  they'd  soon 
pat  a  stop  to  this ;  they'd  do  what  the  French  did  in  '89,  if  nothing 
else  would  answer.' 

Back  to  Waterford,  and  over  the  handsome  bridge  to  the  railway. 
Past  Portlaw,  where  the  Malcolmsons  have  formed  a  miniature  Man- 
chester, and  are  doing,  brave  clever  Scotchmen  that  they  are,  the 
teally  patriotic  work  which  windbag  agitators  look  down  upon.  Past 
Cumghmore,  likely,  alas,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Yyvyan,  to  remain  long 
nntenanted.  Night  sets  in  before  we  get  to  Clonmel;  but  we  are 
comforted  by  feeling  that  Clonmel  has  very  little  to  show  to  the 
tnveller  except  signs  of  fedr  prosperity.  The  next  day  is  Sunday ; 
we  are  up  early,  and  off  '  over  the  mountain'  to  a  place  where  the 
corporation  has  kindly  turned  a  streamlet  into  a  public  shower-bath, 
with  dressing-rooms,  &c.  I  don't  like  Clonmel  church.  My  old 
Frazer's  Guidebook  says,  '  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  repairing  this 
Tenerable  structure  the  original  style  of  its  architecture  has  not  been 
maintained.*  There  are  other  things  to  be  regretted  about  Clonmel 
chnrch — one  of  three ;  the  ruins  of  the  other  two  are  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  town.  The  Roman -catholic  church  is,  like  most  of 
them,  till  Pngin  built  those  splendid  models  at  Enniscorthy  and 
Eillamey,  '  a  big  bam,'  built  for  numbers,  and  certainly  it  had  rea- 
son to  be  so  built ;  when  I  saw  it,  it  was  like  the  house  of  Dagon 
when  Samson  was  brought  out. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  Clonmel  High-street  gets  gradually  full  of 
Tipperary  '  boys'  and  *  girls,*  chiefly  the  former.  Fine  strapping 
IbUows  they  are,  in  the  frieze  tail-coat  and  knee-breeches  and  gray 
stockings,  but  without  the  shillelagh.  It  is  a  crowd ;  but  as  quiet 
and  well-behaved  as  if  you  were  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  All  shops 
shut,  drinking  shops  above  all.  The  priests,  you  know,  have  man- 
aged this  in  many  places.  Not  a  dnmken  man,  not  a  bold  ill-con- 
ditioned-looking girl  in  all  that  throng.  I  thought,  like  my  Australian 
priest,  that  these  people  were  too  good  for  us  to  lose.  *  Ah,  they're 
nothing  to  what  they  were,'  said  a  man,  to  whom  I  was  praising  the 
Tipperary  physique ;  '  all  the  fine  fellows  are  gone,  barring  what  are 
left  as  priests  and  policemen.  Not  many  years  ago  I'd  easily  have 
pcked  out  for  you  800  young  fellows  here  from  the  street  any  Sun- 
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^^^^     day  afternoon  not  one  of  them  under  eis  feet.'     I  felt  auro  1 
r  noticed  this  physical  degeneracy  in  other  parts  ;  but  I  was  new  in 

L  Tipperary;  and  the  tall  large-boned  men,  bo  different  from  those  of 

^^H  Kerry  or  Dublin,  seemed  to  me,  albeit  iil-fed  and  loose-limbed,  to 
^^^B  have  in  them  the  makings  of  a  splendid  breed.  This  is  the  country 
^^^H  that  Cromwell  thought  '  worth  fighting  for  ;'  and,  unhappily,  land- 
^^^H  lords  and  tenants  have  Bince  very  generally  been  ot  his  opinion. 
^^^H  Most  of  my  talk  was  with  the  factotum  at  my  little  inn;  he  was  on 
^^^P  the  tenant's  side.  '  Did  ye  ever  hear  of  a  landlord  killed  for  being 
^^^M  good  /'  he  cried,  with  such  emphasis  that  I  almost  doubted  at  first 
%  whether  he  had  not  broken  his  teetotal  pledge.     '  The  agent  will 

I  enforce  payment  to  the  day,  or  he'll  seize  your  cows,  and  to  get  them 

r  out  you'll  sell  your  corn  under  value ;  and  then  you'll  begin  to  go 

I  down  bill.     And  though  yon  send  a  fat  gooso  now  and  again  to  ma- 

il  dam  his  wife,  and  a  dozen  turkeys  and  suchlike,  still  he  evicts  yon; 

and  one  comes  to  ofifer  twice  your  rent,  and  another  comes  with 
twice  the  rent,  and  lOOi.  "  for  yon,  Mr.  Agent ;"  and  so  you've  no 
chance.'  I've  heard  the  same  sort  of  thing  so  often  that,  whether 
it  is  true  or  not,  I'm  certain  the  people  believe  that  that  is  the  aya- 
tem.  This  man,  who,  by  the  way,  began  by  a  learned  discnsdon 
[  on  the  merits  and  antiquity  of  the  Irish  language,  made  no  secret 

I-  of  his  wishes.     '  O'Connell  was  a  fool  to  think  he  could  be  a  second 

^^^^       Joshua,  and  make  sun  and  moon  stand  still.     Easier  do  that  than 
^^^L      make  England  give  up  her  grip  for  mere  words.'     His  idea  was  to 
^^^H      hire  a  foreign  army,  French  or  American ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
^^^f      eaid  there  was  plenty  of  money  in  the  country. 
I  Bnt  I  said  this  country  round  Cloumel  is  '  worth  fighting  for.' 

^  It  was  chiefly  from  this  rich  tract  that  the  English  formed  that 

vastly  exaggerated  notion  of  the  fertility  of  the  island  which  has 
been  in  so  many  ways  injurious.  Clonmel  has  very  pretty  surroimd- 
ings,  and  the  numbers  of  httle  old  castles  in  the  neighbourhood  show 
that  the  ground  was  of  old  tlie  subject  of  dispute.  Look  where  yon 
will,  you  are  sure  to  see  Slievenamon.  Somehow  Irish  hills  count  for 
more  in  a  landscape  than  English  hills  of  the  same  height ;  they 
rise  generally  out  of  flatter  ground. 

Early  next  morning  wo  are  off,  and  soon  pass  Cahir,  the  grand 
look  of  whose  castle  makes  us  feel  we  ought  to  have  stayed  there  io- 
Btead  of  at  Clonmel.  Cahir  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Butlers,  though 
the  castle,  which  rises  from  the  Suir  more  grandly  even  than  Warwick 
from  the  Avon,  is  much  older  than  their  time,  having  been  first  built 
by  an  O'Connor  in  1142.  The  town  is  now  peaceful  enough ;  most  of 
the  well-to-do  people  are  Quakers.  The  next  place  is  Tipperary — ■ 
Tober  a  neidth,  the  weU  of  the  plains — a  town  which  has  been  cut- 

kting-ont  Clonmel  since  railways  made  rivers  less  essential,  and  aince 
the  greater  breadth  of  pasture  gave  a  blow  to  the  com  and  floor 
trade  of  the  golden  valley.   There  is  a  peculiar  and  very  uu-Engliflli 
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beintyinthis  broad  yalley-plam^  with  the  Galtees  rising  at  once,  and 
]fet  Dot  at  all  ruggedly,  otit  of  it  on  the  south,  and  the  Keeper  ranges 
boonding  it  on  the  north-west.  I  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  scenery, 
ud  about  other  things ;  for  the  glen  of  Aherlow  is  famous  as  having 
been  the  scene  of  a  Fenian  attack.  I  am  in  a  third-class  carriage,  very 
foil,  mostly,  of  small  fEumers  rushing  off  between  their  hay  and  com 
harrests  to  the  sea  or  to  Lisdoonyama,  the  Clare  Harrogate,  as  yet 
unknown  to  the  British  tourist,  and  not  even  mentioned  in  Black's 
Guide.  The  Irishman  soon  gets  hipped,  and  then  nothing  will  do 
far  him  but  change  of  air.  Bomanism  may  be  a  fatalist  creed ;  but 
H  certainly  does  not  preyent  its  followers  from  '  trying  the  means' 
in  the  case  of  weak  health ;  and  nothing  at  an  Irish  watering-place 
astonishes  a  stranger  more  than  the  large  percentage  of  visitors  oi 
I  class  which  in  £ngland  rarely  moves  from  home.  I  suppose  it  is 
a  substitute  with  them  for  the  old  going  on  pilgrimage.  I  always 
travel  third-class  when  I  can,  not  because  (as  some  canny  travellers 
say)  yon  thereby  see  more  of  the  people — for  you  only  see  one  side 
liter  all — ^but  just  because  I  can't  afford  everything,  and  I  prefer  a 
good  hotel  and  a  bad  railway  carriage  to  the  other  alternative.  I 
go  to  Ireland  most  years,  partly  because  it  is  cheap.  Being  a  poor 
parson  with  the  inevitably  large  family,  mostly  boys,  I  find  I  save 
money  by  dressing  them  in  Irish  frieze,  and  feeding  them  on  Irish 
mutton  at  sixpence  a  pound,  besides  (I  hope)  doing  some  little 
good  to  my  country  at  the  same  time.  Tha  sheshur  muc  dgum  (I 
bare  six  sons)  is  a  sure  passport  to  every  Irish-speaking  person's 
heart.  '  God  bless  them,  and  give  you  comfort  with  them !'  is 
the  reply.  *  And  sure  these  you've  brought  with  you  are  fine  boys 
indeed.  And  does  your  wife  live,  sir?  And  so  you've  come  to 
show  them  what  old  Ireland  is  like  ?  Faith,  I  wish  they  could 
bare  seen  it  years  agone ;  it  was  a  great  sight  better  then  than 
lum,  more's  the  pity,  and  bad  luck  to  them  that's  made  it  what 
it  is;  but  it's  a  fine  country  stUl,  the  Lord  be  praised!'  That 
is  the  sort  of  talk,  kindly  but  commonplace  enough.  Indeed,  a 
journey  in  Ireland  is  the  best  antidote  to  all  the  mischievous  non- 
sense of  playwrights  and  novelists  who  have  delighted  in  painting 
the  Irishman  as  he  is  not.  You  quickly  find  out  that  you  are  not 
going  to  have  an  adventure  at  every  turn.  The  people  you  meet  in 
railway  carriages  are  just  like  other  folks,  a  trifle  more  earnest  and 
emphatic  in  manner,  very  generally  with  a  touch  of  sadness.  They 
will  sit  by  you  for  miles  without  saying  a  word.  Jokes  and  good 
tilings  do  not  drop  from  their  mouths  as  from  that  of  the  conven- 
tional Pat  of  the  books.  But  talk  a  little  kindly  to  them,  show  them 
that  you  have  ever  so  slender  a  claim  on  their  confidence,  and  they 
soon  warm  to  you.  I  have  always  found  them,  too,  most  scrupu- 
hnudy  honoorable  in  their  dealings  ;  when  Englishmen  complain  of 
the  levenie,  I  feel  sure  the  fault  is  with  the  fi&ult-finders. 
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^^^^f  Here  we  are  at  Limerick  station — a  sadly  dirty  one  ;  the  ticket- 

^^^H  collector  a  young  lad  in  a  ragged  coat,  the  portera  seeiy  and  out-at- 
^^^H  elbowa.  I  have  seen  dirty  third-class  carriages  in  England,  but 
^^^K  those  on  the  Ennis  and  Limerick  line  beat  them  hollow  in  dirt  as 
^^^H  well  as  in  discomfort.  The  company,  I  am  told,  is  insolvent.  If 
^^^H  Government  buys  up  the  Irish  railways,  as  it  ought  to  do,  I  hope  it 
^^^H  will  set  the  people  a  better  example  in  this  matter  of  cleanliness.  The 
P  steamer  does  not  start  for  three  hours.     '  Here,  your  honour.  I'll 

I  take  your  luggage  down,  and  you'll  see  it  on  the  steamer  all  right 

fc  when  you  come,'  cries  the  roughest  and  most  tattered  of  the  roughs 

^^^^  who  are  waiting  about.  Was  I  right  in  trusting  him  ?  The  event 
^^^H  proved  that  I  was ;  but  I  felt  a  few  qualms  as  I  reflected  that  a 
^^^V  ticket-porter  would  have  been  safer  if  more  prosaic.  In  his  own 
^^^^  country  the  Irish  rough  very  rarely  steals.  Over  here  he  does,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  a  good  deal  in  that  way ;  less  though  than  he  gets 
credit  for.  As  to  the  causes  which  make  him  degenerate  so  rapidly 
when  transplanted  read  The  Inshmau  by  an  Englishwoman,  a  won- 
derful sixpennyworth  of  common  sense  on  a  subject  on  which  so  much 
stuff  is  talked  on  both  sides.  At  Publin  and  Waterford  yon  are 
boarded  by  a  set  of  wild-looking  pariahs  who  seize  bags,  boxes,  &c. 
'  Ain't  you  afraid  to  let  those  chaps  come  on  board  ?'  asked  an  Eng- 
lishman of  our  Waterford  captain.  '  Not  I.  If  I  was  in  London  or 
(Glasgow  I  would  be ;  but  here  I  never  heard  of  any  one  losing  a 
ta'porth.'  So,  free  from  the  cares  of  luggage,  we  walk  down,  passing 
Tait's  clock-tower,  a  handsome  structure  of  calp,  with  green  and  red 
•*  marble'  pQlars,  '  erected  by  subscription  during  Alderman  Tait's 
.second  mayoralty,  In  appreciation  of  his  enterprise  and  usefulness.' 
You  must  have  heard  of  Tait's  clothing  contracts  for  our  own  army, 
for  the  Prussians,  for  the  Italians.  Well,  ail  that  work  was  done  at 
Xiimerick.  We  went  over  the  work-rooms,  I  can't  tell  you  hoV 
many  sewing-machines  there  were,  or  how  many  tidy  modest  Limerick 
lasses  were  working  treadles,  finishing,  folding,  pressing.  All  I  was 
Borry  for  was  that  a  good  deal  of  the  cloth  was  brought  over  from 
Bradford.  Even  a  Tait  can't  do  everj-thing  at  once  ;  by  and  by,  I 
suppose,  ho  will  add  cloth-mills  to  bis  work-rooms.  Meanwhile  yoa 
can  buy  any  kind  of  Irish  frieze  at  his  huge  '  general  shop'  in  Geo^- 
strcet  (I  don't  like  these  vast  stores  where  they  sell  everything, 
from  a  cake  of  soap  to  a  deputy-lieutenant's  nnifoixa ;  but  they  ua 
popular  in  Ireland). 
The  steamer  in  which  we  went  to  Kilrush  was  Mr.  Tait's  ven- 
ture. One  day  when  X  travelled  by  it  he  was  giiTng  a  dinner  on 
board  to  three  hundred  people.  Everybody  went  by  '  Tait's  boat ;' 
and  the  old  Vandeleur  was  left  to  bring  the  left-behinds,  and  to  call 
for  pigs  and  butter-firkins  at  Tarbert.  '  He'll  have  a  steamer  to 
America  soon,'  said  an  enthusiast  as  we  were  passing  Foynes,  '  tha 
proper  station  for  America,  if  the  Liverpool  people  would  but " 
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haye  it.'  Of  course  I  heard  many  stories  about  this  energetic  Or- 
cadian. Some  I  must  not  tell ;  but  it  can  do  no  harm  to  say  that  I 
was  told  he  came  into  Limerick  with  five-and-sixpence  in  his  pocket, 
and  made  his  first  *  hit'  by  shirts  for  Australia.  Then  came  the 
contract  for  army  boots,  all  of  which  were  returned  on  his  hands. 
He,  undismayed,  went  to  London  strong  in  his  integrity,  got  them 
reexamined,  and  triumphantly  proved  that  they  were  rejected  through 
fayonritism.  Then  he  undertook  the  army  coats,  and  now  he  em- 
ploys 850  people,  not  counting  the  shop  men  and  women  at  the  big 
store.  I  neyer  heard  a  disparaging  word  of  him  except  from  an  old 
curmudgeon,  who,  when  we  were  discussing  the  chances  of  the  steamer 
paying,  cynically  drawled  out,  *  Ta-a-a-it's  a  shrewd  chap.  He'll 
not  take  anything  in  hand  he's  not  sure  to  win  by.'  My  enthusiast 
was  indignant,  and  at  once  assured  me  that  '  if  the  boat  just  paid 
itself,  that  would  be  enough.  He's  not  the  man  to  look  for  more  than 
that.  He  does  it  for  the  good  of  the  place.'  Much  as  I  admire 
him,  I  can't  help  wishing  Mr.  Tait  was  an  Irishman ;  or  better,  that 
there  were  many  Irishmen  like  him.  And  now  I  may  as  well  say  all 
that  I  haye  to  say  about  Limerick,  to  which  I  came  oyer  several 
times,  both  by  land  and  water,  during  our  stay  at  Kilkee.  It  is  un- 
deniably  dirty.  I  have  given  you  a  reason  why  it  should  be  :  both 
Englishtown  and  Irishtown  offer  an  endless  succession  of  old-  clothes 
shops,  rag  and  old-iron  shops,  and  pawnbrokers,  with  their  windows 
iron-grated  in  continental  style.  I  never  saw  so  many  old  clothes 
before.  The  Dublin  *  Liberty'  and  the  streets  round  St.  Patrick's  are 
bad  enough  ;  but  there,  at  least,  there  are  the  traces  of  better  things. 
Streets  as  good  as  Dean-street,  Soho,  have  there  gone  down  to  the 
level  of  Seven  Dials.  In  the  *  Liberty'  you  can  still  see  the  work- 
shops where  the  '  £dict  of  Nantes  men'  made  the  tabinet  and  pop- 
lin. But  Limerick  has  no  signs  of  past  prosperity.  One  book  com- 
pares it  to  the  Ghetto  ;  if  this  is  true,  I'll  take  care  to  give  the 
Ohetto  a  wide  berth  when  I  go  to  Rome.  Another  says  it  is  like  old 
Rouen,  which  statement  I  take  leave  emphatically  to  contradict.  One 
thing  struck  me :  at  about  every  fifth  door  stood  one  or  more  very 
dean  milk-pails.  I  tried,  and  can  vouch  that  the  label  '  sweet  milk' 
was  thoroughly  deserved.  What  '  Lyons  bread'  may  be,  which  I 
saw  placarded  in  all  the  bakers'  shops,  I  had  not  curiosity  to  try. 
A  tourist  might  easily  leave  Limerick  without  seeing  either  Irish  or 
English  town.  All  the  best  part  of  the  city  lies  in  the  suburb  called 
Newtown  Perry ;  it  is  dreary  and  respectable.  George-street,  of 
which  the  Limerick  people  are  very  proud,  is  wide  and  well  built — 
a  cross  between  Bedford-row  and  High-street,  Borough.  The  shops 
are  remarkably  good :  in  an  excellent  stationer's,  where  I  bought  an 
Ordnance  map  of  Clare,  I  found  an  old  woman  comfortably  sitting 
by  her  basket  of  raspberries.  '  We  do  let  her  be  here,  sir ;  it  keeps 
her  out  of  the  heat,  and  her  customers  know  where  to  go  look  foe 
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her.'  I  saw  severul  instances  of  tliis.  At  Kilnish  the  custom  was 
extended;  there  the  '  front  Bhop,'  in  more  than  one  instance,  shel- 
tered H  privileged  beggar.  Let  me  here  bear  testimony  to  the  kind- 
liness of  a  Limerick  shoemaker.  I  had  been  walking.'  a  good  deal, 
and  in  one  of  my  shoes  sole  and  upper  were  umniatakabiy  parting 
company;  ao  into  M'Swiney's  shop  in  William-street  I  walked. 
He  mended  the  shoe,  but  resolutely  refused  payment.  '  But  that  I 
saw  yon  were  sthranded  I'd  not  have  done  it ;  we  do  none  but  onr 
own  work.'  Indeed,  sir,  you  must  not  offer  to  pay  me.'  The  Irish 
shopkeeper  never  fails  in  courtesy,  save  sometimes  through  excess  of 
patriotism,  Uke  the  Dublin  optician  of  whom  I  onc«  asked  change  for 
a  sovereign,  and  who,  instead  of  saying  '  I've  got  no  spare  silver,' 
began  to  vituperate  that  very  useful  coin  :  '  What  do  we  want  with 
sovereigns  ?  Haven't  we  got  our  own  pound  notes  ?  Would  you 
give  me  change  for  one  of  them  if  I  was  in  Englimd,  now  ?'  To 
which  home-thrust  I  had  to  yield,  for  not  a  week  before  my  Irish 
notes  had  been  summarily  rejected  at  Crewe.  My  optician,  how- 
ever, relented,  which  the  Crewe  people  did  not. 

Limerick  Cathedral  looks  much  like  a  gloomy  fortress.  Those 
embattled  parapets  give  many  of  the  Irish  churches  a  warlike  look ; 
the  same  holds  true,  if  I  remember,  of  many  of  the  South  Wales  and 
English  border  churches.  Somehow  the  ruins  are  the  hnest  specimens 
of  Irish  church  architecture.  Not  to  apeak  of  that  wonderful  group  of 
buildings  on  the  Eock  of  Cashelr  I  know  of  nothing  in  actual  use  so 
fine  as  Jerpoint  or  Holycroas,  or  even  as  Askeaton  and  the  two  abbeys 
at  Adair,  and  Quin  Abbey  with  ita  wonderful  cloisters — all  close  to 
this  very  Limerick.  I  hope  many  of  these  may  come  into  use  when 
our  Bomaniet  brethren  get  them.  The  Black  Friary  at  Kilkenny 
has  been  restored,  and  Quin  Abhey  wants  little,  except  a  roof  and 
a  deal  of  tidying  in  that  shockingly  ill-kept  churchyard.  Why  is  It 
that  an  Irish  churchyard  is  so  often  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
a  very  Golgotha  of  akulls  and  bones  and  broken  gravestones  7  One 
reason  is  that  Ireland  is  a  century  at  least  behind  ua  in  les  conve- 
mmces,  and  care  about  chnrchyarda  ia  a  modem  feeling  even  over  here 
in  England.  We  see  the  use  they  are  pat  to  in  Hogarth's  prints.  I 
remember  in  my  first  parish  protesting  against  sheep  being  turned 
in.  '  Well,'  said  my  churchwarden,  '  when  I  was  a  boy  all  the  idle 
lads  used  to  play  chuckfarthiug  over  the  graves  all  Sunday  after- 
noon. Sheep's  better  than  that,  I  reckon.'  Another  reason  is  the 
nselessness  of  doing  anything  like  decoration  in  the  bad  old  days, 
when  a  sot  of  drunken  Orangemen  would  ride  out  at  night  and 
wreck'  one  of  the  burial-places  to  which  the  people  still  clung  amid 
their  misery.  Such  things  could  not  go  on  now;  hut  the  habits 
then  formed  still  remain.  So  again,  the  Irish  grave  is  often  paved 
with  a  number  of  irregular  stones  instead  of  being  covered  with  one 
luge  slab.     Slabs  were  dear:  a  man  who  should  show  such  i 
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of  wealth  as  to  pnt  one  oyer  parent  or  wife  would  surely  have  had 
his  rent  raised.  I  know  many  priests  regret  this  disgusting  care- 
lessness— so  strange  in  a  people  so  full  of  tender  feeling.  They  are 
gndoally  setting  things  right. 

In  Limerick  Cathedral  I  counted  (on  a  week-day  afternoon)  eight 
duur  boys,  two  singing  men,  one  beadle,  three  clergy,  five  female 
ftod  two  male  worshippers :  I  have  seen,  fewer  both  at  Lichfield  and 
at  Peterborough.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  left  alone  in  the  latter 
place ;  for  the  whole  congregation  of  four  moved  out  thb  moment 
the  anthem  was  over.  Who  was  '  Dan  Hayes,  an  honest  man  and  a 
lover  of  his  country/  whose  tablet,  dateless,  is  let  into  one  of  the 
great  piers  ?  We  know  who  Bishop  Jebb  was.  There  are  other 
historic  tombs ;  and  there  is  Sir  Matthew  Barrington's  memorial- 
window,  1858,  'frightful  glass,'  says  my  note-book.  The  Westropp 
transept  is  very  beautiful ;  the  window-shafts  and  the  pillars  of  an 
arcade  along  the  wall  are  of  green-and-black  marble  twisted.  With 
tins  exception  the  interior  is  almost  as  severely  plain  as  the  outside; 
the  chancel  is  very  short,  and  there  is  no  Lady  chapel. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  history  of  the  place ;  the  very  names 

Eoglishtown  and  Lishtown  are  a  history  in  themselves.     You  can 

Bee  the  house  where  L*eton  died  just  after  he  had  taken  the  place. 

ron  can  scarcely  help  seeing  the  Treaty-stone,  on  which  was  signed 

^e  capitulation,  afterwards  so  shamefrdly  broken.     Of  the  fortifica- 

^oxis,  enough  are  left  to  show  how  strong  the  place  must  have  been, 

^hongh  a  hospital  stands  where  Sarsfield  blew  up  the  Brandenburgh 

'^giment  just  as  they  were  marching  through  the  breach,  and  though 

^I'^ket-gardens  cover  most  of  the  site  of  the  old  walls. 

Lace  ?  I'm  sorry  to  say  very  little  is  made  now.  If  you  wish 
^  do  the  place  a  good  turn,  young  lady,  order  your  wedding  veil 
tiere.  At  Cruise's  you  can  still  get  the  real  thing.  The  gloves, 
too,  for  which  the  place  was  once  famous  are  now  scarcely  known. 
And  the  Limerick  lasses  ?  Well,  the  beauties  must  have  kept  out  of 
the  way  when  I  was  there :  of  course  they  had  fine  figures,  but  the 
laces  were  mostly  harsh.  The  number  of  sickly-looking  people  was 
Tery  great ;  inflamed  eyes  seem  as  common  as  in  Egypt.  It  is  sad 
to  notice  here,  as  in  Wales,  the  gradual  degradation  in  costume :  all 
the  old  women  have  those  white  caps  which  contrast  so  well  with 
their  dark  shawls ;  the  girls  wear  nothing  but  nets — often  on  such 
wofdUy  dirty  heads.  Of  course  plenty  of  them  go  barefoot,  and  are 
none  the  worse  for  that.  An  Islington  cockney,  who  talks  of  Canon- 
bury  tower  as  if  it  was  a  grand  antique,  and  who  writes  •  A  Walk 
round  Ireland,'  seems  astonished  that  a  bare-headed  stocking -less 
lassie  should  be  modest.  Out  on  the  fellow  !  he  is  only  less  ridicu- 
lous than  '  able  editors'  who  get  hints  for  Irish  legislation  out  of 
books' like  his.  Irish  faces  are  certainly  more  expressive  than 
English.     You  never  see  here  that  stolidity,  actually  placid  yet  full 
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of  potential  cruelty,  so  common  across  the  Chaimel,  In  Limei 
above  all,  tbe  features  are  painfully  mobile;  the  crowd  is  like  a 
Parisian  crowd — unhealthy,  iil- nourished,  over-wrought.  One  even- 
ing I  wallieJ  on  the  quays  among  a  crowd  whose  iiuiet  orderly  ways 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  behaviour  of  Bristolians  of  the  same 
class.  Their  voices  were  harsh,  but  their  manners  were  courteous. 
Yet  I  was  told  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drinking  in  Limerick ; 
that  the  spirit- sellers  are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics  (my  informant 
was  a  Protestant) ;  and  that  tbe  result  is  '  a  stream  of  silent  misery 
which  the  little  help  of  the  Christian  Brothers  never  reaches.'  Drink 
or  no  drink,  they  are  as  courteous  as  continentals,  i.e.  in  their 
courtesy  they  are  no  respecters  of  persons.  A  ragged  street  ortdiia 
came  into  a  post-ofBce  and  colled  out,  '  What  hour  is  it  now,  please 
sir  ?■  The  grand  clerk  turned  round,  looked  into  another  room — 
there  was  no  clock  in  sight — and  ropHed,  'What  hour?  it's  just 
half-past  nine.'  I  wonder  what  Answer  a  London  '  arab'  would  get 
if  he  dared  to  interrupt  one  of  those  very  supercilious  young  gentle- 
men at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand. 

M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  is  quite  justified  in  bemoaning  the  total 
lack  of  things  to  be  seen  in  our  provincial  towns.  Compare  us  with 
Belgium,  where  there  is  sure  to  be  a  picture-gallery,  public  or 
private.  Limerick  is  even  worse  off  than  most  places  in  this  re- 
spect. There  is  the  Institution,  where  if  you  send  in  your  card  they 
let  you  read  the  papers  and  look  through  a  good  library ;  and  that 
is  all.  So  we  will  get  on  board  Ttrit's  boat,  and  steam  down  Spenser's 

'  Lordly  Sbcnan  flowing  like  a  saa.' 

Very  wide  it  is  where  Lough  Fergus,  which  brings  down  all  the 
water  from  the  eastern  or  limestone  half  of  Clare,  opens  into  it.  All 
the  way  along  it  is  a  glorious  river,  giving  a  sense  of  freshness 
which  I  never  felt  on  any  other  water.  I  never  was  on  the  Shannon 
without  sun  and  rain;  and  this  first  time,  what  with  tbe  showers 
overhead  and  the  spray  at  the  hows,  we  had  rainbows  in  the  sky 
and  rainbows  below  us.  We  seemed  ready  for  any  length  of  Toyage; 
and  I  wondered  if  it  was  on  such  a  day  that  St.  Brendan  sailed  away 
from  the  narrow  mean  life  of  tlie  old  world  in  search  of  the  earthly 
paradise,  during  which  voyage,  we  are  told,  he  discovered  America, 
having  passed  Jndas  Iscariot  on  his  ocean-rock,  and  obtained  for 
him  a  day's  solace.  But  there  is  plenty  on  shore  to  attract.  Rhine 
and  Neckar  have  scarcely  more  castles  or  more  tales  to  tell  of  them. 
There  is  Carrick-o'-gnnnell,  the  Rock  of  the  Candle,  on  its  cliff  on 
the  Limerick  side ;  if  you  have  not  read  Gerald  Griffin's  story  about 
it,  you  bad  better  do  so.  Opposite  is  Bunrathy,  a  thoroughly  Nor- 
man castle,  the  finest  I  have  seen  in  Ireland  (its  grand  gateway, 
with  very  lofty  arch,  is  as  fine  as  any  I  ever  saw);  so  different  from 
the  little  '  peels'  which  abound  in  West  Monster.  It  was  built  by  the 
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De  CUres  in  1277^  to  protect  the  rich  flat  yalley  of  the  Fergus,  with 
its  corcasses  (water  meadows)  and  torloghs  (hollows  in  the  limestone, 
which  are  rich  pasture  fields  in  summer  and  little  lakes  in  winter), 
against  the  raiders  who  had  their  stronghold  in  Crathoe  woods. 
Those  woods  still  remain,  a  strange  feature  amid  the  rich  country 
out  of  which  rises  the  rough  limestone  rock  on  which  they  grow ; 
and  many  a  marauder,  with  or  without  the  excuse  of  patriotism, 
have  they  sheltered  since  the  Normans  drove  the  Dal  Cais  up  into 
them  nearly  600  years  ago. 

Lreton  took  Bunrathy,  and  treated  the  defenders  according  to 
the  role  which  he  learnt  from  the  tenth  of  Joshua.  Lower  down  is 
Beagh,  on  the  Limerick  side,  once  a  Desmond  stronghold,  now,  like 
Bmirathy,  a  police  station.  But  I  am  not  going  to  give  a  list  of 
the  castles. 

I  spoke  of  Foynes,  the  packet  station  for  America  in  the  eyes 
of  all  West  Munster  men.  *If  tlie  Galway  line  failed'  (say  they)  '  it 
was  because  the  Liverpool  people  bribed  our  captains ;'  that  is  the 
Celtic  way  of  looking  at  it.     Grouchy,  we  know,  was  bribed  to  keep 
oat  of  the  way  when  he  was  wanted  at  Mont  Saint- Jean.  Next  we  pass 
the  Knight  of  Glynn's  house,  with  the  neat  little  town  gathered 
round  it ;  and  then  comes  Tarbert,  nestling  among  trees,  with  low 
hills  aU  round  it,  a  pretty  place,  which  epithet  means,  you  perceive, 
that  it  has  a  certain  English  look  about  it.    That  Ireland  should  be 
called  the  Emerald  Isle  is  one  instance  more  of  that  imperfect  in- 
duction which  has  done  so  much  mischief  in  the  world.   Certain  parts 
hstify  the  epithet,  just  as  certain  parts  are  fertile  enough  to  justify 
^6  boast  about  its  fertility;  but  here,  along  the  Shannon,  the 
P^ures  are  far  less  green  than  those  which  I  left  in  Somerset, 
tarbert  looks  English  by  reason  of  the  extra  verdancy  of  its  sur- 
fonndings.    In  the  lake-like  water  above  Tarbert  Bace  lies  the  Fre- 
derick William,  an  old  wooden  74-gun  ship.  The  heart's  wish  of  these 
people  is  to  have  a  training-ship  here ;  and  surely,  if  the  Union  is 
fairly  carried  out,  Ireland  ought  to  have  its  share  of  these  things. 
And  now,  after  passing  a  fleet  of  tiny  boats,  we  sight  Innis  Cathaig 
(Scattery  Island),  with  its  two  small  churches,  its  very  tall  round 
tower,  its  Danish  fort,  and  the  modem  fort  which  is  supposed  to  be 
protection  enough  for  the  Shannon's  mouth.     Paul  Jones  sailed  up 
here  unchecked;  and,  in  these  days  of  steam,  one  cannot  help  fancy- 
ing something  more  is  needed  than  that  low  earthwork.     St.  Senan 
is  the  patron  of  Scattery,  he  who  gives  the  cruel  answer  to  the  lady 
m  Moore's  song, 

*  Cui  praesul  quid  fceminis 
CommuQe  est  cum  monachis  ?* 

though  she  seems  only  to  have  wished  to  build  a  nunnery  close  to 
his  cell,  after  the  fEishion  so  popular  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 
St.  Senan  (say  the  stories)  flourished  before  St.  Patrick ;  and  his  wild 
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Btory  certainly  countenancefl  the  belief  expressed  in  Keane'a  Ton 
and  Temph-s  of  Old  Irelavd,  that  the  older  saints,  they  especially  who 
bare  pilgrimage- wella,  are  the  old  heathen  gods  of  the  land  under 
elightly  altered  names.  Senan's  mother,  a  heathen  of  coarse,  carrying 
her  baby-sou  on  her  back,  went  out  to  gather  shell-fish  for  breatdast. 
'  You've  an  early  appetite,  mother.'  '  You've  early  language,  son.' 
'  Pluck  three  rushes,  and  the  lake  of  Molocca  will  be  formed  to  giye 
you  water  to  baptise  me  in ;'  and  then  baby  Senan  teaches  his 
mother  what  baptism  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  administered.  Hia  beU, 
long  in  the  O'Cahan  family,  was  cnrrently  reported  to  have  come 
down  from  heaven ;  it  was  one  of  the  '  swearing  bells'  (domnacha, 
dominicales),  as  valuable  in  old  Irish  trial  as  Ganges  water  in  a 
Hindoo  court."  In  one  thing  'Tail's  boat'  fell  short  of  the  old 
Taudeleur ;  it  had  no  piper  on  board.  To  hear  blind  Featherstooe 
play '  Shule  Agra'  (Come,  Love)  and  '  Coileen  dhas  ruthien  na  Bo'  (the 
Pretty  Girl  milking  the  Ky)  wae  worth  all  the  loss  of  time  and  com- 
fort entailed  by  the  change  of  boats.  My  only  other  remark  is,  that 
priests  seem  even  more  on  the  move  than  clergyinen  in  England; 
there  was  a  score  of  them  at  least  on  the  boat  —  all  at  '  the  best 
end.'  I  am  glad  of  that ;  I  am  glad  that  the  Irish  priest  is  always 
weli-droEsod  and  full  of  self-respect ;  I  should  not  like  to  see  him 
as  grubby  as  a  French  country  cure.  I  wish,  however,  that  his 
views  on  education  were  less  narrow ;  if  so,  I  should  meet  fewer 
Irishmen  Uke  the  Limerick  shopkeeper  who,  when  I  asked  birn  the 
name  of  some  ruin,  said,  '  As  for  the  namo  of  the  castle,  I  don't 
mind  it ;  I  can't  attend  to  the  history  of  my  country ;  I  stick  to 
business — at  it  thirteen  hours  a  day,  and  now  I'm  ont  for  a  nut, 
and  throw  everything  off  my  mind.'  How  different  from  the  little 
Welsh  tradesman  who  once,  as  we  were  steaming  down  to  Bardsey 
island,  pointed  out '  Vortigem's  Leap,'  and  told  me  all  the  legendaiy 
history  of  every  peak  that  we  passed !  There  were  no  castles  tat 
him  to  tell  about. 

LEinding  at  Xilrush  we  fall  iuto  the  hands  of  the  car-meiu 
Multiply  by  seven  the  number  of  cars  which  waylay  you  at  any 
Dublin  terminus ;  divide  by  at  least  the  same  number  the  collective 
amount  of  horse -power  and  decent  ■  looking  harness;  bring  in  as 
drivers  the  wildest -looking  fellows  from  an  Irish  fair,  and  you  will 
have  something  like  the  group  which  has  long  been  watching  the 
steamer — nay,  some  of  whom  have  managed  to  leap  on  board  before 
she  has  touched  land.  Yon  will  be  quickly  driven  your  nine  Irish 
miles,  and  carefully  too,  though  perhaps  the  harness  is  mended  with 
rope ;  and  when  you  get  beyond  the  conventional  chaffing,  you  will 
be  able  to  study  the  scenery  from  a  post  of  vantage.  Eilrush  is  s 
neat  town ;  the  Roman-catholic  spire  and  the  big  convent  add  mncb 
1  which  IB  UiB  LBod'd  Eod,  is  named  after 
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to  its  good  looks.  I  am  afraid  it  never  recovered  the  famine;  and, 
18  a  watering-place,  it  is  quite  rained  by  Eilkee.  As  soon  as  we 
get  on  the  high  groond  we  have  a  splendid  view  of  the  Shannon  and 
ike  opposite  coast  of  Kerry.  What  ample  room  there  seems  on  this 
Clare  side  for  the  Shannon  Embankment  Company  to  carry  out  its 
plans!  Why  should  the  break-down  of  Oyerend,  Gumey,  &  Co.  stop 
a  national  work  like  this  ? 

Here  are  thousands  of  acres  easily  reclaimable ;  and  yet,  though 
Bills  are  passed,  I  cannot  find  that  much  is  really  done.  It  is  cold 
bog-land  all  the  way  to  Eilkee — to  the  English  eye,  accustomed  to 
the  Midlands,  or  even  to  the  more  broken  land  of  Wessex,  it  looks 
the  abomination  of  desolation ;  but  a  good  deal  of  produce  of  one 
kind  or  another  is  got  out  of  it.  Bough  and  cold  it  must  always  look, 
and  the  cottages  on  it  can  never  be  like  those  upon  the  oolite,  where 
the  stone  seems  to  shape  itself  naturally  into  graceful  forms.  They 
want  a  little  sestheticism  in  their  Irish  cottage  building.  Where  there 
is  stone,  and  that  rarity  a  new  erection  is  to  be  seen,  the  result  is 
more  like  those  hideous  little  '  stations'  which  are  so  complacently 
figured  in  the  missionary  papers  than  an  English  village.  Eilkee, 
however,  is  an  exception.  The  people  have  made  it ;  and  they  have 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  it.  '  'Tis  a  nice  place,  it  is ;  God  bless  it!' 
say  they ;  and  despite  the  wild  wind  and  the  cold  gray  skies  and 
the  st^y  water,  which  never  seemed  to  smile  all  the  time  we 
were  there,  I  never  found  a  place  in  which  boys  throve  so  well 
as  mine  did  here.  You  can  live  as  you  please  at  Eilkee  ;  either 
in  Moore's  comfortable  hotel  or  in  one  of  the  '  lodges'  (the  usual 
Irish  watering-place  fashion  is  for  the  visitor  to  take  a  little  house 
all  to  himself),  or  in  more  or  less  humble  lodgings.  Wherever 
you  live,  you  can  scarcely  help  seeing  the  round  bay,  guarded  by 
West  Point  and  St.  George's  Head,  and  with  the  Duggana  reef  for 
its  breakwater.  Five  minutes  will  bring  you  to  the  Amphitheatre, 
where  all  the  fashion  of  the  place  sit  chatting,  reading,  or  knitting, 
while  the  little  ones  are  paddling  about  on  the  flat  rocks  below. 
Then  you  have  only  to  trust  yourself  in  a  leather-covered  canoe  (the 
old  eorrach),  and  you  can  be  taken,  if  the  day  is  still  enough,  to 
oaves  £ar  finer  than  any  you  can  reach  from  land.  The  whole  coast 
for  twenty  miles,  from  Dunbeg  to  the  Loop,  is  frill  of  caves  and 
natural  bridges  and  puffing  holes  and  landslips.  There  are  the 
makings  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  '  Lizard  countries'  in  it,  only  all 
the  rocks  here  are  of  difierent  shades  of  blackness,  so  that  the  effect 
except  in  sunlight  is  at  first  depressing.  There  have  been  plenty 
of  wrecks  hereabouts ;  off  the  Diamond  rock  an  Indiaman  went 
down  with  all  on  board,  and  nothing  was  ever  found  of  it  except  a 
lady's  glove,  which  a  sea-gull  brought  in.  On  the  calmest  day  there 
is  plenty  of  force  in  the  foamy  green  water  (unda  fretis  astuoais) 
which  swirls  in  and  out  among  the  red  bases  of  the  black  cliffs.    Go 
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Ttp  to  St.  George's  Head,  across  the  bare  flat  rocks,  teamed  and 
cracked  oU  over ;  liigb  as  tbey  are,  you  aee  that  the  billows  dash 
over  them  every  windy  day  in  winter.  Climb  down  outside,  and  look 
over  into  the  narrow  strida  and  black  gulfs  full  of  scetbing  water. 
Every  bere  and  tbere  rises  a  sharp  chine  of  gray  trap  with  red  veins, 
and  such  a  sea  working  below  it  f  The  shapes  of  the  rocks  all  around 
surpass  Martin's  wildest  dreams  ;  bere  they  crop  up  into  spikes  and 
small  knife-edgo  ridges ;  there  they  overlap  and  jut  out  as  if  what 
you  see  was  the  remaining  half  of  one  of  the  '  natural  bridges  ;'  here 
they  are  domed  halfway  down  and  fretted  into  arches  till  the  group 
of  them  looks  like  the  towers  of  an  Indian  palace.  But  the  wonder 
is  the  abundance  of  life  amid  all  this  desolation.  Inland  all  is  bare, 
not  a  tree,  nothing  but  heaps  of  sea-weed  for  manure,  and  here  and 
there  the  sea-aster,  our  old  Michaelmas  daisy,  only  with  succulent 
leaves ;  but  sea-wards  every  rock  pool  is  full  of  lovely  growths — 
broad  brown  ribbon-weed,  fi-illed  and  ghstening  at  the  ends  like 
mother-of-pearl ;  white  corallioe,  like  a  nereid's  orchard  in  full 
hloom,  mixed  with  gold-bronii  weed  Hke  little  fairy  oak-trees ;  and 
then  that  green  stuff  which,  when  you  take  it  out,  is  mere  slime, 
but  in  the  water  shoots  up  like  some  rare  sea-fern  ;  and  then  the 
red  weed,  so  seldom  found  (I  think)  on  most  English  coasts,  looking 
among  the  green  like  fairies'  peonies  ;  while  over  all,  in  some  pools, 
floats  the  whip-woed,  looking  at  a  distance  exactly  hke  brown  hair 
hanging  loose.  Then  there  are  the  echini  (as  numerous  here  as  on 
the  Mediterranean,  though  they  don't  eat  them  as  the  French  and 
Italians  do)  and  tho  barnacles  and  the  sea-anemones,  various  enough 
to  make  Mr.  Gosso  wild  with  delight;  and,  if  you  are  very  fortunate, 
Tou  may  find  a  Physalia  (Portuguese  man-of-war)  and  other  crea- 
tures usually  supposed  to  be  strictly  tropical.  The  thing  that  struck 
me  most  in  the  caves,  more  ev^n  than  the  grand  way  in  which  the 
blocks  composing  the  roofs  are  massed  together,  was  the  profusion 
of  colour  inside.  Towards  the  mouth  they  were  carpeted  with  brown 
weed ;  but,  go  on,  and  the  floor  became  dazzling  white,  with  brown 
patches ;  the  roof  towards  the  mouth  was  block,  with  red  stains ; 
farther  in  it  was  green,  with  white  veins  running  across  it ;  the  walls 
were  mostly  rosy-jiink,  with  green  patches.  The  remembrance  of 
the  black  rock  outside  made  this  rich  variety  all  the  more  striking. 
Call  it  a  Limerick  Brighton ;  what  Brighton,  what  llfracomho  even, 
has  anything  like  what  is  to  be  seen  at  liilkee  ? 

I  much  fear  they  will  not  get  their  tolked-uf  railway ;  but,  as  things 
are,  the  place,  «-ith  three  boats  b  day  to  Kilrush,  and  the  short  hour's 
drive  across,  is  reasonably  accessible.  I  mean  to  try  some  time 
what  it  looks  like  in  winter ;  but  if  you  want  to  see  it  at  its  best,  go 
early  (Ireland  is  generally  voted  rainy  because  people  go  there  so  late 
in  the  autumn),  make  for  Killorney,  of  course,  and  instead  of  com- 
ing back  the  same  way,  go  to  Torbert,  and  thence  acroas  to  KJhgflh. 
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I  Iea?6  the  gaide-books  to  tell  yon  about  the  cliffs  of  Moher  and  all 
the  other  wonders,  which  yon  may  easily  include  in  your  journey. 
Wkt  I  want  to  fix  on  your  mind  is  that,  go  where  you  will,  you 
cannot  have  a  finer  riyer  than  the  lower  Shannon,  or  a  grander  coast 
than  that  of  West  Clare.  And,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  the  sea-face  hereabouts  is  exceptionally  grand;  for 
inknd  the  prospect  is  naught.  You  tire  of  perpetual  cotton-grass 
and  osmnnda  and  ragwort  and  purple  loose-strife,  relieved  by  patches 
ofyeiy  dwarf  oats  and  very  tall  healthy -looking  potatoes.  You 
are  not  consoled  by  the  adage  (current  also  in  Cheshire)  that  '  the 
bog-land  makes  the  sweetest  butter.'  The  ground  is  too  hilly  for 
wide  views ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  a  mountain  except  Mount  Cal- 
hm,  which  the  Ossianic  lament  over  the  hero  who  is  buried  there  so 
tmthfolly  styles  '  that  bleak  mountain  in  Thomond.'  No  wonder 
that,  on  the  way  from  Eilkee  to  Ennis,  my  driver  suddenly  cried, 
*  Now,  sir,  we  get  to  a  Christian  country.  What  we've  been  com- 
ing over  is  the  poorest  in  all  Ireland.'  His  speech  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  Clare  limestone  field ;  the  road  which  had  been 
bhick  and  wet  became  white  and  dry,  like  the  roads  I  had  left  in 
Wessex.  Not  even  in  the  Derbyshire  Peak,  where  you  have  mill- 
stone grit,  with  heather  knee  high,  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  lime- 
stone grass-moors  on  the  other,  is  the  transition  sharper  than  be- 
tween the  two  soils,  the  *  cold  stone'  and  the  '  warm  stone'  in  county 
Clare.  Of  that  long  western  peninsula  Cromwell  declared,  'there's 
not  a  tree  to  hang  a  man  on,  nor  water  to  drown  him,  nor  the  mak- 
ings of  a  fire  to  bum  him.'  Hence  the  district  was  long  left  out- 
side our  civilisation.  '  Carrigaholt,  near  Spain,'  is  popularly  said  to 
hare  been  the  direction  to  the  Macmahons'  stronghold.  '  Wild  geese' 
vere  its  chief  export  during  the  bad  times,  when  Irishmen  had  no 
resource  but  to  take  service  abroad.  You  can  see  at  Dunbeg,  at 
Donleckyy  at  half-a-dozen  little  castles  along  the  coast,  the  places 
where  the  recruits  were  smuggled  across,  and  where  the  wine  and 
other  imports  were  run  ashore.  The  export  of  human  beings  goes 
on  even  more  briskly  now,  only  Limerick  and  Cork  are  the  starting- 
places  ;  but  the  import  trade  has  ceased,  not  even  a  smuggler  is  left 
along  a  coast  which,  ironbound  though  the  books  call  it,  is  open 
enough  if  traders  and  consumers  were  still  in  existence. 

The  famine  told  severely  on  this  district ;  for  here,  more  even 
than  in  most  places,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  living  from  liand 
to  monih.  I  had  a  budget  of  fearful  stories  from  one  who  was  chair- 
Q^  of  one  of  the  Government  Relief  Boards.  Parish  workhouses, 
he  said,  would  have  been  better  than  the  huge  '  bastilles'  in  which 
nnnuuiageable  heaps  of  misery  were  thrown  together.  The  '  bastilles' 
remain,  and  look  palatial  amid  the  meanness  of  their  surroundings. 
There  must  be  something  very  wrong  in  a  system  which  keeps  the 
workhouses  full  while  the  land  cries  out  for  labour.  Why  \a  not  ^N^t^ 
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woi^house  an  indastrial  colony  ?    The  WeBt-Clare  peasants  who  yet 

remain  did  not  please  me  so  mncli  as  tbey  did  Mrs.  G-alton  (see  her 
delightful  Old  Folks  from  Home) ;  though  I  fully  agree  with  her  in 
praising  the  frank  open  look  of  the  girls.  They  are  not  so  tall  as 
the  Tipperary  people,  certainly  not  so  good-looking  as  those  of 
connty  Cork.  Worst  of  aD,  they  have  no  legends,  at  least  I  could 
hear  of  none.  The  last  of  the  famous  line  of '  Clare  poets'  still  Uvea 
near  Kilntsh  ;  and  hero  and  there  a  man  is  to  be  found  who  might  be 
trained  into  another  O'Curry,  if  GoTemment  were  to  found  its  '  Chair 
of  Celtic'  before  it  is  qnite  too  late.  But  the  people  have  forgotten 
the  old  tales ;  I  could  not  get  any  one  to  remember  the  wild  Ossiajiia 
legend  of  Loop  Head. 

'  What's  that  castle  there?'  asked  I  of  my  car-man,  pointing  to 
a  ruined  '  peel'  of  the  Macnomaras  (Sons  of  the  Sea),  which  stood  on 
a  queer  little  peninsula  easUy  defensible  on  the  land  side. 

'  Faith,  Dr.  Jolly  owns  it,  your  honour.' 

'  But  whose  was  it  in  tho  oldeii  time  ?' 

'  Sure  an'  Lord  Fitzgerald  was  the  old  owner.' 

'  But  who  built  it  ?' 

'  Why,  then,  it's  a  long  many  years  agone,  your  honour.  Who 
knows  ?' 

The  Irish  in  America  care  more  for  the  old  tales  than  the  Irish  in 
West  Clare ;  these  latter  have  been  a  fine  hardy  race,  though,  in  their 
time.     Corcabhaacoin,  the  old  uame  of  the  country  from  Kilkec  west- 
wards, was  a  fief  of  the  Fenian  militia,  held  by  them  for  protecting 
the  country  trom  attack.     In  more  historic  times  the  Dal  Cais  (as 
we  have  seen)  saved  the  island  irom  the  Danes ;   and  as  late  as  Fon- 
tenoy  Lord  Clare's  famous  yellow  dragoons  were  mostly  recruited 
in  his  own  county.     The  mistake  was  leaving  them  to  depend  on 
fai'uiing ;  in  a  land  like  that  men  ought  to  have  other  things  to  look 
to.     There  is  good  slate  near  Kilkee,  and  the  best  of  all  grit-stone 
flaga  are  got  at  the  cliffs  of  Mohor ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  alt  j 
those  coal-scams  just  at  high-water  mark  by  Liscannor  mean  nothing  < 
worth  gettmg.     Anyhow,  there  is  the  fishing — as  steadily  destroyed  ] 
in  Ireland  as  the  native  weaving  has  been  in  British  India ;  and  ■ 
there  is  the  possibility  of  a  coasting  trade.     Why  should  everythii^  , 
be  done  wholesale  in  great  centres  of  commerce  ?     Why  should  not 
cargoes  of  Spanish  wine  bo  mn  once  more  into  Dunbeg  harbour,  to  i 
the  confusion  of  tiilbey  and  the  makers  of  Hambro'  sherry  ?     Why  '• 
should  not  Pat  he  taught  to  drink  cheap  sound  wine  instead  of  the 
ritriolic  whisky  with  which  he  bums  away  his  inside  ?     When  wo 
have  a  Government  which  shall  aim  at  something  more  than  keeping 
the  other  side  out  and  acting  policemen,  these  things  may  be  looked 
to.  Government  must  start  them.  You  may  talk  of  poUtical  economy, 
but  you  can't  change  tho  Irish  nature ;  if  Irishmen  are  properly 
started,  they  will  go  on  and  prosper. 
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Bat  I  don't  want  to  talk  politics ;  let  us  run  down  to  the  Loop, 
tnd  see  the  natural  bridges  of  Boss  on  our  road.  After  leaving  the 
east  end  of  Kilkee,  and  the  Amphitheatre,  and  the  puffing  hole,  and 
the  west  caves,  and  Bishop's  island  with  its  beehive  houses,  like  those 
fltill  standing  in  Arran,  we  get  to  Dunlecky  Castle  aforesaid,  and  past 
some  of  the  best-thatched  cottages  I  ever  saw — the  Irish  thatch  (like 
that  in  West  Cornwall)  is  braided  down  with  straw  ropes,  instead  of 
being  held  with  wooden  spikes — to  another  castle,  and  then  the  wash 
of  the  dark  water  (it  is  gloomily  dark,  not  wine-black,  as  in  Homer) 
tells  as  that  we  are  at  Boss  bay.  It  is  no  good  describing  a  coast  like 
this;  word-painting  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  poorest  photograph. 
Go  and  see  for  yourself,  I  say.  I  know  a  good  deal  about  rock- 
scenery  ;  North  and  West  Cornwall  are  as  fine  as  most  coasts  ;  but 
there  is  a  weird  strangeness  about  this  bit  of  Clare  coast  which  is  not 
to  be  found  even  at  the  Lizard.  Go  and  see  the  place  for  yourself, 
and  you  will  confess  that  I  am  right  in  saying  it  is  impossible  for 
day-slate  to  be  twisted  into  stranger  forms  than  those  which  it  here 
assumes.  It  was  a  sunless  day;  much  of  our  weather  on  this  coast 
wassonless.  We  had  very  little  rain,  an  absolute  drought  up  in  Gal- 
way,  while  they  were  praying  against  rain  in  England.  It  is  a  popu- 
lar error  to  talk  of  wet  Irish  summers,  but  we  had  a  good  deal  of 
wild,  windy,  cloudy  weather.  Where  the  clouds  went  to,  I  know  not ; 
they  certainly  dropped  very  little  rain  round  Kilkee.  All  the  rocks 
looked  black ;  a  little  bay,  cut  deep  in  the  rocks,  looked  black ;  a 
big  bay,  with  an  insulated  rock,  just  like  the  '  letter-box'  at  the 
Lizard,  looked  black ;  and  so  did  the  four  bridges,  two  big  and  two 
little.  The  strata,  horizontal  below  and  tilted  above,  were  some- 
times as  thin  as  paper,  just  like  the  shales  in  our  coal-measures. 
Elsewhere,  where  the  water  had  left  them  wet,  the  rocks  looked  so 
like  sandbanks  that  we  almost  feared  to  step  on  them.  Form 
is  everything,  colour  nothing,  here  at  Boss ;  you  long  for  the  serpen- 
tine and  steatite  of  the  Lizard ;  but  you  have  the  sea  as  beautiful 
here  as  there,  with  that  rich  colour  which  it  always  has  where  it  is 
nther  deep  close  to  the  shore.  The  biggest  bridge,  which  reminds 
the  guide-book  maker  of  the  Bialto,  is  seventy-two  feet  in  span,  and 
forty-nine  feet  above  water.  The  arch,  at  the  crown,  is  nineteen  feet 
thidi,  with  a  walk  thirty  feet  wide  across  it.  All  the  arches  have 
midemeath  a  strangely  smooth  look,  as  if  they  were  plastered  or  cut 
oat  in  clay.  We  got  none  of  the  '  exquisite  effects  of  light  and 
shade'  of  which  the  books  speak ;  but  we  waited  for  the  in-coming 
tide,  which  roared  along  the  narrow  passage  spaimed  by  the  bridges, 
setrehing  every  craimy,  and  sometimes  swallowed  up  by  some  minia- 
ture cave,  to  be  flung  out  again  amid  a  shower  of  spray  from  side  or 
top.  The  real  '  puffing  holes,'  however,  are  a  little  west  of  Boss ; 
we  saw  them  at  the  right  moment,  just  when  roller  after  roller  was 
into  a  cavern,  from  the  fax  end  of  which  they  were  shot 
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forth  with  a  thundering  din  in  waterspouts  which  rose  high  iibova 
the  cliffs.  PufBng  holes,  however,  are  coninion  enough  along  this 
coast ;  there  is  a  very  good  one  close  to  Kilkee,  where,  after  several 
attempts,  we  caught  'the  thousand  tinted  circles  of  the  biilliaiii 
iris,'  about  which  the  guide -Look  goes  into  such  mpturea.  Foot 
more  miles,  past  two  houses  of  Iveanes,  Marquis  Conyngham'g 
agents.  Theirs  is  a  great  name  about  here,  coiTupted  from  O'Cahan. 
They  came  originally  from  the  '  black  north,'  where,  I  am  sorry  to 
Bay,  one  of  them  played  a  very  double  game  in  the  O'Neil  wars.  Thft 
story  goes  that  the  mime  was  changed  at  Cromwell's  suggestion,  who, 
having  stigmatised  the  O'Cahan  of  his  day  as  a  '  very  bad  man,' 
and  his  Spanish  charger  as  '  a  very  bad  horse,'  found  out  that  hone 
and  man  were  '  very  good'  when  told  that  the  name  might  be  pro- 
nounced like  theEnghsh  Eeano.  This  O'Cahan  was  buried  in  his 
armour  at  Kilrush,  after  a  skirmish  in  which  he  and  his  people  were 
beaten  by  the  Parliament  men.  There  was  a  Brian  O'Cahan  at 
Aughrim,  who  had  eleven  sons,  and  of  whom  it  is  told  that,  being  at 
Louis  XIV. 'fi  court,  he  was  called  upon  to  praise  some  fine  new  can- 
delabrum. '  0,'  said  he,  '  I've  one  far  finer  than  that  over  in  county 
Clare.'  Louis  heard  of  his  boast,  and  sent  him  back  to  fetch  the 
treasure.  '  Here  it  is,  your  majesty,'  said  he,  marching  in  hia  sons, 
all  dressed  alike,  and  each  with  a  huge  taper  in  his  hand.  '  This  is 
the  candelabrum  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  you.'  Most  of 
us  know  the  similar  story  in  the  Legend  of  Montrose ,-  but  my  in- 
formant had  certainly  never  read  Sir  W.  Scott.  I  am  sorry  to  aay 
there  was  an  O'Cahan  on  both  sides  at  Hamillies,  where  this  Brian 
was  killed.  'Inclyta  virtus,'  Bays  his  epitaph;  and  when  we  read 
about  hira  and  the  other  '  wild  geese,'  we  enter  into  George  II. 's 
feelings  when  he  said,  '  Cursed  be  the  laws  which  deprive  me  of  such 
subjects.'  A  rough  race  these  O'Cahans  ;  Brian  said  to  his  confes- 
sor, '  They  must  he  prime  clerks  up  in  heaven  if  they've  noted  down 
all  my  faults."  Robin  Keane,  his  son,  who  '  conformed,'  drank  off 
all  the  wine  in  the  chalice  once  when  he  was  '  communicating* 
officially.  Official  Protestant  though  he  was,  his  heart  was  still  with 
the  king  over  the  water.  '  Bury  me,'  he  said,  as  he  lay  dying,  '  on 
Moyarta  hill,  with  my  face  to  the  sea,  that  I  may  see  the  boys  com- 
ing over.'  In  a  wild  country  like  this,  there  is  naturally  a  store  of 
wild  tales ;  oven  the  Essex  coast  has  its  catalogue  of  thrilling  adven- 
tures not  80  many  years  old.  The  Terry  Alts  were  out  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  of  Tiger  O'Dea  I  heard  stories  wilder  than  anything  in  Mr. 
Trench's  book.  But  all  this  is  gone.  Ireland  is  so  peaceful  that  (as 
we  saw  the  other  day  in  the  return)  the  percentage  of  crimes  is  fer 
lower  than  in  any  other  division  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  robbery 
with  violence  being  almost  unknown.  Close  by  the  Loop  is  Ivillala  bay, 
where  a  few  Fenian  zealots  tried  to  cany  ofl"  the  arms  from  a  coast- 
guard station ;  hut  the  Fenians  (as  the  English  officers  who  grumbled 
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about  the  iktigne  of  the  flying  squadrons  sent  ont  after  them  said) 
were  poor  woe-begone  half-frozen  wretches,  not  at  all  the  stuflf  for  a 
saceessfol  rebellion.  The  Kilkee  people^  indeed,  were  at  loggerheads 
with  their  landlord,  because  (after  they  had  '  made  the  place*)  he  would 
give  them  no  leases,  but  raised  their  rent  tenfold ;  but  instead  of  call- 
ing themselves  Terry  Alts  or  Molly  Maguires,  and  firing  shots  in  at 
agents'  windows,  they  got  their  priest  to  draw  up  a  very  sensible 
pamphlet,  addressed  of  course  to  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  they  brought 
down  Mayor  Tait  from  Limerick,  and,  giving  him  an  *  ovation,'  in 
the  shape  of  a  few  tar-barrels  and  crackers — they  propounded  to  him 
a  scheme  by  which  he  should  buy  the  Conyngham  estate,  and  then 
sell  it  to  them  in  small  lots.  One  thing  is  clear,  all  the  best  part  of 
Kilkee  is  at  the  end  where  there  is  a  little  freehold. 

Bat  we  shall  never  get  over  our  four  miles  at  this  rate.     The 
land  narrows  very  much ;  on  the  right  are  very  steep  shingle  banks, 
with  huge  blocks,  bearing  witness  to  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic  waves; 
on  the  Shannon  side  is  a  beach  of  smooth  sand.     We  get  glimpses 
of  the   far  -  off  Kerry  mountains,  and  Kerry  Head,   eleven  miles 
across,  is  very  clear.  The  grandest  feature  I  thought  about  the  Loop 
was  the  blackness  of  the  rocks,  so  different  either  from  the  warm 
gray  of  the  Land's-End  capes  or  the  cold  gray  of  the  Nash  point, 
which  always  looks  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  built  to  order  out  of  Lon- 
don pavements.    Fine  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  however,  the  Loop  is  as 
mach  below  Cape  Cornwall  as  it  is  above  such  miserable  pretenders 
to  promontorial  honours  as  Dungeness.     Then  it  has  its  island,  cut 
off  by  the  sheer  chasm  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  rising  a  little  higher 
than  the  mainland.    The  island  has  been  inhabited;  foundations  are 
finmd  there.  Possibly  it  was  a  Norse  stronghold ;  for  the  place  has 
its  legend  in  the  Landnamabok  (where  it  is  ceJlei  jolduhlaup,  the 
mare's  leap)  as  well  as  in  the  Ossianic  cycle,  where  it  is  'Leim  Con- 
diolltin,'  Cuchnllin's  leap.     ML  about  this  coast  there  are  signs  of 
t  much  larger  population  than  the  country  can  now  maintain.    It  is 
jnst  the  same  as  with  the  Western  Highlands ;  '  rent'  is  the  great 
depopnlator.    How  can  a  country  improve  when  the  largest  (in  Ire- 
Ittd  very  much  the  largest)  of  the  '  three  rents'  is  spent  elsewhere  ? 
It  must  grow  poorer  and  poorer.     The  most  lawless  rule  is  less  de- 
>tmetive  than  this  constant  driving  away  of  substance.     Good  laws 
under  such  a  system  only  suffice  to  bring  about  an  euthanasia.  If  Clare 
vas  thickly  peopled,  it  was  also  once  thickly  wooded ;    there  is  bog 
oak  enough  in  the  bogs  round  Moyarta  bay,  whence  at  least  10002. 
worth  of  turf  goes  up  to  Limerick  every  year,  to  stock  Europe  with 
oicknacks.    It  is  easy  to  understand  how  some  bogs  were  formed; 
there  are  some  in  Scotland,  the  history  of  which  Mr.  Geikie  thinks 
ii  certain.     But  the  bog-land  in  West  Clare  ?    Did  it  all  come  be- 
cause the  natural  drainage  was  stopped  by  the  fall  or  cutting  down 
of  trees  ?  They  say  that  traces  of  ploughing,  as  well  aa  o!\i^\>\\i^^Qfi2A^ 
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are  found  below  the  bogs.  Bog-land  is  not  by  anymeana  imimprov- 
able ;  &fler  being  well  limed  and  treated  nith  sea-weed  manure,  it 
bears  splendid  potutoes.  All  the  oats  I  saw  in  it  were  very 
short  in  the  stalt;  but  they  were  clean  crops.  Labour,  however, 
'spade-industry,'  is  wanted  for  this  work.  Your  steam  cultivator 
could  never  do  anything  here.  The  cottier  is  the  only  man  for  the 
place ;  but  the  cottier  is  jnat  the  man  we  are  improving  oif,  Thoa- 
sands  of  acres  his  patient  toil  has  rescued  &om  barrenness  in  every 
part  of  Ireland;  and  he  has  been  repaid  by  seeiug  the  patch  he  had 
rescued  from  the  waste  thrown  into  some  large  farm,  while  he  haB' 
bad  to  move  off.  Just  above  Kilkee,  irom  the  bare  dull  moor  by 
Dunbeg,  yon  can  catch  glimpses  of  the  isles  of  Arran.  A' cry  lovely 
they  are  in  the  sunset.  You  can  well  understand  how  a  man,  turning 
to  them  from  the  desolation  around  him,  might  dream  the  glorious 
dream  of  Tir  nan  Oge,  the  land  of  the  young,  the  happy  tearless 
land,  the  paradise  of  the  Gael.  Was  it  a  dream  or  the  dim  remem- 
brance of  a  reality  ?  Plants,  we  know,  belonging  to  the  Azores  and  to 
certain  comers  of  Spain,  are  found  here  and  there  in  Clare  and  Kerry; 
just  as  traces  of  an  Arctic  flora  linger  in  parts  of  Aberdeenshire.  Some' 
of  the  Clare  people  might  be  Basques,  bo  unlike  are  thoy  to  the  typical' 
Irishman.  Is  there  a  real  ethnological  basis  to  that  old  Irish  history 
of  immigrations  from  the  westward  ?  Anyhow,  when  Tir  nan  Oge  was 
first  talked  of,  there  was  none  of  the  existing  desolation  t-o  be  escaped 
from.  Those  two  castles  at  Dunbeg  tell  of  resident  chiefs,  who 
brought  at  least  that  mourcmeiit  so  dear  to  Celtic  mind,  sooner  than 
get  'blue-moulded'  for  want  of  which  the  Irishmau  would  risk  'a 
bating.'  There  were  people  then,  not  tillers  only,  but  Bshermen  who 
could  catch  fish  for  use  and  for  export  too.  They  had  not  lost  heart 
in  the  old  clan  system  ;  they  have  now— it  is  so  long  since  they  have 
had  any  chiefs  (o  look  up  to  j  and  unhappily,  they  have  no  heart  yet 
in  the  new  system,  which  produces  its  small  percentage  of  snug  farmers 
and  successful  merchants,  and  either  sends  the  residue  to  America 
or  sinks  them  to  the  level  of  the  English  faim-lahonrer.  Small 
farms  and  large  farms,  men  versus  sheep  and  turnips ;  it  is,  and 
always  must  be,  a  vexed  question.  But  there  in  AVeat  Clare  I 
could  not  help  thinking  the  cottier  system  is  best ;  and  when  I  got 
farther  in,  to  the  vast  bogs  round  Lisdoonvama  springs,  I  thought 
HO  all  tho  more.  In  this  system  I  see  the  only  hope  for  these  out- 
lying places.  I  don't  beheve,  as  M.  About  does,  that  j)c(t(e  cvlttire 
is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  best  thing  that  the  small  proprietors  can 
do  is  to  sell  their  bit  of  land  to  some  socicte  agi'icolc,  and  to  come 
into  town  and  live  on  their  income,  or  go  off  and  make  a  new  income 
in  Senegal  or  New  Caledonia.  I  believe  in  small  farms ;  and  if  yon 
go  to  West  Clare,  and  see  what  has  been  done,  and  what  mosi 
wants  doing  there,  I  think  yon  will  be  of  my  opinion  in  the  matter. 
HBSBi:  ercvixi  faoui.   ' 


A  DREAM  OF  A  DREAM 


0  for  a  bed  of  bnttercnps,  to  rest 

Therein,  and  watch  the  sommer  swallows  pass  ; 
And  see  the  meadow-flowers  I  love  the  best 
Among  the  fiEury  forests  of  the  grass ; 
That  I  might  seem, 
Without  regret. 
In  a  fair  dream 
Of  Margaret : 
To  hold  her  white  warm  hand  and  read  her  smile, 
And  feel  her  kiss  again  beside  the  stile  ! 

0  for  one  honr  underneath  a  hedge, 

With  boughs  of  full-blown  may-bloom  overhead, 
Gear  water  blowing  bubbles  in  the  sedge, 
And  waving  weeds  above  its  pebble  bed ; 
To  sink  down  deep, 
With  sun  above, 
And  have,  in  sleep, 

This  dream  of  love — 
Of  love  that  was,  and  may  not  be  again ; 
Of  dear  heart-love  before  it  grew  to  pain  ! 

If  the  delusion  old  delight  could  bring, 

And  let  me  hear  the  gentle  maiden  voice 
Speak  what  was  spoken  once  to  me,  and  sing 

The  song  that  made  my  soul  wake  to  rejoice, — 
Though  after  sleep 

Game  aching  truth. 
To  bid  me  weep 
In  bitter  ruth, — 
Yet  would  I  walk  again  my  shadow'd  way 
Ten  years,  to  dream  the  dream  another  day. 

GUY  ROSLYN. 


'  FLANDERS  BY  THE  SEA 


The  steamer  that  had  the  honour  of  conveying  myself  and  myporte- 
mantean  from  St,  Katherine's  Wharf  to  Oatend  was  so  dreadful^ 
crowded,  that  not  only  were  mattresses  spread  on  the  tabic  and  floor 
of  tho  saloon,  bat  many  ladies  bad  to  pass  a  drizzUng  night  upon 
deck,  huddled  under  a  boat,  or  crouched  in  Bheltered  corners,  where, 
like  St.  Paul's  mariners,  they  '  wished  for  the  day.'  A  small  gift 
in  the  hand  perverting  the  chivalry  of  the  steward,  I  was  fortunatd 
enough  to  obtain  one  of  the  mattresses  on  the  floor,  wliile  parallel 
with  me  on  the  table  was  stretched  a  German  maiden  of  some 
eighteen  springs  or  autumns,  as  the  case  might  bo.  On  opening  my 
eyes  in  the  early  morning,  the  first  object  they  beheld  was  one 
rather  of  a  novel  thanof  annuploasant  aspect.  Within  a  few  inches 
of  my  nose  were  swinging  a  neat  little  pair  of  boots,  the  complement 
to  a  pair  of  substantial  well-formed  legs  cased  in  close-fitting  cotton 
stockings  of  snowy  whiteness.  The  Fraulein  was  adjusting  her  gar- 
ters— hoiii  soil  qui  mal  y  pense.  There  was  no  bann  in  the  thing 
whatever,  but  still  it  is  not  quite  consonant  with  our  English  notions 
of  delicacy  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  table  over  against  the  prostrate 
form  of  a  bearded  stranger,  and  there  reveal,  however  small,  a  portion 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  toilette.  Not  that  English  ladies  are  entirely 
esempt  from  similar  acts  of  indiscretion.  Returning  one  night  to 
my  hotel  in  Ostend  at  about  ten  o'clock,  I  passed  a  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  window  of  which  was  partially  open,  and  thongh 
lighted  bougies  were  burning  on  the  mantelpiece,  the  blind  had 
not  been  let  down.  Two  sisters  were  preparing  to  turn  in ;  one  was 
in  her  night-dresa,  the  otherwas  not — but  it  would  have  been  better 
if  she  had  been,  A  French  gentleman  whom  I  encountered  at  Calais 
flew  into  half  a  rage  because  I  made  an  nnfavonrable  comment  on 
the  scantiness  of  the  caler^nns  worn  by  male  bathers,  a  relic  of  by- 
gone days,  and  inveighed  fiercely  against  the  pmdery  of  the  English. 
'La  pudeur  britannique,'  he  epigram matieally  concluded,  '  rougit 
deprononcer  le  mot  "trousare" — ello  se  refngie  dans"bre6ks."  '  Of 
course  tho  thing  may  be  carried  too  far,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  avoid 
coarseness  and  all  unnecessary  display  of  what  is  conventionally  con- 
cealed. For  this  reason  I  would  strongly  dissuade  Eughsh  ladies 
from  adopting  the  direct  ronte  from  London-bridge  to  any  of  the 
French  ports  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  unless  they  have  pre- 
viously secured  a  berth.  In  any  case,  the  accommodation  is  disgrace- 
fully bad.    For  upwards  of  fifty  first-class  male  passengers,  one  small 
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basin  was  proyided,  and  that  was  fixed  in  the  corner  of  a  cabin  so 
narrow,  that  a  tall  stout  man  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  manage 
the  operation  of  washing  his  face.  Every  other  necessary  require- 
ment is  equally  deficient  in  these  boats,  which  would  otherwise  com- 
mand a  very  large  proportion  of  the  passenger  traffic  to  France  and 
Belginm. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  go  to  the  Hotel  des  Bains,  a  very 
old  and  &miliar  haunt,  but  was  told  that  it  had  of  late  descended 
from  its  pride  of  place,  and  fallen  to  quite  a  second  if  not  a  third  rate 
position.  The  skipper  suggested  the  Hotel  de  la  Plaie,  which  he 
presently  interpreted  to  signify  the  Hotel  of  the  Plague.  Hastily 
eonclndhig  that  this  queer-named  hostelry  was  either  situated  close 
to  the  hospital,  or  built  upon  the  site  of  one  that  had  been  pulled 
down,  I  decided  that  nothing  on  earth  should  persuade  me  to  resort 
to  snch  an  ill-favoured  locality.  It  subsequently  turned  out  that  I 
thus  missed  going  to  the  best  house  in  the  town,  and  that  I  had 
fiuled  to  recognise  the  Hotel  de  la  Plage  in  the  Plague  Hotel.  Oddly 
enough,  Bradshaw*s  '  Continental  Railway  Guide'  makes  no  men- 
tion whatever  either  of  this  or  the  adjoining  house,  the  Hotel  de 
l*Ocean,  though  they  are  by  far  the  best  situated  and  altogether 
the  most  comfortable  hotels  in  Ostend.  They  stand  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Digue,  between  the  Cercle  des  Bains  and  the  Dunes,  and  look 
down  apon  the  fine  expanse  of  sands  that  constitute  the  favourite 
hathing-place.  Immediately  beneath  their  windows  a  battalion  of 
fite  hundred  bathing-machines  is  drawn  up  in  line  three  deep,  or 
^persed  in  skirmishing  order  all  over  the  beach.  As  the  tide 
goes  down,  or  as  the  day  advances,  small  tentes  d'abri,  capable  of 
sheltering  three  or  four  persons  from  sun  and  wind,  dot  the  surface 
of  the  dry  sands,  and  add  greatly  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  lively 
scene.  Groups  of  shrill-voiced,  merry  children,  attended  by  their 
lutppy  mothers  or  good-tempered  bonnes,  are  throwing  up  ramparts 
to  check  the  advance  of  the  waves,  or,  screaming  with  delight,  are 
^Ten  back  fi*om  bulwark  to  bulwark ;  now  and  again  one  more  ven- 
turesome than  her  fellows — for  girls  are  always  the  most  daring  where 
there  is  no  danger — will  wait  till  the  tide  makes  a  clean  breach 
throngh  the  dam  and  fills  her  little  boots  with  sand  and  salt-water, 
^hen  away  she  flies  after  her  more  prudent  companions,  shrieking 
'nth  exultation  and  proud  of  her  folly.  One  girl,  indeed,  very  nearly 
^me  to  grief.  She  was  apparently  about  eight  years  of  age,  and 
^as  encumbered  with  a  cloak  much  too  long  for  her.  Scampering 
^long  the  top  of  a  low  breakwater  slippery  with  salt  spray,  she  rolled 
OTer  into  the  deepening  water  at  the  foot,  and  twice  a  wave  broke 
right  over  her  before  she  could  recover  herself  and  crawl  up  the  ma- 
sonry. Then,  but  not  till  then,  a  bathing- woman  went  off  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  dragged,  rather  than  led,  the  poor  frightened  and  exhausted 
little  body  to  the  people  who  were  supposed  to  be  interested  in  her. 
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In  the  olden  time  the  bathing-machines  naed  to  bo  drawn  i 
front  of  tlio  Digue,  and  the  current  towards  the  pier  was  oftontimeB 
very  dangerous,  aa  I  once  discovered  when  almost  too  late.  A  few 
machineB  still  are  to  be  had  beneath  the  Cercle  du  Phare,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Digue,  and  close  to  the  jetty;  but  it  is  passing  strange 
that  any  one  should  choose  such  a  spot  where  the  water  is  at  times 
defiled  hy  the  irapnrities  irom  the  harbour,  when  a  faultless  plage 
opens  its  arms  to  them  only  a  few  hundred  yards  farther  on.  The 
bathing  is,  of  course,  promiscnons,  bat  perfectly  decent,  aa  men  are 
compelled  to  wear  garments,  for  the  most  part  leaving  uncovered 
only  the  arms,  and  the  legs  from  the  knee  dovraward.  Some  little 
distance  to  the  westward  a  limited  number  of  machines  are  placed  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  nature  unassisted  by  art ;  bnt  it  is 
chiefly  Englishmen  who  avail  theraeelvea  of  a  privilege  which  they 
may  have  occasion  to  regret,  should  they  ever  find  themselves  suddenly 
straggling  in  the  water  for  dear  life,  and  nnnsed  to  the  embarrassment 
of  clothing.  The  qnestion  of  promiacoous  bathing  has  been  so  ex- 
hanstively  treated  by  M.  Emile  Loclercq,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than 
render  into  English  his  veiy  sensible  remarks  upon  the  sabject, 

'  At  Ostend,'  he  says,  '  the  two  sexes  bathe  together.  I  see  no 
harm  in  this,  and  in  reality  there  is  none.  We  are  apt  to  adopt  a 
false  idea  of  decency,  and  tlio  usages  of  society  are  in  continual  con- 
tradiction to  our  principles.  At  a  ball,  matrons  and  maidens  expose 
purposely,  and  with  malice  prepense,  a  partof  their  naked  body  to  the 
curiosity  of  men.  English  ladies,  with  all  their  prudery,  cut  lower 
and  with  greater  audacity  than  the  ladies  of  any  other  European  na- 
tion. Assuredly,  in  thia  deaire  to  exhibit  oneself  and  irritate  the 
imagination  of  others,  there  is  more  actual  immodesty  than  in  placing 
oneself,  clothed  in  a  dressing-gown,  in  the  same  billow  with  a  man 
clad  in  bathing  drawers.  These  costumes  are  in  themselves  by  no 
means  seductive.  Few  women  are  really  beautiflil  in  the  sea,  unlese 
it  be  au  infinitesimal  minority  who  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  some 
artist,  whether  painter  or  sculptor.  Neither  do  I  see  that  a  man  ia 
much  to  be  feared  when  seen  as  he  actually  exists,  without  the 
benefit  of  his  tailor's  art  and  destitute  of  esprit,  for  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  speaks  at  all  while  shivering  like  a  spaniel  in  cold  water. 
I  will  go  still  farther.  It  woald  be  a  good  thing  if  a  whole  nation 
were  to  bathe  all  together,  and  so  come  to  know  one  another  without 
the  disguises  of  civilisation-  "We  are  strange  to  one  another,  partly 
through  shame  and  partly  because  of  our  climate  ;  s<^arce  anything 
more  is  known  of  a  man  or  a  woman  than  the  size  of  the  nose.  For 
the  rest  it  is  a  mechanism  in  clothes  which  walks.  Our  manners  are 
gradually  preverting  us,  and  are  beginning  to  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  unknown.  A  virile  people  should  resume  the  ca9- 
toms  of  the  Lacedemonians,  which  brought  the  two  aexes  together 
in  schools  and  gymnasia.     Would  that  be  more  shocking  or  more 
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dugerons  than  to  bathe  in  the  same  water  ?  As  concerns  the  ednca- 
ti(m  of  women,  for  example,  gjmmastics  and  the  study  of  anatomy 
vonld  be  sure  to  exercise  considerable  influence  upon  character  and 
health ;  a  sea-bath  is  only  an  undeveloped  gymnastic  feat.  The 
study  of  the  human  frame  would  cure  young  female  brains  of  all  so- 
called  poetical  illusions.  Certain  practical  and  sensible  philosophers 
eren  maintain  that  every  young  girl  should  go  through  the  course  of 
Btody  necessary  for  obtaining  a  diploma  as  a  midwife.  In  this  man- 
ner there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  romantic  notions,  and  women 
vonld  no  longer  enter  upon  the  serious  duties  of  life,  accompanied 
by  crael  deceptions  which  often  bear  down  heavily  upon  their  whole 
term  of  existence.  For  it  is  mostly  the  ignorance  of  women  that 
Tenders  them  the  victims  of  the  most  commonplace  Don  Juans.  I 
need  say  no  more  to  plead  for  bathing  together  in  the  sea.  The 
English  and  the  Americans  are,  in  this  respect,  much  less  scrupu- 
lous than  ourselves.  On  the  south  coast  of  England  men  bathe  in 
the  presence  of  women,  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity.  We  shall  not 
go  so  far  as  that,  I  trust ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  from  the  day 
when  it  shall  be  forbidden  at  Ostend  and  elsewhere  to  the  two 
Bexes  to  bathe  together,  an  impure  curiosity,  armed  with  an  opera- 
glass,  will  pursue  the  women  into  that  part  of  the  sea  which  may  be 
Mt  apart  for  them.' 

Independently  of  its  fine  sands,  Ostend  boasts  of  a  fine  breezy 
^lanade  on  the  top  of  the  Digue,  or  sea-wall;  while  at  certain  periods 
of  the  tide  the  estacade,  or  jetty,  is  crowded  with  people  in  dresses 
^  too  elaborate  for  a  promenade  that  is  frequently  exposed  to  heavy 
showers  of  spray.  On  both  sides  at  the  sea-end  are  ranged  small 
B^oare  nets  that  are  lowered  by  means  of  a  small  hand- windlass,  and 
^ch  are  let  out  for  one  franc  an  hour.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
^e  treasures  of  the  deep,  as  thus  brought  to  light,  leave  room  for 
Appointment,  though  boundless  is  the  excitement  when  a  flounder 
J^  a  sole,  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  or  perchance  an  eel  twelve  inches 
^  length,  is  gravely  wound-up  by  the  paterfamilias.  Usually,  how- 
ler, the  prize  consists  of  a  small  crab,  possibly  of  two,  and  great  is 
tile  exultation  that  prevails,  and  not  only  among  the  children,  who 
Kre  earnestly  admonished  not  to  touch  les  petits  monstres  marina. 

After  all,  about  the  pleasantest  way  of  passing  the  time  is  to  do 
nothing  at  all,  but  sit  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Kursaal  or  of  the 
Cercle  des  Bains,  and  there  watch  one's  neighbours  or  listen  to  the 
music  of  an  excellent  band.  One  evening,  while  intently  engaged  in 
thinking  of  nothing  whatever,  and  unconsciously  gazing  at  the  set- 
ting sun,  my  neighbour,  whose  accent  betrayed  him  to  be  a  Flemish 
country  gentleman,  congratulated  himself  on  apparently  possessing 
the  same  tastes  as  Monsieur.  *  Ze  me  raffole,'  he  continued,  byway 
of  explanation,  '  de  veiller  sur  M.  Phoebus  an  moment  de  se  retirer 
dans  sa  fambre  humide.'    I  naturally  inquired  if  he  waA  ec^osUy 
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fond  of  watching  M.  Plicebus  come  forth  from  his  damp  i 
'  Mais  non,  monsieur,'  he  gravely  replied.  '  Lea  exigences  de  ma 
nature  demandent  qae  ze  me  couce  de  bornie  heure,  et  que  ze  me  leve 
aasez  tard.'  A  couvenient  nature  in  truth,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  portly  affable  old  gentleman  whom  I  met  at  Blankeuberghe 
must  have  been  subject  to  the  same  exigences.  He  had  frequently 
visited  England,  he  told  me,  and  spoke  the  language  as  flnently  and 
as  correctly  a3  he  did  French,  which  was  quite  possible.  Among 
other  things,  however,  he  assured  me  that  he  had  increased  in  weight 
four  tonn  during  his  stay  at  that  seaside  place.  He  was  only  twelve 
when  he  arrived,  and  now  he  weighed  sixteen.  I  mildly  re- 
marked that  in  England  we  should  consider  twelve  tom  a  great 
weight  for  anyone.  '  Ah,  yes  V  he  exclaimed;  ''teeavere  moch  for 
one  steppel-^asseur,  but  'tees  vcre  leetel  for  one  gros  Flamand,  aa 
you  Angleesb  call  ns.'  The  Flemish  ladies  certainly  do  develop  to 
enormous  dimensions,  and  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  They  seem 
to  lose  all  shape,  like  a  parcel  that  has  been  tied  up  too  tight  and 
the  string  of  which  has  been  suddenly  cut.  I  have  seen  quite  young 
mothers  whose  waists  were  a  wilderness,  and  with  backs  as  broad 
ag  the  wall  of  China.  They  have  usually  comely  faces  and  are  very 
civil  and  obliging,  but  they  spoil  their  children  by  over-indulgence, 
and  give  them  everything  they  cry  for. 

During  the  month  of  August  Ostend  is  tabooed  to  English  fami- 
lies whose  income  is  not  reckoned  by  thousands.  A  suite  of  two 
moderate-sized  bedrooms  and  a  small  sitting-room  connecting  them, 
on  the  second  floor,  in  the  Bue  Louguo,  costs  321.  for  the  month, 
the  same  accommodation  on  the  ground  Hoor  being  charged  at  40^ 
In  certain  malodorous  streets  terms  are  somewhat  lower;  but  nowhere, 
80  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  would  less  than  24^  have  been  accepted 
for  those  four  weeks.  The  season  may  be  said  to  last  from  the  15th 
July  to  the  15th  September,  during  which  inter\'al  Ostend  is  almost 
exclusively  occupied  by  Belgian  milHonaires  and  German  nobles,  with 
a  Bprmkling  of  Kusaians.  The  French  confine  themselves  now  to 
their  oini  numerous  and  far  prettier  bathing -places,  while  the  English 
disappear  with  the  commencement  of  the  season  and  reappear  at  its 
close.  The  Russians  one  now  encounters  on  the  Continent  are  not 
so  invariably  gentlemen,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  as  they 
used  to  be ;  at  least,  I  have  come  across  several  individuals  calling 
themselves  Uusaians,  and  speniiug  their  money  very  freely,  who  were 
as  thorough  snobs  as  are  to  be  seen  at  Margate,  Brighton,  or  Bou- 
logne. One  in  particular  was  a  very  offensive  creature,  by  reason  of 
his  braggart  swaggering  manners,  and  what  especially  angered  me 
was  the  extreme  care  he  had  taken  to  get  himself  up  aa  an  English- 
man. Hia  appearance  and  style  of  dress  were  so  completely  English 
that  I  addressed  him  as  a  fella w-conntr^-man  with  a  certain  degree 
ofwarmtb,a3lhad  not  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  a  word  o' 
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own  kngaage  for  several  days.  He  smiled  complacently,  and  said : 
'  Since  eight  year  I  speck  Angleesh ;  nobody  know  me  not  Angleesh. 
I  know  allconntry ;  at  Paris,  ze  Boulevards  and  Bois  de  Boulogne ; 
at  London,  Argyll  Room,  Cremome,  Alhambra.'  He  then  informed 
me  that  he  was  a  Russian,  but  fond  of  travelling  about,  and  very 
partial  to  England.  Thereupon  I  remonstrated  with  him  for  speak- 
ing of  these  places  of  equivocal  character  as  the  equivalents  for  the 
Boulevards  and  the  Bois— suggesting  rather  Hyde  Park  and  Ken- 
smgton  Gardens.  '  Ah,'  he  said,  *  in  Hyde  Park  I  walk  with  two 
borses.'  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  was  guilty  of  a  brutal 
temaik  to  the  effect  that  I  was  not  aware  that  led  horses  were 
allowed  in  the  park.  '  Led  !'  he  exclaimed ;  '  I  not  lead,  I  walk  be- 
hind and  say,  Gee !  Whoa !  Ho  !  Ho  !  I  stay  one  mons  in  London 
and  dine  everywhere.' 

What  fuimy  names  people  have  in  Ostend !  There  is  a  most 
respectable  chemist  who  calls  himself  Kockenpou ;  the  chief  con- 
fectioner's shop,  and  one  highly  to  be  commended,  belongs  to  M. 
Noppeney ;  while  the  only  fishmonger  in  the  place,  who  professes  to 
sell  salmon,  but  displays  only  shrimps  and  cray-fish  in  his  window, 
is  hight  Noe  Pede.  There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  shop- 
ping in  Ostend  that  I  don't  at  all  like.  You  are  obliged  to  count 
jonr  change  very  carefully,  or  a  mistake  is  almost  certain  to  be 
made,  and  not  to  your  advantage.  Sometimes  the  attempt  to  do  me 
^^  so  barefaced  that  I  indulged  in  severe  remarks  upon  the  imper- 
f<^t  arithmetical  instruction  apparently  provided  in  the  commercial 
schools  of  Ostend  ;  but  I  never  succeeded  in  doing  more  than  rais- 
^  a  light  laugh — never  by  any  chance  accompanied  by  a  blush. 

There  is  not  much  outrageousness  of  dress  to  be  witnessed  at 
Ostend.  Very  few  ladies  change  their  costume  above  three  times 
^  the  course  of  the  day,  nor  is  there  any  great  variety  observable. 
^  lady  who  had  been  staying  at  Trouville  told  me  that  she  had 
^ere  noticed  one  seemingly  respectable  matron  who  had  put  on, 
within  a  fortnight,  twenty-seven  different  dresses,  and  all  of  them  of 
costly  materials.  It  was  in  a  rich  velvet  that  she  repaired  to  the 
plage  to  take  her  daily  bath,  and  this  was  the  simplest  costume  she 
appeared  to  possess.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry  if  Trouville  had  got  rid 
of  the  redundant  frivolity  which  rendered  it  so  painfully  ridiculous 
^der  the  Empire,  my  informant  made  a  little  grimace  and  sententi- 
ously  observed :  *  Mais  non.  Nous  restons  toujours  Fran^ais  :  seule- 
^6nt,  pour  le  moment,  on  fait  un  pen  moins  de  cascade.' 

The  high  price  of  apartments  and  the  general  deamess  of  living 
ftt  Ostend  have  caused  a  formidable  rival  to  spring  up  in  Blanken- 
berghe,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was  a  mere  fishing  hamlet 
nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  low  hillocks  of  sand  that  prevent  the  sea 
from  submerging  the  dry  land.  In  many  respects  Blankenberghe  is 
now  superior  to  Ostend ;  the  esplanade  is  longer  and  broader,  and  in 
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a  straight  line,  and  by  next  summer  will  be  lined  on  the  land  side  by 
a  row  of  fine  hotels  and  pretty  chalets  for  private  families.  The 
Kmrsaal  indeed  cannot  be  commended  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
bat  it  contains  a  tolerably  spacious  saloon,  in  which  music  and 
dancing  are  enjoyed  every  evening.  Abready  there  are  several  hand- 
some and  comfortable  hotels,  such  as  the  Grand  Hotel  des  Families^ 
at  the  eastern  extremity,  close  to  the  Dunes ;  the  Hdtel  Godderis ; 
and  the  Victoria  Hotel ;  all  three  situated  on  the  Digue  and  over- 
looking the  sea.  There  is  also  the  Maison  Segaert,  a  sort  of  family 
hotel,  and  several  small  houses  neatly  enough  furnished.  In  the 
town  below — for  the  recent  village  has  now  a  resident  population  of 
over  2000  inhabitants — I  may  name,  without  recommending  them, 
the  Grand  Hotel  d'Hondt,  the  Hotel  du  Lion  d*Or,  and  the  Hotel 
de  France ;  but  the  smells  in  these  lower  regions,  which  are  beneath 
the  level  of  the  sea,  demand  the  immediate  attention  of  M.  Eugene 
Bimmel.  Neither  is  the  cookery  above  reprehension,  while  it  is 
really  no  joke  to  ascend  that  steep  flight  of  steps  after  bolting  great 
fids  of  tough  veal,  sinewy  beef,  and  rammish  mutton.  The  sands 
are  admirable,  firm,  smooth,  and  extending  for  miles  to  the  eastward. 
Only,  ladies  with  very  high  heels  and  very  tight  dresses  should  keep  to 
the  esplanade ;  at  least  they  are  likely  to  make  sport  for  the  PhiliB- 
tines  as  they  go  literally  *  pegging  along,'  marking  their  course  by  a 
regular  succession  of  round  little  holes,  out  of  which  they  wriggle  with 
an  efibrt,  through  having  such  little  use  of  their  nether  limbs.  There 
are  quite  two  hundred  machines  on  the  beach,  each  proprietor  dis- 
tinguishing his  own  batch  by  peculiar  colours.  Some  are  accordingly 
painted  with  red  and  white  stripes,  others  with  blue  and  white, 
others  again  with  yellow  and  red,  others  again  with  blue,  white,  and 
red ;  sometimes  the  bands  being  horizontal,  at  other  times  zigzag. 
When  all  these  varied  colours  are  in  motion  under  a  bright  sun,  the 
efiect  is  very  pleasing,  and  does  away  with  the  grim  seriousness  of 
bathing  as  practised  at  most  seaside  places  in  England.  Net-fish- 
ing ofi*  the  end  of  the  jetty  goes  on  here  ^ith  as  much  briskness, 
and  with  about  as  much  success,  as  at  Ostend,  and  in  addition,  yoa 
are  assured  by  placards  on  every  post,  pillar,  and  wall,  that  the  air 
pur  etfortifiant  de  Vestacade  will  cure  you  of  all  the  ills  you  inherit 
from  Eve,  past,  present,  or  future.  Perhaps  I  may  as  well  men- 
tion that  Blankenberghe  is  exactly  thirty  minutes  distant,  by  rail, 
from  Bruges,  that  '  quaint  old  Flemish  city.' 

The  rail  is  now  continued  from  Blankenberghe  to  Heyst,  thirty 
minutes  farther  to  eastward.  At  present,  Heyst  is  in  the  grub  phasis 
of  existence,  but  will  no  doubt,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  don  its  wings 
and  come  forth  as  a  sombre  butterfly.  Ititlready  boasts  of  a  Kursaal, 
furnished  with  two  pianos ;  and  of  three  hotels — de  I'Ocean,  da 
Phare,  and  the  Grand  Hotel  de  la  Plage,  the  last  alone  rising  above 
the  condition  of  an  estaminet.     That  people  do  exist  here  I  can 
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TOQch  for  from  personal  knowledge,  but  how  they  continue  to  achieve 
that  feat  is  altogether  beyond  my  comprehension.  The  great  treat 
here,  as  at  Blankenberghe,  appears  to  be  shrimps  a  discretion. 
Shrimps  for  breakfast,  shrimps  for  dinner,  shrimps  for  supper,  and 
wheneyer  the  mind  threatens  to  collapse  into  idiotcy,  '  Oar9on,  des 
creyettes,  s'il  vous  plait.'  By  the  bye,  there  are  two  shops ;  one  for 
the  sale  of  shells  and  articles  made  of  shells,  cigars,  walking-sticks, 
and  bathing  costumes ;  and  the  other,  a  confectioner*s,  who  makes 
delidoas  gaufr^s,  and  a  long  repellent  cake-like  roU  in  great  requi- 
sition, on  which  lies  a  paper  inscribed  with  the  words  croques  de 
voyage. 

There  is  yet  another  seaside  place  in  the  snug  little  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  but  to  the  westward  of  Ostend,  whence  it  is  easily  acces- 
sible by  a  hired  vehicle  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Nieuport-les-Bains,  it 
most  be  remembered  by  those  who  proceed  thither  by  rail  from 
Bruges,  is  a  station  a  good  mile  beyond  the  once  formidable  town  of 
Nieaport,  whose  fortifications,  though  deserted,  have  still  a  menac- 
ing and  ill-omened  aspect.  The  Kursaal  at  Nieuport-les-Bains  is  as 
yet  a  very  humble  affair,  but  at  the  Grand  Hotel  des  Bains  excellent 
aoeommodation  may  be  had  on  really  moderate  terms.  The  bathing 
is  as  good  as  at  any  point  along  this  coast,  but  there  are  only  twenty- 
three  machines.  Having  nothing  else  to  do  or  to  think  of,  I  plagued 
everybody  I  met  by  asking  why  there  were  not  twenty-four,  and  from 
^Terybody  I  got  the  same  answer,  '  Ah !  pour  9a,  je  ne  sais  pas, 
Dttis — c'est  comme  9a.'  I  was  told  that  from  about  the  end  of 
^Qgust  there  is  capital  wild-duck  and  plover  shooting  along  this  coast, 
and  near  Nieuport  very  good  fishing  may  be  had.  Both  the  dunes 
uid  the  sands  furnish  unsurpassable  playgrounds  for  children,  the 
former  in  many  spots  being  brilliantly  carpeted  with  wild-flowers  of 
ouujy  hues.  The  wonderftdly  long  church  at  Nieuport  will  repay 
the  otherwise  not  disagreeable  walk  from  the  seaside,  and  at  the 
Hotel  du  Perroquet,  close  by,  you  may  dispose  of  your  appetite  and 
t^  your  digestion.  Last  year,  it  seems,  a  middle-aged  English 
^uple  vegetated  there  for  three  months.  'When  they  came,'  said 
the  landlord,  *  they  spoke  three  words  of  French — when  they  went 
&way,  they  spoke  four.'  Those  people  were  clearly  tortoises  in  the 
pre-Adamite  era. 

JAMES  BUTTON. 


STRANGERS  AND  PILGRIMS 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  LADY  AUDLEY's  SECRET,'  ETC. 

Chapter  VI. 

*  Quel  mortel  ne  8ait  pas,  dans  le  sein  des  orages, 
Oil  repoBor  sa  idte,  &  Tabri  des  naufrages  ? 

Et  roof,  jouet  des  flots,  seul  avec  mes  douleurs, 
Aucun  nayire  ami  ne  yient  fimpper  ma  yue, 
Aucun,  BUT  cette  mer  oil  ma  barque  est  perdue, 
Ne  porto  mes  couleurs.* 

Three  months  before  the  Sunday  on  which  Elizabeth  went  to  the 
little  Episcopal  church  among  the  hills,  Malcolm  Forde  had  come 
home,  a  very  shadow  of  his  former  self,  to  renew  the  strength  that 
he  had  spent  in  the  fatiguing  service  of  his  mission.  Not  dis- 
heartened or  disgusted  with  his  work  did  he  journey  homeward,  only 
intent  upon  returning  to  that  beloved  labour  in  a  little  while,  with  a 
frame  made  vigorous  by  the  cool  breezes  of  his  native  land,  and 
mental  powers  that  should  have  gained  new  force  from  a  brief  season 
of  rest.  Infinitely  had  God  blest  his  endeavours  in  that  distant  world, 
and  infinite  were  his  hopes  of  future  achievement.  He  had  not  mis- 
taken his  mission  upon  this  earth ;  the  work  prospered  under  his 
hand.  He  was  of  that  stamp  of  men  who  are  by  nature  formed  to 
be  leaders  of  their  fellow-men;  created  to  convince,  to  subjugate,  to 
rule  the  weaker  clay  which  makes  the  mass  of  humanity. 

He  came  home  to  Scotland  in  no  manner  depressed,  though  he 
felt  that  his  health  was  shaken ;  that  he  had  laboured  just  a  little 
longer  than  prudential  considerations  would  have  warranted ;  not 
cast  down,  although  he  fancied  sometimes,  as  the  good  ship  sailed 
homewards,  that  ho  should  never  again  cross  those  blue  waters, 
never  finish  the  work  so  well  begun. 

'  If  not  I,  some  other  one,'  he  said  to  himself,  in  tranquil  resig- 
nation. '  I  cannot  believe  that  labourers  will  be  wanting  for  so  fair 
a  vineyard.  Let  me  be  content  if  I  have  been  suffered  to  see  the 
beginning  of  that  glorious  end  which  I  know  must  come  in  God's 
good  time,  before  that  wonderful  day  when  the  dead  shall  arise  from 
their  graves,  and  Alice  Eraser  and  I  shall  see  each  other  again.' 

Ho  thought  of  his  first  love,  whose  bridal  robe  had  been  her 
winding-sheet,  w^hose  undefiled  image  rose  before  him,  pure  and 
stainless  as  an  angel's ;   and  then,  with  unspeakable  bitterness,  he 
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thonght  of  that  other  love,  so  much  more  fatally  beloved,  who  had 
stained  her  sonl  with  the  deep  shame  of  a  loveless  marriage ;  who 
had  bartered  purity  and  truth  and  honour,  her  life's  liberty,  her 
Boiil*8  independence,  for  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world. 

He  went  back  to  Lenorgie.  Those  he  had  best  loved  were  sleep- 
ing their  quiet  sleep  in  the  old  churchyard  among  the  hills ;  but 
there  were  old  friends  still  left  to  give  him  cordial  welcome,  and  he 
spent  the  drowsy  summer  time  pleasantly  enough  in  the  restful  calm 
of  his  native  place.  His  small  estate  was  let  to  strangers,  even  the 
hoQse  in  which  he  was  bom ;  but  he  found  a  comfortable  lodging  in 
one  of  the  farmhouses  on  his  own  land.  He  had  just  sufficient  so- 
detj  to  make  life  agreeable,  and  ample  leisure  for  making  himself 
aqnainted  with  the  better  part  of  that  mass  of  literature  which'  had 
been  produced  during  his  absence ;  literature  whereof  very  little  had 
reached  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific. 

In  this  manner  he  spent  a  couple  of  months ;  then,  finding  his 
health  in  some,  manner  restored,  started  on  a  walking  tour  from 
Loch  Rannoch  to  Loch  Lomond,  resting  wherever  the  fancy  seized 
him ;  sometimes  spending  half  a  week  at  some  quiet  out-of-the-way 
inn,  where  the  herd  of  summer  tourists  came  not ;  fishing  a  little, 
reading  and  thinking  a  great  deal,  with  hope  that  grew  stronger  as 
his  physical  strength  revived ;  taking  the  business  of  pedestrianism 
altogether  quietly,  and  varying  his  work  according  to  the  humour  of 
ttie  hour.  Thus,  after  the  best  part  of  a  month  spent  upon  ground 
which  the  British  tourist  scours  in  a  couple  of  days,  he  came  to 
Dnnallen,  where  he  had  an  old  High- School  and  college  comrade  of 
days  gone  by,  in  the  person  of  the  Bev.  Peter  Mackenzie,  whose 
duty  he  had  promised  to  take  upon  his  own  hands  for  a  couple  of 
months,  while  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his  fanuly  enjoyed  a  holiday  in 
Belgium. 

For  the  first  week  of  Mr.  Forde's  residence  the  Rev.  Peter  was 
to  remain  at  Dunallen,  in  order  to  introduce  his  friend  to  his  new 
duties,  and  make  him  feel  at  home  in  the  snug  little  Gothic  manse 
on  the  hill-side,  which  was  a  great  deal  too  small  for  the  Mackenzie 
oliTe-branches,  but  was  so  arranged,  with  infinite  management  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  as  to  contain  a  permanent  spare  bedroom. 
The  javenile  Mackenzies  inhabited  certain  dovecot-like  chambers  in 
the  gables,  which  might  have  been  rather  large  for  a  pigeon,  but 
were  a  good  deal  too  small  for  a  child,  except  upon  the  principle 
that  nature  will  adapt  itself  to  anything  in  the  way  of  surroundings. 
The  little  Mackenzies  might  have  carried  their  bedrooms  on  their 
hacks  like  snails  without  being  very  heavily  burdened ;  but  they  thrived 
^d  flourished  notwithstanding,  and  whooped  and  gambolled  like 
joung  scions  of  the  Macgregor  family  in  that  clear  mountain  air. 
^  this  hospitable  abode,  where  he  was  almost  killed,  as  Juliet 
proposed  to   slay   Romeo,  with  much    cherishing,  Mr.  Forde  in- 
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tended  to  repoao  liimself  for  seven  ov  eight  weeks,  couiiting   tii«   ' 
light   duties   of  this  small  parish  as   the  nest  thing  to  idleness,   . 
before  returning  to  his  labours  at  the  other  eud  of  the  world.     He 
.  hoped  to  start  iu  November,  and  thus  escape  tlie  severitiea  of  a 
Sritisli  winter,  ivhich  he  felt  liimaclf  ill  prepared  to  iace. 

It  did  indeed  seem  to  Elizabeth,  as  she  drove  homeward  at  a 
'  reckless  pace  that  Sunday  afternoon,  as  if  life  and  the  world  were 
new  again,  aa  if  a  new  force  had  set  the  warm  blood  racing 
throngli  her  veins,  as  if  the  very  air  she  breathed  had  a  magical 
power,  and  the  landscape  she  looked  upon  was  gloriona  in  the  light 
of  a  new  sun.  It  was  only  a.  little  burst  of  afternoon  soulight,  a 
sudden  break  in  the  didl  gray  sky  that  beautitied  the  hills,  but  to 
her  it  seemed  no  common  radiance  iu  the  skies,  no  common  loveliness 
in  the  landscape. 

'  I  would  be  content  to  live  on  just  like  this  for  ever,"  she 
thought,   '  if  I  could  hear  him  preach  every  Sunday.' 

Lord  Pauljn  was  enjojing  the  tardy  sunshine  before  the  Gothic  j 
porch  of  Slogh-na-Dyack  as  his  wife  drove  her  ponies  up  to  the 
chief  door  of  the  chateau.  He  was  smoking  a  meditative  cigar,  but 
not  in  solitude.  His  friend  Mr.  Lamhton,  a  turf  magnate,  who  had 
exchanged  speculation  in  Manchester  soft  goods  for  the  more  hazard- 
ous operations  of  the  turf,  was  lounging  on  an  adjacent  rustic  bench, 
and  his  toady-in- chief,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Spink,  a  gentleman  who  com- 
bined a  taste  for  literature  with  a  genius  for  billiards,  supported 
himself  against  an  angle  of  the  porch,  in  a  state  of  supreme  ex- 
haustion; while,  seated  iji  a  Glastonbury  chair  within  the  shelter  of 
the  porch  appeared  the  graeefid  figure  of  Hilda  Disney.  It  was  al- 
together a  pretty  dotneatic  picture — the  Viscount  planted  on  the 
threshold  of  his  mansion,  his  cousin  close  at  hand,  his  friend  and 
flatterer  on  either  side,  hke  the  supporters  in  the  family  arms. 

'  And  how  little  I  am  wanted  here !'  thought  Elizabeth,  with  the 
old  feeling  of  dislike  and  suspicion  about  Hilda. 

'  Been  to  church  ?'  asked  Lord  Paulyn  coolly. 

'  Yes.' 

'  Been  doing  goody-goody  for  the  lot  of  us.  I'm  glad  you  stick 
to  that  sort  of  thing.     It's  ballast  for  the  rest  of  the  family.' 

'  I  thought  you  were  going  to  aflemoou  church,"  said  Elizabeth, 
turmng  to  Hilda,  with  a  faint  suspicion  in  her  look. 

'  She  changed  her  mind,  and  stayed  at  home  to  talk  something 
over  with  me,'  answered  the  Viscount.  '  She's  worth  half-a-dozen 
stewards.  I  go  to  Hilda  when  I  want  a  wrinkle  about  the  manage- 
ment of  my  estate.  She  didn't  live  the  best  part  of  her  life  viith 
such  a  jolly  old  screw  as  my  mother  for  nothing,  I  can  tell  you.' 

Hilda  mode  no  acknowledgment  of  this  dubious  compliment. 

'  Did  you  Uke  the  church  at  Dunallen  ?'  she  asked. 
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'It  is  much  better  than  that  cast-iron  oven.' 
Elizabeth's  face  flamed  crimson  for  a  moment  as  she  spoke,  the 
old  transient  flash  like  the  reflection  of  evening  sunlight.      Miss  Dis- 
ney marked  the  vivid  colour,  and  wondered  what  there  could  be  in 
a  strange  church  to  call  for  blushes. 

'  You  had  a  good  sermon,  I  hope,  as  a  reward  for  your  six  miles' 
drive?' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Elizabeth  curtly. 

She  went  into  the  house,  passing  her  husband  without  so  much 
as  a  look. 

He  had  Hilda — ^Hilda's  counsel ;  Hilda  trained  in  that  sordid 
school  at  Ashcombe ;  Hilda,  whose  genius  was  to  suggest  the  saving 
of  money.  Her  bosom  swelled  with  anger  and  contempt — anger 
against  both,  contempt  for  both. 

'  Why  did  he  not  marry  his  cousin,  and  leave  me  to  my  lonely 
life,  leave  me  to  be  true  to  the  memory  of  Malcolm  Forde  ?' 

She  went  up  to  her  own  room,«  the  room  with  the  stone  balcony 
looking  over  the  water,  the  soft  blue-gray  wavelets  which  flowed 
l^eoeath  the  hills  that  hid  Dunallen.  How  strange,  how  sweet,  how 
8«d  to  know  he  was  so  near  her — he  from  whom  she  was  parted  for 
eyer! 

'  If  I  had  been  constant  to  him,  if  I  had  been  content  to  live 

^J  blank  miserable  life  in  that  wretched  little  house  at  Hawleigh, 

^  be  dragooned  by  Gertrude,  to  creep  on  my  dull  way  like  a  snail 

^W  has  never  been  outside  the  walls  of  some  dismal  old  kitchen- 

Sftrden, — if  I  had  spent  all  these  years  in  thinking  about  him  and 

Sieving  for  my  loss  of  his  love,  would  Heaven  have  rewarded  my 

P^ence,  and  brought  him  back  to  me  at  last  ?   .  Could  I  by  only  a 

little  self-denial,  only  a  few  years'  patience,  have  been  so  blessed  at 

**8t  ?      No  :    I  will  not  believe  it.      To  think  that  would  drive  me 

Jiiad.' 

She  sat  in  the  balcony,  looking  down  at  the  water  dreamily,  with 

^old^  arms  resting  on  the  broad  stone  balustrade,  sat  living  old 

^ys  over  again  in  a  mournful  reverie  that  was  not  altogether  bitter 

^nay  rather  perilously  sweet,  for  it  brought  back  the  past  and  the 

^^lings  that  belonged  to  the  past  with  a  strange  reality.    Memory 

opened  the  gates  of  a  paradise,  like  that  Swedenborgian  heaven  in 

which  all  fairest  earthly  things  have  their  shadow  types.     And  from 

tile  things  that  had  been,  her  thoughts  wandered  to  the  things  that 

ii^ht  have  been — the  life  she  might  have  lived,  had  she  been  true  to 

Malcolm  Forde. 

'  He  would  have  made  me  a  good  woman,'  she  thought ;  '  and 
^t  have  I  been  without  him  ?' 

Her  newly-awakened  conscience  reviewed  her  past  life,  a  career 
of  frivolity  and  selfishness  unleavened  by  one  charitable  thought  or 
one  noble  act.     She  had  lived  for  herself  and  to  please  herself,  and 
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Heaven,  as  if  in  anger,  had  Bnatcbed  from  her  the  chosen  delight 
of  her  selfish  soul — tlie  child  whose  influence  might  have  redeemed 
hw  nseless  life,  drawn  her  world- stained  soul  heaTcuwords. 

Dark  was  the  picture  of  her  life  to  look  back  upon ;  darker  still 
her  vision  of  tho  futore :  growing  estrangement  between  her  hus- 
band and  hcrseK — her  power  lessening  daily  as  her  beauty  decayed ; 
sinister  influences  at  work  to  divide  them,  and  on  her  own  part  an 
apathy  and  disgust  which  made  her  shrink  from  any  attempt  to 
xetaiu  her  hold  upon  his  offectidn. 

The  booming  of  the  great  gong  in  the  hall  below  reminded  her 
of  the  common  business  of  life,  but  hardly  awakened  her  from  her 
day-dream.  She  hurried  to  her  dressing-room,  and  suffered  herself 
to  be  arrayed  for  the  evening,  and  went  down  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  Viscount  and  his  friends  were  dispersed  upon  the  ottomans 
in  all  manner  of  attitudes  expressive  of  extreme  prostration,  feebly 
pretending  to  read  newspapers,  or  look  at  the  pictures  in  magazines, 
while  they  sustained  muttered  discussions  about  the  odds  against 
this  horse,  or  the  chances  in  favour  of  that.  They  made  a  little 
pretence  of  picking  themselves  up  and  drawing  themselves  together 
at  the  entrance  of  Lady  Paulyn.  Mr.  Spink,  tho  literary  gentleman, 
said  something  fimny,  in  the. S'lidirrfay-Jfrriejc-and-water  style,  about 
Scotch  Sabhaths,  hut,  not  receiving  the  faintest  encouragement,  re- 
turned to  the  study  of  Bell's  Life  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

'  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  her  ladyship  this  evening,' 
he  said  afterwards  in  a  hurst  of  confidence,  '  hut  she  looks  as  if  she 
were  walking  in  her  sleep,' 

Never  was  sleep-walker  less  conscious  of  her  surroundings  than 
Elizabeth  that  night.  She  performed  the  duties  of  her  position 
mechanically ;  made  very  fair  answers  to  the  inanities  which  were 
addressed  to  her  ;  smiled  a  faint  cold  sniilo  now  and  then ;  turned 
the  leaves  of  the  book  she  pretended  to  read  after  dinner ;  caressed 
the  privileged  hound  who  stretched  his  long  limbs  beside  her  chair, 
and  laid  his  head  among  the  silken  folds  of  her  diesa,  her  favourite 
companion  at  times,  and  fondly  devoted  to  her  always. 

If  the  strangeness  of  her  manner  were  evident  to  the  careless  eyes 
of  Mr.  Spink — a  gentleman  who  considered  the  universe  a  clever 
contrivance  designed  as  a  setting  for  that  jewel  Spink — it  was  much 
more  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  Hilda  Disney,  eyes  that  were  sharpened 
hy  a  jealousy  which  had  never  slept  since  the  day  when  Reginald 
Paulyn  first  betrayed  his  admiration  for  the  Vicai-'a  daughter. 

What  could  have  happened  within  the  last  few  hours  to  bring 
about  BO  marked  a  change  ?  That  pale  set  face,  those  dreary  awe- 
stricken  eyes,  as  of  one  who  had  held  converse  with  the  very  dead 
— what  could  these  denote  ? 

It  was  not  an  edifying  Sunday  evening  by  any  means.  The 
Bcottish  underlings  of  the  household  shivered  as  the  click  of  the 
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billiard-balls  made  itself  heard  in  the  servants'  hall  an  hour  or  two 
after  dinner — but  how  could  the  Viscount  and  his  friends  have  lived 
through  the  day  without  billiards  ? 

Elizabeth  looked  up  from  her  book  after  a  long  reverie,  to  find 
herself  alone  with  Hilda  in  the  great  empty  drawing-room ;  only  they 
two,  sitting  ever  so  far  apart,  like  shipwrecked  mariners  who  had 
been  cast  ashore  on  some  desert  island,  and  who  were  not  on  speak- 
ing terms. 

*  I  hope  there  is  nothing  the  matter,  Lady  Paulyn  T  said  Hilda ; 
'yoaare  looking  so  unlike  yourself  to-night.' 

Elizabeth  stared  at  her  for  a  moment  doubtfully,  with  that  almost 
vacant  look  which  had  startled  Mr.  Spink. 

*  There  is  nothing  the  matter — only — only  that  I  am  tired  of 
this  place !' 

*  Already  ?  Why,  we  have  been  here  only  a  few  weeks,  and 
Iteginald  likes  the  life  so  much.' 

'  That  does  not  oblige  me  to  live  here.  The  place  would  kill 
iQe.  I  can't  endure  the  solitude.  It  makes  me  think  too  much. 
I  should  go  mad  if  I  stayed  here.' 

This  from  her,  who  a  few  hours  ago  had  thanked  God  for  her 
^ttish  home,  had  deemed  it  joy  and  peace  unspeakable  to  breathe 
^ie  air  that  was  breathed  by  Malcolm  Forde,  to  live  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  every  week  cradled  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him 
for  a  little  while  on  Sunday !    Yes,  she  had  thought  all  this,  but 
^Hscience  had  awakened  with  much  thinking,  and  she  began  to  feel 
^t  even  in  this  delight,  which  involved  no  hope  of  meeting  him 
^^  to  face,  of  being  forgiven,  of  hearing  him  speak  her  name  with 
Something  of  the  old  tenderness — even  in  this  there  was  sin.  Danger, 
^  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  there  could  be  none,  for  was  not 
Malcolm  Forde  as  a  rock,  against  whose  calm  breast  the  waves  of 
PMsion  beat  in  vain  ?   But  she  knew  there  was  peril  to  her  soul  in  this 
^cinity,  she  knew  it  by  the  passionate  yearning  that  filled  her  heart 
^  she  sat  by  this  joyless  hearth  and  thought  of  the  life  that  might 
kave  been  had  she  held  by  her  treasure  when  it  was  hers  to  hold, 
^  she  had  not,  at  least  for  a  little  while,  loved  earthly  pomps  and 
^^nities  better  than  Malcolm  Forde. 

'  I  can  quite  imagine  that  the  exertion  of  thinking  must  be  a 
•^ew  sensation  after  your  life  in  Park-lane,'  said  Miss  Disney,  with 
*^er  icy  sneer ;  *  but  wouldn't  it  be  as  well  to  encourage  the  habit  ? 
^Le  world  will  hardly  be  big  enough  for  you  if  you  always  run  away 
from  thought.  And  as  you  grow  older,  you  would  find  the  exercise 
Useful  as  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  winter  evenings.  You  remember 
^hat  Talleyrand  said  to  the  young  man  who  couldn't  play  whist  ? 
**  What  a  melancholy  old  age  you  are  preparing  for  yourself  !"  * 

Elizabeth  did  not  trouble  herself  to  dispute  the  justice  of  these 
observations.     She  started  up  from  her  seat,  went  over  to  one  o£ 
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the  windows,  and  flung  it  open  with  a  sharp  decisive  action  that  in* 
dicated  a  mind  overwrought.  Innumerable  stars  were  shining  in 
the  deep  dark  sky ;  stars  that  shone  upon  him  too,  she  thought,  at 
she  looked  up  at  them,  with  that  old,  old  thought  which  has  thrilled 
the  soul  of  every  man  and  woman  who  ever  lived,  at  least  onoe 
in  a  lifetime.  '  Did  he  recognise  me  to-day  as  I  drove  past  him ! 
does  he  know  that  I  am  near  ?  Does  he  think  of  me,  and  pity  me, 
and  regret  the  foolishness  that  parted  us  ?  0,  no ;  to  regret  wouU 
be  sin,  and  he  never  sins.' 

Lord  Paulyn  came  into  the  room  while  his  wife  was  standing 
at  the  open  window,  listening  idly  to  the  slow  ripple  of  the  waveSj 
looking  idly  at  the  glory  of  the  stars,  lost  in  thought ;  quite  uncon- 
scious of  anything  that  happened  in  the  room  behind  her. 

He  came  in  alone,  languidly  yawning.  Miss  Disney  beckoned 
him  over  to  her,  with  a  somewhat  mysterious  air. 

'What's  the  matter,  Hilda?  How  confoundedly  solemn  yon 
look!' 

'  I  am  afraid  Lady  Paulyn  is  not  well.' 

'  Bosh !  She  was  well  enough  at  dinner.  She's  been  giving 
herself  airs,  I  suppose.  Let  her  alone,  as  I  do,  and  she'll  come 
round  fast  enough.' 

^  No,  no,  it's  not  that.  But  I  really  think  there  is  something 
strange  about  her.  Did  you  not  notice  something  in  the  expression 
of  her  face  at  dinner  ?' 

'  I  have  left  off  watching  her  looks..  I  know  she's  a  remarkaUj 
handsome  woman,  and  she  knows  it ;  and  has  given  herself  no  end 
of  airs  on  the  strength  of  her  good  looks.  But  there  are  limits  to 
a  man's  patience,  and  my  stock  of  that  commodity  is  very  nearlj 
exhausted.' 

*  Do  you  remember  what  you  told  me  about  her  illness,  after  the 
death  of  your  son  ?' 

The  Viscount  started,  frowned,  and  looked  at  his  consin  with 
suppressed  anger. 

*  Do  you  remember  telling  me  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
doctors  feared  that  her  mind  would  never  recover  from  that  shock  ?* 

*  I  told  you  what  the  doctors  said ;  but  the  doctors  are  humbugs. 
They  had  a  good  case,  and  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  it.  I  never 
thought  anything  of  the  kind  myself.  But  why  the  —  do  you  bring 
this  up  to-night  ?' 

*  Don't  be  angry.  I  am  only  anxious  for  your  sake  as  well  as 
hers.  There  is  something  very  strange  in  her  manner  te-night.  Of 
course  it  may  mean  nothing,  only  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you.' 

*  0,  hang  duty!'  cried  Lord  Paulyn  impatiently.  *  I  never  knew 
duty  urge  any  one  to  do  anything  pleasant.  The  moment  any  one 
mentions  duty,  I  know  that  I'm  in  for  it.' 
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He  tnined  upon  his  heel,  paced  the  room  two  or  three  times  in 
an  angry  mood,  and  then  went  out  to  the  halcony,  where  his  wife 
was  standing. 

'  What  are  yon  doing  ont  here  star-gazing  ?'  he  asked. 
The  reply  came  in  a  softer  tone  than  he  was  accustomed  to  hear 
from  Elizabeth's  lips. 

'  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  this  evening,  Reginald,  and  I 
am  going  to  ask  yon  a  favour.  Please  don*t  call  me  capricious,  or  be 
angry  with  me  for  asking  it ;  and  if  you  can  possibly  grant  it,  pray  do.' 
'What  the  deuce  do  you  want  ?'  he  asked  ungraciously;  *  more 
money,  I  suppose.  You  didn't  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  the  other 
day  when  you  gave  me  your  bills — ^though  they  were  heavy  enough, 
in  conscience'  name.' 

*  It  isn't  anything  about  money.  I  want  you  to  take  me  away 
from  this  place.  I  know  it  is  very  beautiful.  I  thought  at  first  I 
should  never  be  tired  of  the  mountains  and  the  loch,  and  the  sea 
that  lies  beyond ;  but  the  solitude  is  killing  me.  Do  let  us  go  away, 
Reginald,  anywhere.     I  should  be  happier  anywhere  than  here.' 

'I  thought  as  much,'  cried  Lord  Paulyn,  with  a  hard  laugh. 

'  I  thought  there  was  some  plot  hatching  between  you  and  Hilda. 

You'd  both  like  to  spread  your  wings,  I  daresay.     You'd  like  to  go 

to  Paris,  or  Baden-Baden,  or  Hombourg,  or  Brighton.     Some  nice 

crowded  place,  where  you  could  spend  money  like  water.     No,  my 

dear  Elizabeth,  when  I  brought  you  here,  I  brought  you  here  to 

stay.     I  know  Slogh-na-Dyack  isn't  lively,  but  it's  healthy,  as  the 

doctors  all  acknowledge,  and  for  the  time  being  it  suits  me  very 

^ell  indeed.     I  came  here  to  diminish  my  expenses,  and  I  mean  to 

^^ick  here  till  I've  filled  the  hole  you  dug  in  my  bank  balance  by 

your  extravagance  last  season.' 

'What!'  cried  Elizabeth,  with  inefiiable  disdain.  'You  are 
*^ere  for  the  sake  of  hoarding  your  money !  You  bring  me  to  this 
^X3t-of-the-way  place  in  order  that  I  may  cost  you  less  !  Why  don't 
^OQ  send  me  away  altogether  ?  You  could  save  more  money  that 
"^^ay.     I  could  live  upon  a  hundred  a  year.' 

'  Then  I  am  sorry  you  have  never  tried  the  experiment  since 
^ou  have  been  my  wife.' 

'  Give  me  back  my  liberty.  Let  me  go  and  live  somewhere 
abroad — under  a  feigned  name — alone,  my  own  mistress,  free  to 
^hink  my  own  thoughts,  away  fi-om  this  wretched  artificial  life, 
^hich  at  its  best  seems  to  me  like  acting  a  part  in  a  stage  play. 
Xiet  me  do  that,  and  I  will  not  ask  you  for  a  farthing.  I  will  live 
on  the  pittance  that  belongs  to  me.' 

'  A  very  safe  offer — even  if  you  meant  it,  which  you  don't,'  ans-- 
Bwered  Lord  Paulyn,  coolly.  *  No,  I  married  you  because  I  was 
fool  enough  to  be  fond  of  you,  and  I'm  fool  enough  to  be  fond  of  you 
gtill.     But  there  comes  an  end  to  the  period  in  which  a  man  rather 
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enjoys  being  twisted  round  his  wife's  little  finger.  I've  been  pliable 
enough.  IVe  let  you  have  your  full  swing.  I  half  suspected  when 
you  refused  to  have  anything  settled  upon  you  that  you  meant  to 
spend  my  money  all  the  more  freely,  that  you  didn't  want  to  be 
limited  to  a  few  hundreds,  but  meant  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of 
thousands.  I  think  I*ve  borne  with  your  extravagance  pretty  welL 
From  this  time  forward,  however,  I  mean  to  pull  np,  and  nurse 
my  income,  as  my  mother  nursed  the  Ashcombe  estates  for  me. 
The  three  years  of  my  married  life  have  cost  me  about  six  times  as 
much  as  the  same  amount  of  time  in  my  bachelor  life;  and  yet  I 
didn't  stint  myself  of  any  reasonable  indulgence,  I  can  assure  you.* 

'  What  if  I  had  some  special  reason  for  asldng  you  to  take  me 
away  from  this  place  V  pleaded  Elizabeth,  without  noticing  her  lord's 
harangue. 

'A  woman  always  has  a  special  reason  for  wanting  her  own 
way,'  answered  Lord  Paulyn,  with  a  sneering  laugh. 

'  So  be  it,'  she  said,  raising  her  drooping  head  and  looking  at 
him  with  flashing  eyes.  '  I  will  stay  here,  then.  But  remembei 
always  that  I  begged  you  to  take  me  away,  and  that  you  refused 
me  that  favour.  I  will  stay  here,  since  you  insist  upon  it,  and  be 
happy  my  own  way.' 

*  Be  happy  any  way  you  please,  so  long  as  you  don't  worry  me 
with  this  kind  of  thing.  Come,  now,  Lizzie,  be  reasonable,  you 
know.  Let  us  retrench  this  year,  and  I'll  give  you  a  month  or  two 
in  Park-lane  in  the  spring.  Of  course  I'm  proud  of  you,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  like  to  show  you  off.  Only  you've  con- 
trived to  make  it  so  confoundedly  expensive.' 

'  What  other  happiness  do  you  suppose  I  expected  when  I  mar- 
ried you,  except  the  pleasure  of  spending  money  ?'  she  retorted,  in 
her  coldest,  hardest  tone. 

'  Upon  my  soul,  you're  too  bad,'  he  cried  angrily.  'You're  not 
the  first  woman  that  has  married  for  money,  by  a  long  way,  but  I 
should  think  you're  about  the  first  that  would  look  a  man  in  the 
face  and  tell  him  as  much  without  blushing.' 

And  with  this  reproach  he  left  her,  to  go  back  to  his  friends  and 
smoke  a  moody  cigar  in  their  congenial  society. 

Chaptek  VII. 

*  Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much,  bent  rather  how  I  may  be  quit 
Fairest  and  easiest  of  this  cumbrous  charge, 
Which  I  must  keep  till  my  appointed  day 
Of  rendering  up,  and  patieStly  attend 
My  dissolution.' 

A  STRANGE  unrest  came  upon  Elizabeth  after  that  Sunday  even- 
ing, a  slow  consuming  fever  of  the  mind,  which  in  due  course  had 
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its  effect  upon  the  body.  The  knowledge  of  Malcolm  Forde's 
Ticinity  quickened  the  beating  of  her  heart  by  day  and  night.  Her 
sleep  was  broken  by  troubled  dreams  of  their  meeting ;  her  days 
were  made  anxions  by  the  perpetual  question,  How  soon  would  acci- 
dent bring  them  face  to  face  ?  Or  would  he  come  of  his  own  accord 
to  see  her  ?  deeming  the  past  buried  deeper  than  the  uttermost  deep 
of  a  fine  lady's  memory;  come  to  visit  her  in  his  sacred  office  of 
priest;  come  to  solicit  help  for  his  poor,  support  for  this  or  that 
benevolent  object;  come  to  make  a  ceremonious  professional  call 
npon  the  lady  of  Slogh-na-Dyack. 

The  days  went  by  and  he  did  not  come,  and  she  told  herself 
that  she  was  glad.  Yet  she  kept  count  of  all  visitors  with  a  strange 
watchfulness,  and  was  fluttered  by  every  sound  of  the  bell  at  the 
chief  doorway.  In  her  walks  and  drives  the  same  fatal  thought 
pursued  her.  At  every  shadow  that  fell  suddenly  upon  her  path- 
way, at  every  approaching  footstep  she  would  look  up,  trembling  lest 
she  should  see  his  tall  figure  between  her  and  the  sunlight.  Was 
it  a  hope  that  buoyed  her  up  from  day  to  day,  or  a  fear  that  troubled 
her?    She  scarcely  dared  to  ask  herself  that  question. 

Sometimes  she  stayed  indoors  all  day,  seized  with  a  conviction 
or  a  presentiment  that  he  would  come  upon  that  particular  day. 
He  would  call  upon  her,  and  speak  gently  of  that  poor  dead  past,  and 
assure  her  of  his  forgiveness,  and  give  her  good  counsel  for  the  guid- 
ance of  her  life,  and  teach  her  how  wisely  to  tread  the  dangerous  path 
she  had  chosen.  But  that  day  dragged  itself  slowly  out  like  all 
^6  rest,  and  he  did  not  come. 

So  passed  a  week.  On  Sunday  she  ordered  her  pony  carriage, 
^d  went  to  Dunallen,  dreading  that  Miss  Disney  might  offer  to 
Company  her.  But  the  discreet  damsel  forbore  from  any  such  in- 
^on.  She  had  made  her  inquiries  during  the  week,  and  knew 
P^ectly  who  was  officiating,  in  the  absence  of  the  incumbent,  at 
I^^uiallen  Church. 

^Your  preacher  at  Dunallen  must  be  much  better  than  ours, 
'^^e,'  she  said,  standing  in  the  porch  as  Elizabeth  passed  by  to  her 
I^ny  carriage,  '  to  tempt  you  to  violate  the  Scottish  Sabbath  on  two 
consecutive  Supdays.' 

'I  do  not  think  it  any  more  wicked  to  drive  on  a  Sunday  in 
^tland  than  in  Devonshire,'  answered  Elizabeth. 

'  Nor  I.  I  was  only  thinking  of  the  custom  of  the  country.  I 
^ow  at  Ashcombe  we  had  a  strong  inducement  to  make  a  long  jom*- 
^^y  to  hear  your  father's  curate — that  Mr.  Forde,  who  preached  such 
^lendid  sermons,  and  seemed  always  so  terribly  in  earnest.  He 
^ent  to  some  outlandish  place  as  a  missionary,  did  he  not  T 

'Yes.' 

'Whatapity!' 

'  You  need  not  bewail  the  fact.     He  has  returned,  «aid.  \%  m 
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Scotland.  I  am  going  to  hear  him  preach  to-day.  Yon  can  com 
with  me  if  you  like/  answered  Elizabeth,  with  a  splendid  look  c 
defiance,  as  much  as  to  say,  Whatever  sins  may  stain  my  soul,  the 
shall  not  be  the  paltry  sins  of  deceit  and  suppression. 

'  No,  thanks.  I  will  come  some  other  Sunday/  said  Miss  Difi 
ney,  curiously  discomfited  by  this  unexpected  candour.  She  ha 
taken  so  much  trouble,  in  a  secret  way,  to  ascertain  the  fiact  whic 
Elizabeth  declared  so  recklessly ;  not  carelessly  or  indifferently — fc 
her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  lips  quivered,  and  the  fever  flush  ihi 
had  come  and  gone  so  often  of  late  reddened  her  cheek. 

Miss  Disney  had  a  spare  half  hour  before  the  morning  service  f 
the  iron  chapel,  leisure  in  which  to  pace  slowly  to  and  fro  upon  tb 
lawn  before  the  Norman  Gothic  porch,  thinking  of  her  cousin  an 
her  cousin's  wife. 

Did  she  seriously  mean  to  injure  either  of  them,  or  deliberate! 
plot  the  ruin  of  her  fortunate  rival  ?  No.  Nor  had  she  any  thought  < 
a  day  when  death  might  sweep  that  rival  from  her  path,  and  sheherse 
be  Lady  Paulyn.  She  knew  her  cousin  Reginald  too  well  to  hop 
for  that ;  knew  that  his  brief  fancy  for  her  had  never  been  more  iha 
an  idle  man's  caprice,  and  had  perished  utterly  ten  years  ago;  kne 
that  whatever  wealth  of  affection  he  had  to  bestow  he  had  squandere 
upon  his  wife ;  knew  that  there  was  no  farther  outcome  of  feeling  1 
be  hoped  for  from  his  selfish  soul — that  whatever  love  he  could  fee 
whatever  self-sacrifice  he  was  capable  of,  love  and  sacrifice  alii 
would  be  wasted  upon  Elizabeth.  She  hoped  nothing  therefon 
had  no  scheme,  no  dream;  only  stood  by  like  the  Chorus  in  an  d 
tragedy,  or  prophesied  to  herself,  like  a  mute  Cassandra. 

But  she  had  loved  her  cousin — had  in  that  distant,  unforgotti 
day  cherished  her  golden  dream  of  a  happy  prosperous  existence  1 
be  spent  by  his  side — and  she  could  not  see  him  quite  as  he  real 
was,  in  all  the  utter  commonness  of  his  nature. 

As  for  her  feelings  towards  Elizabeth — well,  it  was  hardly  to  1 
supposed  that  she  should  love  the  woman  who  had  stolen  from  h 
that  crown  of  life  which  she  herself  had  hoped  to  wear — the  womi 
who,  after  having  robbed  her  of  this  treasure,  scarcely  took  the  troub 
to  be  civil  to  her.     No,  she  did  not  love  her  cousin'E|,  wife. 

'  What  shall  I  do  ?*  she  thought,  as  she  walked  to  and  fro ;  ' 
can  understand  the  change  in  her  now — the  change  which  on 
began  last  Sunday  afternoon.  It  was  the  shock  of  seeing  this  nif 
again.  And  she  goes  to-day  to  hear  him  preach,  and  will  contri^ 
to  see  him  perhaps  after  the  service.  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  Wai 
my  cousin  that  his  wife's  old  lover  is  living  within  a  few  miles  • 
him,  or  hold  my  tongue  and  let  him  make  the  discovery  for  himself 
He  is  sure  to  make  it,  sooner  or  later,  and  I  do  not  owe  him  i 
much  devotion  that  I  need  put  myself  in  a  false  position  to  save  hi 
a  little  trouble.' 
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So  Miss  Disney  did  nothing,  and  suffered  matters,  to  take  their 
course,  contemplating  the. situation  in  a  cynical  spirit,  prepared  for 
tnjthmg  that  might  happen.  It  seemed  as  if  the  old  dowager's 
gloomy  prophecies — and  she  had  prophesied  about  the  yarious  evils 
to  come  of  her  son's  marriage  with  the  convulsive  fury  of  a  pytho- 
ness on  her  tripod — ^were  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realised. 

*It  really  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  hate  anybody  actively,* 
mused  Miss  Disney,  '  for  the  people  one  dislikes  generally  manage  to 
do  themselves  the  worst  injury  that  malice  could  wish  them,  sooner 
or  later.' 

This  Smiday  was  finer  than  the  last.  The  autumn  sun  shone 
with  rare  splendour,  the  little  church  at  Dunallen  was  full  to  over- 
flowing. The  word  had  gone  forth  throughout  the  neighbourhood 
that  Mr.  Mackenzie's  substitute  was  a  fine  preacher,  a  man  who  had 
done  good  service  as  a  missionary,  too.  People  had  come  from  a 
long  distance  to  hear  him.  Elizabeth  felt  herself  a  unit  among  the 
crowd.  There  was  no  fear  that  he  would  be  disturbed  by  the  sight 
of  her,  she  thought;  yet  she  had  a  seat  tolerably  near  the  pulpit — 
the  pew-opener  having  been  eager  to  do  her  honour — a  seat  at  the 
end  of  an  open  bench  in  a  diagonal  line  with  the  preacher. 

How  sweet  a  sound  had  the  familiar  prayers  when  he  read  them ! 
what  a  sound  of  long  ago! — full  of  old  sad  memories  of  the  churches 
at  Hawleigh,  and  her  dead  father's  kindly  face.  They  filled  her  soul 
with  tenderness  and  remorse.  How  wicked  she  had  been  all  her 
1% !  how  hard,  how  selfish  !  She  was  not  fit  to  worship  among  his 
flock.  How  many  and  many  a  time,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  her  lips 
luid  gabbled  those  prayers  mechanically,  while  her  worldly  thoughts 
were  wandering  far  away  from  the  fane  where  she  knelt !  It  seemed 
tt  if  his  voice  gave  a  new  meaning  to  the  old  words ;  stirred  her 
Bool  to  its  profoundest  depth,  as  the  pool  was  troubled  at  Siloam. 
Not  for  a  long  while — hardly  since  her  girlhood,  when  she  had  had 
fltihl  moments  of  reUgious  enthusiasm  in  the  midst  of  her  frivolity 
—had  she  felt  the  same  fervour,  blended  with  such  deep  humility. 
^  the  fever  and  excitem^t  of  the  last  week  was  lulled  to  rest  in 
the  solemn  quiet  of  that  little  church  among  the  hills.  Again  she 
Wt  that  it  was  enough  for  her  to  be  near  this  saintly  teacher,  whom 
^6  bad  once  loved  with  but  too  earthly  a  passion ;  enough  to  be 
i^car  him,  and  that  she  might  be  good  for  his  sake — a  better  wife 
«Ten. 

*I  will  tiy  to  do  my  duty  to  my  husband,'  she  said  to  herself, 
^  she  sat  listening  to  the  sermon ;  her  eyes  bent  on  the  open  book 
Ut  her  lap,  not  daring  to  look  up,  lest  his  eyes  should  meet  hers ; 
rtraugely  dreading  that  first  direct  look — the  stem  recognising  gaze 
of  those  dark  eyes  of  his — after  this  gap  of  time. 

His  seimon  was  upon  duty.  A  straight  and  simple  discourse, 
adorned  by  no  florid  eloquence^  but  made  touching  by  mAny  ^  \xsii&fi?t 
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allasion  to  that  lovely  life  which  is  the  type  and  pattern  of  all  human 
excellence.  He  apoke  of  the  duties  which  hdong  to  every  relation 
of  life  ;  of  chililren  and  of  parenta,  of  huabanda  and  of  wives.  It 
was  a  sermon  after  the  apostolic  model ;  friendly  counsel  to  hia  new 
friends,  here  among  remote  Scottish  hills,  away  from  the  falsehooda 
and  artificialities  of  crowded  cities;  a  simple  pastoral  address  to  the 
people  of  this  small  Arcadia, 

'  If  I  could  only  ohey  him !'  Elizabeth  thought ;  at  this  moment 
a  different  creature  &om  the  brilliant  mistress  of  the  house  with 
the  many  balconies— the  presiding  genius  of  crowded  afternoon  tea- 
drinkings,  the  connoisseur  in  ceramic  ware,  who  would  melt  down  a 
small  fortune  into  a  service  of  eggshell  Sevres,  or  Vienna,  or  Carl 
Theodore  cups  and  saucers,  and  cream-jugs  and  tea -canisters,  for 
the  mere  amusement  of  an  idle  morning ;  a  widely  different  being 
from  her  whose  last  ball  had  astonished  the  town  by  its  reckless  ex- 
travagance, whose  milliner's  bill  would  have  been  formidable  for 
Miss  Killmansegg. 

By  nature  a  creature  of  impulse,  carried  away  by  every  vain 
wind  of  doctrine,  she  was  at  least  accessible  to  good  influences  as 
well  as  evil,  and  was  for  this  one  brief  hour  exalted,  purified  in 
spirit  by  the  power  of  her  old  lover's  pleading— pleading  not  as  lar 
lover,  only  as  one  who  loved  all  weak  and  erring  human  creatures, 
and  had  compassion  unawares  for  her. 

'Does  he  know?'  she  wondered;  'does  he  know  that  I  bear 
him  ?  Surely  he  must  have  cast  one  of  his  penetrating  glances  this 
way.' 

Nothing  in  his  tone  or  manner  indicated  the  surprise  or  emotion 
which  might  have  accompanied  such  a  recognition.  If  he  ba4  seen 
her  the  sight  had  not  moved  him,  the  memories  which  shook  her 
soul  to  its  centre  had  no  power  to  touch  him.  He  was  like  rock. 
She  remembered  tho  old  bitter  cry  that  had  gone  up  from  her  lips 
in  those  dreary  days  when  she  bad  waited  for  his  coming  hack  to 
her — 

'  His  heart  is  stone  !' 

Strange  that  a  heart  should  be  so  tender  for  all  mankind,  yet  90 
hard  for  her. 

'There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  my  love  was  worth  any 
man's  having,  just  because  they  told  me  I  was  prettier  than  other 
women.  Yet  he  has  shown  me  that  he  can  live  without  it,  that  he 
could  have  it  and  hold  it,  and  let  it  go  without  a  pang.' 

Not  once  during  the  half-hour  in  which  he  spoke  to  his  listening 
flock  had  she  dared  lift  her  eyes  to  his  face.  Sweet  though  it  waa 
to  hear  him,  it  was  almost  a  relief  when  the  sermon  ended.  She 
breathed  more  freely,  stole  one  httle  look  at  the  pulpit  where  he 
knelt,  saw  the  dark  head  and  strong  hands  clasped  before  it,  and 
wondered  again  if  ho  knew  tliat  abn  was  bo  near.     Then  came  the 
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chink-cliink  of  the  sixpences,  the  gradual  melting  away  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  she  was  standing  before  the  Gothic  doorway.  This 
time  Donald  did  not  keep  her  waiting.  The  carriage  was  ready  for 
her.    She  drove  home  very  slowly,  still  wondering. 


Chapter  VIlI. 

'  Thou  hear*8t  the  winter  wind  and  weet, 

Kae  star  blinks  through  the  driving  sleet ; 
Tak'  pity  on  my  weary  feet, 

And  shield  me  frae  the  rain,  jo. 

The  bitter  blast  that  round  me  blaws 

Unheeded  howls,  unheeded  fa*8  : 
The  cauldness  o*  thy  heart's  the  cause 

Of  a*  my  grief  and  pain,  jo.* 

Lord  Paulyn  left  Scotland  in  the  following  week,  to  go  to 
Liverpool,  where  there  were  races  being  run  in  the  early  autumn; 
and  his  friends  departed  with  him,  to  be  replatjed  by  a  relay  of  other 
friends  when  he  returned  to  Slogh-na-Dyack — a  return  which 
was  at  present  problematical.  There  were  a  good  many  races 
crowded  together  at  this  '  back  end*  of  the  year :  a  late  regatta  at 
Havre,  where  Lord  Paulyn  had  pledged  himself  to  sail  his  yacht 
tte  Leprachaun  ;  races  at  Newmarket,  at  Pontefract,  at  the  Cur- 
^h  of  Kildare,  in  all  which  events  his  lordship  was  more  or  less 
interested. 

So  the  two  ladies  were  left  alone  in  the  Norman  chateau,  to 
sit  in  the  long  tapestried  drawing-room,  with  its  modem  antiquities, 
a  land  of  Brummagem  Abbotsford  collection,  which  had  filled  the 
soul  of  the  knife-powder  manufacturer  with  pride  during  his  brief 
pccupation  of  his  castle.  They  were  alone,  and  were  fain  to  stay 
indoors  for  the  greater  part  of  the  week,  during  which  period  there 
Was  rain ;  such  rain  as  does  at  times  bedew  Scotia's  fair  counten- 
'^nce;  rain  persevering,  rain  incessant,  cloud  above  cloud  piled 
Pelion-upon-Ossa-wise  on  the  mountain-top,  and  discharging  tor- 
'fints  of  water.  Every  tiny  watercourse  upon  the  hill-side,  a  narrow 
thread  of  silver  in  fair  seasons,  was  broadened  to  a  small  cataract ; 
®^ery  lowland  river  overflowed  its  rugged  banks,  and  brawled  and 
Mnstered  over  its  stony  bed,  with  a  turbulent  air,  as  if  some  long- 
^prisoned  spirit  of  the  stream  had  broken  suddenly  loose  and  were 
^er  to  make  havoc  of  the  country-side. 

Very  long  and  dreary  seemed  those  rainy  autumn  days  to  the 
Stress  of  the  chateau  and  her  uncongenial  com|>anion.  Eliza- 
l^th  secluded  herself  in  her  own  rooms,  and  tried  to  read,  or  tried  to 
draw,  or  tried  to  find  a  tranquillising  influence  in  her  piano,  a  Broad- 
Wood,  with  a  sweet  human  tone  in  its  music,  a  tone  that  answered 
to  the  touch  of  the  player,  and  was  not  all  things  to  all  men,  after  the 
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of  some  newer  and  moru  brilliout  InstruiiieDtg.  Slie  pUyed 
for  hours  at  a  time — played  out  lier  sorrows,  her  brief  flashes  of  joy, 
which  were  at  most  the  joys  of  memory,  her  moments  of  exaltation, 
her  intervals  of  despair — played  and  was  comforted,  or  laid  her  head 
upon  the  piano  and  wept  soothing  tears.  She  had  nothing  human 
on  this  earth  to  love ;  the  hfe  that  she  had  chosen  for  herself  left 
ber  outside  those  small  tepid  loves  or  likings  which  are  the  pis-alUr 
of  less  self-contained  spirits.  Even  the  thought  of  Blanche,  ber 
favourite  sister,  in  these  moments  of  despair,  inspired  only  a  shud- 
der. She  loved  her  dog  better  than  anj-thing  else  in  the  world — 
except  that  one  person  of  whom  only  to  thiuk  was  a  sin — and  the 
dog,  being  dumb,  seemed  to  sympathise  with  her,  or  at  least  never 
uttered  trite  commonplaces  in  the  way  of  consolation,  but  looked  up 
at  her  with  dark  solemn  loving  eyes,  and  seemed  to  he  moved  witb  / 
human  pity,  when  she  wept  upon  his  broad  honest  head,  ' 

At  last  there  came  a  break  in  the  sky;  the  clouds  upon  the  hill- 
tops rolled  away,  and  disclosed  the  blue  heaven  whose  face  they  had 
veiled  30  long ;  the  cheerful  sunshine  brightened  thewaters;  cornfields 
and  green  pastures  on  the  shores  of  Bute  ceased  to  be  blotted  oat 
by  the  inexorable  rain.  The  world  was  bom  again,  as  when  Noab's 
ark  came  aground  on  the  topmost  peak  of  Ararat.  The  occasional 
fine  days  of  a  Scotch  sununer  are  apt  to  he  very  fino,  and  this  last 
gluopse  of  Bummer's  splendonr  crowning  the  brow  of  autumn  was 
bright  and  glorious. 

Elizabeth  was  somewhat  cheered  by  this  change  iu  the  weather. 
It  gave  her  at  least  hberty. 

Nor  was  she  slow  to  avail  herself  of  this  recovered  freedom. 
Long  before  noon  she  was  on  the  hills  beyond  sight  of  Slogh-na- 
Dyack.  Those  heathery  slopes  and  narrow  footpaths  by  which 
ehe  went  were  swampy  after  the  long  rains,  and  wide  water-pools 
lay  in  every  hollow,  like  polished  steel  mirrors  reflecting  the  high 
blue  sky;  but  it  is  no  longer  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  fine  lady 
to  take  her  walks  abroad  shod  in  satin  slippers,  and  Elizabeth  step- 
ped through  mud  and  swamp  with  a  fearless  tread,  in  her  comfort- 
able mountain  hoots.  0  sweet  autumn  breezes,  0  lovely  world ! 
if  oue  could  only  be  satisfied  with  the  delight  of  mountain  scenery, 
and  wide  blue  lakes  sleeping  in  the  rare  sunshine  ! 

That  week  of  ram  seemed  actually  to  have  exhausted  the  evil 
propensities  of  the  Caledonian  atmosphere ;  one  fine  day  succeeded 
another,  days  whose  serenity  was  only  disturbed  by  half-a-dozen  or 
BO  of  showers  or  an  occasional  tempest  of  hail ;  and  Elizabeth — who 
defied  brief  showers,  and  even  transient  hailstorms,  or  the  sudden 
obscuring  of  the  heavens  behind  a  cnrtain  of  black  clouds,  presage 
of  a  passing  bnrricano — wandered  about  the  mottutains  in  delicious 
freedom,  and  seemed  almost  to  walk  down  the  demon  of  despon- 
dency and  the  sharp  stings  of  remorse.     She  rarely  drove,  for  she 
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coold  hardly  use  her  pony-carriage  without  offering  Miss  Disney 
the  spare  seat  at  her  side,  and  she  loved  hest  to  be  alone,  quite 
alone,  without  eyen  Donald  the  gillie  seated  behind  her,  open- 
mouthed  and  empty-headed,  staring  yacantly  at  the  sky. 

She  Uked  to  climb  the  hill- side  alone,  to  wander  alone  among 
the  sheep,  who  were  seldom  scared  by  her  light  footstep,  or  to  sit 
upon  some  craggy  bank,  where  fragments  of  primeyal  rock  seemed  to 
be  mixed  up  with  the  heather  and  the  short  mountain  grass,  as  if  this 
pirt  of  the  world  had  but  just  emerged,  inchoate  and  unfinished,  from 
ehaos.  She  loved  to  sit  here  alone,  her  sealskin  jacket  drawn 
tightly  across  her  chest,  defying  the  autumnal  winds,  in  whose 
sweet  freshness  there  was  a  sharp  sting  now  and  then,  like  a  faint 
prophecy  of  coming  winter.  Here  she  had  time  for  sad  thoughts, 
time  to  repent  the  foolishness  of  all  her  life  gone  by,  and  to  long,  with 
how  ?ain  a  longing,  that  the  past  could  be  undone. 

Sometimes,  as  she  walked  homeward  in  the  beginning  of  the 
dusk,  foolish  fancies  would  steal  into  her  mind  at  sight  of  the 
white  towers  and  pinnacles  of  Slogh-na-Dyack  rising  above  the 
evening  mists  at  the  base  of  the  mountain — the  thought  of  what 
her  life  would  have  been  if  she  and  Malcolm  Forde  had  inhabited 
that  northern  chateau ;  how  every  room  in  that  great  house  would 
luiTe  been  brightened  and  glorified  by  domestic  love ;  how  sweet  to 
go  home  from  her  walks  to  be  welcomed  by  him ;  how  sweet. to  stand 
in  the  porch  at  eventide  watching  for  his  coming  —  vain,  useless 
^cies,  which  consumed  her  heart ;  fancies  which  she  knew  to  be 
sinful  even,  but  could  not  put  out  of  her  mind. 

Thus  passed  the  second  week  of  Lord  Paulyn*s  absence,  and 
A^e  was  as  yet  no  hint  of  his  return.  Elizabeth  was  still  free  to 
li^e  her  own  life,  a  life  of  utter  loneliness,  the  life  of  a  woman  who 
H^ed  in  the  past  rather  than  in  the  present ;  free  to  wander  among 
ftose  solitary  hills,  with  the  dog  Gregarach  for  her  only  companion. 

Wide  and  varied  as  had  been  her  wanderings,  she  had  never  yet 
^^fossed  the  path  of  Malcolm  Forde.  She  had  almost  left  off  hoping 
for  or  dreadiing  any  such  encounter.  Had  she  chosen  to  put  her- 
^  in  his  way,  to  take  the  village  of  Dunallen  in  the  course  of  her 
'^Ues,  or  to  loiter  among  the  outlying  cottages  that  sprinkled  the 
hill-side  just  around  the  village,  she  would  have  been  very  sure  to 
ineet  him.  But  this  was  just  the  one  thing  which  Elizabeth,  in 
W  right  mind,  could  not  do.  Nor,  had  she  languished  to  behold 
'^  as  the  fever-parched  wayfarer  in  a  dry  land  languishes  for  a 
dfioght  of  cold  water,  could  she  have  deliberately  waylaid  him. 
^ke  knew  that  to  think  of  him  was  wrong,  yet  she  thought  of  him 
hy  day  and  by  night,  having  long  lost  the  empire  over  her  thoughts, 
^ut  she  was  stiU  the  mistress  of  her  actions,  and  conld  keep  them 
pure. 

She  made  the  most  of  the  fine  weather,  however,  without  com- 
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ing  too  near  DunuUen  ;  and  even  when  there  came  threatenings  of  a. 
change,  menacing  clouds  again  hrooding  over  iLe  monntuin  peaks, 
ehe  was  not  alarmed,  and  left  Slogh-na-Dyack  as  usaal,  immediately 
after  breakfast,  with  the  taithfiil  Gregarach  at  her  aide. 

•  You  are  not  going  out  to-daj,  anrely,'  said  Miss  Disney,  who 
had  come  down  to  the  hall  to  consult  the  barometer;  '  the  glass  has 
gone  hack  to  much  rain.'  ^ 

'  I  thought  we  ought  to  have  screwed  the  hand  to  that  particnlu 
point  the  week  before  last,'  answered  Elizabeth  ;  '  much  rain  seemed 
to  be  the  normal  condition  of  Scotland.  Yes,  I  am  going  for  my 
constitutional.  I  daresay  I  shall  have  a  shower,  but  I'm  used  to 
that." 

'  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  a  storm,  and  there's  not  much  chance  of 
shelter  among  those  hills.  It's  really  very  wrong  of  you  to  nm  sad) 
risks,' 

'  The  risk  of  catching  cold,  for  instance,'  said  Elizabeth  con- 
temptuously, '  I  never  catch  cold,  I  sometimes  think  I  have  a 
charmed  life,  unassailable  by  the  elements.' 

'  Yoa  are  very  lucky,  in  that  particular  as  well  as  iu  so  many 
others.  I  can  scarcely  put  my  head  out  of  doors  ou  a  damp  day 
without  paying  for  my  imprudence  with  neuralgia  or  inBuenza." 

'How  disagreeahle!'  said  Elizaheth,  looking  at  her  ahscutly. 
'Come,  Gregarach.' 

She  walked  rapidly  away,  under  tho  dull  threatening  sky,  leaving 
Hilda  in  the  porch,  looking  after  her  thoughtfully. 

'What  a  miserable  restless  creature  she  is,  in  spite  of  her  pros- 
perity!' she  said  to  herself.  '  One  ought  hardly  to  envy  her.  Does 
she  ever  meet  her  old  lover  on  those  lonely  hills,  I  wonder  ?  No, 
I  scarcely  think  that.  Ho  is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  run  any  hazard 
of  scorching  his  wings  at  the  old  fiame,  and  she — well,  no,  I  do  not 
believe  she  is  had  enough  for  that.  She  only  wanders  about  because 
she  is  discontented,  and  still  madly  in  love  with  the  man  who  jilted 
her.' 

Two  hours  later  those  ominous  clouds  upon  the  mountain  re- 
solved themselves  to  rain,  a  dense  driving  rain  that  came  down  like 
a  sheet  of  water,  and  threatened  to  extinguish  the  landscape  in 
watery  darkness.  Miss  Disney  stood  at  one  of  the  drawing-room 
windows  watching  the  deluge. 

*  Good  heaveus,  if  she  is  without  shelter  in  such  rain  as  this  !' 
she  thought,  not  without  compassion.  '  What  is  to  become  of  her  ?' 
And  then,  with  a  cynical  bitterness,  '  If  she  were  to  catch  hor  death 
of  cold  it  would  be  very  little  advantage  to  me.  What  is  that  some 
poet  says? — "  Even  in  their  ashes  lurk  their  wonted  fires,"  But 
some  ashes  are  quite  cold.     Nolhing  would  rekindle  them.' 

On  the  lull-tops  that  blinding  raia  made  a  worse  darkness,  a 
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confusion  of  sound  as  it  came  sweeping  down  with  a  shrill  whistling 

noise,  like  the  wind  shrieking  in  the  shrouds  at  sea,  while  ever  and 

anon  came  the  hoarse  roar  of  distant  thunder,  shaking,  or  seeming 

to  shake,  even  those  deep-rooted  hills.     Elizabeth  stood  beneath 

the  tempest,  looking  helplessly  about  her,  the  dog  cowering  at  her 

side,  wondering  what  she  should  do.     She  was  very  indifferent  to 

small  inconveniences  in  the  way  of  weather,  but  this  was  a  tempest 

w^liich  threatened  to  sweep  her  off  the  mountain-side,  to  whirl  her 

into  the  teeth  of  the  welkin,  unsubstantial  and  helpless  as  a  tuft  of 

thistledown.      Even  Gregarach,  the  deerhound,  who  should  have 

been  accustomed  to  this  war  of  the  elements,  shuddered  and  was 

afiraid. 

'If  there  were  a  cave,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  handy,'  she! 
s&id  to  herself,  trying  to  look  through  the  rain.  She  might  as  well 
IxsLie  tried  to  pierce  the  curtain  of  futurity  itself.  The  world  was  a 
tiling  expunged;  there  was  nothing  left  but  herself,  her  dog,  and  the 
deluge. 

'The  barometer  was* right  for  once  in  a  way,'  she  said.  '  This 
is  ''much  rain."  But  I  thought  barometers  were  things  one  ought 
to  read  backwards,  like  gipsy  women's  fortune-telling.' 

Happily  she  was  not  unfamiliar  with  her  surroundings,  and  could 
hardly  go  astray  or  topple  over  a  precipice  unawares.  She  had 
roamed  the  mountain  too  often  for  that  in  her  two  months  of  resi- 
dence at  Slogh-na-Dyack.  She  stood  quite  still,  pondering,  while 
the  pitiless  rain  drenched  her  garments,  reducing  even  the  comfort- 
^Ue  sealskin  to  a  black  shiny-looking  substance,  from  which  the 
^Bter  ran,  not  as  from  a  duck's  back,  but  soaking  the  fabric 
ttioronghly  as  it  trickled  slowly  down. 

What  should  she  do  ?  where  seek  her  nearest  shelter  ?  Yes, 
^be  bethought  herself  at  last  of  a  place  of  reftige  at  the  base  of  the 
lonely  hill-side  on  which  she  stood,  a  refuge  so  insignificant  that  it 
'^^  hardly  impressed  its  image  on  her  memory,  though  she  had 
*ooked  down  upon  it  many  a  time  from  this  very  spot ;  an  object 
^Mch,  in  her  dire  distress  to-day,  came  back  to  her  indistinctly,  with 
^  kind  of  uncertainty,  as  a  thing  which  might  be  real  or  only  an  in- 
dention of  her  own  fancy. 

*  Yes,'  she  thought,  '  I  do  believe  there  is  one  solitary  cottage 
^wn  there^  at  the  very  foot  of  this  hill.  I  have  a  vague  recollection 
Qf  seeing  it,  and  a  thin  thread  of  smoke  curling  up  from  its  poor  little 
chinmey,  a  miserable  shanty  of  a  place,  with  grass  growing  ever  so 
Iiigh  on  the  roof;  but  0,  what  a  comfort  it  would  be  to  find  myself 
^nder  a  roof  of  any  kind  just  now  !  Come,  Gregarach,  old  fellow, 
we'll  make  for  the  cottage.' 

It  was  hard  work  getting  down  the  steep  mountain-side  in  that 
blinding  rain.     She  had  held  up  her  little  silk  umbrella  as  well  as 
she  could  against  the  violence  of  the  wind — she  had  now  to  furl  it 
Thiu)  Sbbixb,  Yol.  I.  F.S.  Vol.  XXI.  ISL 
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aud  make  it  her  stnET.  Her  feet  slipped  upon  the  sodden  grass  more 
than  onoe  during  the  elon-  descent,  and  for  the  moment  she  fsQcied 
it  was  all  over  with  her,  and  she  must  roll  down  to  the  valley, 
bruised  and  beaten  to  death  in  her  swift  course.  '  Such  a  nasty  dirty 
death!'  she  thought,  with  a  shndder. 

But  the  firm  light  feet  kept  their  vantage -ground,  the  Blender 
fignre  held  itself  erect  against  the  buffeting  of  the  'n-ind  and  the 
force  of  the  raindrift,  and  Lady  Panlyn  arrived  finally,  only  half- 
drowned,  in  the  narrow  road  at  the  base  of  the  mountain — ^a  lonely 
cheerless  road  at  the  best  of  times,  skirted  by  a  rocky  bank,  be- 
neath which  ran  a  deep  narrow  stream,  now  swollen  to  the  width 
of  a  small  river — a  spot  that  was  eminently  unattractive  except  from 
the  artistic  and  Salvator-Rosa  point  of  view — a.  region  of  sterility 
and  gloom,  which  hopeless  griof  might  choose  for  its  abode,  where 
nature  seemed  in  unison  with  man's  despair,  where  the  braes  never 
bloomed  and  the  birds  never  sang. 

Yes,  there  was  the  cottage,  '  just  a  but  and  a  ben ;'  grass  grow- 
ing high  upon  the  steeply  sloping  roof,  the  tiny  square  window 
obscured  by  a  handful  of  hay  stuffed  into  one  broken  pane  and  s 
fragment  of  linsey-woolsey  in  another.  The  very  abode  of  desolation, 
but  still  a  roof  to  cover  one,  Elizabeth  thought  gladly. 

The  door  was  shut.  She  knocked,  but  no  one  came ;  then  tried 
the  latch,  and  opened  the  door  and  peered  in,  an  action  which  even 
in  that  moment  of  extremity  brought  back  the  thought  of  the  old 
days  at  Hawleigh,  when  she  had  stood  at  cottage  doors  with  ao  light 
a  heart,  so  full  of  vague  hope  and  unacknowledged  love. 

'  May  I  come  in  ?'  she  asked  gently,  unable  to  see  whether  the 
place  were  occupied,  so  profound  was  the  obscurity  within.  Her  dog 
emphasised  the  question  by  a  fortissimo  bark. 

Even  that  loud  inquiry  brought  no  reply.  '  The  place  must  be 
empty,'  thought  Elizabeth,  and  made  bold  to  enter,  Grogarach  going 
before  her  with  loud  sniffings  and  a  suspicious  air. 

The  httle  wretched  room  was  unoccupied,  but  there  was  some 
poor  apology  for  furniture  in  it.  A  chest  of  drawers — article  most 
dear  to  tho  Scottish  mind — a  battered  old  table  and  one  chair,  a 
few  odds  aud  ends  of  crockery  on  a  shelf  in  a  comer,  and  a  good 
deal  of  dirt.  There  were  signs  of  occupation,  too  ;  a  struggliug  turf 
fire  on  the  hearth,  and  beside  the  fire  an  old  black  saucepan  contain- 
ome  berby  decoction,  from  which  came  a  faintly  aromatic  odour. 
Odd,'  thought  Elizabeth,  'but  I  suppose  the  people  are  out  at 
work.  Poor  creatures,  1  wonder  what  work  they  can  find  to  do  in 
BHeh  weather  as  this.' 

le  took  off  her  jacket,  which  seemed  a  mere  mass  of  brown 

pulp  ;  took  off  her  hat,  also  sealskin  reduced  to  the  same  pulpy 

condition ;  aud  tried  to  shake  off  a  little  of  tho  water  which  hnng 

er^'  fold  of  her  garments.     She  tried  to  put  a  little  more  life 
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into  the  turf  fire,  to  get  something  like  heat  out  of  it  if  possible, 
hut  it  was  only  a  lukewarm  fire,  and  she  looked  about  the  room  in 
Tain  for  more  turf  or  a  fSe^ot  of  wood. 

*  What  a  wretched  place  !*  she  said  to  herself;  '  and  to  think  that 
some  poor  creature  will  come  here  for  comfort  by  and  by  when  his 
work  is  done — ^is  thinking  of  it  now,  perhaps,  and  longing  for  it,  and 
calling  it  home,* 

She  thought  of  Slogh-na-Dyack,  her  own  suite  of  rooms,  with 
their  many  windows  looking  over  the  water,  the  infinite  luxury, 
the  triumph  of  man's  inyentiveness  exemplified  in  every  contriyance 
that  can  make  life  pleasant ;  she  thought  of  the  dismal  contrast  be- 
tween this  home  itnd  hers,  and  of  her  own  discontented  mind,  to  which 
that  costly  chateau  had  seemed  no  better  than  a  sjdendid  prison. 

*  Why  cannot  fine  scenery  and  handsome  furniture  satisfy  one's 
heart?'  she  said  to  herself.  *  Why  must  one  always  long  for  some- 
thing else,  for  some  one  whose  mere  presence  would  make  such  a 
shelter  as  this  tolerable,  for  some  one  in  whose  company  one  would 
have  no  thought  of  worldly  wealth  or  worldly  pleasure  ?' 

She  looked  round  the  darksome  little  room — ^looked  up  at  the 
low  broken  ceiling,  rain-blistered  and  stained — ^looked  round  with  a 
sad  smile. 

'If  Malcolm liad  married  me,  and  poverty  had  reduced  us  to  such 
1^ place  as  this,  I  would  have  been  happy  with  him,'  she  thought.  '  I 
woold  have  tucked  up  my  sleeves  and  scrubbed  and  toiled,  and  tried 
to  make  this  wretched  hovel  bright  and  comfortable  for  him.  It 
would  have  been  my  pride  to  bear  deprivation,  misery  even,  for  his 
sake.  I  could  then  have  said  to  him,  ''  You  doubted  me  once,  Mal- 
colm, but  is  not  this  real  love  ?"  ' 

She  had  seated  herself  in  the  solitary  chair  close  by  the  low  oper 
Wrth,  trying  to  get  a  little  warmth  out  of  the  fading  fire,  trying 
&ot  to  shiver  very  much  with  that  wretched  sensation  of  cold  and 
^pness  which  had  crept  over  her  since  she  had  found  shelter 
^  the  cottage.  She  had  opened  the  door  two  or  three  times  and 
^ked  out,  with  a  faint  hope  of  seeing  some  indication  of  fair 
Weather,  or  at  least  some  lessening  of  the  rain  ;  but  the  water-drops 
came  down  with  a  sullen  persistence — came  down  as  she  had  seen 
^m  tail  day  after  day  from  her  window,  without  a  break  in  the 
Watery  monotony. 

'I  wonder  if  I  shall  have  to  stay  here  two  or  three  days,'  she 
Utongfat,  '  while  all  the  Slogh-na-Dyack  people  are  searching  the 
country  for  me,  and  a  private  detective  watching  all  outward-bound 
Tessels  that  leave  the  Clyde,  lest  I  should  have  taken  it  in  my  head 
to  run  away  to  America  ?  It  really  seems  as  if  I  should  have  to 
choose  between  staying  here  all  day  and  all  night,  or  walking  homo 
in  the  wet.  If  I  could  only  see  a  stray  boy — a  native  boy  inured  to 
rain — ^I  might  send  him  home  for  a  carriage.' 
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But  looking  for  stray  bojs  seemed  almost  as  bopelesa  as  watch- 
ing for  the  ending  of  the  rain ;  so  Elizabeth  shut  the  door,  and 
went  hack  to  the  dismal  hearth,  which  became  every  minute  colder 
and  more  dismal,  and  to  her  own  sad  useless  thoughts. 

She  was  startled  from  her  reverie  presently  by  a  sudden  activity 
oil  the  part  of  Gregarach,  who  had  been  quiet  enough  hitherto, 
having  stretched  himself  among  the  ashes,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
warm,  where  he  had  laiii  uutU  now,  dozing  fitfully,  and  looking  up 
at  his  mistresa  nistfiilly  ever  and  anon,  as  who  should  say,  *  We 
might  aiirely  have  found  better  quarters.' 

Now  he  started  to  his  feet,  gave  his  short  bark,  like  the  ser- 
geant's cry  of  'Attentionl'  and  ran  to  the  door  commnnicating  with 
the  other  chamber  of  the  cottage  ;  a  darksome  little  den,  into  which 
Elizabeth  had  looked  when  she  first  took  shelter;  a  room  which  had 
seemed  to  her  utterly  empty.  The  door  was  a  little  way  ajar;  the 
dog  pushed  it  open  with  his  nose,  and  rushed  in. 

Elizabeth  started  up,  not  frighten ed^f ear  and  Elizabeth  Lat- 
trell  had  ever  been  strangers —  only  anxieus;  while  there  flashed  across 
her  brain  old  stories  of  Scottish  shelters,  and  faithful  dogs,  whou 
sagacity  had  protected  their  masters  from  murder, 

'  I  have  my  watch  and  purse,'  she  thought,  ■  ^d  all  these  fool- 
ish diamond  rings,  which  I  put  on  my  fingers  every  morning  from 
sheer  habit,  jast  as  a  red  Indian  tricks  himself  out  with  heads  and 
wampum.  I  should  be  rather  a  valuable  booty.  And  this  cottage 
has  an  uncanny  look  at  the  best  of  times,  standing  alone,  nuder 
the  shadow  of  the  hill,  and  with  that  deep  dark  river  running  yonder, 
ready  to  swallow  up  murdered  travellers.' 

She  was  not  frightened,  though  it  was  not  beyond  the  scope  of 
possibility  that  this  vision,  conjured  up  half  in  jeat,  might  be  realised 
in  hideous  earnest.  That  sad  and  bitter  smile,  so  frequent  on  her 
lips  of  late,  lighted  up  her  face  just  now,  as  she  thought  how  such 
things  have  been,  and  how  lives  more  precious  than  hers  had  come 
to  dark  and  terrible  ending. 

How  well  that  swift  river  could  keep  a  secret !  It  would  be  so 
easy  a  matter  to  dispose  of  her.  The  dog  might  give  a  httle  tronble, 
perhaps,  but  a  knock  on  the  head  would  make  an  end  of  him,  and 
what  resistance  could  she  offer  ?  Then  would  follow  a  long  and 
tedious  quest ;  rewards  ofTercd,  heaven  and  earth  moved,  as  it  were, 
on  behalf  of  a  lady  of  quality,  but  the  mystery  for  ever  unsolved. 
Dark  scandals  invented  perhaps ;  her  reputation  tarnished  by  foul 
imaginations.  Some  people  preferiing  the  bohef  that  she  was  living 
a  shameful  secret  life  somewhere,  to  the  simpler  theory  of  her  un- 
timely death. 

She  could  almost  fancy  what  society  would  say  of  her  in  years 
to  come,  when  her  husband  had  married  again  and  forgotten  her. 

'  0,  there  was  another  Lady  Paiilyn,  you  know,  who  disappeared 
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in  a  curious  manner.  No  one  knows  whether  she  is  alive  or  dead ; 
but  Lord  Panlyn  married  again,  all  the  same — his  cousin — a  Miss 
Disney,  a  much  more  suitable  match.  The  first  wife  was  a  very 
pretty  woman,  gave  capitid  parties,  and  so  on ;  but  they  did  not 
he  happily  together.' 

And  he  would  hear  of  her  dark  fate,  and  wonder,  and  be  sorry. 
Yes,  surely  even  his  stony  heart  would  be  moved  by  her  dismal 
end ;  that  most  horrible  of  all  dooms,  at  least  to  the  minds  of  the 
snmvors,  the  &te  about  which  there  is  uncertainty. 

She  had  time  for  all  these  thoughts  while  Gregarach  was  sniffing 
abont  the  inner  room. 

Presently  he  set  up  a  piteous  whine ;  whereupon  Elizabeth,  with 
a  calm  fixed  f&ce,  as  of  one  who  goes  to  her  doom,  pushed  the  door 
open  again — it  had  swung  to  behind  the  dog — and  went  boldly  into 
the  gloomy  den,  where  murder  perchance  lurked  in  the  shadow  of  the 
sloping  roof. 

The  dog  was  standing  with  his  forepaws  upon  a  miserable  little 
bed;  a  bed  she  had  not  observed  in  her  first  inspection  of  the 
chamber;  a  bed  set  into  the  wall,  cupboard  fashion,  after  the 
manner  of  some  Scottish  beds,  the  lower  end  inclosed  by  a  wooden 
shatter,  the  head  sheltered  by  a  checked  blue  curtain,  limp  and 
ragged. 

A  withered  skinny  hand  grasped  this  meagre  drapery.  Hardly 
the  hand  of  a  stalwart  assassin;  a  hand  of  a  dirty  waxen  hue,  wasted 
by  age  or  sickness ;  and  a  feeble  voice  entreated  plaintively,  '  Tak' 
awa'  the  dog.'  • 

Elizabeth  ran  to  the  bed.  '  Don't  be  fiightened,  he  won't  hurt 
you,*  she  said.  '  Down,  Gregarach  ;  down,  old  fellow.  Indeed  you 
needn't  be  afi*aid  of  him ;  he's  a  sensible  affectionate  fellow.' 

The  dog  licked  his  mistress's  hand,  as  if  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  praise.  She  had  as  yet  seen  no  more  of  the  occupant 
of  the  bed  than  that  skinny  hand  clutching  the  curtain ;  but  the  cur- 
tain was  drawn  back  now,  revealing  a  ghastly  figure;  a  woman,  old,  or 
made  prematurely  old  by  toil  and  care  and  sickness ;  a  face  haggard 
ta  death  itself,  under  a  tumbled  nightcap ;  dim  eyes  staring  at  the 
intruder  with  vague  wonder. 

'  Something  to  drink,'  gasped  this  helpless  creature ;  '  for  God's 
sake  give  me  something — the  stuff  that  auld  Becky  made.' 

Elizabeth  looked  round  her  helplessly.  She  could  sec  no  sign 
of  a  cooling  draught  for  those  pale  parched  lips ;  not  even  a  pitcher 
of  water,  much  less  the  stuff  concocted  by  old  Becky,  whoever  that 
person  might  be. 

'  0,  where  shall  I  find  you  something  ?'  she  said.  *  Poor  soul, 
I'll  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you,  if  you'll  tell  me  how.' 

*  The  stuff  by  the  fire,'  said  the  woman  ;  *  but  dinna  leave  yon 
doggie  with  me.' 
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The  staff  by  tho  fire ;  that  dark  concoction  in  the  saiieepAii. 
The  recollection  of  it  flashed  upon  Elizabeth.  She  called  ber  di^, 
and  went  back  to  tho  outer  room;  found  a  cracked  mag,  ponzed 
some  of  tho  dark-looking  drink  into  it,  and  carried  it  back  to  tks 
sick  woman,  and  held  it  gently  to  the  dry  lips,  supporting  the  wettj 
head  upon  her  arm,  with  a  touch  of  that  natural  tendemesfl  whioh 
had  endeared  her  to  the  cottagers  at  Hawleigh. 

'  Have  you  been  long  ill  V  she  asked. 

'  Three  weary  weeks.     I've  keepit  my  bed  three  weekfli  bat 
was  bad  before ;  all  my  limbs  aching,  and  a  weight  on  my 
I  could   hardly  keep    about  to    do  for  myself  and  my  son ; 
a  farm  labourer,  beyond  Dunallen ;   and  then  I  was  forced  to 
up,  and  tak'  to  my  bed.     The  fever's  been  mickle  bad  ftboat 
parts.' 

'  The  fever!'  repeated  Elizabeth,  with  a  faint  shiver,  but  not 
shrinking  motion  of  the  arm  that  supported  the  sick  woman's 

'  Yes,  it's  been  varra  bad  ;  maybe  you  shouldna  be  in  here; 
folks  call  it  catching,  but  I  dinna  ken.  The  Lord  knows  where  I 
could  have  caught  it,  for  there's  few  folks  come  my  way  to  bring 
me  so  much  as  a  fever,  except  tho  new  minister.  I  suppose  you'ze 
the  minister's  wife  ?' 

Elizabeth  smiled  at  the  question.  '  No,'  she  said,  '  I'm  not 
the  minister's  wife.  It  was  only  selfishness  that  brought  me  here ;  I 
was  caught  in  the  storm,  and  came  to  your  cottage  for  shelter. 
But  now  I  am  here  I  may  be  able  to  help  to  get  you  well.  I  can 
send  you  wine,  and  tea;  jelly,  broth,  all  kinds  of  things  to  strengthen 
you.     And  a  doctor,  too,  if  you've  had  no  doctor.' 

'  I've  had  auld  Becky,  she  kens  as  much  as  ony  doctor;  and  the 
new  minister,  he  knows  a  deal.  And  he  brings  me  wine  and  things, 
but  it's  very  little  that  I  can  tak'  the  uoo,  I'm  so  low.  There's  some 
wine  in  yon  cupboard ;  you  might  gie  me  a  drappie.' 

'  Let  me  settle  your  pillow  more  comfortably  first.' 

She  arranged  the  pillow,  fever-tainted  perhaps;  the  whole  cbam« 
ber  had  a  faint  fcctid  odour  that  tried  her  sorely.  But  fear  of  deatb, 
even  in  this  den,  where  lurked  a  foo  scarce  less  deadly,  than  the 
assassin  of  her  imagination,  she  had  none.  The  day  was  past  when 
her  life  had  been  worth  cherishing.  She  placed  the  pillow  under  the 
weary  head,  wiped  the  damp  brow  with  her  handkerchief,  murmnxede 
few  comforting  words,  phrases  she  had  learned  in  the  brief  period  of 
her  ministrations,  and  then  went  to  the  cupboard,  a  little  hutch  in 
a  comer,  to  seek  for  the  wine. 

The  new  minister;  that  was  he,  no  doubt.  She  touched  the  bot- 
tle almost  reverently,  thinking  that  his  hand  had  sanctified  it.  The 
woman  hardly  put  her  lips  to  the  cup ;  it  was  only  by  gentle  en- 
treutiiigs  that  P^lizabeth  could  induce  her  to  take  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
the  wijjc.     Not  all  the  vintages  of  Oporto  could  have  brought  back 
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life  or  ?igoar  to  that  worn-out  habitation  of  clay^  in  which  the  soul 
flattered  feebly^  before  departing  fpr  ever. 

There  was  a  Bible  on  a  chair  by  the  shuttered  end  of  the  bed. 

'Will  J0a  read  me  a  chapter?'  asked  the  woman,  after  an  inter- 
val of  feeble  groanings  and  muttered  lamentations. 

Elizabetb  opened  the  book  immediately,  chose  that  chapter  of 
ch&ptoSy  that  tender  farewell  address  of  Christ  to  his  Apostles,  the 
fourteenth  of  St.  John,  and  began  to  read  in  her  low  earnest  voice, 
as  she  had  read  many  a  time  in  the  sunny  cottages  at  Hawleigh, 
with  the  bees  humming  in  the  myrtle-bushes  outside  the  window, 
the  green  trees  waving  gently  under  the  summer  sky.  This  gloomy 
hovel  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  seemed  a  bit  of  another  world. 

She  read  on  till  the  patient  sank  into  an  uneasy  slumber, 
breathing  heavily.  And  then,  seeing  her  to  all  appearance  fast 
^eep,  Elizabeth  laid  the  book  down,  and  looked  at  her  watch.  It 
Was  nearly  five  o'clock ;  the  day,  which  had  been  dark  at  two,  was 
growing  darker;  the  rain,  which  she  could  just  see  through  the 
cloudy  glass  of  the  narrow  casement,  was  still  coming  down  steadily, 
Kith  no  symptom  of  abatement. 

*  It  is  clear  I  shall  have  no  alternative  between  walking  home 
in  the  rain  or  staying  here  all  night,'  thought  Elizabeth.  *  Or,  stay : 
this  poor  soul  spoke  of  her  son ;  he  will  come  home  by  and  by, 
perhaps,  and  he  might  fetch  the-  carriage  for  me.' 

There  was  comfort  in  this  hope.  Though  not  afraid  of  the  fever, 
she  was  not  a  little  desirous  to  escape  from  that  tainted  atmosphere, 
in  which  to  breathe  was  discomfort.  And  yet  it  seemed  cruel  to 
leave  that  helpless  creature,  perhaps  to  die  alone. 

'  I  must  try  to  find  a  nurse  for  her,  somehow,*  she  thought; 
'I'll  ask  her  about  this  old  Becky  when  she  wakes.  It  seems 
almost  inhuman  to  let  her  lie  here  alone.' 

She  wondered  that  Malcolm  Forde  had  not  done  more  for  this 
stricken  creature.  But  there  were  doubtless  many  such  in  his  flock, 
and  he  had  done  his  utmost  in  bringing  her  wine  and  coming  to  see 
her  now  and  then. 

The  woman  had  been  asleep  about  half-an-hour,  while  Elizabeth 
sat  and  watched  her,  thinking  her  own  sad  thoughts,  when  the 
outer  door  was  opened.  It  was  the  son  returning  from  his  work, 
no  doubt.  Elizabeth  rose,  and  went  to  meet  him,  anxious  to  have 
tidings  of  her  whereabouts  conveyed  to  Slogh-na-Dyack  before  night- 
fidl. 

She  had  her  hand  upon  the  door  between  the  two  rooms,  when 
another  hand  pushed  it  gently  open.  Drawing  back  a  little,  she  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  Malcolm  Forde. 

She  could  see,  plainly  enough,  that  for  the  first  few  moments 
he  failed  to  recognise  her  in  the  half-light  of  that  dismal  chamber. 
He  looked  at  her,  first  in  simple  wonder,  then  with  eager  scrutiny. 
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'  Good  God/  he  cried  at  last,  *  is  it  you  V 

'  Yes/  she  answered,  with  a  feehle  pitiful  attempt  to  take  things 
lightly.  'Did  you  not  know  we  were  such  near  neighbonrs? 
Strange,  isn't  it,  how  people  are  drawn  together  from  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  Parthians  and  Modes  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers 
in  Mesopotamia  ?' 

He  seemed  hardly  to  hear  her.  He  was  looking  at  the  bed, 
with  an  expression  of  unspeakable  horror. 

*  Come  into  the  next  room,'  he  said,  drawing  her  quickly  across 
the  threshold,  and  shutting  the  door  upon  the  sick  chamber.  *  What 
brought  you  to  this  place  T 

'  Accident.     I  came  here  to  find  shelter  from  the  rain.' 

*  You  had  better  have  stayed  in  the  rain.  But  God  grant  that 
you  may  have  taken  no  harm  !  I  come  here  daily,  and  stay  beside 
that  poor  creature's  bed  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  But  I  believe  cus- 
tom has  made  me  fever-proof.  You  must  get  home  instantly.  Lady 
Paulyn ;  and  take  all  possible  precautions  against  infection.  That 
woman  has  a  fever  which  may  be — which  I  fear  is — contagious ;  but 
I  trust  in  God  that  your  superb  health  may  defy  contagion,  if  you 
are  only  reasonably  careful.' 

He  opened  the  outer  door  to  its  widest  extent.  *  Let  us  have 
as  much  air  as  we  can,  even  if  we  have  some  rain  with  it,'  he  said. 
*  It  is  too  wet  for  you  to  go  home  on  foot.  I  must  find  some  one  to 
nm  to  Slogh-na-Dyack  and  fetch  your  carriage.' 

*  You  know  where  I  live,  then  V  with  a  wounded  air.  It  seemed 
so  stony-hearted  of  him  to  be  quite  familiar  with  the  fact  of  her 
vicinity,  and  yet  never  to  have  broken  down  the  barriers  of  reserve, 
never  to  have  approached  her  in  his  sacred  character.  To  be  care- 
ful for  all  the  rest  of  his  flock,  for  all  the  other  sinners  in  this  world 
— Fiji  islanders  even — and  to  have  not  one  thought,  not  one  care, 
no  touch  of  pity  for  her. 

*  Yes/  he  answered,  in  his  cool  grave  way,  imperturbable  as  the 
verj'  rock,  looking  at  his  watch  thoughtfully.  '  The  young  man  will 
not  be  home  till  seven  perhaps.  I  must  go  to  Slogh-narDyack  my- 
self.' 

*  What,  through  this  rain  !  0,  please  don't.  You'll  catch  your 
death  of  cold.' 

*  I  came  here  through  this  rain,  and  I  am  very  well  protected/ 
he  said,  glancing  at  his  mackintosh.  '  Yes,  that  is  the  only  way. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  stand  at  this  open  door  till  your  carriage 
comes  for  you.' 

*  But  if  that  poor  soul  should  call  me,  if  she  should  be  thirsty 
again,  I  can't  refuse  to  attend  to  her,  can  I,  Mr.  Forde  ?' 

*  What,  you  have  been  attending  to  her — hanging  over  her  to 
give  her  drink  ?'  with  a  look  of  intense  pain. 

*  Yes ;  I  have  been  arranging  her  bed  a  little,  and  giving  her 
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some  of  the  wine  yon  bronght,  and  doing  what  I  conld  to  make  her 
comfortable.  It  reminds  me  of — of  the  old  time  at  Hawleigh, 
▼hen  I  bad  a  short  attack  of  benevolence.  0,  please  don't  look  so 
iniioiis.  I  am  snre  not  to  catch  the  fever.  What  is  that  line  of 
somebody's? — **  Death  shnns  the  wretch  who  fain  the  blow  would 
meet.'*  I  am  just  the  kind  of  useless  person  who  never  dies  of  any- 
thing but  extr^e  old  age.  You  will  see  me  creeping  round  Hyde 
Pirk,  forty  years  hence,  in  a  yellow  chariot  and  a  poke  bonnet. 
^  pngi,^  and  a  ^iar-fecJd  companion/ 

*  Yon  have  not  left  off  your  old  random  talk/  he  said  regret- 
folly.  '  I  cannot  forbid  you  to  obey  the  dictates  of  humanity.  If 
the  poor  old  woman  should  ask  you  for  anything,  yon  must  give  it. 
But  do  not  bend  over  her  more  than  you  can  help,  and  do  not  stay 
m  that  room  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  have  arranged 
with  a  woman  at  Dunallen  to  come  and  nurse  her.  She  will  be  here 
to-night.' 

'  Fm  glad  of  that,  and  I  shall  be  still  more  glad  if  you  will  let 
me  contribute  to  your  poor.     May  I  send  you  a  cheque  to-morrow  ?' 

'  You  may  send  me  as  many  cheques  as  you  like.  And  now, 
good-bye.     The  carriage  will  be  here  before  I  can  return.' 

He  gave  her  his  hand,  with  an  air  so  frank  and  friendly  that  it 
stong  her  almost  as  if  it  had  been  an  insult,  pressed  the  little  ice- 
cold  band  she  gave  him  in  his  friendly  clasp,  and  went  out  into  the 
rain. 

*He  never,  never,  never  could  have  loved  me,'  she  said  to  her- 
self, looking  after  him  with  a  piteous  face,  and  bursting  into  a  pas- 
sion of  tears.  What  had  she  expected  ?  That  he,  Malcolm  Forde, 
the  man  who  had  given  his  life  to  God's  service,  would  fall  on  his 
knees  at  the  feet  of  Lord  Paulyn's  wife,  in  the  surprise  of  that 
sadden  meeting,  and  tell  her  how  she  had  broken  his  heart  five 
years  ago,  and  how  she  was  still  much  more  dear  to  him  than  hon- 
our, or  the  love  of  God  ? 

'  He  looked  frightened  at  the  idea  of  my  having  caught  the 
feTer,'  she  thought,  when  she  had  recovered  from  that  foolish  burst 
of  passionate  anger,  bitter  disappointment,  unreasoning  and  unrea- 
sonable love.  *  But  that  was  only  from  a  philanthropic  point  of  view  ; 
just  as  a  family  doctor  would  have  done.  Was  there  ever  any  one  so 
impenetrable  ?  One  would  think  we  had  never  been  more  than  the 
most  commonplace  acquaintance,  and  had  only  parted  from  each 
other  a  week  ago.' 

She  stood  leaning  against  the  door-post,  looking  at  the  dreary 
waste  of  sodden  turf,  the  fast-flowing  river,  the  mountain  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley,  which  was  like  a  twin  brother  of  the  moun- 
tain behind  the  cottage. 

She  stood  thus,  lost  in  gloomy  thought,  thought  that  was  more 
gloomy  than  the  landscape,  more  monotonous  than  the  rain,  when  a 
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footstep  souuded  a  little  way  off.  Sbc  looked  up  and  saw  Mr.  Forde 
coming  back  to  ber. 

'  I  met  a  lad  who  was  able  to  carrj-  the  measage  faster  than  I 
I  could,'  he  suid,  '  eo  I  havo  returned  to  prevent  your  ruiinuig  any 
*  iiBk  by  ministering  to  that  poor  soul  yonder.' 

He  looked  into  the  other  room;  the  woman  was  still  asleep.  He 
waited  a  little  by  the  bed-side,  and  then  came  back  to  the  doorway 
where  Elizabeth  stood  looking  out  at  the  turbid  water. 

'  Hovr  long  ia  it  since  you  were  caught  in  the  rain  ?'  he  asked — 
I  a  foolish  queslioD,  perhaps,  inasmuch  as  it  had  rained  without 
I  oeasing  for  the  last  four  horns. 

'  I  hardly  know  ;  it  seems  an  age.     I  was  wandering  about  the 

mountain  for  ever  30  long,  not  kuowing  what  to  do,  till  I  happened 

to  remember  this  cottage,   and  then   we   came   down,    my    poor 

I  drenched  dog  and  I,  and  crept  in  here  for  refuge.     And  I  seem  to 

I  have  been  here  half  a  lifetime.' 

Haifa  lifetime,  and  more  than  a  Hfetime,  she  thought ;  for  were 
sot  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  any  common  existence  concentrated  io 
this  meeting  with  him  ?  The  dog  was  Ucking  his  hand,  with  abject 
affection,  as  if  be  too  had  known  this  man  years  ago,  and  been 
parted  from  him,  and  loved  him  passionately  thi'oughoat  that 
Heverance  ;  but  strange  creatures  of  the  dog-tribe  had  a  habit  of 
iittacbing  themselves  to  Mr.  Forde. 

'  And  you  have  been  in  your  wet  clothes  all  this  time,'  he  said 
anidously,  with  the  pastor's  grave  solicitude,  not  the  lover's  alarm. 
'  I  fear  yon  may  suffer  for  this  unfortunate  business.' 

'  Rheumatism,  or  sciatica,  or  lumbago,  or  something  of  that 
•■kind,'  she  said  ;  '  those  seem  such  old  woman's  complaints.  I  dare- 
say I  shall  have  a  fearful  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  my  doctor  and 
I  will  call  it  neuralgia,  out  of  politeness.  No  one  on  the  right  sida 
of  thirty  would  own  to  rheumatism.'  This,  with  her  lightest  good- 
society  manner.^ 

'  I  should  recommend  you  to  send  for  your  doctor  directly  jou 
get  home,  and  take  precautionary  measures.' 

'  I  have  no  doctor,'  she  answered,  a  little  impatiently ;  '  I  hate 
doctors.  They  could  not  save  the  child  I  loved^and — '  Her  lip 
quivered,  and  the  dark  beautiful  eyes  filled,  but  she  brushed  away 
the  tears  quickly,  deeply  ashamed  of  that  confession  of  weakness. 

'  You  have  lost  a  child  ?'  said  Mr.  Forde ;  '  I  heard  nothing  of 
that.  I  know  very  little  of  the  history  of  my  old  friends  since  I 
left  England.  I  did  bear  of  your  dear  father's  death,  and  was 
deeply  grieved,  but  I  have  hoard  little  mote  of  those  I  knew  at 
Hawleigh,' 

Not  a  word  of  bcr  marriage ;  but  he  bad  heard  of  that,  no  doubt ; 
had  heard  and  had  felt  no  surprise,  taking  it  for  granted  that  she 
was  engaged  to  Lord  Paulyn,  whOT_he  act  forth  upon  his  n 
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'I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  hear  you  Lave  lost  one  so  dear  to  you. 
fiat  God,  who  saw  fit  to  take  your  little  one  away,  may,  in  his  good 
time — ' 

'  Please  do  not  say  that  to  me.     I  know  what  you  are  going  to 

saj;  it  has  been  said  to  me  so  often,  and  it  only  makes  me  more 

miserable.  I  could  neyer  lore  another  child  as  I  loved  him,  the  one 

who  was  snatched  away  from  me  just  when  he  was  growing  brighter 

aDd  lovelier  every  day.     I  could  never  trust  myself  to  love  another 

child.    I  would  keep  it  a  stranger  to  my  heart.    I  would  take  pains 

to  keep  it  at  a  distance  from  me.     I  should  think  it  a  dishonour  to 

my  dead  boy  to  love  any  other  child.  But  don't  let  us  speak  of  him. 

I  have  been  forbidden  ever  to  speak  or  to  think  of  him.' 

*  Forbidden  ?     By  whom  ?' 
'  By  the  doctors.     I  don't  know  what  made  me  speak  of  him 

just  now.     It  is  like  letting  loose  a  flood  of  poisoned  waters.' 

He  looked  at  her  gravely,  wonderingly,  with  a  look  of  unspeak- 
able sorrow.  Was  it  for  this  she  had  broken  faith  with  him  ?  Had 
all  the  splendours  and  vanities  of  the  world  brought  her  so  little  joy  ? 
The  wan  and  sunken  cheek,  the  too  brilliant  eye,  told  of  a  heart  ill 
ftt  ease,  of  a  life  tliat  was  not  peace. 

'  Let  us  talk  of  yourself,'  she  said,  in  an  eager  hurried  manner. 
*  I  hope  you  found  Uie  life — about  which  you  had  dreamed  so  long 
— a  realisation  of  your  brightest  visions  ?' 

'  Yes,'  he  answered  with  a  fiEir-off  look,  which  of  old  had  always 
suggested  to  Elizabeth  that  she  was  of  very  small  account  in  Us 
^iie.  '  Yes,  I  have  not  been  disappointed ;  God  has  been  very  good  to 
I  go  back  to  my  work  at  the  close  of  this  year,  and  to  work 
a  wider  field.' 
'  You  go  back  again,  back  again  to  that  strange  world !'  with  a 
it  shudder.     '  How  little  you  can  care  for  your  life,  and  for  all 
it  makes  life  worth  having !' 
'  For  life  itself,  for  the  bare  privilege  of  existence  in  this  par- 
^^colar  world,  I  do  not  care  very  much ;  but  I  should  like  to  be 
^^ennitted  to  finish  my  work,  so  fiEu*  as  one  man  can  finish  his  allotted 
>riion  of  so  vast  a  work.' 
'  And  the  savages,'  said  Elizabeth,  'did  they  never  try  to  kill 
rou?' 

'  No,'  he  answered,  smiling  at  her  look  of  terror.  '  Before  they 
^doold  quite  make  up  their  minds  to  do  that,  I  had  taught  them  to 
^ve  me.' 

*  And  you  will  go  out  to  them  again,  and  die  there  !  For  if  they 
spAre  you,  fever  will  strike  you  down,  perhaps,  or  the  sea  swallow 
you  up  alive  in  some  horrible  shipwreck.  How  can  you  be  so  cruel 
— to  yourself  ?' 

'  Cruel  to  myself  in  choosing  a  pathway  that  has  already  led  me 
to  happiness,  or  at  least  to  supreme  content !' 
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'  Supreme  content !  What,  yon  had  nothing  to  regret  in  that 
dreaiy,  dreary  world  ?  0,  I  know  that  it  is  full  of  flowers  and 
Bplendid  tropical  foliage,  and  roofed  over  vrith  blue  skies,  and  lighted 
by  larger  stars,  and  washed  by  greener  waves,  than  we  ever  see  here; 
bnt  it  must  be  bo  dreary — twelve  thousand  miles  from  everything.* 

'  Fron^ Boud ■  street,  and  the  Burlington -arcade,  and  the  BoyftI 
Academy,  and  the  opera-houses,"  said  Mr,  Forde,  as  if  be  had  beee 
talking  to  a  wayward  child. 

'  Do  yon  think  I  am  not  tired  enough  of  those  things  and  tluB 
world  ?'  she  cried  passionately.  '  Why  do  you  spoak  to  me  as  if  I 
were  a  baby  that  had  never  cut  open  the  parchment  of  its  toy-dmm 
to  find  out  where  the  noise  came  &om?  I  asked  you  a  question  jost 
now.      Had  you  nothing  to  regret  iu  yoiir  South-Sea  islands  ?' 

'  Nothing,  except  my  own  worldly  nature,  which  still  clung  to 
the  things  of  earth.' 

She  looked  at  him  curiously,  wondering  whether  she  was  one  of 
those  things  of  earth  for  which  his  weak  soul  had  hankered.  His 
perfect  coolness  was  beyond  measure  exasperating  to  her.  It  was 
not  that  she  for  one  moment  ignored  the  fact  that  for  those  two 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  friendship — no  sweet  communion 
of  soul  with  soul,  secure  from  all  peril  of  earthly  passion,  in  that 
calm  region  where  love  has  never  entered.  She  knew  that  this 
accidental  meeting  was  a  thing  not  to  be  repeated  without  hasard 
to  her  peace  in  this  world  and  the  next,  or  to  such  poor  semblance 
of  peace  as  was  still  hers.  Yet  she  was  angry  with  him  for  his 
placid  smile,  his  friendly  anxiety  for  bor  welfare,  the  quiet  tones 
that  had  never  faltered  since  he  first  greeted  her,  the  grave  eyes 
that  looked  at  ber  with  snch  passionless  kindliness.  If  he  bad  said 
to  her,  '  Elizabeth,  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  you — we  must  meet 
no  more  upon  this  earth'—  she  would  have  been  content ;  but,  as 
it  was,  sbo  stood  looking  moodily  down  at  the  angry  river,  dyed  red 
with  the  clay  from  its  nigged  hanks,  telling  herself  over  and  over 
again  that  he  had  never  loved  her,  that  be  was  altogether  adamant. 

Being  a  woman,  and  not  a  woman  strong  in  the  power  of  self- 
government,  sbo  could  not  long  devour  her  heart  in  silence.  The 
wayward  reckless  spirit  sought  a  relief  in  words,  however  foolish. 

'You  do  not  even  ask  me  if  I  am  happy,'  she  said,  'or  how 
I  prospered  after  your  desertion  of  me.' 

'  Desertion  !'  ho  echoed,  with  a  short  laugh  ;  '  women  have  a 
curious  way  of  misstating  facts.  My  desertion  of  you  !  Desertion 
is  a  good  word.  Forgive  me  for  not  having  inquired  after  your  happi- 
ness. Lady  Paulj-n.  I  bad  a  right  to  suppose  that  you  were  as  happy 
as  every  woman  ought  to  be  who  has  deliberately  chosen  her  own  lot 
in  life.    I  trust  tlie  choice  in  your  ease  was  a  fortunate  one.' 

'  I  had  no  choice,'  she  answered,  in  a  doll  despairing  tone,  look- 
ing at  the  river,  not  daring  to  look  at  him.     '  I  had  no  choice.     I 
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went  the  way  Fate  drifted  me,  as  helpless  or  as  indifferent  as  that 
tangle  of  weeds  yonder,  carried  headlong  down  the  stream.  I  was 
miserable  at  home  with  my  sisters ;  so,  thinking  any  kind  of  life 
most  be  better  than  the  life  I  led  with  them,  I  married.  I  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  my  marriage  5  it  has  given  me  all  the  things 
I  used  to  fancy  I  cared  about,  long  ago,  when  I  was  a  vain  silly 
girl ;  nor  have  I  any  right  to  complain  of  my  husband,  for  he  has 
been  much  better  to  me  than  I  have  ever  been  to  him.' 

'  Why  do  you  palter  with  the  truth  ?'  he  cried  sternly,  turning 

upon  her  with  an  angrier  look  than  she  had  seen  in  his  face,  eyen 

on  the  day  when  they  parted.     '  Why  do  you  try  to  disguise  plain 

£&cts,  and  to  deceive  me,  even  now  ?  What  pleasure  can  it  give  you 

to  fool  me  just  once  more  ?     What  do  you  mean  by  being  drifted 

into  your  marriage,  or  why  pretend  that  you  married  Lord  Paulyn 

because  you  were  miserable  at  home  ?     You  were  engaged  to  him 

before  you  left  your  aunt's  house.  You  were  married  to  him  as  soon 

as  my  back  was  turned.' 

'That  is  false !'  cried  Elizabeth.     ' I  was  not  engaged  to  him 
till  you  had  left  England.' 

'  What,  he  was  not  your  accepted  lover  when  I  saw  you  in  Eaton- 
place — when  I  showed  you  that  newspaper  ?' 

*  He  was  not.  The  newspaper  and  you  were  both  wrong.  I  had 
refused  Lord  Paulyn  twice.  The  last  rejection  took  place  the  night 
before  that  morning,  the  night  of  the  private  theatricals  at  the 
Rancho.'  She  held  her  head  high  now,  the  sweet  lips  curved  in  a 
scornful  smile,  proud  of  her  foUy — proud,  even  though  she  had 
wrecked  her  own  life,  and  had  perchance  shadowed  his,  by  that 
very  foolishness. 

'  And  you  suffered  me  to  think  you  the  basest  of  women — to 
surrender  that  whieh  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  very  life — only  be- 
cause you  were  too  proud  to  tell  me  the  truth  !' 

*  Would  you  have  believed  if  I  had  told  you  ?  I  donH  think 
yon  would.  You  had  judged  me  beforehand.  You  would  hardly  let 
me  speak.  You  believed  a  printed  lie  rather  than  my  piteous  looks 
— the  love  that  had  almost  offered  itself  to  you  unasked  that  night 
at  Hawleigh.  You  could  think  that  a  woman  who  loved  you  like 
that  would  change  in  two  little  months — could  be  tempted  away 
from  you  by  the  love  of  rank  and  money.  I  never  thought  that  you 
could  leave  me  like  that.  I  was  sure  that  you  would  come  back  to 
me.  0  God,  how  I  waited  and  watched  for  your  coming !  how  I 
hated  those  fine  sunshiny  rooms  in  Eaton -place  which  saw  my 
misery !  And  then  when  I  went  back  to  Hawleigh,  thinking  I  might 
see  yon  again,  perhaps,  and  you  might  forgive  me,  I  was  just  in 
time  to  hear  your  farewell  sermon.  And  when  I  went  to  your  lodgings 
the  next  morning,  to  beg  for  your  forgiveness — yes,  I  wanted  you 
to  forgive  me  before  you  left  us  all  for  ever — I  was  just  too  late  to 
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see  joa.    Fate  was  adverse  once  more.     The  train  had  carried  yea 
away.' 

'  You  went  to  my  lodgings  !*  he  exclaimed^  with  breathless  in- 
tensity.    '  Yon  would  have  asked  me  to  forgive  you,  me,  the  blisi 
besotted  fool  who  had  been  duped  by  his  own  passion !    Yon  lav^ed 
me  well  enough  to  have  done  that,  Elizabeth !' 

'  I  would  have  kissed  the  dust  at  your  feet.  There  is  no  hunxili- 
ation  I  could  have  deemed  too  great  if  I  could  have  only  won  y  om 
forgiveness ;  not  won  your  love  back  again — the  hope  of  that  load 
no  place  in  my  heart.* 

*  My  love!'  he  said,  with  a  bitter  smile.     *  When  did  that  ^^cr 
cease  to  be  yours  ?' 

Her  whole  face  changed  as  he  spoke,  glorified  by  the  greatcB.  <8S 
of  her  joy.  He  had  loved  her  once — and  that  once  had  been  for  e^^^r! 

But  not  long  did  passion  hold  Malcolm  Forde  in  its  thrall.  IHe 
felt  the  foolishness  of  his  words  so  soon  as  they  had  been  utters  ^. 

'  It  is  worse  than  idle  to  speak  of  these  Uiings  now/  he  s^ud. 
*  If  I  wronged  you  by  a  groundless  accusation,  you  wronged  me  ^  till 
more  deeply  by  withholding  the  truth.  That  day  changed  the  colcnr 
of  our  lives.  Of  my  life  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  the  life  to  whid  I 
had  long  aspired,  which  I  would  have  sacrificed  for  no  lesser  reason 
than  my  love  for  you.  It  has  fully  satisfied  my  desires.  I  will  xiot 
say  there  have  been  no  thorns  in  my  path,  only  that  it  is  a  pcith 
from  which  no  earthly  temptation  could  now  withdraw  me.  for 
yourself.  Lady  Paulyn,  I  can  only  trust — as  I  shall  pray  in  maixrj  a 
prayer  in  the  days  to  come,  when  we  two  shall  be  on  opposite  si.^^ 
of  the  world — that  your  life  may  be  filled  with  all  the  bless£^>8^ 
which  Heaven  reserves  for  those  who  strive  to  make  the  best  ua^  ®* 
earthly  advantages.' 

*  You  mean  that  having  made  a  wretched  mistake  in  my  i*:^^" 
riage,  and  having  lost  the  child  who  made  life  bright  for  me,  I  •^ 
to  console  myself  by  church-going  and  district-visiting,  and  by  ^^^ 
ing  my  name  in  the  subscription  list  of  every  charity.' 

*The  field  is  very  wide,'  ho  said,  every  trace  of  passion  g^tf^^ 
from  voice  and  manner.     '  You  need  not  be  restricted  to  a  casr^^^^' 
tional  role.     There  are  innumerable  modes  of  helping  one's  fe^^-*^*^ 
creatures,  and  no  one  need  despair  of  originality  in  well-doing.' 

'  It  is  not  in  me,'  she  answered  wearily.     *  And  if  I  were 
so  inclined  to  help  my  fellow  creatures,  my  opportunities 
forward  are  likely  to  be  limited.     I  have  been  guilty  of  ci 
extravagance ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  calculate  the  expense  of  what 
does  in  society,  and  I  never  was  good  at  mental  arithmetic.    In  pf 
words,  I  have  made  my  husband  angry  by  the  amount  of  my  h:  ^ 
and  I  sliall  henceforward  have  very  little  money  at  my  commanr^ 

'  I  should  have  supposed  that  Lady  Paulyn's  pin-money  wi  ^ 

be  an  ample  fund  for  benevolence,  which  need  not  always  be  cos  ""^tT/ 
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nid  Mr,  FonJe,  conceiving  this  aelf- abasement  to  be  merely  a  mode  ' 
rf ncnsitig  her  disinclination  for  a  life  of  uBefalaess. 

'I have  no  pin-money,'  she  answered  carelessly.     '  I  refused  to   1 
htie  a  eetUemcnt.     When  a  woman  marries  as  much  above  her  aa 
I  £d,  there  is  always  an  idea  of  siile  and  barter.    I  wotild  not  have 
the  price  set  down  in  the  bond.' 

'  Your  husband  will  no  doubt  remember  that  generous  refusal 
iriwn  he  has  recovered  from  any  vexation  your  unthinking  estrava- 
§uce  Buy  have  caused  bim.' 

*I  don't  know.    We  have  a  knack  of  saying  disagreeable  things 
to  each  other.     I  have  not  mnch  indulgence  to  expect  from  him. 
Do  yoa  ever  pass  our  house  at  Slogh-na-Dyacli  ?' 
'Sometimes.' 

'Sometimes,'  she  thougbt,  with  exceeding  bitterness;  and  be 
h»i  never  been  tempted  to  cross  the  threshold,  never  constrained,  in 
his  own  despite,  as  passion  would  constrain  a  man  who  could  feel,  to 
ent*r  the  house  in  which  she  lived,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  whether 
ihc  vas  happy  or  miserable. 

'  And  yet  he  talks  of  having  never  ceased  to  lovo  me, '  she  said 
to  beiBelf. 

Then  resuming  her  old  light  tone — the  tone  that  bad  so  often 
juwd  upon  his  ear  in  the  bygone  time — she  said, 

'  When  nest  you  pass  Slogb-na-Dyack,  think  of  me  as  a  prisoner 
inside  those  high  white  walls,  a  prisoner  looking  out  at  the  water, 
and  envying  the  white-sailed  ships  that  are  sailing  round  Can- 
ipe,  the  aea-gnlls  flying  over  the  hills.  It  is  a  very  fine  house,  and 
I  have  everything  in  it  that  a  reasonable  woman  conid  desire ;  but 
I  feel  that  it  is  my  prison,  somehow.' 
'  How  do  you  mean  ?' 

'Lord  Paolyn  bas  brought  me  here  to  retrench.  He  is  a 
millioBaire,  I  believe,  but  millionaires  are  not  fond  of  spending 
nioney,  and,  as  I  told  you  just  now,  I  have  B]>cnt  his  with  both 
huida.  Pray  don't  think  that  I  am  complaining,  only — only, 
"ben  you  go  past  my  bouse,  think  of  me  as  a  solitary  prisoner  within 
ilswallB,  and  pity  me  if  you  can,' 

The  asBtuued  lightness  was  all  gone  now,  and  in  its  stead  came 
piteotts  tones  of  appeal. 

•Pity  yon!'  he  cried  passionately.  'Are  you  tiying  to  find  out 
the  quickeflt  way  to  break  my  heart  ?  Yon  had  always  a  knack  at 
plsyiiig  with  hearts.  Elizabeth,  do  not  speak  to  me  any  more. 
Ktj  me.  I  am  weaker  than  water.  Why  do  you  not  tell  me  that 
.wq  are  happy — that  the  world,  and  the  pleasures  and  triiunpbs  of 
ttie  world,  are  all-sufficient  for  yon  ?  Why  do  you  wish  to  distract 
tnysoul  by  these  suggestions  of  misery?  And  to-night,  perhaps, 
raoBgrt  your  friends,  you  will  be  all  life  and  brightnoas — a  creature 
ef  sinilee  and  sunshine — as  you  were  in  the  play  that  night.' 
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'l  cau  act  still/  she  aaiil,  with  a  faint  kugb,  'But  it  is  too^ 
much  trouble  tg  do  tlut  ut  Slogh-na-Dyack.  I  have  no  frisxida  1 
there ;  it  la  u  hfirmilage,  nilliout  the  peace  of  mind  that  can  make  I 
*  a  henuitage  pleasant.  Duu't  look  at  me  so  son'owfuliy.  I  shall  go  I 
back  to  Louilon,  I  daresay,  in  the  spring,  if  I  am  good,  and  slsnll] 
give  parties,  and  spend  more  money,  while  yon  ai-e  among  your  ^FijU 
islanders.*  j 

Malcolm  Forde  answered  nothing,  but  stood  with  a  gloomy  l>iro«| 
staring  at  the  rushing  water.  M'hat  a  shallow  nature  it  seemed,  -ft-biM 
80ui  of  the  girl  he  had  lored  once  and  for  ever ;  what  a  childish  j>^r'^ 
vereity  and  capricionsneas,  and  yet  what  dreary  suggeatioua  tkm^Jfl 
were  in  all  her  talk  of  a  depth  of  misery  lurking  below  this  se^*^'*' 
ing  lightness  !  Ah,  what  torture  to  part  from  her  thus,  knoiv-i-Wg 
nothing  of  what  her  life  was  like  in  the  present,  what  it  might  l>«2 
come  in  the  future ;  knowing  only  that  it  was  not  peace,  and  tl>^ 
all  those  loftier  hopes  and  nobler  dreams  which  had  sustained  l^-iA 
in  the  darkest  hours  of  his  existence  were  to  her  a  dead  letter  !  | 

They  kept  silence,  both  watching  that  dork  and  turbid  riv^'^ 
almost  as  if  it  had  been  that  river  iu  the  onder  world  by  wl«.i''^ 
they  must  each  stand  one  day,  waiting  for  the  grim  ferrjinan.  13*" 
in  a  little  while  the  sound  of  wheels  mingled  with  the  noise  of  -fco* 
water  —  wheels  and  horses*  feet  approaching  swiftly  on  the  «*'^' 
mountain  road. 

'Thank  God!'  said  Mr.  Forde;  'the  carriage  at  last,  ff^'* 
you  shiver !  I  must  beg  you  to  remember  what  I  have  said  abc^  *** 
taking  prompt  means  to  ward  off  cold,  and  it  would  ho  as  well  ^ 
take  some  prooantionory  steps  against  infection :  not  that  I  fear  ^-^^T 
danger  from  that,'  ho  added  hopefully.  Then,  looking  at  her  wl  ^^ 
undisguised  tenderness— for  was  it  not,  as  he  believed,  his  very  1*-^^ 
look? — 'Elizabeth,  I  shall  pray  for  you  ail  my  life.  If  the  praye^*^ 
of  any  other  than  yourself  can  give  yon  peace  and  good  thonghrf'^ 
and  a  happy  life,  you  will  never  lack  those  blessings.     Good-bye.' 

He  held  her  hand  for  a  little  while,  looking  at  her  with  tho»<^ 
dark  searching  eyes  which  she  had  feared  even  before  phe  love*^ 
him,  looking  through  her  very  seal,  trying  to  pierce  the  thin  veil  o»* 
pretence,  to  fathom  the  mystery  within.  But  even  at  the  last  ah^' 
was  a  mystery  too  deep  for  his  plummet-line. 

'  Good-bye,'  she  said,  and  not  one  word  more,  remembering  that 
other  parting,  when,  if  speech  could  have  come  out  of  her  stubborn 
lips,  she  might  have  kept  him  all  her  life.  What  could  she  say  now 
except  good-bye  ? 

He  put  her  into  the  dainty  Uttie  brougham,  wrapped  her  in  the 
soft  folds  of  a  fnr-hned  carriage-rug,  gave  the  coachman  strict  injunc- 
tions to  drive  homo  as  fast  as  his  horses  would  safely  carry  liim, 
and  then  stood  bare-headed  at  the  cottage -door  watching 
departure. 
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'  0,  do  but  think 
You  atAod  upoD  the  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  lb'  incoDstaDt  billowa  dancicg,' 

An  the  Temple  Pier — high  water  or  thereabouts — the  tide  etill 
^  linnying  atrongly  npwarda  iu  mid-stream,  bat  huDgiog  lazily 
•liHit  the  twirls  and  eddies  by  the  shore ;  on  the  Temple  Pier — time, 
Sihuday,  one  hour  past  noon,  and  short  of  the  ebb — etands  a  group 
ofUo  or  three  persona,  apart  from  the  crowd  of  river-farera  who 
lluong  the  floating  platform. 

It  is  a  fine  breezy  day,  and  there  ia  a  rare  spring-tide  flooding 
H.  Oreat  masses  of  muddy  effervescing  waters  twist  and  roll,  seethe 
vA  boil,  and  flash  the  foaming  crests  of  their  brown  wavelets  under 
tliB  eye  of  the  yellow-visaged  sun  ;  and  hnrrj-ing  upwards  too,  upon 
tbe  breast  of  this  impetuous  tide,  all  the  fleet  of  Thamesis  share 
'l«  tiirob  and  pulse. 

The  swart  and  noisy  tug  drags  a  long  train  of  swinging  barges 

•tits  tail;  the  high-piled  hay-boat  froai  the  Medway  drives  crabwise 

w  ita  course,  as  fast  as  wind  and  sail  and  rushing  tide  and  massive 

•^Mp  can  carry  it.     Hoys  and  billyboys  arc  speeding  on  ;  gigs  and 

"Berries  spin  like  tops  upon  their  upward  way.     Steamers  too,  gay 

,     *itli  peunous,  crowded  with  holiday -makers,  dash  onwards  on  the 

I     "'St  ofthe  grand  tidal  wave;  and  the  big  ttravesend  boat,  with  the 

black-and-white  diamond  funnel,  (juite  a  aea-going  craft  among  this 

CTojtJof  (jgg.ghella,  paddles  majestically  to  hor  moorings.     Giving 

LyUH^o,  with  lively  brazen  tongue,  to  all  this  stir  and  movement, 
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the  band  of  the  Royal  Middlesex  Rifles  peals  forth  a  gallant  march ; 
and  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  Citizen  K,  now  lyiog  alongside'  the 
pier,  are  all  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Daily  Mentor  Rowing 
Clab ;  for  this  is  the  great  fete-day  of  the  Clab,  and  they  are  all  for 
Putney  bound,  with  favouring  wind  and  tide ;  and  there  shall  be 
many  races  rowed  in  skiif  and .  gig,  in  tiny  wager-boats  and  sharp 
long-reaching  *  eight.* 

The  group  I  mentioned  just  now  consists  of  a  man  and  woman, 
respectable  people  no  doubt,  but  with  nothing  remarkable  about 
them,  and  a  girl,  evidently  their  daughter.  She  is  remarkable  be- 
cause she  is  beautiful.  The  pure  and  classical  contour  of  her  face, 
her  wealth  of  golden  hair,  her  eyes  of  steadfast  cerulean  blue,  her 
firm  but  ripe  and  dewy  lips,  her  clear-cut  chin,  her  figure  rounded, 
shapely,  noble,  would  mark  her  anywhere  as  beautiful. 

'  Come,  now,  if  you're  going,'  cried  one  of  the  piermen,  prepar- 
ing to  cast  off  the  gangway. 

*  Come  along,  Patty,  we  can't  lose  our  trip  along  of  your  young 
man,'  cried  the  re^^pectable-looking  man. 

*  0,  one  half-minute,  father,  one  half-minute  !'  There  were  dis- 
tress, disappointment,  disenchantment  in  the  girl's  face  as  she 
turned  away  to  the  boat ;  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden  it  lightened 
up  into  a  glow  ineffable ;  her  lips  parted,  her  white  teeth  shone 
out,  her  eyes,  strained  and  stretched  with  watching,  rounded  with 
full  glowing  orbs.  This  mood,  however,  lasted  for  a  moment  only ; 
in  the  next  she  was  the  shy  coy  maiden,  and  followed  her  parents 
obediently  across  the  narrow  gangway  into  the  boat.  But  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  come. 

This  little  scene  was  watched  with  much  interest  and  some 
amusement  by  a  middle-aged  man,  who  wore  a  light  alpaca  over- 
coat and  straw-coloured  gloves.  A  man  with  a  face  good-humoured 
if  somewhat  coarse,  keen  and  intelligent  eyes,  mouth  mobile  but 
sensual,  and  light  flowing  beard  and  moustache.  He  was  evidently 
an  important  man  with  the  Daily  Mentor's  boat.  The  master  of  the 
steamer  touched  his  hat  to  him  ;  the  printer's  devils — redeemed  and 
cleansed — who  formed  a  little  knot  by  the  prow  of  the  boat,  nudged 
each  other  and  whispered,  *  That's  Mr.  Bilfil.*  For  Mr.  Bilfil  was  a 
part  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Mentor,  and  a  great  man  in  many  ways. 

But  Mr.  Bilfil  frowned  a  little  when  he  saw  a  good-looking  youth 
spring  from  the  pier,  cjid,  lightly  leaping  over  the  side-rails,  place 
himself  beside  beautiful  Patty. 

*  0,  we'd  quite  given  you  up,  Mr.  Hulse,*  said  the  young  lady  in 
the  most  iudiflereut  tone  she  could  assimic. 

*  I'm  late,  am  I  not  ?  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  The  chief  nailed 
me  just  as  I  was  starting,  and  kept  me  jawing  with  him  for  ten 
minutes.  I've  had  such  a  run.  I'm  afraid  something  will  go  crack, 
I'm  palpitating  so.' 
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'  Toa  'aYen*t  got  anything  the  matter  with  your  'art,  I  hope, 
Kr.  Ulse  ?'  said  Robinson — he  was  a  compositor  in  the  Daily  Mentor 
office — ^looking  ronnd  and  winking. 

Patty  tossed  her  head — ^it  was  not  in  this  way  such  subjects 
siionid  be  approached. 

£dward  Hulse  was  a  young  man  of  two-  or  three-and-twenty 

J'e^rs,  who  had  served  his  articles  with  Messrs.  Paston  and  Brett,  soli- 

dt4)r8,  the  former  being  his  uncle,  and  was  now  employed  by  tbem 

*^    a  salary,  as  a  clerk.     His  father  was  old  Fleetwood  Hulse,  the 

*6^«iit  of  the  South-of-England  Drain-pipe  and  Tile  Company,  a  man 

^fco  had  seen  better,  that  is  more  prosperous,  days.     Edward  lived 

^^th  his  fiftther  and  mother  and  his  sister  Lucy  in  a  house  by  the  river- 

^^<ie,  belonging  to  the  Drain-pipe  Company,  lying  close  to  their  wharf, 

^i^c  Ebbsfleet  wharf  and  warehouse.      He  was  decidedly  superior 

social  status  to  the  Robinsons.     Both  they  and  he  felt  it,  and 

^re  uncomfortable  in  consequence.    Patty,  by  herself,  was  glorious, 

cl^lightful ;  but  Patty,  with  papa  and  mamma  in  company,  was  still 

■^^aatiful,  still  charming,  but — well,  a  little  flat. 

Edward  knew  that  he  was  doing  a  very  foolish  thing  in  the 
^^timation  of  all  his  sensible  friends.  He  had  made  Patty's  ac- 
^Yiiaintance  in  an  unorthodox  way,  helping  her  over  a  crossing  one 
^^ymthe  City;  and  fascinated  by  her  beauty,  he  had  improved  his 
^^I^portunities,  and  there  was  no  doubt — Patty  had  no  doubt — that 
*^^  was  very  much  in  love  with  her.  But  each  had  felt  it  to  be  a 
^^^mcial  test  when  she  invited  him  to  join  them^  on  this  excursion  up 
e  river.  To  appear  as  Patty's  lover  before  her  father  and  mother 
quite  a  different  thing  from  those  delightful  surreptitious  walks, 
en  he  would  Ue  in  wait  for  her  as  she  returned  to  her  home  in 
niity-square,  and  would  take  one  or  two  delightful  turns  with  her 
and  the  Tower  gardens.  There,  was  mystery,  romance ;  here, 
^ain  prosaic  matter  of  fact.  It  was  a  serious  thing  this  trip  on  the 
^er  to  Master  Edward ;  it  meant  making  up  his  mind,  it  meant 
ing  asked  as  to  his  'intentions,'  it  meant  making  a  plunge  down- 
ards  in  the  social  scale,  it  meant  owning  for  beaux  parents  a  some- 
liat  vulgar  printer  and  his  wife,  who  let  lodgings  in  Trinity -square, 
ower-hili.  Now  he  was  a  prudent  youth,  and  very  much  of  a 
^hilisUne,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  ahead  ;  and  he  didn't 
all  this.  But  he  was  fascinated  and  enthralled  by  Patty,  and 
€  could  do  no  less. 
Nevertheless,  when  Robinson  pere  asked  him  about  his  '  'art,'  ho 
^laddered. 

Bat  Patty  was  a  girl  of  tact  and  nerve,  and  was  quite  alive  to 

^le  difficulties  of  the  position.     She  neatly  brought  her  father  into 

Contact  with  Parkins,  who  always  engaged  him  in  a  political  discus- 

^ioQ,  and,  after  placing  her  mamma  in  a  comfortable  seat  near  the 

Wler,  led  her  lover  to  the  fore  part  of  the  boat. 


But 
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'  Let  U3  go  into  the  stem,  Patty;  there  is  nobody  there,  and  we 
cim  have  a  capital  talk  there.     I  hate  being  in  a.  crowd.' 

Now,  although  there  was  not  any  regulation  on  the  subject,  yet 
it  was  well  understood  that  the  after  part  of  the  boat  was  reseired 
for  the  proprietors  of  the  DaUy  Mentor,  their  friends  and  any  of 
the  superior  staff  who  might  «are  to  join  the  party.  Conseq^nently 
Patty  hesitated  when  Edward  asked  her  to  go  aft  with  him. 

'  I  don't  think  it  would  be  liked,'  she  said;  'I  don't  think  we 
ha^e  any  business  there.' 

A  quick  look  of  impatience  crossed  Edward's  face.  Again  he 
knew  himself  in  a  false  position,  again  felt  the  gall  of  social  prejudice. 

'  You  won't  mind  staying  with  me  a  little  while,'  said  Patty, 
looking  at  him  meekly.  '  When  we  get  to  Putney  you  can  go  ashore, 
and  see  your  fine  Mends,  and  leave  poor  me  to  myseK.' 

'I'll  stay  with  you  anywhere,  always,'  whispered  Edward  fer- 

'ontly  in  her  ear,  ashamed  of  himself  for  Lis  short  fit  of  ill-temper. 

But  his  equanimity  was  more  sorely  tried  when,  shortly  afterwards, 

the  burly  Mr.  Bilfil  pushed  bis  way  to  where  tbey  were  standing. 

Why,  Patty,'  he  said,  'you're  getting  prettier  and  prettier  every 

Patty  was  pleased  with  the  notice  and  flattery  of  Mr.  BUfil. 
He  was  to  her  a  prince,  the  great  man  of  her  little  world. 

And  you've  got  your  sweetheart  too,  I  see ;  silly  girl,  silly  girl, 
H  you  only  knew  when  you  are  well  off. 

Edward  grew  hot  and  furious,  and  yet  didn't  know  how  to  resent 
this  tone  of  superiority.  Heroics  were  out  of  place ;  still,  to  he  sat 
upon  by  this  fat  straw-coloured  man  was  onendiirable.  Just  then 
th«y  touched  Waterloo  Pier. 

'  Has  the  George  Peahody  gone  up  ?'  shouted  a  man  who  had 
Just  rushed  on  to  the  pier. 

'Ain't  Been  'uu  ;  I'd  a  'ooked  'im  if  I  'ad,'  cried  one  of  the  pier- 
men,  who  was  prodding  with  his  boathook  at  a  bundle  of  brown- 
paper  which  was  circling  in  an  eddy  at  the  pier-side. 
'  Yes,  she's  gone,'  shouted  another. 

'They  shouldn't  call  boats  by  masculine  names,'  remarked  Mr. 
Bilfil ;  '  one  gets  confused  in  one's  genders.  Hullo,  Markwood,  what 
brings  you  here  ?  you  ain't  a  Mentor  man  ?' 

Markwood  was  the  man  who  had  been  inquiring  for  the  George 
j-  Peahody,  and  who,  finding  he,  or  she,  had  passed,  had  leaped  ou 

hoard  Citizen  K,  the  Mentor  boat. 
I  'No,  captain,"  cried  Markwood,  'I've  got  a  little  bit  of  reapect- 

|,  ability  left  about  me,  thank  goodness;  but  I  don't  mind  being  seen 

I  in  your  company  as  far  as  Putney,     1  want  to  see  a  youngster  of 

L mine  pull  in  the  London  eight.     Hullo,  Ned,'  ho  said,  'you  here!' 

^^^H  Markwood  was  a  man  whom  everybody  liked.     He  was  a  confi- 

^^^H  dential  clerk  to  Messrs.  Paston  and  Brett,  and  knew  as  much  of  law 
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18  a  Thames  watennan,  bnt  he  was  np  to  eyerything  else.  Did  yon 
wint  a  boll-papy  or  a  seat  in  Parliament^  Markwood  wotdd  introdnce 
yoQ  to  the  man  who  woold  proyide  yon  with  either.  He  knew  all 
ibont  the  crews  for  the  next  boat-race,  could  tell  you  their  weights 
to  an  onneOy  their  styles  and  capabilities.  He  would  put  you  on  to  a 
good  outsider  for  the  Derby;  he  could  tell  you  about  the  picture  M. 
WIS  painting,  or  the  book  that  N.  was  writing.  Always  doing  a  good 
tarn  for  somebody,  he  had  always  time  to  do  another  good  turn  for 
somebody  else.  A  genial  companion  over  pipes  and  grog,  a  tender 
capable  friend  by  a  sick-bed,  there  was  no  one  who  had  Imown  John 
Markwood  who  hadn't  felt  the  better  for  him,  who  didn't  keep  a 
kindly  memory  of  him  in  his  heart.  Ned  Hulse  had  been  a  great 
pet  of  his;  and  when  he  saw  him  philandering  with  a  pretty  girl,  an 
honest  girl  too,  though  not  of  his  own  standing,  he  looked  grave  and 
pained.  He  called  Edward  to  one  side,  and  they  thus  left  Patty 
nnder  the  care  of  Mr.  Bilfil. 

'Look  here^  Ned,'  he  whispered;  'is  that  a  girl  you  co^ld  in- 
trodnce to  your  sister  Lucy — as  your  future  wife?  Tell  me  yes 
honestly,  and  I've  not  another  word  to  say  except  wishing  you  well.' 
'But  it  isn't  a  question  of  future  wife,'  said  Ned  pettishly. 
'  Then  it  ought  to  be.  You  can't  go  about  with  a  girl  like  that 
without  compromising  yourself  and  her.  You  ain't  a  swell,  you 
know,  Ned,  who  can  flare  away  making  fools  of  anybody  you  please ; 
and  if  you  were  such  a  d — d  rogue,'  said  Markwood,  'by  Jupiter  I'd 
disown  you !' 

'Do  you  think,*  muttered  Edward,  'that  I'd  do  any  wrong  to 
the  girl?  There,  look  at  her,  Markwood;  isn't  she  a  dear  creature?' 
She  had  turned  round  to  look  after  her  truant  lover ;  she  had 
tired  of  Bilfil,  his  persiflage,  his  wit ;  she  had  cut  short  some  of  his 
innuendoes,  but  she  couldn't  quarrel  with  the  man — he  was  her  fa- 
ther's master.  So  she  looked  imploringly  round  to  Edward,  and  he 
couldn't  choose  but  answer  the  summons. 

Markwood's  face  puckered  up  into  wrinkles,  and  then  he  smiled 
through  his  eyes. 

'  The  old  story,*  he  said  to  himself.     '  They  wlU  do  it.' 

Chapter  II. 

'  Why,  give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  him  to  a  puppet/ 

The  late  Gilbert  Fasten  of  Brimover-gardens,  Kensington,  for- 
^^ly  of  Ebbsfleet,  City,  and  675  Borough,  merchant  and  general  con- 
^I'^ctor,  was  the  son  of  a  Kentish  grazier  holding  large  tracts  of  land 
^  Romney  Marsh,  who  added  to  his  profits  by  dealing  in  com  and 
^pe.  This  grazier  had  three  sons,  of  whom  Gilbert  was  the  second 
Ih^.  The  eldest  succeeded  to  the  land ;  the  youngest,  Tom,  was 
pUeed  with  a  solicitor  in  Canterbury,  whence  in  due  time  he  mi- 
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grated  to  London,  and  founded  the  respectable  firm  of  Paaton  and 
Brett.  Gilbert  took  to  the  com -and -hop  trade.  An  nnacknow- 
ledged  but  IncratiTC  branch  of  this  business  was  smuggling.  Neailj 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Romney  Marsh  were  at  that  time  more  or  lesi 
engaged  in  the  contraband  trade.  Gilbert  thus  acquired  early  ai 
initiation  into  all  the  secrets  of  that  dangerous  traffic ;  and  when  h( 
afterwards  increased  his  yentures,  and  took  a  warehouse  in  thi 
Borough  and  another  in  Lower  Bridge-street,  and  became  a  pros- 
perous London  merchant,  there  were  not  wanting  ill-natured  peojdi 
who  said  that  Fasten  still  retained  a  considerable  interest  in  '  fi6< 
trade.'  Gilbert,  howcTer,  knew  well  that  in  such  matters  boldneai 
was  the  true  prudence.  A  few  years  of  successful  yentures,  carried 
on  with  all  the  resources  of  capital  and  intimate  knowledge  of  tiu 
forces  opposed  to  him,  gaye  him  a  considerable  fortune,  with  which 
he  wisely  retired,  and  deyoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  securing  and  in- 
creasing his  hoard  by  judicious  inyestments.  He  was  a  pennrioiu 
man,  who  liyed,  neyertheless,  in  a  good  house  and^kept  good  com- 
pany. He  was  always  ready  with  a  liberal  donation  for  a  church  or 
a  school,  and  his  name  was  on  the  committees  of  management  d 
most  of  the  hospitals  and  charities  of  London.  On  his  relatiyes  he 
neyer  spent  a  copper.  His  eldest  brother,  who  had  liyed  a  profuse 
life,  as  a  man  enjoying  a  safe  and  sufficient  income,  had  been  rained 
by  free  trade,  or  possibly  free  liying,  and  a  fall  in  prices.  A  small 
fund  was  raised  to  support  him ;  Gilbert  would  not  contribute  a  penny. 
Later  on,  however,  when  his  brother  died,  and  left  a  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, completely  unprovided  for,  Gilbert  so  far  broke  through  his 
principles  as  to  take  her  into  his  home  as  housekeeper.  As  she  re- 
ceiyed  no  wages,  however,  and  earned  her  clothes  by  giving  morning 
lessons  in  music  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  arrangement  was  not  an 
unprofitable  one  for  Gilbert.  Still  he  grudged  her  small  expensei 
of  living,  and  was  terrified  at  the  thought  that  he  would  haye  to 
provide  for  her  at  his  death. 

In  Gilbert  Paston  that  peculiar  outcome  of  the  love  of  life  which 
urges  men  to  perpetuate  their  names  in  the  most  lasting  way 
their  wits  can  devise,  so  that  they  may  not  altogether  die  out,  but 
still  leave  their  dead  hands  outstretched  over  the  living  world,  had 
become  paramount.  This  not  unnatural  desire  had  so  strongly  in- 
grained itself  into  his  nature,  that  he  looked  upon  any  expenditure 
which  detracted  from  his  darling  schemes  as  so  much  waste.  He 
was  determined  that  he  would  live  to  future  ages  as  Gilbert  Paston 
the  philanthropist.  By  a  strange  sarcasm  of  Fate  he  has  alone  been 
remembered  as  Paston  the  miser. 

Gilbert  Paston's  house  in  Kensington  was  the  not-unfrequent  re- 
sort  of  literary  men  and  artists.  He  had  some  capital  specimens  of 
the  Dutch  masters.  He  would  buy  a  picture  too  of  the  modem 
school^  if  he  saw  good  value  for  his  money.    He  had  acquired  a  raf- 
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{dent  ieehmeal  knowledge  of  pictnres.  He  was  a  shrewd  hard- 
headed  thinker  and  good  talker.  To  smoke  for  an  hour  with  old 
PastoD,  who  at  any  time  after  soTen  o'clock  might  be  found  in  his 
fitmy,  sitting  bolt  npright  in  a  straight-backed  chair,  smoking  a 
long  clay,  and  sipping  weak  schiedam-and-water,  was  a  recognised 
custom  with  many  litterateurs  and  artists.  After  Margaret  came  the 
practice  increased.  Margaret  was  undeniably  good-looking,  had  an 
instinctive  dramatic  talent,  whilst  her  early  bringing-up  had  imbued 
her  with  ideas  refreshingly  naive  and  original. 

There  was  a  square  leaden  tank  on  a  slab  in  one  comer  of  the 
room  which  was  always  full  of  excellent  Knaster  tobacco ;  beside 
it  was  a  square  fat  bottle  of  hollands ;  and  Gilbert  Paston  still  kept 
op  sufficient  communication  with  his  old  Dutch  correspondents  to 
insure  the  excellence  of  these  two  commodities.  The  tobacco  and 
hdlaods  were  free  to  all  comers,  but  no  farther  hospitality  was  ever 
known  to  be  offered  to  the  guest  of  Gilbert  Paston. 

Bilfii,  a  man  well  known  both  to  city  and  newspaper  people,  was 
often  a  visitor  at  Paston's,  and  after  a  time  declared  himself  as  Mar- 
giret's  suitor.  He  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  great  dis- 
^QniiDg  firm  of  Grindrod  and  Gordon.  He  was  also  connected  with 
tte  Daily  Mentor ,  started  to  represent  the  interests  of  commerce, 
^hich  the  great  firm  had  supported  by  a  considerable  loan. 

Margaret  had  already  had  love  passages  with  her  cousin  Edward 
fliilse.  But  she  cast  him  off  without  remorse  when  a  serious  suitor 
l^eeented  himself. 

To  Margaret  the  position  she  held  was  so  irksome  that  she  was 

f*^^y  to  turn  a  favourable  ear  to  any  proposals  which  would  relieve 

f^^i  from  it.     She  didn't  stop  to  consider  that  in  every  depth  there 

^   still  a  lower  one ;  that  to  a  young  and  handsome  woman  there  is 

^  ^ast  balance  of  hope  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances. 

^ke  snatched  at  the  first  opportunity  of  escape  from  her  uncle's  pro- 

^^^tion.  A  union  contracted  with  little  feeling  on  either  side,  and  lit- 

^l^  knowledge  of  mutual  character,  could  only  accidentally  be  a  happy 

^^^e.    The  lucky  accident  did  not  occur.    Margaret  was  forced  to  own 

^^t,  of  all  bitter  bread  of  dependence,  that  received  from  a  hus- 

^^«nd  who  is  indifferent  and  unkind  is  the  sourest  and  bitterest  crust 

^f  all. 

Had  things  turned  out  as  Bilfii  intended  they  should,  their 

Y^uirried  life  would  have  been  much  more  prosperous.     He  had  not 

Ventured  on  this  step  without  endeavouring  to  ascertain  Paston's 

^ews  with  regard  to  his  niece.     And  here  his  own  acuteness  had 

deceived  him. 

*  What  I  have,  Mr.  Bilfii,'  GUbert  told  him,  '  I  sha'n't  part  with 
till  I  die,  but  Margaret  will  have  all  the  money  I  have  to  leave 
among  my  relations.  But  don't  you  build  on  that,  don't  sit  waiting 
for  my  shoes.     You  and  Margaret  start  in  a  quiet  way;    where 
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there's  room  for  one,  there's  room  for  two.     I  sha'n't  forget  yon, 
depend  on  it.' 

£at  Bilfil  had  farther  gromids  for  his  assurance  that  Margaret 
would  inherit  a  considerable  portion  of  her  uncle's  property.  He 
had  called  one  day  on  Fasten,  and  had  found  him  closeted  with  his 
lawyer ;  and  sitting  down  to  wait  till  he  was  disengaged,  he  saw  in 
Paston's  bold  characters,  written  on  a  scrap  of  paper : 

Memoranda  for  the  disposition  of  my  Personalty. 

Margaret  to  have  150,000Z. 
Thomas  „  20,000Z. 
Guy  „  5,000Z. 

On  that  hint  he  spoke.  He  had  been  doubtful  before ;  now  his 
course  was  clear.  Gilbert's  health  was  failing ;  his  life  could  not 
be  a  long  one.  How  altered  would  be  Margaret's  position  if  Fasten 
should  chance  to  die  before  she  were  firmly  bound  to  him — ^Bilfil ! 

They  were  married  quietly,  and  Bilfil  took  lodgings  for  his  bride 
in  South  Kensington,  that  she  might  be  near  her  uncle.  Gilbert 
did  not  long  survive.  One  day,  whilst  he  was  at  the  Drain-pipe 
Company's  office — he  had  a  considerable  interest  in  that  concern, 
which  had  taken  a  lease  of  his  old  warehouse — whilst  he  was  look- 
ing through  the  books  of  the  Company  he  bad  a  paralytic  seizure, 
and  was  carried  home  insensible.  From  that  time  he  never  re- 
covered the  full  use  of  his  faculties.  He  tried  hard  to  speak,  but 
could  only  give  forth  strange  uncouth  sounds.  As  life  ebbed  away 
he  recovered  for  a  while  the  partial  use  of  one  of  his  hands,  and 
contrived  to  scrawl  upon  a  slate — Ebbsfleet. 

Nothing  more.  Nobody  knew  what  he  meant ;  and  in  trouble 
and  anxiety,  and  unavailing  efibrts  to  make  himself  understood,  the 
rich  man  passed  away.  When  his  will  was  read  it  was  found  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  his  niece 
Margaret,  and  a  hundred  to  his  old  servant  Mary,  all  his  property 
was  bequeathed  to  charities ;  principal  among  which  was  St.  Mar- 
garet's Home  for  incurable  Idiots,  which  received  150,0002. 

Amongst  the  disappointed  expectants  of  the  old  man's  bequests, 
few,  after  Bilfil,  felt  their  loss  more  keenly  than  Fleetwood  Hulse, 
the  manager  of  the  Drain-pipe  Company.  He  had  married  Faston's 
half-sister ;  and  although  there  was  no  friendship  between  the  men, 
yet  Gilbert  had  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  he  held,  and  he 
had  always  expected  that  at  least  the  interest  which  Faston  pos- 
sessed in  the  Company  would  be  left  to  him.  He  had  for  years 
counted  upon  these  shares  as  practically  his  own.  His  position  in 
the  Company's  service  had  been  favourably  affected  by  the  proba- 
bility that  he  would  eventually  become  one  of  its  chief  proprietors. 
Bitter  was  his  disappointment,  sad  the  fruits  of  his  unfounded  ex- 
pectations. 
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Chapter  m. 

'  Come  on ;  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay, 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day.* 

The  old  house  by  the  river-side,  which  was  the  official  residence 
of  the  manager  of  the  South-of-England  Drain-pipe  and  Tile  Com- 
pany—henceforth to  be  cited  for  all  purposes,  as  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment say,  as  the  Drain-pipe  Company — although  not  adapted  for 
fashionable  entertainments,  was  still  a  snug  and  comfortable  resi- 
dence. The  ground-floor  was  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  Company, 
and  therefore  the  dining-room  took  the  place  of  the  old  drawing- 
loom;  so  that  it  was  a  custom  when  you  dined  with  the  Hulses  for 
the  male  portion  of  the  guests  to  retire  instead  of  the  ladies,  and 
to  betake  themselves  to  a  little  room  higher  up,  where  tobacco  was 
freely  smoked.  Or  on  fine  summer  evenings  they  would  perhaps 
adjoom  to  the  old  warehouse,  where  a  wooden  balcony  projected  over 
the  river  some  twenty  feet  above  the  water  at  high  tide.  The 
Holses  dined  always  at  six,  and  in  a  very  comfortable  way.  A  bell 
woold  be  rung  half  an  hour  before  dinner ;  a  bell  which  sounded  in 
the  yard  of  the  warehouse,  and  was  incidentally  useful  to  the  carters 
and  wagoners  as  reminding  them  of  the  approach  of  the  time  for 
knocking  o£f  work.  Mr.  Hulse  was  somewhat  of  a  tyrant  in  his 
own  house.  If  by  six  o'clock  prompt  the  whole  of  his  guests  had 
not  assembled,  there  would  be  black  looks  on  his  part  till  the  cloth 
was  removed.  When,  therefore,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  Edward 
had  not  returned  by  the  time  the  dressing-bell  rung,  his  mother  and 
sister  were  always  nervously  anxious  lest  he  should  be  late  for  din- 
i^r.  He  had  been  late  several  times  within  the  last  few  weeks 
^Uiout  being  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself,  and 
there  had  been  hot  words  in  consequence. 

Lucy  Hulse,  a  girl  as  fair  and  white  as  a  snowdrop,  whose  clear 
loarble  shoulders  shone  all  the  clearer  and  whiter  for  the  contrast  of 
a  low  black-silk  dress  trimmed  with  violet — Lucy  was  standing  at 
fte  window  which  looked  out  into  the  quiet  street.    The  street  was 
'Wonderfully  quiet,  considering  that  it  was  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
C!ity,  and  that  close  by  pulsated  one  of  the  great  arteries  of  English 
^.    A  rumbling  dray  now  and  again  woke  the  echoes.    Sometimes 
%  random  cab  bound  for  some  sea-going  steamer  rattled  by,  but  other- 
wise no  sound  broke  the  stillness. 

Lucy  Hulse  had  been  reared  up  within  hearing  of  Bow  bells,  in 
%8  much  quietude  and  seclusion  as  a  maiden  of  the  remotest  country 
\illage.  Once  a  year,  indeed,  she  would  go  to  see  her  aunt,  a  spin- 
ster who  lived  in  lodgings  in  a  little  hamlet  in  Wiltshire,  surrounded 
\jj  great  chalk  deserts ;  deserts  fiiiitful  indeed  of  swedes  and  oats, 
but  barren  of  mankind.    Here  in  a  little  thatched  cottage,  covered 
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with  clematis  and  honeysuckle,  would  Lucy  endure  her  annual  peni- 
tential *  change  of  air.'     Sometimes,  but  very  rarely  of  late,  hex 
brother  Edward  would  take  her  from  the  *  Old  Swan*  Pier  up   or 
down  the  river;    but  for  these  excursions  she  didn't  care  much. 
She  shrank  from  the  loud  noise  of  a  crowd,  and  was  always  glad  to 
return  to  the  quiet  shades  of  Lower  Bridge- street.    She  had  a  won- 
derful garden  there  upon  the  leads  looking  over  the  yard ;  a  dove- 
cot hard  by,  and  chickens  down  in  a  little  house  penned  off  from 
the  stable.     These  last  were  white  Dorkings,  and   she  was  very 
proud  of  her  massive-toed  pets,  who  picked  and  pecked  among  tho 
pipes  and  tiles,  and  came  in  for  many  a  stray  handful  of  oats  frost 
the  carters.    Up  to  the  last  year  or  two  Edward  had  kept  rabbits  iP- 
the  yard,  but  he  had  given  that  up  since  he  had  passed  his  examine 
ation,  and  become  a  full-fledged  solicitor;  and  the  only  survivor o^ 
the  flock  was  a  beautiful  white  doe,  which  ambled  about  the  yard, 
and  popped  in  and  out  of  the  drain-pipes  as  she  willed. 

Lucy  Hulse  was  a  regular  and  devout  attendant  at  the  quiet 
City  church  of  St.  Saveall's,  where  she  had  an  aisle  all  to  herself^ 
and  did  most  of  the  responses.  Fleetwood  Hulse  rarely  went  out. 
Sometimes  he  would  go  and  see  his  friend  Simball,  the  clerk  of  the 
Fishmeters'  Company ;  but  for  the  most  part,  when  not  in  his  oflSoe, 
he  would  spend  long  hours  reclining  in  his  easy-chair,  with  his  yel- 
low bandanna  over  his  face,  possibly  thinking  of  the  better  days, 
either  past  or  to  come.  He  was  always  kind  to  Lucy,  who  loved 
him  very  much ;  but  he  was  a  stem  disciplinarian  with  his  son,  who, 
nevertheless,  had  a  great  respect  and  affection  for  the  '  governor.' 

Lucy  Hulse,  her  head  laid  close  against  the  window,  was  looking, 
sideways,  up  the  street,  hoping  every  moment  to  see  her  brother. 
Her  father  came  in  and  cast  a  critical  glance  at  the  dinner-table, 
busying  himself  in  decanting  some  wine. 

*  Has  Edward  come  in  ?* 

'  No,  papa ;  but  he  won't  be  long,  I  think.' 

*  Long  indeed  !  It  was  only  yesterday  I  told  him  I  wonld  have 
him  in  the  house  before  the  bell  rung.  He  shall  have  no  dinner  at 
my  table.' 

'  Papa,  perhaps  he's  detained  on  business.' 

'  Fiddlesticks  !  With  proper  arrangement  no  man  need  be  late 
for  dinner,  business  or  no  business.  Did  you  ever  know  me  late  fi«r 
dinner  ?' 

*  But  it's  different  with  you,  papa ;  and  you  know  Edward  is  very 
good.' 

'  Good  !  he's  no  more  manners  than  a  pig.  I'm  ashamed  of 
him  for  a  son  of  mine  ;  yes,  I  am,  Lucy,  ashamed  !  He  shall  dine  in 
the  kitchen  if  he's  not  home  before  the  clock  strikes  the  quarter,  yes, 
I  say  he  shall!' 

Hulse  went  off  mumbling  and  grumbling.     Lucy  renewed  her 
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witeby  pressing  her  head  closer  nnd  closer  against  the  pane  the 
Cuter  the  moments  flew.  At  last  the  big  old  clock  in  the  yard  gave 
a  sort  of  premonitory  choke,  as  a  signal  he  meant  striking. 

•  O  !•  said  Lucy,  with  a  cry  of  vexation. 

'  Boh  !'  said  a  voice  behind,  the  owner  of  which  caught  her  in  his 
moB  as  she  stated  back. 

'  Oy  John,  how  you  frightened  mo  !' 

*  Then  I'll  give  yon  a  kiss  to  reassure  you.  By  Jove,  how  nice 
JDQ  look!  that  dress  suits  you  wonderfully,  Lucy.' 

John  was  a  dark  thick-set  man,  with  a  square  good-humoured  face, 
bright  eyes  deeply  set,  black  crisply  curling  hair.  You  would  have 
kaown  him  as  a  clergyman  by  his  garb,  as  a  Welshman  by  his  accent, 
sad  as  Lucy's  lover  probably  by  his  way  of  going  on. 

He  waSy  indeed,  the  curate  of  St.  Saveall's  Church — the  curate 
in  charge.  He  was  the  son  of  Archdeacon  Jones  of  Pumptrisaint, 
of  a  joimger  branch  of  the  Joneses  of  Tyglas,  which  branch  is  snp- 
poeed  to  be  of  the  very  best  and  most  recherche  blood  of  all  the 
Jtneaes. 

Till  nineteen  Lucy  Hulse  had  lived  on  her  life  without  a  lover, 
if  you  except  the  oflice-boy  for  the  time,  who  was  changed  so  often 
that  he  hadn't  any  time  to  make  an  impression  upon  her  heart.  She 
knew  that  men  existed,  for  she  saw  them  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
tops  of  omnibuses.  Otherwise  she  was  as  ignorant  of  the  world 
of  mankind  as  Miranda  on  her  father's  solitary    and    enchanted 


Then  in  the  most  sui*prising  manner  this  lover,  this  hero,  this 
faoi-god  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He  had  made  a  pastoral  call, 
baving  found  out  from  the  verger  the  address  of  the  fair  young  girl 
wlio  attended  so  regularly  on  his  ministrations.  He  had  come  again 
lad  again,  and  at  last  had  proposed  to  marry  Lucy,  and  she  had 
with  much  trepidation  consented,  so  that  he  was  now  on  the  familiar 
boting  of  a  lover.  And  thus  it  was  that,  finding  herself  in  his  arms, 
Loey  did  not  scream  or  faint,  but  accepted  his  warm  salute  with  as 
Gfttle  demur  as  could  be  expected  from  so  pure  and  sweet  a  maid. 

Everybody  thought  that  Lucy  was  a  very  lucky  girl  to  have 
Mnred  such  an  eligible  sweetheart,  for  the  man  was  of  good  con- 
laetions  and  prospects.  The  living  of  Pumptrisaint,  worth  a  good  five 
hudred  a  year,  with  only  fifty  panshioncrs,  and  one  of  the  best  trout 
i|asamii  in  Wales  in  its  bounds,  was  in  his  godfather's  gift,  and  the 
pusaent  incumbent  was  eighty-five  years  old. 

*  Ned  not  home  yet  *?  0,  what  a  shocking  fellow !  Who's 
eoming  to-night  ?' 

'  Only  old  Mr.  Simball  and  Mr.  Evan  Pugh  of  the  United 
Bank.' 

'  What,  is  Evan  coming?     Dear,  I'm  glad  of  that.' 

'  Yes,  only,  John — ' 
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WeU— ■ 

You're  not  to  talk  Welsh.  Poor  Mr.  SimboU  nearly  had  a  fit 
that  day  you  burst  out  with  all  that  Welsh.  "  Vocal  fireworke,"  he 
called  it  afterwards." 

'  Fireworks,  indeed !'  said  John.  '  He'd  better  not  let  Evan 
hear  him.' 

'  Is  Evan  ao  very  formidable  then  ?' 

'  I  should  think  so ;  he  comes  of  a  fighting  family,  does  Evan, 
As  a  rule  we  are  wonderful  peaceable  folks,  but  here  and  there  yon 
meet  with  a  fighting  family,  and  the  Pughs  of  Tredol  were  always 
famous  for  it.' 

'But  he  wouldn't  hurt  poor  old  Simball,  that  meek  quiet  old 
man?' 

'  No.  Not  him,  hut  his  son  perhaps,  or  hia  nephew,  eh?  Eyan 
would  never  rest  till  he'd  found  out  somebody  belonging  to  him  who 
could  fight,  and  then  he'd  go  into  him.  But  he's  one  of  the  best- 
hearted  fellows  under  the  sun,  is  Evan  Pugh;  yes,  indeed.' 

The  dinner-bell  rang,  and  Edward  hadn't  come.  Just  as  the 
soup  was  being  carried  away,  he  came  in  hot  and  excited ;  Markwood 
was  with  him, 

'  Father,  I've  broaght  Mr,  Markwood  in  to  dinner,  I  knew 
you'd  be  glad  to  see  him.' 

'  Hum  !'  said  the  old  man.  '  I  suppose  you  were  afraid  to  come 
in  alone.' 

Markwood,  however,  soon  made  the  old  man's  face  relnx,  and 
the  somewhat  gloomy  dinner-table  grew  cheerful  with  his  stories. 
Every  one  but  Pugh  joined  in  the  flood  of  talk  ;  he  sat  severely  and 
austerely  by.  Pugh  was  a  great  hand  nt  stories  himself,  but  as  the 
point  of  them  usually  consisted  in  the  diverse  accentuation  of  a  Welsh 
vowel,  they  were  for  the  most  part  caviare  to  the  multitude, 

'  Can  your  iriend  fight  ?'  he  whispered  to  Edward. 

Edward  nodded.     '  Firat-rate,'  he  whispered  in  reply. 

'Confound  it!'  said  Pugh,  under  hia  breath.  'If  he's  go«d  at 
that  too,  I  don't  know  where  I  will  have  him.' 

'  Pugh,'  said  Fleetwood  Hulse,  as  the  men  of  the  party  proposed 
to  adjourn  for  a  smoke,  '  stay  a  few  momenta,  will  you,  and  help 
me  to  finish  this  bottle  of  port  ?     I  want  your  advice.' 

Pugh  stayed  behind. 

'  Como,  Pugh,  fill  your  glass !  Now,  I  want  to  talk  to  yoo 
about  a  little  matter  of  buainesa.  You  know  my  daughter's  going 
to  marry  Jones — a  very  suitable  match,  we  think  it ;  good  prospecta 
and  all  that.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  and  a  very  good-hearted  fellow  he  is  too ;  yea,  by 
Jove,' 

'  No  doubt,  no  doubt,'  said  Fleetwood,  waiving  that  aside  as  un- 
important.    '  Well,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion,  and  give 
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my  daughter  a  trousseau  and  all  that  befitting  the  position  to  which 
the  was  bom — ^for  I  needn't  tell  yon,  Pngh,  that  the  Fleetwood 
Hobes  are  a  CBonily  with  which  it  would  be  no  degradation  for  princes 
to  ally  themselves  ;  you  understand  me,  Pugh,  no  brag  you  know, 
kt  JQst  a  simple  matter  of  fact. 

'All  right/  said  Pugh,  *  and  a  very  good-hearted  girl  she  is  too ; 
yes,  iadeed.' 

'  But  you  see,  my  dear  Pugh,  all  these  things  cost  a  lot  of  money 
— kt  of  money.  .  Now,  I  have  some  money  laid  by  with  our  Com- 
piny,  on  call  as  it  were,  on  which  they  pay  me  interest,  and  I  pro- 
posed to  draw  some  of  that  out,  three  hundred  pounds  or  so.' 

'Just  so,  quite  right.    I  admire  your  prudence,'  said  Pugh. 

'  But  our  managing  director  called  me  on  one  side,  and  said, 
"Hulse,  my  boy,"  said  he — ^he's  a  Blackman  of  the  Blackmans 
ofLongshenstone,  and  knew  me  in  better  days,  and  so  it's  Jack  and 
Hiny  with  us  still — "Fleetwood,"  said  he,  ''our  balances  are 
deriUah  low  just  now," — these  were  his  very  words, — "  draw  upon  us 
li  three  months,  and  discount  the  bill  in  the  City."  I  couldn't  do 
leu  than  oblige  them.     Here's  the  bill.' 

Hulse  drew  a  case  from  his  pocket,  and  pulled  out  a  small  oblong 
piece  of  paper.     Pugh  examined  it. 

^Ah,  I  see,  drawn  by  John  Jones.  That's  our  John.'  Hulse 
nodded  without  speaking.  'Accepted  by  Edward  Hulse,  and  in- 
dorsed by  the  Company.     Well  ?' 

'Well,  I  didn't  send  it  up  with  the  other  bills  to  be  discounted.' 

'Quite  right  too,'  said  Pugh.  '  I  should  h&ve  looked  curiously 
upon  that  bill.' 

'Why  ?'  said  Hulse,  with  a  start,  leaning  forward  and  taking  up 
tkebill. 

'Pig  upon  Bacon,  don't  you  see?  Accommodation  bill.  I 
Blu)ald  have  thought  the  Company  was  in  a  hole,  you  see ;  quite 
finoneously  in  this  case  ;  but  as  a  rule,  if  there's  anything  fishy 
ftbout  a  bill,  don't  take  it  to  your  banker's.' 

'Bat  there's  nothing  fishy  about  this,'  said  Fleetwood  Hulse 
soaiqpishly. 

*  Dear  no,  it's  a  very  good  bill — of  the  sort ;  only  get  it  dis- 
wnnted  outside  if  you  want  the  money.  You  won't  pay  any  more, 
perhaps  not  so  much.' 

'  Could  you  introduce  me  to  anybody  who  would  discount  it  for 
me?' 

'  There's  Bacon  and  Bilfil,  Birchin-lane ;  they  do  a  good  deal 
iQ  that  way ;  they're  rather  high,  but  you  don't  mind  that  so  much, 
I  daresay.  They'll  do  it  for  you  in  a  twinkling,  I've  no  doubt, 
ni  give  you  a  note  of  introduction  to  them.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Hulse.  '  Of  course  I  don't  want  it  known 
to  anybody.' 
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*  Of  course  not ;  you  can  depend  on  my  secrecy,  it's  put  of  my 
buBiness.' 

Meantime,  Edward,  bis  future  brotber-in-law,  and  Markwood 
bad  gone  to  tbe  old  warcbouse  to  smoke.  Tbe  pile  of  buildingt 
known  as  Ebbsflcet  form  a  quadrangle  of  wbicb  tbe  river  is  one  ol 
tbe  sides ;  a  warebouse  wbicb  abuts  on  tbe  river  makes  another 
side ;  stables  and  a  wide  entrance  gate  tbe  tbird ;  wbilst  tbe  sqoaie 
is  completed  by  tbe  bouse  and  offices  wbicb  face  tbe  warehouse,  and 
whose  doors  open  into  tbe  enclosed  yard.  When  tbe  big  gates  are  shut, 
Ebbsfleet  is  cut  off  from  tbe  rest  of  tbe  world — except  on  the  river 
side,  from  wbicb  come  no  visitors  but  rats.  And  at  nights,  when 
tbe  noise  of  traffic  has  died  away,  Ebbsfleet  is  v^apped  in  deep 
conventual  stillness.  Tbe  whole  of  tbe  river  frontage  was  occupied 
of  course  by  tbe  wharf,  except  where  the  warebouse  abutted ;  foi 
the  building  overhung  the  river,  its  foundations  being  based  upon 
piles  driven  into  tbe  river-bed,  and  the  wooden  balcony  oyerhaDg 
still  more.  A  creaking  rusty  old  crane  was  in  the  apex  of  the 
gable  end  of  the  warehouse,  and  a  rope,  which  was  never  nsedi 
hung  halfway  down.  Tbe  warebouse  was  of  wood  and  almost  min- 
ous;  it  was  never  used  by  tbe  Company,  for  their  wares  were 
too  weighty  to  be  stored  on  rickety  floors.  A  comer  of  it,  howeveri 
was  of  brick  and  cement,  very  strongly  built.  And  this  one  strong 
portion  bad  given  firmness  and  strength  to  tbe  rest  of  tbe  building, 
which  leant  upon  it  for  support.  It  was  a  darksome  drearisome 
place,  that  old  warebouse,  at  night.  When,  knowing  that  no  othei 
living  human  soul  was  in  tbe  place,  you  beard  a  mad  rush  of  hurry- 
ing feet  on  the  floor  over  your  bead,  though  reason  told  you  they 
were  only  tbe  feet  of  rats,  you  still  shivered  and  shuddered.  When 
the  creaking  rusty  crane  moaned  dolefully  in  the  passing  wind — when 
you  heard  the  plash,  plash  of  the  hurrying  waters  under  your  feet — 
when,  in  fact,  all  the  noises  of  the  night  combined  to  make  thai 
dreary  old  warehouse  alive  with  eerie  sounds — it  was  a  very  dark- 
some drearisome  place  to  be  alone  in. 

*  Ugh  !*  said  John,  who  entered  it  for  the  first  time  ;  '  what  a 
vanity  kind  of  place,  and  what  a  vaulty  kind  of  smell !  It  feels  ai 
though  a  murder  bad  been  done  here.' 

'  Nonsense,'  said  Edward,  who  didn't  like  to  bear  his  favourite 
bower  run  down.  *  Come  out  here  into  tbe  balcony  ;  you  can  see 
well  enough,  for  tbe  night  is  not  dark,  and  tbe  lamps  of  the  steamers 
and  tbe  glow  from  the  sky  lighten  it  up.' 

But  it  was  chilly  on  tbe  balcony,  and  so  Edward  lit  a  stable- 
lantern  and  took  them  into  a  little  room  be  bad  fitted  up  as  a 
workshop,  where  tbe  windows  were  not  more  than  half  broken,  and 
where  there  was  a  bench  be  had  made  himself;  which,  but  that  if 
'  carried'  one  of  its  legs,  and  would  ruthlessly  upset  an  incautions 
sj'Uer   the   moment   that   he   sat   down,  ^«a  ^  ^^r^  iA.^Qi3xtUje 
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ipeeunen  of  the  carpenter's  art.  Of  this  bench  Edward  was  justly 
pood. 

'Come,  Markwood,  come,  old  fellow,  we  can  be  yery  jolly 
here.  Light  np  !  Sit  down  here  ;  you'll  find  it  yery  comfortable, 
(Hily  we  must  all  sit  down  at  once,  or  else  it  will  tilt  over.  Now, 
all  together.' 

'  Good  heavens,  Ned !'  cried  John  Jones,  springing  forward  and 
dfifitroying  the  balance  of  the  bench.     '  Listen.     What's  that  Y 

From  the  very  top  of  the  old  warehouse  there  was  a  sound  of  a 
shnffliDg  of  feet  and  a  clanking  of  chains ;  then,  as  they  listened, 
the  sound  descended ;  stair  by  stair  they  heard  the  shuffling  feet, 
the  cUnking  chain ;  louder  and  louder  grew  the  noise,  nearer  and 
nearer  came  the  shuffling  feet,  till  at  last,  as  John,  holding  up  the 
lantern,  cowered  into  the  farthest  comer  of  the  little  room,  he  saw, 
&r  np  in  the  black  darkness  of  the  long  low  room  beyond,  two 
shining  flame  balls. 

'Ha,  ha  !'  said  Edward,  laughing  heartily.  '  It's  old  Scipio  ! 
My  word,  you  were  frightened,  John.  I  forgot  you  hadn't  been 
introdaced  to  Scipio.     Come  here,  old  fellow.' 

The  two  shining  eyes  approached,  and  presently,  as  he  came 
within  the  scope  of  the  rays  of  the  lantern,  a  big  rough-coated  dog, 
whose  muzzle  and  throat  were  white  with  age,  whose  massive  jowl 
OTerhnng  his  gaping  jaws,  who  seemed  as  though  he  could  scarcely 
^  one  trembling  limb  after  the  other,  shuffled  slowly  towards  the 
light.  A  broken  chain  hung  from  his  collar.  He  struck  his  head 
against  the  half-opened  door  and  recoiled. 

*  Upon  my  word  that's  a  very  uncanny  dog  of  yours,  Ned  !' 

'He's  blind,  poor  fellow  ;  here,  come  here  !    Try  again,  Scipio !' 

Scipio  gave  his  great  tail  a  sweep  as  he  heard  his  master's 
Toiee;  but  when  he  entered  the  room  he  snuffled  all  about  until  he 
got  scent  of  the  strangers,  when  he  put  his  mouth  to  the  ground 
u^d  growled  ominously. 

'  I  should  kill  that  dog  if  I  were  you,  Ned ;  he's  useless  and 
worn  out,'  said  the  curate. 

The  dog  seemed  to  understand  what  was  said,  and  growled 
(gain. 

'  Quiet,  Scipio !  You  shouldn't  say  such  things  before  him, 
''ob.  He's  a  powerful  dog  still,  and  I  think,  although  his  teeth 
^  mostly  gone,  he  could  give  a  good  account  of  any  man  living.' 

'Bat  what's  the  good  of  him  ?'  said  Jones. 

'What's  the  good  of  you,  if  it  comes  to  that  ?'  said  Markwood. 
*  As  long  as  Ned  has  a  roof  to  cover  him,  Scip  will  be  taken  care 
^*  Why,  he  saved  Ned's  life  when  he  was  a  child.  Ned  tumbled 
off  the  wharf,  and  Scipio  was  sitting  in  the  balcony  and  saw  him, 
^  di?ed  down  after  him — twenty  feet  or  more  he  jumped.' 

'  Ye%  hut  that  was  a  long  time  ago ;  he*8  no  uae  now  ? 
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*  0,  isn't  he  any  use,'  said  Edward  ;  *  just  you  stay  in  that  room 
for  a  minute,  whilst  Markwood  and  I  come  out.  Now,  Scipio !  Ou<ird 
him  r 

Scipio  flung  himself  majestically  into  the  doorway.  John  Jones 
tried  to  step  over  him.  Suddenly  springing  up,  with  crest  ereet^ 
his  jaws  distended,  his  sightless  eyes  flashing  fire,  he  roared  rather 
than  growled  at  the  escaping  prisoner,  and  would  have  thrown  him- 
self upon  him,  but  that  Edward  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  held 
him  down. 

'  Get  away,  John,  get  away.  I  never  saw  Scipio  like  this  befote. 
Down,  sir  ;  down!     Let  him  go,  Scipio ;  let  him  go  !' 

John  Jones  fled  precipitately  from  the  warehouse,  and  didnH 
feel  safe  till  he  had  put  the  front  door  of  Hulse*s  house  between 
him  and  the  dog. 

'  Poor  old  Scip !'  said  Markwood,  caressing  his  massiye  head. 
*  Poor  old  boy,  you  didn't  like  the  parson,  eh  ?  Well,  upon  my  word, 
Ned,  I  didn't  either.* 


Chapter  IV. 

'  This  *ti8  to  be  married  !  this  *tia  to  have  linen  and  buck-baakeU  V 

Paston  and  Brett's,  in  term  time,  is  more  like  a  legal  factory 
than  an  ordinary  solicitor's  office.  There  is  a  big  room  on  the 
ground  -  floor  full  of  clerks.  Markwood  had  the  command  on  this 
floor.  Higher  up  you  came  to  Paston's  own  sanctum,  jealously 
guarded.  If  you  weren't  uncommonly  self-assertive,  you  would  drift 
away  here,  if  you  came  in  search  of  Mr.  Paston ;  that  is,  if  yon 
were  not  a  swell  at  all,  but.  only  ordinary  Brown  or  Jones.  Mr. 
Paston  had  the  theory  that  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world  to 
him  was  his  own  time,  and  that  any  people  worth  seeing  would  find 
their  way  to  him  past  any  difficulties  his  men  could  throw  in  their 
way ;  so  he  rather  encouraged  his  inaccessibility,  and  made  dreadful 
war  among  his  clerks  if  any  worthless — in  Mr.  Paston*s  sense — 
client  filtered  through  their  sieve. 

In  vacation  time,  however,  Paston  and  Brett's  rests  on  its  oars. 
Paston  is  probably  at  Bome  or  Florence.  As  for  Brett,  he  is  in 
Bedford -row  still,  no  doubt,  burrowing  among  the  passages  be- 
low the  basement ;  but  then  nobody  acknowledges  Brett  as  anybody. 
The  managing  clerk  is  putting  his  garden  in  order  at  Dalston. 
Markwood  is  paddling  about  at  Kingston  or  Henley  with  his 
boys. 

It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  long  vacation,  about  three  months  after 
Mr.  Hulse's  dinner-party,  that  a  lady  dressed  in  deep  mourning  and 
closely  veiled  drives  up  in  a  cab  to  Paston  and  Brett's.  She  dis- 
misses the  cabman,  and  timidly  rings  the  bell  at  the  outer  door. 
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Now,  to  ring  the  bell  at  No.  85  Bedford-row  is  somewhat  equivalent 
to  the  pastime  of  the  child — rendered  memorable  to  us  by  the  witti- 
eum  of  Sidney  Smith — in  stroking  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  It  doesn't 
prodaoe  the  slightest  effect  in  the  internal  economy  of  the  office. 
The  bell  sonnds  lustily  enough,  but  no  one  takes  any  notice  of  it. 
So  this  black  figure  stands  forlornly  conspicuous  in  the  desert  of 
Bedford-row,  patiently  awaiting  the  result  of  her  summons ;  rings 
again  more  impetuously — still  stands  there  waiting.  This  little 
obstacle  worries  and  frets  her;  how  is  she  to  make  the  people  hear 
in  this  dull  cold  place  ?  Just  as  she  is  putting  her  hand  to  the 
bell  for  the  third  time,  a  young  man  pushes  open  the  swing-door 
and  issues  forth.  He  sees  a  lady  standing  there,  stops  and  recog- 
nises her.  Presently,  they  are  both  swallowed  up  by  the  swing- 
doors.  We  wiU  follow  them  into  the  house,  up  the  stairs.  They 
pass  into  Mr.  Paston's  comfortably  furnished  inner  room,  when  the 
lady  removes  her  veil,  disclosing  features  regular  and  handsome,  but 
eoloorless  and  cheerless,  without  the  light  of  happy  life  upon  them. 
'My  uncle  is  abroad,  you  tell  me,'  she  said  listlessly,  leaning 
her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  mechanically  smoothing  the  band  of 
hair  upon  her  forehead.  '  I  am  very  sorry.  I  wanted  his  advice, 
and  I  know  not  where  to  go,  to  whom.* 

'  Although,'  said  the  young  man,  whom  we  recognise  as  Edward 
Hnlse,  compressing  his  lips  firmly,  '  it  must  be  painful  to  both  of 
lu  to  renew  an  acquaintance  broken  off  under  such  cruel  circum- 
"tances,  yet  if  I  can  help  you  in  any  way — ' 

'  I  know  it/  she  said ;  '  I  know  you  will ;  but  if  our  meeting  be 
painiol  to  you,  how  much  the  more  must  it  be  to  me  ?  You,  at 
kast,  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with ;  you  are  contented, 
Ittppy ;  but  for  me,  miserable  creature  that  I  am !  But  after  all, 
Edward,*  she  went  on  with  more  energy,  *  I  have  not  injured  you ; 
you  never  really  cared  for  me ;  you  thought  you  did,  but  you  were 
luistaken.  I  led  you  on  to  believe  you  were  in  love  with  me,  but  it 
^  mere  illusion.  You  have  already  consoled  yourself,  have  you 
not  ?    Confess.' 

Edward,  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  turn  the  conversation 
W  taken,  bit  his  lips  and  remained  silent. 

'And  so,*  she  went  on,  'as  you  have  ceased  to  care  for  me,  I  can, 
^thout  compunction,  tell  you  my  troubles  and  ask  your  advice,  just 
M  a  client,  you  know,  Edward.  You  don't  know  my  husband,  you 
^o&*t  know  Bilfil,  but  you  know  that  I  married  against  the  wishes  of 
^y  unde  Tom,  indeed  of  everybody,  except  uncle  Gilbert.  But  I  was 
young  and  foolish,  and  didn't  know  what  I  was  about.  A  worse  man 
in  every  sense  does  not  exist.  And  yet  he  is  flattered,  courted  by 
everybody ;  whilst  I — hardly  had  we  been  married  a  month  before 
he  recommenced  his  old  career.  Haunter  of  all  kinds  o(  voSdsii^csrQi^ 
jiMces,  lie  comes  to  bis  home  reeking  vrith  the  couVAk^OTv  oH^Sci^^ 
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maree  evil  natures  with  nbom  he  associates.  No,  be  is  not  personally 
ottkiad  to  me,  he  is  only  obuoxiona.  He  is  the  gaest  at  many  good 
hoHses  where  the  existence  of  his  wife  is  not  even  acknowledged; 
he  makes  not  the  slightest  effort  to  introduce  me  to  the  society  of 
my  equals ;  he  proposed  to  me  the  other  day  to  take  me  to  some 
one  of  liis  vile  haunts — some  music-hall,  I  imagine.  He  t«ll3  me  to 
n^  face  that  he  made  a  mistake ;  that  he  thought  I  was  the  ricb 
JtiBa  Paston,  the  heiress  to  old  Gilbert  Paston  the  miser;  and  that 
bA  repots  ever  having  met  me.  Now,  what  can  I  do?  where  can 
I  go  ?  My  whole  nature,  my  very  being,  ia  sullied  by  contact  with 
iaoh  a  man.  Where  can  I  go?  What  can  I  do?  Will  the  law 
protect  me  ?' 

'I'm  afraid  it  won't,'  said  Edward  gloomily. 

'  Can  I  make  use  of  the  little  fortune  that  is  mine,  to  set  my- 
self up  in  some  business,  where  I  can  earn  an  honest  living  ?' 

Edward  shook  his  head. 

'If  I  leave  him,  can  be  compel  me  to  return  to  him  ?' 

'  I  fear — that  is,  I  have  no  doubt — he  can.' 

'  Then,'  she  said,  rising  and  moving  towards  the  door  with  tot< 
teriug  limbs,  '  I  shall  throw  myself  ijito  the  river.' 

'  Stop,'  said  Edward,  interrupting  her ;  '  I  think  I  can  help  yon 
in  another  way.  The  law,  indeed,  gives  yon  no  help,  but  human 
sympathy  is  broader  than  law,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  return 
ta  a  man  of  the  kind  you  describe.  Leave  him ;  let  him  remain 
ignorant  of  your  fate.  London  is  almost  trackless ;  you  are  as  safe 
from  hiui  here^except  for  the  barest  accident— as  you  wonld  be 
thousands  of  miles  away.  I  know  some  nice  respectable  people 
living  neai'  the  Tower ;  they  will  give  you  a  shelter  for  a  week  or 
two." 

'  But  I  have  no  money,  no  clothes.     0,  no  ;  I  can't.' 

'I  will  let  you  have  some  money,  and  as  for  clothes,  well,  yon 
must  go — Lome,  and  pack  them  up,  enough  for  3'our  present  wants.' 

'But  if  he  is  there?' 

'  You  mnst  wait  tUI  ho  is  gone.' 

'  And  perhaps  he  will  stay^etay  all  night,  be  does  sometimes ; 
and  if  ho  did  I  should  kill  him,     Edward,  yes,  I  would  kill  him!' 

'  Hush,  hush  !  We  must  manage  it  in  this  way  :  I  will  go  with 
yon  in  a  cab,  and  wiU  ask  for  your  husband  ;  if  he  is  at  home  I  will 
aee  him  first,  and  try  and  arrange  for  terms  of  separation  ;  you, 
meantime,  remaining  in  the  cab  in  an  adjoining  street.  If  he  abso- 
lutely refuses  any  terms,  and  insists  on  yonr  remaining  with  him, 
ihen,  nnless  you  are  prepared  to  go  back  to  him — ' 

'  0,  no,  no!'  cried  Margaret. 

'  Then  you  had  better  avail  yourself  of  my  plan,  drive  off  with- 
out letting  your  husband  see  you,  and  take  lodgings  with  the  people 
I  know,   purchasing  whatever  you  may  immediately  want.     I  will 
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siind  in  the  place  of  your  ancle  for  the  moment.  No  donbt  he  will 
rqMj  me  when  he  returns.' 

'I  think  that  will  be  best/  said  Margaret. 

They  drove  in  a  cab  to  the  lodgings  in  Ebury-street,  which  Mr. 
Bilfil  had  lately  taken.  Edward  halted  the  cab  in  a  street  adjoin- 
ing, and  went  by  himself  to  the  place.  Mr.  Bilfil  was  at  home. 
Edward  was  shown  into  a  shablnly-famished  drawing-room,  wherein 
sat  Mr.  Bilfil  in  a  faded  crimson  easy-chair,  smoking  a  very  good 
cigar.  Edward  started,  and  tamed  first  red  and  then  pale.  He 
was  the  Cat  straw-coloared  man  he  had  seen  on  the  boat  with  his 
Patty. 

*  Well,*  said  Bilfil,  sarveying  Edward  critically  as  he  examined 
his  card,  held  oat  at  arm's  length  between  his  finger  and  thamb — 

*  well,  and  pray  what  is  year  business  ?* 

'I  come  from  Fasten  and  Brett's,'  said  Edward;  'and  I  have 
come,  in  fact,  to  speak — to  mention  in  C&ct — on  behalf  of  year  wife.' 

Bilfil  blew  a  great  cload  of  smoke  from  his  moath  and  nostrils. 

'  Pray,  by  whose  authority  ?' 

'  By  her  authority.' 

'  Mi.  Holse,  by  the  way,  are  you  related  to  the  tile  and  chimney- 
pot man?' 

'Mr.  Fleetwood  Hulse  is  my  father.' 

'  Ah,  Mr.  Edward  Hulse,  then  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the 
^Qifortunate  fate  that  attends  those  who  interfere  in  matrimonial 
B^Qabbles.    I  shall  receive  no  message  of  any  kind  from  her,  except 

*  promise  of  unconditional  submission.  If  she  returns  to  me  at 
oxxce — now,  this  very  evening — I  will  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and 
^'y  to  reconcile  myself  to  my  lot ;  otherwise  my  doors  will  be  closed 
^S^unst  her,  and  I  shall  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  detective 
Police.' 

'  Then  you  will  come  to  no  terms  of  separation  ?' 

'  Terms  !  Nonsense  !  Here  is  my  home  at  her  disposal ;  if 
^l)e  absents  herself  from  it,  let  her  do  it  at  her  own  risk,  and  at  her 
^>rn  charges,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.' 

'  You  are  a  brute,  Mr.  Bilfil !' 

Mr.  Bilfil  rose  in  a  threatening  manner.  '  Get  out  of  the  room, 
^ou  miserable  lawyer's  clerk  !     Do  you  hear  ?' 

'You  shall  hear  from  me  again,'  said  Edward,  retreating  to- 
'Wards  the  door.  '  I  won't  demean  myself  by  a  personal  altercation 
With  you — at  present.' 

'And  you  shall  hear  from  me,  young  whipper-snapper !'  cried 
bilfil,  as  Edward  went  out. 

*  Hulse — Fleetwood  Hulse — where  have  I  seen  his  name  lately  ? 
Ah,  I  remember ;  we  did  a  bill  for  that  gentleman.  And  that  bill 
mmst  be  pretty  nearly  due.  Ha !  we  must  see  to  that.  Really,' 
Baid  Bilfil  to  himself,   '  it  will  be  a  most  fortunate  occurrence  if 
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my  Margaret  does  take  herself  off  in  this  hasty  way.  It  wiQ 
save  me  no  end  of  trouble  and  expense.  The  situation  was  be- 
coming unendurable.  To  live  with  a  wealthy  prig,  who  will  sup- 
port you  in  becoming  state  and  style,  must  be  irksome  enough ;  but 
a  penniless  prig— a  prig  whom  you  have  to  support  and  supply  with 
all  the  appliances  of  feminine  extravagance — 0,  Bilfil^  how  could 
you  have  made  such  a  stupid  blunder !  Thank  your  lucky  stars, 
old  fellow^  if  you  get  out  of  it  so  cheaply.' 

Chapter  V. 

A  CITY  SUNDAY. 

*  Fresshe  is  thy  river,  with  his  lusty  strandis  ; 
Blithe  be  thy  chirches,  well  Bownyn'g  are  thy  belles.* 

It  is  Sunday  morning.  The  sun  is  really  shining  very  brightly 
in  Lower  Bridge-street.  Breakfast  is  laid,  and  Lucy  has  already 
finished  hers,  and  is  standing  with  her  prayer-book  in  her  hand, 
awaiting  her  mother,  who  is  going  to  church  with  her,  but  who  is 
not  so  impatient  as  her  daughter,  having  lost  her  interest  in  young 
curates.  The  ting-tang  of  the  bells  calling  the  faithful  to  prayers 
sounds  lazily  through  the  windows,  which  are  half  opened,  and 
which  admit  the  fresh  morning  air ;  for  even  in  Lower  Bridge-street 
on  a  fine  Sunday  morning  the  air  is  fresh  enough.  The  sparrows 
are  twittering  and  hopping  about  in  the  yard  outside,  and  picking 
up  a  grain  here  and  there,  to  the  indignation  of  the  white  Dorkings^ 
who  make  sudden  futile  dashes  at  them  when  they  come  too  near. 
Edward  is  late  for  breakfast  this  morning. 

His  couch  has  been  haunted  by  regretfril  thoughts ;  he  has  mis- 
givings  that  he  has  rather  made  a  mess  of  it.  With  the  best  possible 
intentions,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  out  a  very  suspicious  case 
against  himself.  He — the  former  lover  of  Margaret  Paston — had 
carried  her  off  from  her  husband's  home,  had  placed  her  in  lodgings 
chosen  by  himself,  had  supplied  her  with  money  for  her  daily  ne- 
cessities.  As  a  lawyer,  he  was  bound  to  admit  that  there  was  a 
strong  prima- facie  case  against  him.  What  would  the  goyemor 
say  if  he  came  to  hear  of  it  ?  what  Patty  ?  For  Patty  was  away  at 
Margate  for  a  holiday;  and  although  he  had  introduced  Mrs.  Bilfil  to 
her  father  and  mother  as  the  niece  of  his  employer — Paston — and  a 
married  lady,  yet  he  could  see  that  Robinson  and  his  wife  didn't  like 
their  lodger.  When  Patty  came  home  there  would  be  an  explosion. 
The  two  young  women  would  fight ;  there  couldn't  be  a  doubt  about 
that.  What  a  perplexed  tangle  of  trouble  he  had  got  himself  into, 
and  all  so  innocently  !  He  couldn't  help  falling  in  love  with  Patty ; 
he  couldn't  help  taking  the  part  of  his  cousin  and  old  flame  Mar- 
garet.  He  felt  altogether  unhinged  and  dispirited.  He  had  made 
ialfa  promise  to  go  down  and  see  'MLaTk^oodi  ^\>  IEL^t^)^-^)  Wi  Via 
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ifoaldn't  do  it ;  he  hadn't  the  heart  to  go  out.  When  his  people 
bad  gone  to  chnrch  he  would  go  down  to  breakfast,  and  have  a  long 
morning's  snlk  and  smoke  in  the  old  warehouse. 

When   he  came   down,   however,   his  father  was   still  sitting 
brooding  over  the  fire. 

'You  didn't  go  to  church  with  them  then,  governor?' 
Fleetwood  Hulse  turned  on  his  son  a  pair  of  bloodshot  haggard 
eyes. 

'  What  should  I  go  to  church  for  ?' 

*  Why,  to  get  absolution  for  the  week's  misdoings — ^the  week's, 
the  quarter's  rather ;  it's  three  months  since  you  went  to  church, 
governor.' 

'  And  if  it  was  three  years  why  should  you  make  remarks  about 

itr 

*  0,  if  you  take  it  in  that  way,  governor,  I  assure  you  I  didn't 
mean  anything.  Rather  crusty  this  morning,'  said  Edward  sotto  voce, 
helping  himself  to  some  dry  toast.  '  Hollo  !  what's  this  ?'  he  cried, 
seeing  a  letter  addressed  to  him  on  the  mantelpiece.  '  Letter  from 
somebody — must  have  come  by  late  delivery  last  night, — wonder 
who  it  is?'  He  takes  it  up,  turns  it  over  and  over,  breaks  the  seal 
And  reads ;  his  face  expands.  '  Ha,  ha !  that's  a  good  joke. 
Here's  a  letter,  father, — a  letter  from  a  fellow  in  Birchin-lane,  re- 
funding me  that  my  acceptance — eh,  see  the  joke? — my  acceptance 
for  how  much  do  you  think,  governor  ? — why,  for  three  hundred 
pounds! — has  been  dishonoured.  I  should  think  it  had,  eh?  Ha, 
ha !  now  I  wonder  who  is  the  real  Simon  Pure,  the  real  Ned  Hulse, 
^ho  ought  to  have  this  agreeable  little  reminder.  Can't  you  imagine 
^)  father,  the  real  Edward  Hulse,  sitting  at  his  breakfast,  chip- 
V^S  his  egg  as  I  do,  expecting  such  an  agreeable  little  note  as 
ihis?  He's  some  scapegrace,  depend  upon  it;  some  fellow  who's 
h^  idle  and  dissolute,  living  upon  money  that  didn't  belong  to  him 
"^-eh,  father,  can't  you  fancy  him  ?  And  perhaps  he's  been  driven 
^  this  by  having  to  make  up  some  money  for  his  employers  he'd 
'^hbed  them  of,  eh?  And  there  he's  wondering  what  will  come 
^ext,  shaking  at  every  step  that  passes,  quivering  at  every  knock  he 
l^ears  upon  the  door.  0  father,  oughtn't  we  to  be  thankful  that  we 
Wen't  got  that  man's  load  upon  our  shoulders,  that  we  can  spend 
<%  time  in  rest  and  quietness,  eh,  father  ?' 

Fleetwood  turned  round  and  glared  at  his  son ;  there  is  no  other 
^ord  for  it. 

*  What  is  it  ?'  he  said,  sinking  back  into  his  old  attitude.     '  I 
didn't  hear  what  you  were  saying.' 

'  I  was  talking  about  a  fellow  who's  had  a  bill  come  back  for 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  I  was  wondering  what  EOtt  ol  ^  c^v^V^ 
muf,  and  thinking  what  a  funk  be  must  be  in,  iremibVai^  «X  «s«rj 
step,  Bt  eveij  knock — ' 
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Rap-a-tap-a-tap-tap,  bang,  bang !  went  the  knocker. 

Old  Holse  jumped  to  his  feet  as  thongh  he  had  been  shot. 

'  Ned,  don't  let  them  come !     Save  me,  Ned,  save  me !' 

'  What's  the  matter  now  ?  why,  you're  regular  upset,  father !' 

Here  the  curate  entered  breathless. 

*  Where's  Lucy  ?'  he  cried. 

'  Lucy's  gone  five  minutes  since,  and  the  little  bell  is  ringing  as 
hard  as  it  can.  Look  sharp,  John  ;  don't  you  wish  you  could  have 
a  pipe  instead  ?' 

Still  Fleetwood  Hulse  cowered  in  his  chair,  furtively  eyeing  the 
two  young  men  from  under  his  shaggy  white  eyebrows. 

'  Just  tell  me  what  this  means,'  cried  John,  throwing  a  letter  on 
to  the  table.  '  It's  some  joke,  I  suppose;  but  I  must  say  a  very  bad 
one.  I'll  bring  Lucy  home,  and  see  you  again  about  it.  The  fellow 
ought  to  be  prosecuted.  Shall  I  leave  the  letter  with  you  ?  No, 
I'll  put  it  in  my  pocket.* 

John  ran  out  again,  and  Edward  looked  at  his  father  with  dis- 
tended eyes. 

'  Why,  that  was  the  very  ditto  to  the  letter  I've  just  had.  -  Fa- 
ther, what  can  it  mean  ?' 

Old  Hulse  sat  in  his  chair  choking ;  vainly  snatching  at  his 
neckcloth.  Edward  ran  to  him,  tore  away  his  collar  and  handker- 
chief, threw  some  cold  water  over  his  face.     He  revived. 

*  Ned,  it's  all  true!'  he  gasped.     *  I  did  it  !* 

*  Did  what  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?' 

*  Put  your  name  to  it,  and  John's.     0,  0  !' 

Edward  struck  his  fists  against  his  head,  and  rushed  out  into  the 
yard.  His  poor  old  father  had  gone  mad.  He'd  no  other  thought 
than  that.  His  father  was  mad.  He  went  out  on  the  wharf  by  the 
river  side  ;  the  tide  was  running  sullenly  down,  gradually  unveiling 
the  slimy  mud  flats.  He  couldn't  get  a  breath  of  air  there.  Where 
should  he  go  ?  Then  he  chanced  to  glance  up  at  the  windows  of 
the  house,  and  saw  his  father's  white  haggard  face  looking  out  from 
his  bedroom  :  he  pulled  the  blind  down  with  a  bang.  Edward  rushed 
into  the  house,  and  up  the  stairs.  'Father,'  he  shouted,  'father!' 
He  tried  the  door;  it  was  locked.  He  flung  himself •  against  it 
heavily;  the  bolt  gave  way,  and  he  found  himself  in  his  father's  room. 
The  old  man  stood  by  the  window,  holding  his  razor-case  in  his 
trembling  hands. 

'  What's  the  meaning  of  this,  Edward  ?  Come,  sir,  this  is  an 
outrage !' 

'  Come  down,  father;  come  down-stairs.  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
Here,  you  can't  manage  to  strop  those  razors ;  give  'em  to  me :  yon 
know  bow  nicely  I  can  set  them  for  you.' 

*  So  yon  can,  Ned,  so  you  can*,  jou  o\x^\»  \.o  >a»:s^\ife«n«»litr- 
^*fir/  jon  're  thrown  away  in  a  gentlemwalj  ^xofe^%Mfli*    X^'^  loss^nt 
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think  what  money  yoa  cost,  Ned — money,  ay  money,  lots  of  money — 
to  make  yoa  a  gentleman ;  and  you'd  better  have  been  a  barber.' 

It  was  a  very  old  grievance  between  Fleetwood  and  his  son  that 
the  latter  did  not  assume  that  bearing  and  attitude  which  was  his 
ideal  of  the  gentleman ;  that  he  was  too  humble-ndnded,  too  fond 
of  mixing  with  humble  people ;  that  he  forgot  who  the  Hulses 
were,  and  brought  about  him  a  set  of  people  whom  it  was  degrading 
to  associate  with,  begad.  And  now  in  his  trouble  the  old  man  fell 
back  on  the  fieuniliar  accusation. 

All  this  while  Edward's  only  trouble  was  about  his  father's  state 
of  mind ;  he  thought  that  he  was  mad.  He  put  the  razors  in  his 
pocket,  took  the  old  man  by  the  arm  and  led  him  down  to  the  sit- 
ting-room, all  the  time  trying  to  soothe  and  humour  him. 

*  And  so  you've  been  getting  bills  discounted,  eh,  father  ?  and 
spent  the  money,  eh?     Ha,  ha  !  that's  good.' 

Fleetwood  eyed  his  son  sternly  and  savagely.  '  You  fool,'  he 
said,  'grinning  there  like  a  hyena;  it's  nothing  to  you,  then,  that 
yonr  £Either  is  a  disgraced  and  ruined  man  ?  And  to  think  of  the 
£amilj,  too  !  O  Lord,  it's  too  much !'  He  put  his  head  upon  Ms 
arms  and  groaned. 

Then  for  the  first  time  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  flashed  upon 
Edward.  His  father  was  not  mad ;  he  was  only  a  criminal — only  a 
forger.  He  got  up  and  went  towards  the  door.  Then  he  caught 
tlie  old  man's  eyes  following  him  wistfully.  He  turned  back  and 
knelt  down  before  him,  and  put  his  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed 
kis  grizzled  face. 

*  Father,  how  could  you  do  it  ?  how  could  you  ?' 

The  old  man's  frame  shook  and  quivered,  and  for  long  he  tried 
^  Tain  to  speak. 

'  I  was  driven  to  it,  Ned,  driven  to  it.  I  owed  them  mone^^< — 
tte  Company.  It  would  have  been  discovered.  I  should  have  lost 
^y  place.  I  should  have  taken  it  up  on  Monday.  It  was  only  due 
yesterday.     I  thought  I  should  be  in  time.' 

*  How  would  yon  have  taken  it  up,  father  ?' 

If^  indeed,  the  money  Were  actually  forthcoming,  it  might  be 
possible  this  would  go  no  farther. 
'  I  should  have  borrowed  it,  Ned.' 
'  From  the  Company  ?* 
Fleetwood  nodded. 

'  Have  you  taken — do  you  owe  them  any  more  ?' 
'A  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  perhaps.' 
'  And  private  debts  ?' 

*  No,  not  a  penny.  I  never  would  run  in  debt,  you  know,  Ned. 
iVe  always  paid  on  the  nail  all  my  life.  It  was  that  ruined  me,  Ned ; 
that  piincipJe  I  bad.     And  I  couldn't  see  your  mol\iQi  ^om%m\2ti^yQX 

ier  little  comforts,  and  yon  have  cost  me  such  alolil^odi.    \\iW^^ 
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to  have  made  a  gentleman  of  yon,  bnt  I  am  lost  altogether  now.    I 
shall  end  my  days  in  a  hulk.     Well,  it  doesn't  much  matter.' 

Edward  knelt  by  the  table,  his  forehead  pressed  between  his  two 
hands,  his  reason  quite  overthrown. 

*  John  will  be  coming  in  directly,'  he  said  at  last.  '  What  shall 
we  say  to  him  V 

'  We  will  tell  him  it  is  a  mistake,  that  this  letter  is  intended 
for  John  Jones,  a  customer  of  the  Company's.' 

Edward  shook  his  head.  '  No  use  ;  it's  sure  to  come  out.  Are 
there — are  there  any  other  names  to  this  bill  ?' 

*  Only  the  Company's  indorsement,  and  that  I  have  a  right  to 
sign.' 

*  Then  you  only  wrote  my  name  and  John's  ?' 
'  Only  those.' 

Come,  after  all,  the  matter  was  not  hopeless.  If  only  John  could 
be  induced  to  be  silent  as  to  the  forgery,  then  he,  Edward,  might 
be  able  to  raise  the  money  in  a  few  days.  He  would  have  to  pay 
heavily  for  it,  but  that  he  couldn't  help.  He  would  insist  on  hiis 
father's  retiring.  The  Company  would  give  him  a  pension ;  and  with 
the  balance  of  his  salary  left  after  paying  off  the  instalments  of  the 
enormous  incubus  of  debt  his  father's  rescue  would  involve,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  live  together  in  some  cheap  house  in  some  cheap 
neighbourhood.  There  would  be  no  marriage  for  him,  no  Patty — 
to  that  he  must  make  up  his  mind  at  once  ;  but  absolute  degradation 
and  misery  would  be  saved.     If  only  John  would  consent ! 

But  would  John  be  thus  tractable  ?  and  would  he  hold  to  his 
word  with  Lucy,  or  would  he  break  that  sweet  sister's  heart  ?  They 
couldn't  expect  him  to  hold  to  his  troth ;  but  it  would  be  very  haid 
if  he  didn't.  Then  another  thought  flashed  into  his  brain.  There 
was  Lucy's  little  portion — five  hundred  pounds — was  that  safe  ? 

*  Father,  where's  Lucy's  money?' 

Fleetwood  shook  his  head,  waved  his  hands,  and  groaned. 

*  What,  is  that  gone  too  ?     Father,  how  could  you  ?* 

The  thing  seemed  hopeless  now  ;  and  yet  after  all  he  had  only 
robbed  his  own  children.  Surely  they  could  contrive  that  no  punish- 
ment should  fall  upon  him. 

Edward  thought  for  a  few  moments.  '  Is  there  anything  else, 
father,'  he  said  at  last — '  anything  else  you  have  taken?' 

'  No,  nothing.* 

'  Then,  after  all,  w^e  may  save  you.  If  only  John  were  tractable. 
Everything  depends  upon  him — everything.' 
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Chapter  VI. 

'  Thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 
That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world, 
And  Bquar*8t  thy  life  according.' 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  Bilfil  to  accept  his  wife's  view  of  his 
cIuuBcter  without  making  some  allowance  for  her  prejudices.  He 
wgs  a  man  to  whom  life  appeared  as  a  series  of  experiments.  These 
it  behoved  him  to  make  with  care  and  skill,  but  he  held  it  unwise 
to  risk  Tery  much  on  the  success  of  any  one  of  them.  He  was  pro- 
foondlj  penetrated  by  the  conviction,  that  if  he  did  not  himself  turn  to 
the  best  account  the  particular  modicum  of  life  that  was  his,  no  other 
force  or  power  would  interfere  in  his  behalf,  and  he  had  thus  set 
Himself  to  realise  the  utmost  amount  of  enjoyment  he  had  capacity 
for.  The  passions  and  desires  of  life  he  regarded  as  a  good  hunts- 
man might  his  hounds,  to  be  restrained  indeed,  and  disciplined  for 
tbe  better  fulfilment  of  their  work,  but  as  affording  by  their  efi&ciency 
Mid  success  the  chief  reward  of  their  master,  the  very  reason  of  his 
existence. 

His  marriage  he  regarded  as  an  experiment  that  had  failed.  He 

lutd  intended  that  it  should  establish  him  more  firmly  in  ease  and 

prosperity.       The  event  had  tended  entirely  the  other  way.       Had 

ilugaret,  indeed,  been  content  to  fall  into  the  course  of  life  that 

suited  him,  to  have  become  an  elastic  and  useful  companion  and 

usistant,  he  might  have  proved  himself  not  wanting  in  the  essentials 

of  good  comradeship.     But  he  had  no  mind  to  abandon  his  whole 

coarse  of  life,  to  give  up  his  companions  and  his  pleasures.     No, 

Ae  life  of  a  decorous  Paterfamilias  was  unendurable  to  him.     He 

Wn't  sufficient  patience  either,  or  power  of  dissimulation,  to  conceal 

^  feelings  of  disappointment  and  disgust   at  the  result  of  his 

^liemes ;  and  Margaret,  who  would  have  done  much  from  devotion, 

»JQt  was  too  impulsive  to  take  a  calm  and  prudent  view  of  her  posi- 

^^^,  had  been  driven  to  madness  by  the  discovery  of  the  real  state 

^f  her  husband's  affections. 

Bilfil's  chief  object  now  was  to  avoid  scandal.  He  was  quite  con- 
^^i  that  his  wife  should  leave  him ;  why  continue  an  experiment 
^hich  had  shown  itself  to  be  fruitless  ?  But  he  wished  above  all 
^^Uiigs  to  avoid  public  gossip.  Had  Margaret  gone  to  her  uncle 
^omas's  house  in  Russell-square,  he  would  have  been  content  that 
^he  should  stay  there,  and  he  would  have  agreed  to  make  some  al- 
Jowance  for  her  support.  But  that  she  should  try  to  live  indepen- 
dently, perhaps  dragging  his  own  name  into  the  scandal  which  would 
^  pretty  sure  to  follow  her — and  above  all,  that  this  young  Hulse, 
^  half-cousin  and  old  admirer'  of  Margaret's,  should  come  between 
Uiem — ^these  things  enraged  him  beyond  measure. 
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Happily,  by  extraordinary  accident,  a  weapon  lay  ready  to  his 
hand  l)y  wbose  means  lie  cottld  dispose  effectually  of  tliis  imperti- 
nent youDfj  fellow. 

Bilfil  bad  many  resources  and  means  of  making  money.  Be- 
sides his  share  iu  the  DaUi/  Mentor,  which,  however,  n^as  not  a  la- 
crative  investment,  and  in  which  he  actaally  was  merely  the  nominee 
of  the  great  financial  firm  which  had  taken  him  np,  he  bad  a  cod- 
Biderable  interest  in  the  discount  establishment  in  Bircbin-laite. 
The  capital,  however,  of  this  establishment  was  not  contributed  by 
Bildl.  The  great  money  firm  of  Grindrod  and  Gordon  had  set  him 
up  in  this  business  also.  If  you  were  a  City  man,  and  the  promoter 
of  a  great  company,  which  was  to  make  the  fortunes  of  its  sab- 
Bcribers,  and  incidentally  to  Bet  afloat  your  own,  yon  wonld  know 
that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  get  the  great  firm  to  finance  yottr 
undertaking  unless  you  first  secured  the  assistance  of  Bilfil ;  then 
your  course  was  easy  enough.  "With  Bilfil's  arm  through  yonra, 
you  would  pass  through  the  crowded  counting-house,  full  of  cleiis 
and  big  books  and  nervous  waiting  clients,  and  into  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary of  the  great  firm,  where,  Burrounded  by  ground-glass  partitionB, 
seated  at  school-house-looking  desks,  the  great  chieftains  of  the 
monetary  world  were  maturing  their  important  transactions.  Bilfil 
would  whisper  into  Mr,  Grindrod's  ear;  the  great  man  wonld  survey 
you  critically  with  scrutinising  eyes.  A  memorandum  would  be 
hastily  scrawled ;  Bilfil  would  lead  you  forth  again  a  made  man. 
The  great  New  Nebraska  Dock  and  Warehouse  Company.  Limited, 
was  now  a  liriug  force  ;  its  shares  were  at  a  premium  ;  its  promo- 
tion-money was  safe.  Above  all,  Bilfil  was  the  richer  by  a  tithe  of 
the  money  the  great  firm  had  advanced ;  an  advance  which  would 
gather  bulk  in  discount,  commission,  and  interest,  till  it  assumed 
quite  a  portentous  figure  among  the  assets  of  Grindrod  and  Gordon. 
Such  were,  then,  the  golden  rewards  of  the  chase  in  the  happy  hont- 
ing-grounds  of  the  Great  City. 

But  Bilfil  iuiew  very  well  that  this  could  not  last  for  ent. 
He  knew  moro  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  of  commerce  t^SQ 
the  men  for  whom  he  worked;  for  some  time  he  had  felt  misgivings 
that  the  golden  period,  during  which  money  had  fallen  into  the  very 
mouths  of  the  bold  and  unscrupulous,  was  quietly  coming  to  an  end. 
He  had  therefore  gladly  accepted  a  commission  from  his. great 
patrons  to  proceed  to  America  to  investigate  the  aflairs  of  a  railway 
company  to  which  they  had  made  large  advances.  He  had  also  ar- 
ranged with  the  proprietors  and  editor  of  the  Daily  Mentor  to  fur- 
nish them  with  a  weekly  letter  on  the  social  aspects  and  commercial 
proapects  of  the  Western  States.  Now  this  employment  suited  him 
(•mukkbly  well.  When  the  inevitable  crash  came  on  he  would  bo 
k«^;  he  would  be  gathering  together  a  connection  which  might 
liiut  to  build  Dp  an  enduring  edifice  for  himself  out  of  the 
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rains  of  his  friends'  hoases.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity,  too,  to 
z^ealise ;  to  transfer  his  liabilities  to  the  great  firm ;  to  pocket  his 
share  of  the  profits  already  made. 

'Don't  trouble  yourself  about  your  little  discounting  business/ 
said  Mr.  Gordon  to  him ;  '  hand  that  over  to  us ;  we  will  take  all 
omrent  bills  at  their  market  value,  and  give  you  a  quittance.  Our 
purposes  haye  been  answered;  you  have  opened  out  to  us  oppor- 
"Lonities  we  should  have  been  unable  to  avail  ourselves  of  but  for 
yon.  As  for  the  goodwill  of  the  business,  leave  that  in  our  hands; 
yon  will  have  no  reason  to  repent  your  confidence!'  And  indeed, 
^nv'hen  Bilfil  received  a  cheque  for  five  thousand  pounds  from  the 
¥¥iagnificent  firm,  he  felt  that  in  trusting  to  their  good  intentions  he 
luid  truly  acted  with  wisdom.  His  trust,  however,  did  not  go  so  far 
to  permit  him  to  leave  the  money  in  their  hands.  The  cheque 
duly  cashed,  and  the  proceeds  were  paid  over  into  Bilfil's  own 
iMmking  account.  Then  he  began  to  breathe  freely,  and  to  think 
smously  of  his  voyage,  and  of  winding-up  his  affairs. 

Of  all  the  bills,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  which  had  matured, 
ripened,  or  rotted  in  his  office-cases,  he  retained  only  one ;  all  the 
he  had  handed  over  to  Grindrod  and  Gordon.     This  one  bill 
that  accepted  by  John  Jones  and  Edward  Hulse,  and  indorsed 
by  the  Drain-pipe  Company.     He  had  long  ago  spotted  that  bill ; 
suspected  that  there,  was  something  fishy  about  it;  and  yet  he  had 
OHQ6  to  look  upon  it  with  affection.    For  with  that  bill,  if  it  were  not 
dnly  met,  and  Bilfil  suspected  that  it  would  not  be  met,  he  had  a 
Weapon  in  his  hands  available  against  the  abettors  of  his  wife  and 
agabst  the  only  man  whose  influence  with  her  he  feared,  her  old 
toy-lover,  Edward  Hulse.    Now  the  bill  was  due  this  very  ^Saturday; 
^  it  been  met  ?    Bilfil  took  a  cab  and  went  down  into  the  City  to 

The  bill,  of  course,  had  been  passed  to  his  bankers,  and  they 
'^  presented  it  at  the  bank  where  it  was  payable.  Banking  hours 
^^  just  over  as  Bilfil  reached  the  door  of  the  United  Bank.  He 
^^  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  manager,  however,  to  obtain 
^dniiitance  at  the  private  door.  The  clerks  were  still  at  work  under 
^  green^shaded  gas-lamps  making  up  their  balances. 

*  That  bill,'  said  Pugh;  'um,  ah,  yes;  no,  indeed,  it  hasn't  been 
IKM;  we  had  a  slip  from  Prodgers's  to  say  it  was  coming  back. 
The  notary  will  bring  it  up  to-night,  about  eight  o'clock,  I  daresay. 
400  shall  have  it  on  Monday  morning.' 

'  I'd  rather  have  it  to-night,'  said  Bilfil,  '  and  I'll  set  my  lawyer 
to  woiiL  at  it.' 

'OyifyouHke,' said  Pugh;  'if  you  think  it's  worth  while.  It'ssure 
to  be  taken  up  on  Monday,  too.     It's  a  very  good  bill  of  the  sort.' 

'  rU  have  it  to-night,'  said  Bilfil.  '  I'U  give  'em  notice  of  dis- 
koaoor  io-ni{^t.' 
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When  Bilfil  had  arranged  with  his  lawyer  to  proceed  upon  the 
bill  instanter,  he  went  down  to  Margate  to  spend  the  ensuing  day 
there.  Fatty  was  there,  he  knew,  and  he  meant  to  employ  his  Sun- 
day profitably.  He  was  verj-  much  in  love  with  Patty;  and  now 
that  his  wife  was  out  of  the  way,  arrangemenlB  might  bo  practicable 
which  before  seemed  difficult.  Ah,  if  he  could  only  secure  Patty 
as  a  companion  in  his  American  trip,  what  a  tolerable  thing  lifa 
would  be ! 

CH.iPTER  VII. 


Up  to  eight  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening  nothing  more  was  seen 
or  heard  of  the  Iteverend  John  Jones.  He  hadn't  been  able  to 
go  home  with  Lucy,  having  been  called  away  to  see  his  father,  who 
had  come  to  town  the  night  before.  But  he  was  coming  in  the  even- 
ing, after  church. 

The  day  dragged  on  wearily  enough.  Old  Hidse  sat  motionlesB 
by  the  fire,  his  handkerchief  over  his  head;  he  would  not  stir  either 
to  eat  or  drink  ;  he  didn't  want  anything ;  let  them  take  their  meals 
without  him.  Lucy  and  her  mother,  though  distressed,  were  not 
surprised.  He  had  such  fits  periodically,  fits  of  sullenness  and  gloom. 
To  bis  son,  however,  who  knew  the  cause,  his  father's  coutinn- 
ouB  depression  was  a  melancholy  sign.  It  involved  keeping  a  con- 
stant watch  upon  him;  for  that  his  father  was  on  the  look-out  for 
an  opportonity  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  Edward  didn't  doubt. 
Here,  however,  he  could  call  in  his  mother  and  sister  to  help  him. 
He  told  them  thus  mnch :  that  he  believed  his  father's  head  had 
been  turned  by  pecuniary  embarrassments ;  that  I]b  might  at  any 
moment  attempt  something  desperate.  He  entreated  them  to  watch 
him  narrowly,  to  follow  all  his  movements,  to  take  everything  ont  of 
his  way.  At  the  same  time  he  made  his  mother  pack  a  sm^jl  port- 
manteau full  of  absolute  necessaries.  This  he  took  liimself  by  a  cab, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  Charing  Cross,  and  after  that  he  carried  the 
portmanteau  in  his  hand,  watching  carefully  to  see  if  he  were  fol- 
lowed, over  HuDgerford-bridge  to  the  South  Western  Terminus,  and 
left  it  in  the  cloak-raom.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  and  John 
refused  to  keep  silence,  he  would  take  his  father  off  to  Southampton 
before  a  search  could  be  made  for  him,  and  then  he  would  go  with 
him  by  the  next  steamer  to  America.  There  he  could  manage  to 
support  his  father,  no  doubt.  His  mother  and  sister  must  follow. 
He  had  about  ten  pounds  in  his  possession  ;  that  sum  would  suffice 
for  the  railway  fare  to  Southampton,  and  steerage  passage  to 
America;  for  provisions  and  comforts  for  the  voyage  they  must  trust 
to  Providence.     But  after  all,  there  would,  he  trusted^  be  no 
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for  saeh  a  step.  John,  if  held  hannless,  would  never  needlessly 
hing  disgrace  upon  the  father  of  his  sweetheart.  And  if  John  were 
stanch,  who  could  hart  his  father  ?  The  money  he  had  appropriated 
belcH^g  to  the  Company  must  he  restored ;  bat  they  coald  hardly 
prosecnte  the  old  man  criminally  for  taking  it.  He  was  rather  an 
agent  than  a  servant  of  the  Company,  was  paid  by  commission,  and 
was  aathorised  to  sign  on  behalf  of  the  Company.  Edward  didn't 
know  much  aboat  criminal  law,  but  he  didn't  think  they  could 
prosecute  for  embezzlement ;  at  all  events,  the  directors  were  kindly 
old-world  people,  who  had  known  his  father  in  his  better  days,  and 
who  would  hardly  deal  harshly  if  the  money  were  refunded.  All 
depended  upon  John ;  and  Edward  nervously  speculated  and  debated 
to  and  fro  in  various  aspects,  according  to  his  various  moods,  as  to 
what  kind  of  action  would  be  taken  by  John  Jones. 

Turning  these  things  over  in  his  ndnd  as  he  walked  homewards 
from  his  twilight  expedition,  the  whole  outside  world  seemed  like  a 
dream  or  vision  to  him.  All  his  soul  was  enclosed  within  that 
narrow  space,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  river,  on  the  other  by  the 
quiet  street — that  little  oasis  of  life  among  all  the  Sabbath  stillness 
of  the  City — that  home  which  had  been  once  to  him  such  a  haven 
of  refuge,  but  which  now  seemed  as  a  creek  of  sad  desolation. 

As  he  plunged  into  one  of  the  narrow  darksome  lanes  which  led 
dcwn  to  Lower  Bridge-street,  and  caught  the  familiar  whiff  of  river 
smeUs,  his  heart  sank  within  him.  He  couldn't  go  through  with  this 
'Uiing ;  he  hadn't  the  nerve,  the  power.    Surely  it  could  be  put  off, 
delayed ;  he  must  have  this  night  for  thought,  for  the  marshalling 
of  &cts,  for  the  mrangement  of  his  plans.     Surely  he  must  have 
Uns  much  respite  !  Then,  as  he  came  into  the  quiet  deserted  street, 
lie  saw  before  him,  looming  in  the  rising  mists  of  the  river,  a  stal- 
'^vart  broad-shouldered  man.     He  swung  along  with  easy  gait,  hum- 
Hung  to  himself  snatches  of  melodies,  c^hich  might  be  airs  of  psalms, 
I^haps,  but  which  had  a  suspicious  go  and  gaiety  about  them  never- 
theless.    There  was  not  a  soul  in  the  street  but  he,  and  as  he 
leached  the  door,  the  little  postern  let  into  the  great  gates  of  the 
^harf,  he  turned  round  on  his  heel  and  stopped  short.     He  was 
Jdm  Jones,  the  lover  of  Lucy.   He  didn't  see  Edward,  however ;  he 
Was  immersed  in  thought.     Seemingly  doubtful  whether  he  would 
^ter  or  not,  he  put  his  hand  to  the  door  and  took  it  away  again, 
^  opened  and  then  closed  the  door,  but  finally  making  up  his 
11^,  he  passed  through ;  then  the  door  closed  behind  him.     At 
this,  Edward  took  up  his  resolve  all  in  a  moment,  by  instinct  as  it 
^ere ;  he  would  terminate  this  killing  suspense,  he  would  know  the 
Wor  the  worst. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  sight  of  Edward's  face,  which  looked  white 
and  ghastly  by  the  light  of  the  one  dim  lamp  which  twinkled  o^ex 
^^  hoase-door — perhaps  it  was  some  forecast  ot  l\ie  in\»\\x^  \)ti%^> 
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but  as  Edward  touched  Jonea  on  the  arm — he  stood 
waiting  on  the  doorstep,  having  jnat  rung  the  hell — he  started 
violently  and  shuddered. 

'  Hallo  !'  he  said,  turning  round  on  Edward.     '  What's  np?' 

'  Come  with  me  into  the  warehonee  for  a  minnte.  I've  some- 
thing important  to  tell  yon.  0,  don't  be  afraid  of  Scipio ;  he  is 
shut  up.  Poor  old  dog,  be  gets  so  restless  on  Sundays  when  he 
hears  the  bells  going.  I  used  always  to  take  him  out — np  the 
river — on  Sundays,  before  be  went  blind,  and  now,  poor  dog,  the 
same  fit  comes  on  bim  sometimes,  and  he'll  stagger  away  to  the 
Old  Swan  Pier  when  be  hears  the  hells  chiming  over  the  river; 
and  be  barks  and  howls  too,  when  he  can't  get  out,  so  I  shut  him  op 
in  the  op-stairs  rooms.' 

Thus  Edward  ran  on,  nervously  talking  whilst  he  struck  ft 
light  and  bt  a  candle  in  his  little  workshop.  At  first  the  candle 
would  only  give  out  a  small  blue  flame,  the  wick  having  been  bunt 
off  close ;  by  and  by  it  flamed  up.  Each  looked  into  the  other's 
face,  and  read  therein  a  purpose  strange  and  sinister. 

Lncy  Hulee  bad  beard  the  ring  at  the  bell,  bad  known  hj  the 
pull  of  it  that  ber  lover  was  there.  She  would  have  run  down-ataire 
to  let  bim  in,  but  she  was  reading  to  ber  mother  one  of  the  psalms 
for  the  evening ;  and  she  only  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked 
wistfully  at  her  mother,  who  was  absorbed  in  some  kind  of  mental 
abstraction.  She  wondered  bow  long  that  sluggish  girl  down-sturs 
would  be  before  she  went  to  the  door.  Hours  seemed  to  have  passed 
between  the  sound  of  that  qnick  energetic  ring  and  the  slow  tramp 
of  the  servant  on  tbo  staircase.  The  door  was  opened,  but  was  ahtit 
again  at  once.  Lucy  listened  intently,  repeating  mechanically  the 
concluding  verses  of  the  psalm.  Then,  as  her  mother  reverently 
bowed  her  bead  at  the  couclnsion,  Lticy  ran  out  of  the  room  on  to 
the  landing,  but  no  one  was  coming  up  the  stairs — and  yet  she  bad 
a  feeling  as  though  ber  lover  were  close  at  hand. 

'Jane!'  she  cried  down  the  well  of  the  stairs;  'Jane,  there 
was  a  ring.' 

'  So  I  thought,  miss,  but  there  was  nobody  tbore.' 

Lucy  returned  into  the  room  disappointed  ;  yet  surely  be  would 
be  here  presently.  Then  she  went  down-stairs,  opened  the  door, 
and  looked  out  into  the  night. 
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How  comes  it  that  so  few  English  tourists,  bound  for  the  battle- 
fiekki  of  Sedan,  Metz,  and  Strasburg,  adopt  the  shortest  and  cheapest 
mte  from  London-bridge  to  Dunkirk  ?  The  fare  is  only  ten  shillings 
fir  the  chief  cabin,  or  a  through  ticket  to  Lille  may  be  had  for  three 
siiillingB  more,  and  in  tolerable  weather  the  passage  rarely  exceeds 
teo  hoars,  of  which  at  least  six  are  passed  in  smooth  water.     The 
Dunkirk  hotels,  indeed,  are  not  equal  to  the  Grosvenor  or  the  Lang- 
ham,  but  they  are  sufficiently  comfortable,  not  exorbitant  in  their 
chirges,  and  particularly  liberal  as  to  the  fare  they  provide.     Li- 
deed,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  short  of  a  Gargantua  to  do  justice 
io  the  numerous  dishes  that  are  handed  round,  and  it  may  be  as 
^ell  to  mention  that  the  style  of  cookery  is  rather  Flemish  than 
French.     There  are  two  respectable  hotels,  the  Flandre  and  the 
Ch^»eaa  Bouge,  the  former  having  slightly  the  advantage.     For 
lovers  of  art  the  fine  church  of  St.  Eloi  cannot  fail  to  be  an  object 
of  interest,  notwithstanding  the  strange  effect  produced  by  adding  a 
stately  Corinthian  portico  to  a  Gothic  structure.     On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  stands .  the  Gothic  belfry.     In  the  centre  of  the 
Gnnde  Place,  now  called  Place  Jean  Bart,  a  bronze  statue  has 
been  erected  to  that  famous  Loup-de-Mer,  of  whom  his  fellow  towns- 
xnai  can  now  only  tell  you  that  ho  was,  like  Nelson,  a  great  admiral, 
vid  was  never  beaten.     The  common  impression  seems  to  be  that 
be  flourished,  not  under  Louis  Quatorze,  but  in  the  time  of  the  First 
Bepablic,  and  that  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer  Nelson  would  have 
^with  his  match,  and  Napoleon  might,  after  all,  have  issued  from 
London  the  famous  medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of 
England.     The  statue  itself  reminds  one  of  the  type  of  nautical 
'^^fo  patronised  by  playgoers  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames.    Li 
'^  left  hand  the  hero  grasps  a  horse-pistol,  fortunately  pointed 
downwards ;  while  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  aloft  a  long  rapier — a 
'^lUght's  sword — that  at  a  little  distance  looks,  for  all  the  world, 
^^^  a  lightning-conductor.     He  is  farther  represented  as  a  smooth- 
^Qed,  small-featured  gentleman,  in  costume  a  refined  edition  of  Dirk 
'^mtteraick,  and  he  stands  astride  over  a  ship's  gun  of  very  diminu- 
^>e  dimensions.     On  certain  days  this  spacious  square  is  covered 
?^th  stalls  for  the  sale  of  all  manner  of  articles  of  clothing,  good, 
?^^4,  and  indifferent.     Every  now  and  then,  a  stall-keeper,  weary  of 
^^^^^aetion,  blows  strenuously  into  a  French  horn  to  remind  the  world 
his  presence ;  but  one  would  expect  that  the  result  of  his  exQtUoTvt& 
oqU  he  rather  to  scare  away  intending  custotaets*     TVie  %\x^^\*% 
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are  broad,  clean,  and  unusunliy  well-paved,  and  the  ahops  make  a 
fair  display  of  vanities  in  their  windows.  In  the  Museo  are  varioos 
curioBitieB  that  may  pleasantly  while  away  an  hour,  while  the  pictnre- 
gallery  contains  at  least  a  dozen  paintings  of  more  than  average 
merit,  aacribed,  indeed,  to  the  great  mastcra,  but  probably  the  work 
of  their  pupils,  and  only  touched  up  hero  and  there  by  the  hand  of 
genius.  A  spare  haK-hour  or  so  may  be  agreeably  occupied  by 
atrolliug  across  Jacobsen- square — -a  public  garden  of  irregular  form, 
named  after  a  Dunkirk  hero,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeetith 
century,  was  in  the  habit  of  thrashing  the  Dutch — to  the  pretty 
suburb  of  Rosendael,  with  its  neat  villas  and  trim  flower-gardens. 
Three  or  four  decent-looking  estamiuets  here  dispute  the  honour  cf 
providing  refreshments  for  the  thirsty  and  wayworn;  but  the  Jardin 
Mabille  appears  to  be  the  most  favoured,  not  impossibly  because  of 
its  name.  As  a  commercial  port,  Dunkirk  is  inferior  only  to  Le 
Havre  and  Cherbourg  on  the  northern  coast ;  and  when  the  new 
docks  are  completed  still  greater  activity  is  likely  to  pervade  its 
well- cons  true  ted  quays.  As  a  seaside  resort,  however,  it  cannot 
honestly  be  commended,  tbougb  the  sands  ai'e  firm  and  extensive, 
with  a  very  gentle  slope  seawards.  A  considerable  number  of  quiet 
English  families  reside  here,  but  it  is  decidedly  a  dull  place  for  those 
who  wish  to  spend  a  couple  of  months  in  the  pursuit  of  recreation  as 
well  as  of  health. 

The  question  asked  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper  assuredly 
does  not  apply  to  Calais.  English  tourists  land  at  this  port  by  tens 
of  thousands  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  months,  but  as  a  rule  very 
few  do  more  than  pass  round  the  citadel  by  railway  on  their  route  to 
Paris  or  Brussels.  For  all  that,  it  is  a  town  where  a  few  hours  may 
be  very  pleasantly  expended.  For  example,  the  high  altar  in  the 
handsome  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Adam  Lett- 
man,  is  in  itself  ample  recompense  for  missing  a  train  ;  nor  is  the 
altar-piece,  representing  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  be 
lightly  esteemed.  Of  the  beautiful  spire  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  it  is 
as  superfluous  to  speak  as  it  is  to  mention  the  venerable  Tour  da 
Guet,  which,  according  to  local  topographers,  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  A  shady  walk  may  be  enjoyed  along  the  foot  of  the 
ramparta  to  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  town,  and  &om 
their  summit  a  tolerably  good  view  may  be  had  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  of  St.  Pierre- lez- Calais,  an  industrial  annexe  now  more 
populous  than  Calais  itself.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  more 
than  one  really  good  hotel — Dessin's,  a  revival  of  QuQlac's.  Though 
unnecessarily  expensive,  this  is  a  good  house,  both  as  regards 
civility  and  accommodation,  and  the  courtyard  has  been  beautified 
with  flower-beds,  all  aglow  in  summer  with  bright  and  varied  colours. 
The  old  Hotel  Dessin  is  now  the  Museum,  and  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  flint  implements  from  Escalles.     Almost  musical  ai'e  the 
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street  cries  of  Calais,  and  the  vendors  of  the  Petit  Moniteur  an- 
nounce their  approach  by  blowing  a  cow-horn— an  idea  which  may 
be  respectfully  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  enterprising 
proprietors  of  the  Hek-ko.  The  bathing-gronnds  are  limited  as  to 
trea,  and  men  bathe  with  very  little  more  covering  than  sufficed  our 
first  parents  when  they  went  forth  out  of  Eden.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing tiiere  is  generally  a  concert  of  instrumental  music,  followed  by  a 
children's  ball,  at  the  casino,  and  on  most  days  the  band  plays  for 
the  benefit  of  subscribers.  The  historical  and  literary  associations 
connected  with  Calais  are  numerous  and  interesting,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  few  will  regret  having  devoted  half  a  day  to  the  exploration 
of  this  quaint  old  city. 

Lives  there  a  cockney  with  soul  so  dead  as  never  to  himself  has 
said,  'I'll  spend  my  fortnight  at  Bou-long'?  In  truth,  there  are  many 
worse  places  along  the  coasts  both  of  England  and  France  whereat 
to  pass  a  summer  holiday.     From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August 
it  is,  indeed,  overcrowded,  owing  to  two  causes  of  a  very  diverse 
character — ^tho  races  and  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Notre  Dame. 
For  many  a  mile  around,  every  village  and  hamlet  sends  forth  its 
pious  representatives,  who,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Assumption — 
that  is,  on  the  15th  August,  and  again  on  the  following  Sunday — 
*scend  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  cathedral  church  in  the  Upper 
Town,  walking  in  solemn  procession,  and  preceded  by  the  sacred 
^inblems  of  their  faith,  and  by  priests  and  choristers  intoning  in  a 
ieep  bass  the  praises  of  Mary,  the  Star  of  the  Sea.     The  religious 
s^rrice  at  an  end,  the  devotees  disperse  all  over  the  town,  some  to 
^sit  friends  and  relatives ;  others  to  stare  in  at  the  shop-windows ; 
others  again  to  cafes  and  estaminets  ;  and  yet  others  to  the  beach, 
^  bathe  in  rippling  waves  breaking  at  their  knee.    These  good  peo- 
ple have  a  disagreeable  habit  of  occupying  the  whole  of  the  pave- 
ment, of  lounging  along  in  parties  of  a  score  or  more,  and  of  never  • 
taking  way  for  any  one.     Notwithstanding  their  spiritual  motives, 
^heir  bodily  presence  at  Boulogne  consequently  borders  upon  a  nui- 
^toce,  and  the  tradespeople  in  the  principal  streets  would  cheerfully 
^spense  with  their  patronage,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
open-mouthed,  but  purse-closed,  admiration  of  the  pretty  things  ex- 
posed for  sale. 

The  races  are  quite  another  matter.  As  far  as  the  running  is 
^ncemed,  they  are  beneath  notice,  but  nevertheless  they  furnish  an 
excuse  for  the  advent  of  strangers  bent  upon  amusement.  The  race- 
course itself  is  prettily  situated  near  the  shore,  between  Wimille  and 
Ambleteuse,  and  in  fine  weather  presents  a  gay  and  animated  scene. 
On  the  first  day  at  the  last  meeting  there  were  quite  120  carriages 
drawn  up  two  and  three  deep  on  one  side  of  the  course,  and  on  the 
Becond  day  there  were  fully  150.  Without  being  at  bS!L  o\3L\,TiSL^<eiWs&, 
^xuusjr  of  tie  ladies'  dresses  on  both  these  occaaioiia  ^prwe  ol  ^^^"^i 
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materials,  and  shaped  in  the  extreme  of  Paris  fashion.  The  free 
side  is,  however,  the  more  lively  and  characteristic,  though  the  re- 
freshments are  of  the  mildest  and  least  tempting  form,  and  decidedly 
suggestive  of  colic.  Fortunately  for  the  insular  barbarianis,  a  pub- 
lican from  Folkestone  had  been  moved  to  cross  the  Channel  and  open 
a  booth  under  the  shadow  of  the  grand  stand,  for  the  dispensation  of 
sandwiches  and  bread-and-cheese,  plus  sherry,  pale  ale,  brown  stouti 
brandy,  old  Tom,  and  ginger-pop.  The  natives,  it  must  be  owned, 
were  not  slow  in  appreciating  the  advantages  of  this  entente  cordiaUf 
and  freely  disbursed  their  francs  in  return  for  a  cool  refreshing 
beaker  of  British  tipple.  In  the  evening  of  the  second  day  a  dress- 
ball  was  given  at  tlie  casino,  and  nowhere  could  you  behold  more 
lovely  faces  or  more  elegant  toilettes.  As  the  mere  excursionist 
hesitates  to  pay  a  subscription  of  fifteen  francs  for  the  few  days  he 
proposes  to  spend  in  Boulogne,  the  casino  is  kept  tolerably  select, 
and  the  most  fastidious  may  resort  thither  without  fear  of  vulgar  in- 
trusion or  oflfensivo  familiarity.  The  cockney  pur  et  simple — ^if 
such  epithets  may  be  applied  to  the  creature — prefers  the  Jardin 
des  Tintelleries,  with  its  coloured  lamps  and  meretricious  accom- 
paniments, to  the  quiet  good  taste  that  marks  the  grand  balls  at  the 
casino.  The  daily  afternoon  concerts  of  instrumental  music  are 
really  admirable,  and  frequently  artists  of  world-wide  reputation 
add  to  an  attraction  that  needs  no  addition.  The  sands  at  Bou- 
logne, though  good,  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  Ostend  and  BUn- 
kenberg,  and  tlie  bathing  loaves  much  to  be  desired.  For  chil- 
dren, the  Belgian  watering-places  are  infinitely  preferable  to  those 
of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  and  still  more  so  to  those  whose  beach  con- 
sists of  shingle.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Boulogne 
there  are  several  pretty  villages,  to  which  pleasant  excursions 
may  bo  made  by  rail  or  hired  carriage,  or  even  on  foot.  Every- 
body goes  as  a  matter  of  course  to  stare  at  the  Colonne  de  la 
Grande  Armee,  and  such  as  can  ascend  to  the  balcony  near  the  top 
will  be  rewarded  for  their  toil  by  a  panoramic  view  of  no  ordinary 
beauty.  At  a  very  short  distance  from  the  Column  is  the  fisher- 
men's chapel  dedicated  to  Jesus  flagelle,  curious  by  reason  of  the 
votive  offerings  of  mariners  escaped  from  shipwreck.  In  another 
direction  the  marble  quarries  of  Marquise  may  be  reached  by  rail, 
and  within  an  easy  walk  of  the  Rinxent  station  is  a  Druidical  circle 
of  stones,  called  by  the  peasants  the  danse  des  noces.  A  wedding 
party,  they  tell  you,  once  upon  a  time  refused  to  render  meek 
reverence  to  the  Holy  Sacrament  which  a  priest  was  conveying  to  a 
dying  person,  and  were  in  consequence  turned  into  these  stones. 
The  favourite  Sunday  resort  of  the  Boulonnais  is  the  charming  vil- 
lage of  Pont-de-Briques,  the  first  station  on  the  Paris  line,  whither 
EngliBh  Tisitora  also  repair  on  week-days  for  pleasant  little  picnics. 
In  abort,  in  every  direction  scenery  may  \)^  cti\«^^  ^i  ^  ^i^iiAi 
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homdj  pictnresqae  character,  admirably  adapted  for  water-colour 
sketclies,  and  essentially  different  from  anything  to  be  seen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  though  barely  thirty  miles  distant.  The 
best  hotels  for  ladies  are  the  Pavilion  Imperial,  near  the  Etablisse- 
ment,  and  in  the  town  itself  the  Hotel  des  Bains,  the  Hotel  du 
Nori,  and  the  Hotel  Mourice.  The  second-rate  hotels  are  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  dear  as  the  best. 

From  Boulogne  to  Noyelles,  a  station  on  the  Paris  line,  about 
forty  miles  distant,  the  country  is  well  wooded  and  carefully  culti- 
vated, though  the  absence  of  hedgerows  is  a  great  blemish  in  the 
eyes  of  English  tourists.  At  Noyelles  it  is  necessary  to  alight  and 
step  into  another  train  for  St.  Valery-sur-Somme,  a  pretty  little 
town  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  branch  railway  crosses 
tie  estuary  by  a  wooden  viaduct ;  and  when  the  tide  is  in,  this  short 
taip  of  four  miles  is  decidedly  enjoyable — at  low  water  it  is  as  well 

not  to  look  out  of  the  carriage-windows.  The  choice  of  hotels  is  not 
great,  as  there  are  but  two,  the  Hotel  de  France  and  the  Hotel  de 
Paris.  The  former  is  the  larger,  and — where  fashion  there  is  none 
— the  more  fashionable ;  but  M.  Didier,  the  proprietor  of  the  latter, 
is  not  only  a  chefde  cuisine  of  more  than  average  merit,  but  also  a 
singer  of  considerable  repute,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the 
BQoat  obliging  of  landlords.  The  remains  of  the  old  fort  are  very 
pietoresque,  and  from  the  ramparts  the  view  over  the  water  to  Le 
Crotoy  is  always  pleasing,  when  the  tide  is  not  out ;  for  at  St.  Valery 
eTerything  depends  upon  that  phenomenon.  Within  the  walls  of 
^  fort,  which  existed  prior  to  the  Conquest,  stands  the  parish 
dinrch,  a  building  in  no  way  remarkable.  It  is  worth  while,  how- 
*^fir,  to  wilder  on  somewhat  fiEirther  by  a  narrow  country  road  to 
the  Chapelle  des  Marins,  situated  on  a  slight  eminence,  and  crowded 
^th  models  of  ships,  and  bouquets,  and  images  in  biscuit  China, 
the  thank-offerings  of  seafaring  men  saved,  for  a  while,  from  a 
^tery  grave.  The  bathing,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  very  in- 
citing. The  operation  can  be  performed  during  only  a  brief  space 
of  time,  and  the  ground  beneath  one's  feet  is  unpleasantly  '  sticky,' 
<^^ring  to  the  mixture  of  mud  with  the  sand.  The  dressing-closets 
^  on  the  top  of  a  bank,  whence  you  descend  by  steps  into  the  still 
^ter ;  the  ladies'  cabins  being  on  one  side  of  a  small  wooden  shanty, 
^^here  the  bathers  meet  and  chat,  and,  if  they  please,  play  on  a 
pitno,  not  by  Erard,  and  the  gentlemen's  on  the  other  side.     The 

^chief  bathing-place  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  port,  which  is  tra- 
^^rsed  by  a  ferry-boat,  but  there  is  a  smaller  station  at  the  farther 
^d  of  the  town,  for  the  benefit  of  the  occupiers  of  the  neat  little 
^^  which  constitute  the  West-end.  The  railway  company  have 
®<^&stnicted  an  excellent  road,  for  about  two  leagues,  facing  the 
^oaijy  and  which  is  the  tavounte  promenade  of  bolYi  le^idieiiVA  ^tA 
^^is.     There  are,  besidea,  some  charmingly  Tur«^  ^«31ka  m  ^^ 
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neighbourhood,  aod  a  quiet  family,  fairlj  coaveraant  with  the  French 
language,  might  pass  a  month  here  without  regret,  and  without 
much  expense. 

If  j-on  would  travel  westward  from  St.  Valery,  you  must  hire  a 
conveyance  for  the  pui-pose.  A  one-horse  cabriolet  to  take  you,  for 
instance,  to  Eu  costs  twelve  francs,  with  a  small  gratuity  to  the 
driver.  The  journey — mostly  through  unfenced  fields  of  wheat,  hemp, 
poppy,  and  lias — occupies  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  unless  you 
turn  off  to  take  a  peep  at  Ault,  This  is  an  embryo  seaside  place, 
a  mile  from  the  high-road,  and  sitnated  in  a  dip  of  the  high  chalk 
cliffs  which  frown  hack  de&ance  upon  the  cliffs  of  Old  England.  As 
yet  it  is  exclusivelj  frequented  by  what  we  should  call  county  families 
of  the  second-clftss,  and  the  bathing  is  not  improved  by  the  mixture 
of  shinglo  with  the  sand.  Tbere  isonlyone  small  hostehy,  the  Hotel 
de  St.  PJeiTe  et  des  Bains — St.  PioiTO  being  the  patron  saint  of  the 
parish.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  make  a  hearty  lunch  here  off  hread- 
and-cheese  and  a  bottle  of  dehcious  cider,  and  so  become  iudcpcnd' 
ent  of  tho  two  miserable  hotels  atEu.  Indeed,  it  is  wiser  to  go  right 
on  to  TrC'port  at  once,  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Plage,  and  thence  return  to 
£n  by  one  of  the  numerous  cars  and  omnibuses  that  all  daylong  are 
plying  hotween  the  two  places  for  six  sous  a  head.  It  is,  besides,  a 
pretty  drive  over  a  high  ridge,  from  the  top  of  which  you  look  down 
upon  Eu  on  the  one  side,  and  on  Treport  on  the  other.  At  Eu  thenro 
ai'e  two  objects  to  be  visited,  both  of  which  may  be  disposed  of  in  a 
couple  of  hours :  the  old  chateau — in  which  Louis  Philippe  enter- 
tained Queen  Victoria,  when  the  good  simple-minded  Eai'I  of  Aberdeen 
was  our  Prime  Minister — no  longer  contains  a  single  painting  or  piece 
of  furniture,  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  inscribed  in  black  chalk  with 
the  name  of  the  picture  that  formerly  hung  in  such  or  such  a  place. 
All  these  treasures  and  a  valuable  library  were  whisked  across  to-Eng- 
lond,  long  before  the  Provisional  Government  had  time  to  bestow  a 
thought  upon  such  trifles  as  objects  of  art.  The  palace  is  simply  a 
long  ugly  red-brick  building,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Tnil- 
eries ;  but  the  grounds  are  nicely  laid  out,  and  one  may  saunter  for 
an  hour  or  so  beneath  the  shady  avenues  of  stately  trees  or  along  the 
broad  grassy  teiTaces.  At  the  farther  end  is  a  small  pavilion  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  Bresle,  in  which  Mdlle.  d'Orleans  resided 
during  her  temporary  banishment  from  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
only  other  object  of  curiosity  at  Eu  are  the  flying  buttresses  of  the 
cathedral,  the  best  view  of  which  is  from  the  north-east,  that  is,  from 
the  St.  Vnleryroad  as  you  approach  the  market-placo.  The  stained- 
glass  windows  presented  by  Louis  Philippe  are  admired  by  connois- 
seurs, and  in  the  crypt  are  some  interesting  monumental  effigies  of 
members  of  the  Ai'tois  family  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Treport,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bresle,  is  a  delightful  spot,  though 
iieuuued  in  between  the  river  and  the  cli^  so  as  to  prevent  all  iai< 
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ther  extension.  A  row  of  houses  has  lately  been  bnilt  facing  the 
sea,  suitable  for  small  families ;  or  satisfactory  arrangements  may  be 
made  with  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Plage,  or  at  M.  Masse's 
smaller  but  yery  comfortable  tayem  close  by.  A  neat  casino,  where 
balls  and  concerts  frequently  take  place,  brings  together  the  visitors, 
who  soon  become  acquainted  with  one  another ;  and  the  bathing  is 
good  for  such  as  wear  shoes  to  traverse  the  shingle,  the  machines  or 
cabins  being  stationary,  as  is  the  case  from  Ault  to  Havre.  In  a  few 
years  hence,  Treport  will  assuredly  be  eclipsed  by  Mers — a  rapidly- 
growing  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bresle,  and  which  possesses 
a  finer  beach  and  more  spacious  sites  for  building  than  the  sea-port 
of  En. 

From  Treport  a  diligence  starts  every  morning  and  evening  for 
Dieppe,  and  accomplishes  the  journey  in  a  little  over  three  hours. 
For  the  first  half- hour  the  road  winds  up  hill,  commanding  beautiful 
▼lews  of  the  sea  and  of  the  valley  beneath.     After  that,  the  scenery 
becomes  monotonous  and  provocative  of  slumber.     At  Dieppe  there 
is  no  lack  of  excellent  hotels,  though  it  is  always  safer  to  write  be- 
forehand to  secure  the  necessary  accommodation,  even  should  it  be 
^o  more  than  a  single  bedroom.     The  Hotel  Royal,  the  Hotel  de  la 
^lage,  the  Grand  Hotel  des  Bains,  and  the  Hdtel  Bristol  may  be 
honestly  recommended ;  the  Hotel  du  Bhin  is  also  well  frequented, 
*^^t  wretchedly  organised.    All  these  houses  are  situated  in  the  Rue 
Agoado,  and  face  seawards — a  broad  plot  of  grass  or  common  inter- 
vening, with  young  plantations  and  flower-beds  in  front  of  the  hotels. 
*^t  one  end  of  this  street  is  the  harbour,  at  the  other  end  the  old 
Castle  on  the  top  of  the  cliff.    A  handsome  and  admirably  conducted 
Cagino — provided  with  a  well-supplied  reading-room,  as  well  as  a 
spacious  salon  for  balls  and  concerts — ^has  been  erected  at  the  foot 
^  the  cliff,  above  the  only  spot  where  a  firm  sandy  bottom  is  obtain- 
able for  bathers.     Here,  too,  the  machines  or  dressing-closets  are 
^taiionary^  and  bathers  almost  invariably  wear  straw  shoes  with  cork 
^oles,  to  protect  their  feet  from  the  stones.    These  shoes,  as  well  as 
^e  customary  peignoir,  or  white  dressing-gown,  are  deposited  on  a 
fshair  a  little  way  from  the  water's  edge,  and  thence  a  guide,  or  bath- 
ing man,  usually  leads  ladies  by  the  hand  into  such  depth  as  pleases 
them.  The  fasUon  here  is  for  ladies  to  be  dragged  through  the  water 
f>n  their  ihce  or  back,  except  where  they  belong  to  a  party  or  are  ac- 
companied by  their  husbands.  The  costume  of  the  men  might  be  en- 
larged with  advantage,  especially  as  they,  too,  hug  the  shore,  and  very 
nrely  indeed  wade  in  up  to  their  middle.     The  castle  is  now  used 
as  barracks,  and  is  interesting,  not  only  from  its  venerable  aspect, 
bat  from  its  association  with  the  history  of  Henri  Quatre,  the  Vert 
Oalant,  whose  memory  is  still  so  dear  to  the  French.  Not  above  four 
miles  distant^  under  the  gtms  ofiiie  Chateau  d*  Aic^OLe^,  Wi^'^^W^as^ 
Iiero  won  bis  great  victory  over  the  forces  oi  ttie  "Le^pi^  wxAsi  >Jtkfe 
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Due  de  Mayeime  ;  ami  tlie  old  castle,  tkougti  sbameAiUy  pulled  to 

,  pieces  for  the  sake  of  the  stones  for  building  purposes,  still  consti- 
■  'tates  ILg  gonl  of  one  of  the  moat  delightful  excuraious  which  even 

I  &e  country  rouud  Dieppe  ciin  afford.  At  about  the  same  distance, 
but  in  a  different  direction,  may  be  seen  some  curious  remains  of  the 
Mouoir  d'.VDgo — the  manorial  residence  of  Jehan  Ango,  a  Dieppe 
tnerchaut — who  entertained  Francis  I.  with  more  than  royal  mag- 
nificence. A  round  tower  and  four  open  gallery- arches  are  built  into 
a  quadrangular  farm -steading,  while  in  the  centre  rises  an  isolated 
round  tower  by  the  side  of  a  reeking  wasteful  midden.  The  road 
leaduig  to  this  farmhouse  in  many  parts  resembles  the  north  of  De- 
vonshire, and  ie  throughout  verj-  enjoyable.  On  the  eido  of  the  towu 
opposite  the  castle,  about  two  miles  distant,  and  close  to  the  cliffs, 
an  earthem  rampart  and  deep  ditch  are  said  lo  be  the  work  of  the 
Oaiils  anterior  to  Julius  Ciesar,  It  is  called  the  Cite  des  Liuimes, 
and  in  some  parts  the  embankment  is  over  forty  feet  in  height. 
Dieppe  boasts  of  two  fine  churches.  The  one  dedicated  to  St.  Jacques 
Ib  a  very  remarkable  edifice,  wanting  in  general  harmony,  but  abound- 
ing in  details  of  great  beauty.  The  tower  and  portal  at  the  west  en- 
trance are  particnlarly  worthy  of  attention,  as  also  are  some  of  the 
screeuB  and  carvings  in  the  side-aislea  in  the  interior.  The  chorch 
of  St.  Remy  is  likeiviso  worthy  of  inspection,  especially  the  carious 
old  beiiitier,  or  receptacle  for  holy  water.  The  harbour  is  not  easily 
attainable,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  not  much  trade  at  Dieppe,  The  Duke  of  St.  Alban's 
yacht  Xautha  was  much  admired  while  she  lay  in  tho  inner  basin,  to- 
wards the  end  of  August ;  but  it  is  possible  that  some  portion  of  the 
interest  she  excited  may  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  she  carried 
thither,  if  not  the  fortunes  of  Ciesar,  at  least  those  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  stayed  a  couple  of  days  at  the  Hotel  Royal,  but  in  such 
complete  incognito  that  his  Boyal  Ilighness's  nrriva]  and  dcpartnre 

j  -were  strictly  private  and  were  known  to  veiy  few.  There  is  a  daily 
Bteam  communication  between  Dieppe  and  Newhaveu  (Brighton)  1^ 
means  of  fast  well-appointed  boats,  but  the  passage  is  very  often  nn- 
pleasantly  rough  for  '  bad  sailors.' 

Between  Dieppe  and  Le  Havie  the  coast  bristles  with  watering- 
places.  At  the  Motteville  station  conveyances  may  be  procured  for 
St.  Valery-en-Caux — a  small  town  situated  in  a  narrow  valley — which 
has  of  late  years  been  a  good  deal  patronised  by  middle  -  class 
visitors  from  Rouen  and  elsewhere.  There  is  a  fair  expanse  of  sand 
below  the  shingle,  but  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  bathers  at  half- 
tide.  The  casino,  though  of  humble  appearance,  is  furnished  witb 
every  reasonable  requirement,  and  the  environs  are  sufficiently  agree- 
«ble.    According  to  some  writers,  it  was  from  this  St.  Valery,  and  not 

' '  from  its  namesake  on  the  Somme,  that  the  Norman  William  started 
on  his  careorof  conqnest;  but  I  Ctlie  Somme  must  surely 
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bTe  been  better  than  an  open  Toadstead  for  the  collection  of  a  fleet 
of  transports  and  the  embarkation  of  heavy  cavalry.    A  little  farther 
to  tbe  westward,  we  reach  the  village  of  Yenlettes,  recently  converted 
into  a  watering-place  by  the  erection  of  an  etablissement  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  villas  let  by  the  month  or  season.    Still  tending  to- 
wards the  west,  we  arrive  at  Fecamp — a  small  town  of  ancient  origin 
—fiunons  for  its  Roman  antiquities,  and  for  possessing  a  drop  of  the 
Holy  Blood.    Of  greater  interest  to  ordinary  tourists  is  the  Abbey  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  a  very  ancient  edifice  of  exceeding  great  beauty. 
The  church  of  St.  Etienne,  though  the  parish-church,  may  be  passed 
ofer  without  comment,  and  the  town  presents  but  few  attractions  for 
mere  pleasure-seekers.    These,  however,  will  find  abundant  compen- 
sation at  the  casino  and  its  two  handsome  hotels,  where  concerts, 
balls,  dramatic  representations,  operettas,  and  similar  entertain- 
ments follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.    The  bathing-place  is 
diiided  into  three  compartments :  one  for  ladies  and  one  for  gentle- 
men at  either  extremity,  while,  in  the  neutral  space  between,  the  two 
flexes  bathe  together  in  promiscuous  innocence.     The  clifiis  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  singularly  bold,  and  in  parts  have  been  hollowed 
into  fantastic  shapes  by  the  action  of  the  waves.    It  is  scarcely  safe, 
however,  to  wander  along  the  shore  except  when  the  tide  is  reced- 
ing, for  the  waves  break  at  the  very  foot  of  this  stupendous  sea-wall. 
Bejond  Fecamp  the  much  over-praised  townlet  of  Etretat  lies  in  a 
hxXioiw,  and  is  actually  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is 
protected  by  a  huge  dam  of  shingle,  like  that  which  unites  Portland 
with  the  main-land.     This  place  owes  its  notoriety  to  the  frequent 
•Unsions  to  it  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  Alphonse  Karr,  and  to 
the  marine-paintings  of  the  French  artists,  Isabey,  Lepoitevin,  and 
MauziD,  and  of  our  own  Stanfield.    The  cliflf  is  certainly  very  curious, 
and  the  casino  is  unusually  perfect  in  its  arrangements,  though  too 
low  for  its  length.  For  all  that,  English  families  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointed, unless  much  interested  in  the  literary  and  musical  cele- 
brities of  Parisian  society.    There  is  an  air  de  Boheme  about  Etretat 
which  is  agreeable  only  to  a  limited  circle,  and  which  is  repellent, 
nither  than  otherwise,  to  the  English  Philistine.   Only  one  other  am- 
phibious resort  remains  to  be  named  before  alighting  at  the  Hotel 
frascati.  Within  an  easy  drive  from  Le  Havre,  Madame  Aubourg's 
daughters  have  rendered  the  Ville  de  Paris  Hotel,  at  St.  Jouin,  an 
object  of  pilgrimage  to  the  residents  as  well  as  to  the  visitors  of  that 
city.    Not  only  is  the  village  prettily  situated,  and  Mme.  Aubourg's 
cuisine  locally  renowned,  but  that  most  intelligent  and  obliging  lady 
delights  to  exhibit  some  highly  artistic  marine  sketches  by  Picou  and 
Hamon,  and  above  all  an  album  containing  verses  addressed  to  her 
daughters — Mdlles.  Ernestine  and  Mathilde — by  Dumas  fils,  Theo- 
phile  Gautier,  Anicet  Bourgeois,  and  many  other  'illustrations'  of 
Erench  light  literature. 
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Of  Le  Havi'e  there  is  little  to  be  said  but  what  is  eulogistic.  Tl 
noble  quays  are  fall  of  movement  from  morning  to  night.  The  sho] 
in  the  Sue  de  Paris  are  fatally  seductiye,  especially  to  lovers  of  ol 
china.  The  garden  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille  is  brilliant  wil 
flowers  of  many  hues.  The  other  public  garden  at  the  sea  end  of  U 
Boulevard  de  Strasbourg  is  shaded  with  weeping-willows  and  oth< 
trees,  and  is  attractive  by  reason  of  an  aquarium,  second  only  to  tl 
one  recently  established  at  Brighton.  In  the  museum  are  some  tole: 
able  paintings  and  a  valuable  collection  of  shells  and  marine  fossil 
From  Ingouville  and  from  Ste.  Adresse  panoramic  views  of  great  es 
tent  and  beauty  stretch  out  far  and  wide.  In  the  latter  suburb  tl 
Hdtel  des  Bains  is  much  patronised  during  the  summer  monthf 
and  numerous  pavilions,  or  small  houses  for  private  families,  dot  tl 
hill-side.  But  the  glory  of  Havre  for  summer  tourists  is  the  Hoi 
Frascati,  which  comprises  in  itself  both  hotel  and  etablissement.  K 
extra  charge  is  made  for  admission  to  a  well-supplied  reading-roon 
or  to  the  concerts  and  soirees  dansantes  which  take  place  every  evei 
ing.  And  yet  nothing  is  perfect.  There  are  no  sands,  and  the  wat 
deepens  almost  immediately.  For  swimmers,  and  for  those  who  « 
learning  to  swim,  there  is  no  place  along  this  coast  that  can  be  con 
•pared  with  Le  Havre ;  but  for  others  it  is  different;  nor  is  the  beac 
suitable  for  English  children.  There  is  nothing  but  shingle,  and  tl 
sea  is  not  unfrequently  very  rough.  A  steamboat  plies  daily  betwec 
Havre,  Honfleur,  and  Trouville ;  and  in  two  hours,  by  rail,  Bouen  mi 
be  reached — the  most  picturesque  town  in  the  north  of  Frano 
Thrice  a  week,  too,  there  is  direct  communication  with  Soutbampto 
in  nine  to  ten  hours,  by  means  of  fast  and  commodious  steamboati 
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Thebe  are  few  more  lamentable  blunders  committed  by  the  nn- 
meroQs  English  men  and  women  who  visit  Paris  than  the  mis- 
takes they  make,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  plundered,  as 
regards  their  dining  in  what  the  French  still  delight  to  call  '  the 
capital  and  the  centre  of  ciyilisation.'  Most  of  them — and  I  only 
speak  of  those  who  cross  the  Channel  with  more  or  less  knowledge 
of  French  customs  and  the  French  language — seem  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  all  the  restaurants  in  the  town  are  of  the  same  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  can  provide  the  same  very  good  cookery.  They 
expect  even  the  table  d*hdtes  of  the  hotels  to  give  them  dinners 
soch  as  but  half-a-dozen  cooks  in  all  wide  London  can  furnish. 
They  eat  of  everything,  believing  everything  must  be  good,  because 
it  came  out  of  a  French  kitchen.  They  go  to  restaurants,  and,  after 
gazing  for  some  minutes  with  silent  amazement  at  the  carte,  order 
At  Tenture  what  seems,  on  paper,  to  promise  well ;  and  after  find- 
ing fault  with  their  dinner,  go  home  with  an  indigestion,  astounded 
At  the  prices  they  have  been  made  to  pay,  and  more  determined  than 
crer  to  stick  by  *  plain'  cookery  for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

The  mistake  they  make  is  this;  they  believe  that  all  French 
kitchens  must  be  excellent,  and  all  French  cooks  masters  of  their 
^>  Now  there  is,  perhaps,  no  town  in  the  world  where  there  is 
Bnch  a  difference  between  the  quality,  the  prices,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  as  in  Paris.  There  is  dining  and  dining — or  rather 
eating  and  dining — in  that  city.  You  may  eat  at  several  thousand 
^blishments  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  but  there  are  not  more 
tium  perhaps  a  score  of  places  where  you  can  dine.  M.  Yillemessant, 
^0  editor  of  the  Figaro,  in  his  recently  published  and  most  amusing 
^irnoires  d*un  Journalist,  limits  the  number  of  good  restaurants 
^  eleven ;  viz.  the  Cafe  Anglais,  Bignon's,  Brebant's,  the  Maison 
^fee,  Champeaux's  (on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse),  the  Cafe  Riche, 
Mlon's,  Phillipe's,  the  Cafe  du  Quai  D'Orsay,  Ledoyen's,  and 
^e  restaurant  at  the  cascade  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  But,  like 
d  men  who  belong  to  a  certain  class  of  Parisians,  M.  Yillemessant 
'^Uom,  if  ever,  moves  out  of  a  beaten  track.  There  are  many 
'^^ises  where  you  may  dine  quite  as  well  as  at  any  of  the  above 
^blishments,  and  for  less  than  half  what  you  will  pay  at  any  one 
^f  them.  According  to  an  old  and  well-known  Parisian  saying,  a 
^  must  he  English  to  dine  at  the  Cafe  Biclie,  and.  t\c3[i  \a  dcok!^  «^» 
^  CafS  Angltda.     The  meaniDg  of  this  is,  that  ^Yieie^'a  ^V.  ^"^  ^^"t- 
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mer  house  none  but  an  EDglisbman  would  put  np  with  the  menu, 
so  at  the  latter  none  but  a  wealthy  man  could  stand  the  enormons 
charges.  In  PariE,  as  everywhere  else,  and  ia  all  matters  connected 
with  life,  one  ought  to  know  how  to  dine — that  is,  what  to  order — 
and  where  to  do  so  ;  by  which  I  mean  the  knowledge  as  to  what 
restaurants  are  the  best  suited  for  one's  means,  and  what  houses 
provide  best  the  particular  kind  of  dinner  that  is  required.  In  every 
noted  restaurant  in  Paris  there  are  certain  dishes  upon  which  the 
establishment  prides  itself,  and  has  done  so  for  many  years.  Thus 
let  any  one  eat  of//e(g  hraisis — -whether  av,  tomate,  as  it  ought  to 
be  ordered  in  summer ;  atix  champignons,  as  is  the  proper  thing  in 
autumn ;  or  aux  tnifflei,  aa  any  one  who  knows  what  dining  ia  would 
call  for  in  winter — at  the  Maison  Doree,  and  I  am  very  much  mis- 
taken if  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be,  wiU  ever  hope  to  have  the 
same  dish  in  the  same  perfection  again.  Or  in  the  first  of  the 
warm  spring  days,  when  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  Tuileries  are 
something  more  than  buds,  let  the  reader,  after  his  saunter  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  wander  into  Ledoyen's,  the  famous  restaurant,  a 
little  way  Up  on  the  left  after  leading  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  for 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and,  after  a  few  spoonfuls  oi pnntaniv  soup, 
partake  of  salmon,  or  aahnon-trout,  nu  mute  verte,  and  he  will,  orl 
am  much  mistaken,  forget  many  of  his  cares,  if  be  has  any,  whilst 
eating  of  that  dish  of  fish.  In  the  same  way,  let  no  one  who  dines 
or  breakfasts  '  with  a  fork'  at  PhiUipe's  omit  to  erder  sole  a  la  Nor- 
mande  ,-  or  to  eat  of  either  meal  at  the  Cafe  Anglais  without  ordering 
that  most  wonderful  of  all  beefsteaks,  called — after  its  inventor,  the 
famous  author  of  Le  Giiiie  da,  Chrislianisme — a  '  Chateaubriand;'  or 
to  visit  at.  Cloud  without  stopping  at  the  Tete  Noire,  and  ordering 
more  than  one  dish — served  hot  and  hot,  after  the  fashion  of  Green- 
wich whitebait,  whose  place  it  takes  in  France — of  a/ridirc  of  gudg- 
eons fresh  from  the  Seine.  And  the  list  might  be  prolonged  almost 
indefinitely,  for  there  is  hardly  a  good  restaurant  within  six  miles 
of  Notre  Dame  that  does  not  pride  itself  upon  some  one  particolsr 
dish.  In  eating,  as  in  other  things  in  France,  Englishmen  as  a  rule 
seldom  go  beneath  the  surface.  The  common  opinion  of  even  tra- 
velled Britons  ia,  that  French  cookery  is  '  rich,' — rich  and  difficult  of 
digestion.  So  it  is — when  it  ia  bad.  From  an  indilferent  French 
restaurant,  as  from  those  female  so-caUed  cooks  who  hire  themselves 
out  at  exorbitant  wages  to  Englisli  and  American  families  residing 
in  Paris,  heaven  defend  all  who  have  a  horror  of  dyspepsia,  and 
who  think  that  a  man  may  eat  and  yet  not  dine  !  Go  amongst  French 
famihes,  and  taste  of  their  every-day  table  ;  you  will  find  nowhere 
in  Europe  so  few  sauces,  so  little  pepper  or  other  condiments,  so 
much  cleanliness  in  cooking,  or  such  an  excellent  yet  natural  taste 
of  the  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  vegetables,  or  whatever  you  may  eat  of.  To 
compare  the  simplicity  of  real  French  homo-cookery  with  our  Eng' 
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lish  middle  and  tipper  middle-class  curries,  stews,  sauces  from  bottles, 
lidi  soups,  and  what  not,  would  be  like  comparing  the  most  fiery 
pnt-wine  with  good  St.  Julien.  Live — which  very  few  English- 
men ever  do — amongst  Frenchmen,  and  you  will  find  that  they  all 
dislike — except  on  a  rare  exceptional  opportunity — Isi  cuisine  du 
restaurant,  and  prefer  infinitely  the  cuisine  bourgeoise,  or  home- 
eookery ;  which  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  most  wholesome, 
the  most  tasty,  and  yet  the  most  simple  in  the  world. 

For  a  long  time  I  used  to  breakfast  every  day  at  Lucases — one 
of  the  best  houses  in  Paris  for  that  meal — at  the  corner  of  the 
Place  de  la  Madeleine,  and  amongst   those   who  then  frequented 
it — just  after  the  cheerful  reign  of  the  Commune  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  pluck  of  the  French  army,  and  to  the  sorrow  of  the  Radi- 
cals in  the  Assembly — were  many  young  men  whose  hours  were  the 
lererse  of  early,  and  whose  worst  enemies  could  not  call  them  steady. 
I  knew  some  of  them  to  speak  to,  and  many  more  by  sight.    But  the 
tmount  of  pepper,  hot  dishes,  or  other  stimulants  of  the  kind  that 
they  made  use  of  in  a  month  was  not  half  the  amount  consumed 
at  a  London  club  on  any  one  morning  during  the  season.     The  fact 
is,  that  neither  in  eating  nor  drinking  do  the  French  use  anything 
like  the  amount  of  strong  or  stimulant  food  that  we  do,  and  thence, 
I  believe,  the  reason  why  they  are  free  from  so  many  illnesses  to 
which  Englishmen  are  so  often  martyrs. 

In  the  question  of  *  how  to  dine'  in  Paris,  the  matter  of  price  is 
one  of  no  small  moment.     There  is  no  greater — but,  with  English- 
men in  Paris,  no  commoner — mistake  than  to  believe  that  the  dearest 
dinners  are  the  best.     I  have  made  one  of  a  party  that  has  dined 
badly — ^because  he  who  ordered  the  dinner  did  not  know  what  he 
was  about — at  one  of  the  leading  restaurants  on  the  Boulevards, 
for  50  fitincs  (2Z.  sterling)  a-head,  exclusive  of  wines ;  and  I  have 
dined  exceedingly  well  at  the  same  establishment,  with  as  much 
wine  of  a  good  quality  as  any  reasonable  man  could  desire,  the  bill 
bemg  25  francs  for  four  persons,  or  about  58.  English  per  head. 
The  dearest  dinner  I  ever  remember  having  eaten  was  the  night  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  Commune,  when  some  six  or  seven  news- 
paper  correspondents,   who  had    not   met   each   other   since   the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  determined  to  celebrate  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign by  a  joint-stock  banquet  at  the  Cafe  Anglais.     Wine  and  the 
waiter  included,  the  bill  came  to  within  a  fraction  of  100  francs  (4Z.) 
a-head,  and  was  far  from  satisfactory,  because  badly  ordered.     On 
the  other  hand,  I  dined  for  a  long  time  en  2>en8ion,  as  it  is  called, 
at  a  small  restaurant  near  St.  Sulpice,  where  my  breakfast  and  din- 
ner cost  me  150  francs  {61,)  a  month.    For  this  I  had,  for  the  first 
meal,  a  dish  of  meat  (four  or  five  difierent  dishes  to  select  from),  one 
of  eggs,  or  vegetables,  cheese,  fruit,  and  half  a  bottle  of  very  good 
wine.     For  my  dinner  I  had  soup,  an  entree,  a  loaat,  «.  di'&li  ot  x^- 
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getables,  cheese,  fruit,  and  a  bottle  of  tlie  same  wine.  The  cooking  was 
good  and  clean ;  the  kitchen  gave  one  an  nppetite  to  look  at.  Every 
one  oi  the  penslonnaires  hreakfasted  at  the  hour  he  liked,  between 
10  A.u.  and  1  p.m.,  and  dined  whenever  it  suited  him,  from  5  to 
8  p.m.  Of  the  soups,  entrees,  roasts,  and  vegetables,  there  wero 
always  three  or  four  of  each  to  select  from  ;  and  the  company,  con- 
sisting of  joumaliBts,  military  meu  of  the  gaiTison  of  Paris,  and  law 
students,  was  amusing  and  agreeable.  There  are  in  Paris  many 
reatanranta  where  snch  an  arrangement  may  be  made,  and  where  the 
poorer  professional  men  dine  regularly  and  well.  Englishmen  who 
only  come  over  for  a  short  time  would  hardly  find  it  worth  while  to 
lay  themBelves  out  for  finding  dining  resorts  of  this  kind  ;  bat  there 
are  ways  and  means  of  dining  well  in  the  capital  of  France  that  meet 
every  pocket,  from  the  poorest  to  the  most  wealthy. 

Frenchmen,  or  at  least  Parisians,  have  a  great  dislike  to  dining 
aprlxjixe,  or  for  a  certain  fixed  sum;  and  yet  to  my  mind  no  better 
dinner  is  to  be  had  in  Paris^aud  certainly  nothing  half  so  good  at 
the  price^as  at  Lea  Diners  de  Paris,  in  the  Passage  Jeof&oy,  where 
for  three  francs  a-bead  an  excellent  breakfast,  and  for  five  francs  a 
still  better  dinner,  may  be  had  from  10  .\.M.  to  1  p.m.,  and  from 
6  P.M.  to  9  P.M.  There  is  an  ample  selection  of  each  dish  to  be 
found ;  the  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit  are  all  of  the  very  best;  and 
the  I'ifis  ordinaires  second  to  none  I  ever  tasted.  Every  English- 
man who  visits  Paris  ought  to  dine  at  Lcs  Diners  de  Paris,  and 
compare  the  meal  he  gets  there  for  4a.  2d.  English  money  with  what 
he  can  procure  in  London  for  the  same  price.  In  the  capital  of 
England  be  will  eat,  will  feed,  for  his  money ;  in  that  of  France  he 
will  dine.  But  at  these  dincis  aprij^Jixc,  those  who  partake  of  them 
have  to  select  their  soup,  fish,  entree,  roast,  and  vegetables  from 
about  a  dozen  varieties  of  each  ;  and  therefore  if  the  difBgnlty  of 
where  lo  dine  has  been  got  over,  the  new-comer  to  Paris  has  stUl  to 
learn  ivhal  he  ought  to  select  for  his  dinner.  At  Les  Diners  de 
Paris,  as  in  other  restaurants,  a  certain  amount  of  local  knowledge 
— or  would  it  not  be  better  to  call  it  experience? — isnecessaiy; 
but  this  much  can  be  acquired  in  a  very  short  time.  Dining  in  Paris, 
like  most  other  things  in  this  world,  is  easy  after  a  certain  amount 
of  experience  in  the  work;  and  until  that  experience  is  acquired,  the 
man  who  seeks  to  dine  will  as  a  rule  feed  badly,  and  yet  pay  highly 
for  what  he  consumes.  But,  above  all  things,  let  not  the  traveller 
who  comes  to  Paris  attempt  to  bargain  with  the  waiter  before  dinner. 
I  have  witnessed  scenes  of  the  kind  between  the  dining  Englishman 
and  the  providing  Frencbifian,  and  have  always  seen  the  former  get 
the  worst  of  the  argument.  The  shopkeeping  class  of  Paris  have 
always  been  more  or  less  rognes ;  but  since  the  siege — in  which  I 
believe  very  few  of  them  really  risked  their  skins — cheapness  and 
ci-vility  seem  alike  lo  have  departed  from  the  town,  and,  except  in 
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some  of  the  best  restaurants,  the  waiters  are  not  exceptions  to  this 
role.  As  an  English  coachman,  who  has  been  many  years  in  Paris, 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  '  These  fellows,  sir,  are  sadly  fallen  off 
since  the  Empire.     They  thinks  themselves  not  only  as  good  but 
better  than  those  they  serve.     And,  who  knows,  they  maybe  some 
day  ministers,  or  presidents,  or  prefects  themselves.     As  for  the 
shops  in  this  town,  you  pays  double  the  West-end  of  London  prices, 
and  in  return  you  gets  more  than  double  of  London  East-end  cheek.' 
K  two,  four,  six,  or  eight  persons  agree  to  dine  together  at  any 
one  of  even  the  most  expensive  restaurants,  a  first-rate  dinner  can 
be  had  by  each  dish  being  ordered  for  half  the  number  present. 
Thus,  soup  for  one  will  be  ample  for  two,  the  quantity  of  fowl  or 
meat  for  two  will  be  enough  for  four ;   and  so  on  to  any  number. 
Dnglishmen  new  to  Paris  are  generally  ashamed  to  do  this,  and  say 
that  it  looks  'mean,'  or  'shabby,'  to  feed  two  persons  upon  what 
is  only  meant  for  one.    But  their  objection  is  absurd,  as  in  France 
it  is  the  regular  and  accepted  custom  of  the  country ;  and  persons 
ordering  more  than  they  could  consume  are  not  merely  looked  upon 
as  fools  by  the  waiter,  but  that  functionary  at  once  concludes  they 
have  not  Vhabitiide  de  diner  au  restaurant,    and  probably  puts 
them  off  with  tepid  dishes,  and  wine  much  inferior  to  the  quality 
they  order  and  pay  for.    Thus  their  very  attempt  to  do  things  more 
Urgely  than  there  is  any  occasion  for  would  in  all  probability  insure 
^heir  being  badly  treated.     But  ordering  the  dinner  in  the  manner 
I  have  mentioned,  a  party — and  as  we  all  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
a  dinner-party  should  never  exceed  eight  persons — may  dine  very 
^ell  indeed  at  the  Cafe  Anglais,  Bignon's,  the  Maison  Doree,  Du- 
'Hiid's,  or  any  of  the  first-class  houses  for  about  20  to  25  francs 
(16<.  to  IZ.  English)  a-head,  including  a  fair  share  of  the  best  wines. 
Tie  question  may  be  asked,   what  quantity  is  represented  by  a 
*  fiiir  share'  of  wine  ?    This,  of  course,  must  depend  upon  those  who 
*^ve  to  drink  it ;  for  persons  who  don't  care  to  drink  after  dinner, 
^Ht  call  for  their  coffee  and  cigars  when  the  finger-glasses  are  re- 
moved, I  should  say  that  a  bottle  of  good  claret  or  burgundy  each, 
^dded  to  half  a  bottle  of  Cliquot,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  chabUs  after 
^le  oysters,  would  be  somewhere  about  the  mark.     As  a  matter  of 
bourse,  you  may  dine  at  a  much  higher  rate.    I  have  been  at  a  din- 
ger given  in  a  cabinet  of  the  Maison  Doree  when  the  bill  came  to 
XOO  francs  (42.  sterling)  a-head  without  wines ;  but  we  did  not  dine 
<^n6  iota  better  than  if  the  expense  had  been  a  sixth  of  that  sum ; 
^nd  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  always  at  the  most 
fashionable  restaurant  that  the  casual  customer  will  get  the  best 
fUnner.     At  Voisin's,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Hae  du  Luxembourg,  there  is  an  undeniable  cellar  of  wine,  excellent 
cookery,  and  the  waiters  are  as  civil  as  at  a  London  e\\][\>.  \\»  V&  \i^\» 
3r  MDjr  me&na  a  cheap  bouse ;  but  I  would  rathet  ^«k.^  «b  \L\iVXft  msst^ 
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and  not  have  the  patriot  wlio  attends  to  my  wants  look  as  if  he  was 
doing  me  a  fiivour  by  waiting  on  mc.  In  the  Riie  Saint  Lazare,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Passage  dii  Havre,  is  a  restaurant  maeh  freqaented 
at  the  breakfast  hour  by  deputies  and  joumaliats  on  their  way  to 
the  Assembly  at  Versailles.  The  hoHse  is  by  uo  means  a  cheap 
one,  but  the  cookery  is  otcellent,  the  waiters  civil,  and  all  the  wine 
good.  To  any  one  fond  of  tripe,  I  should  strongly  recommend  or- 
dering at  this  restaurant  a  dish  of  the  same,  a  la  mode  de  Caen. 
With  this  and  a  bottle  of  the  two-franc  SauLerno  he  need  not  enyy 
any  man's  breakfast  in  the  world.  The  name  of  this  estabhshmeat 
is  the  Restaurant  du  Passage  du  Havre,  and  can  he  recommended 
Ljbr  either  breakfast  or  dinner.  Hill's,  on  the  Boulevard  des 
fCapucins,  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  Grand  Hijtel,  and  nearer  to 
P'the  Madeleine,  ia  another  house  which  is  less  known  than  it  deserves, 
and  where  the  waiters  have  not  yet  acquired  the  '  I  am  as  good  aa 
yon,  and  better  too'  look  of  genuine  republicans.  Like  Lucas's,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  before,  and  where  one  of  the  best  breakfasts 
in  Paris  can  he  got,  Hill's  establishment  was  founded  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, but  has  since  passed  into  French  hands,  and  retains  about 
it  nothing  British  save  the  name.  For  those  who  even  in  Paris 
sigh  after  genuine  English  cookery,  there  is  Byron's  tavern,  betuDd 
the  Opera  Comiqiie,  and  Austin's  in  the  Rae  d' Amsterdam,  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  Dieppe  station ;  and  another  English  house,  the 
Albert,  has  lately  been  opened  in  the  Rue  de  Cboiseul.  At  all  these 
establishments,  good  meat,  the  best  of  English  cookery,  and  tme 
English  civility  are  to  be  met  with.  The  Americans  have  also  their 
own  special  restaurants ;  the  best  known  of  which  is  Well's,  in  the 
Ene  Scribe,  and  another,  the  name  of  which  I  forget,  but  where  I 
have  dined  very  well,  at  27  Rue  Canmartin.  At  both  these  houses 
dishes  pcctiliar  to  the  States  are  to  he  found  in  perfection. 

There  is  one  piece  of  advice  which  all  those  who  sojonm  in 
Paris  beyond  a  few  days  ought  to  observe  if  they  want  to  dine  weD 
and  be  well  waited  on ;  it  is  this.  So  soon  as  you  have  found  a 
restaurant  that  you  like— a  house  where  the  cookery  suits  you,  the 
wine  is  good,  the  waiters  not  too  radical,  and  the  prices  in  accord- 
ance with  your  means — stick  to  it.  Be  not  fickle  or  wandering  in 
your  attentions  to  the  eating  establishments,  but  having  selected  yonr 
grazing- ground,  be  not  tempted — save  on  rare  exceptions — to  roam 
into  other  meadows,  no  matter  how  green  may  be  the  grass,  or  how 
clear  the  brook.  This  is  the  grand  secret  of  living  well  in  Paris. 
When  you  have  been  some  half-dozen  times  to  the  same  house,  the 
master  of  the  establishment  begins  to  look  upon  you  as  an  acqount- 
ance ;  after  a  fortnight  of  breakfasting  and  dining  in  the  same  place 
you  are  numbered  amongst  his  friends  ;  and  if  you  go  there  regularly 
for  a  month  he  regards  you  as  an  habitue — a  being  that  to  him  ia 
something  very  little  lower  than  on  angel.    Once  you  become  wedded 
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to  the  hoose,  there  is  no  little  comfort  within  its  limits  that  you 
may  not  command.     The  waiter  becomes  less  republican  in  his 
manners ;  the  freshest  of  the  moming*s  fish,  the  best  of  the  day's 
meat,  the  choicest  of  the  cellar's  wine,  will  be  recommended  to  you. 
Your  fevourite  newspaper  will  be  found  by  the  side  of  your  plate  at 
bieakfcst;    the  warmest-placed  table  will  be  reserved  for  you  in 
winter,  and  the  coolest-situated  one  in  summer  will  be  tabooed  to 
others,  nntil  your  usual  hour  being  long  past,  the  people  of  the  es- 
tablishment begin  to  think  you  are  not  coming  that  day.     You  will 
oat  partridges  when  others  have  to  put  up  with  fowl  for  their  roast ; 
^mH  be  told  when  the  first  quails  of  the  season  find  their  way  to  the 
larder;  and  will  have  twenty-four  hours'  notice  of  the  first  asparagus 
IseiBg  brought  from  the   market.      To  a  Parisian  restaurant  un 
^ahittU  de  la  maUon  is  a  sacred  being,  and  one  to  whose  comfort 
eTerything  and  everybody  must  give  way.    The  longer  you  frequent 
tiie  house,  the  better  you  will  be  treated.  I  once  knew  a  French  gen- 
tleman who  for  twenty  odd  years  of  his  life  had  breakfasted  and  dined 
erery  day  at  a  restaurant  in  the  Rue  de  Bac  —  one  of  the  houses 
bomt  down  in  May  1871  by  the  amiable  patriots  of  the  Commune. 
-After  frequenting  this  restaurant  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  habitue  came  to  grief  in  money  matters.     He  wished  for  the 
fbtnre  to  eat  at  a  less-expensive  establishment,  and  told  his  host 
BO.    But  the  latter  would  not  hear  of  his  leaving.     To  lose  an 
Mniue,  he  said,  would  be  a  lasting  dishonour  to  his  house ;  and 
BO  he  insisted  upon  his  customer  remaining,  eating  and  drinking  of 
the  best  in  the  establishment,  and  only  paying  as  much  for  his  meals 
M  they  would  have  cost  at  the  cheapest  gargote.    And  this  singular 
tnangement  continued  for  ten  years,  until  the  habitue  had  to  leave 
Piris  for  another  world.     When  he  was  buried  at  Pere  la  Chaise, 
Uie  master  of  the  restaurant  made  the  usual  speech  over  the  grave ; 
ind  to  this  day  he  and  Madame  boast  that  they  once  had  an  habitue 
^ho  for  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  eat  and  drank  at  their  establish- 
n^nt,  and  only  left  them  to  go  to  where  there  was  neither  dining 
nor  giving  of  dinners,  and  where  even  the  chef  of  a  Paris  restaurant 
^y  repose  in  peace. 

M.  LAINa  MEASON. 
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Act  III. 

SCENE  I.  TUE  SQUIR£*S  BETUAN. 

The  morning  after  the  burglary  broke  fair  and  bright  over  Combe 
Dingle.  Autumn  has  its  clear  breezy  days,  almost  like  spring.  A 
blue  sky  with  light  fleecy  clouds,  and  a  fresh  wind  that  sends  them 
scudding  along  the  wide  firmament.  Flocks  of  birds  drift  with  the 
wind.  Thin  blades  of  grass  have  toned  the  roughness  of  the  stub- 
ble fields.  The  trees  are  a  deeper  hue  than  that  which  varies  their 
colour  in  spring-time;  but  they  look  too  beautiful  for  decay.  Nature 
seems  hopeful  and  full  of  life ;  it  is  the  last  flicker  before  Death  comes, 
strong  and  powerful,  and  lets  down  the  storm  and  flood,  and  blots 
out  the  glorious  picture. 

Kate  Meadows,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  North,  went  to  bed  after 
the  robbery.  He  said  he  would  sit  up  with  his  wife.  Kate  needed 
rest,  and  she  could  return  to  the  sick-room  in  the  morning.  If  Mr. 
North  wanted  her  in  the  night  he  would  call  her.  Kate,  glad  of  a 
respite  from  the  inquiring  glance  of  the  farmer,  and  anxious  to  be 
alone  with  her  thoughts,  had  gone  to  bed.  By  and  by,  in  spite  of 
her  anxieties  and  trouble,  she  fell  asleep,  and  slept  well  until  the 
sun  was  full  upon  her  window.  She  rose  with  a  heavy  heart.  The 
scene  of  the  night  before  was  not  a  dream.  She  tried  for  a  moment 
to  think  it  was ;  but  the  terrible  reality  soon  overshadowed  her,  and 
she  saw  the  dreadful  face  of  Tom  North  looking  upon  her  with  de- 
fiant cruel  eyes,  that  seemed  to  burn  into  her  soul. 

While  she  was  dressing,  the  bells  of  the  parish-church  broke 
out  into  a  merry  peal.  She  flung  open  the  window  and  listened. 
The  wind  carried  the  music  hither  and  thither.  The  clouds  were 
racing  across  the  sky.  A  lark  was  singing  overhead.  Shadows 
were  chequering  the  aftermath.  The  stubble  fields  were  green  and 
golden  in  the  morning  light.  The  trees  wore  brown  and  yellow,  and 
green  and  gray.  Combe  Dingle,  even  to  Kate,  who  had  lived  there 
all  her  life,  looked  like  the  picture  of  some  artist's  dream.  The 
bells  clashed  and  chattered,  and  their  music  rippled  in  the  crisp 
fresh  air,  and  all  at  once  Kate  remembered  a  rumour  that  the  Squire 
was  expected  home  again  that  very  day.  He  had  come.  The 
Manor  House  had  received  back  the  wanderer. 
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The  Sqnire  was  once  more  at  home.    The  voluntary  exile  was  no 
longer  wandering  in  foreign  lands.     Now  that  she  thought  of  it  by 
tlie  light  of  recent  events,  it  seemed  strange  and  almost  impossible 
that  he  could  have  gone  away  on  her  account;  that  she  had  re- 
fdsed  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor;  that  she  had  sent  him 
a^iray  for  years  of  travel;  that  he  loved  her  with  a  delicacy  and  devo- 
tion onsorpassed  even  in  romance.     She  looked  at  herself  in  the 
glass  and  blushed  at  her  own  unworthiness,  though  she  could  not 
help  a  little  feeling  of  conscious  beauty.     And  the  Squire  was  back 
again!     Did  he  love  her  still?     Had  he  met  some  other  woman  in 
his  travels  who  could  be  all  to  him  that  he  had  desired  in  Kate? 
She  almost  felt  jealous  at  the  thought.     Daring  these  three  years 
she  had  become  a  woman — a  full-grown  plump  round  woman,  with 
a  woman's  thoughts;  touched  with  the  sense  of  woman's  mission  in 
the  world.  Month  after  month,  while  she  had  waited  for  some  letter 
or  message  from  Tom,  he  had  gradually  faded  out  of  her  liking,  de- 
spite the  tender  thoughts  which  sometimes  prompted  her  to  think 
he  might  be  ill  or  in  trouble,  or  in  some  position  that  prevented  his 
writing  to  her.    Then  his  parting  from  her  had  risen  up  in  her  mind 
with  a  cold  chill  upon  it.  K  he  had  written,  she  could  have  forgiven 
hiin;  if  he  had  come  back  like  a  man,  and  said,  '  Kate,  I  am  still 
poor,  but  I  love  you  ;  will  you  share  my  poor  fortune  T  she  would 
haye  said,  *  Yes,  with  all  my  heart!*     But  how  had  he  come  back? 
Why  had  he  left,  in  the  first  place  ?     That  story  which  the  angry 
wher  had  told  her  the  day  before  had  almost  opened  her  eyes  to 
^c  true  character  of  her  lover;  but  last  night,  when  she  saw  him 
playing  the  black  scoundrelly  part  which  the  farmer  had  described ; 
^hen  she  saw  him,  not  as  the  returned  prodigal,  bat  as  the  returned 
*Wef,  she  feared  him.     Her  own  pure  noble  nature  shrunk  at  the 
thought  of  loving  such  a  man;  and  yet  the  divine  spark  was  not  alto- 
^^her  stamped  out,  but  she  feared  him.     Her  heart  almost  stopped 
*^  the  thought  that  she  might  have  been  this  man's  wife. 

Then  the  fine  manly  figure  of  the  Squire  rose  up  in  her  mind, 

J^d  gradually  eclipsed  the  depraved  face  of  the  unfilial  son,  the  un- 

^thful  lover,  the  forger  and  thief.     It  was  like  changing  a  slide  in 

^  iixagic-lantem.    The  Squire,  with  his  frank  roimd  face,  his  manly 

^^tn,  glided  over  the  other  figure,  and  stood  there  full  and  clear  in 

^^i*  thoughts.    And  she  could  have  been  this  other  man's  wife; 

V^^  gentleman  who  had  watched  over  her,  who  had  taken  care  that 

?^^  &ther  should  not  be  trampled  upon,  who  had  accepted  her  re- 

J^tion  of  him  as  humbly  as  if  he  were  a  labourer,  instead  of  a  lord 

^f  the  soil,  and  who,  rather  than  trouble  her  by  his  presence  in 

^*l^  district,  had  gone  away  submitting  to  the  inconvenience  of  a 

f^^g  absence  from  home.     She  felt  ungrateful  and  cruel  that  she 

^^  stood  in  the  Squire's  way;  and  the  bells,  how  merrily  they 

^"^Uig!    It  made  her  heart  beat  to  hear  them.    Was  he  cured  of  his 
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'  folly?  No  doubt  lie  was,  elie  thought;  or  there  was  that  other  con- 
tiDgoncy — perhaps  he  had  brought  a  wife  homo  with  him,  who  could 
tell?  Womau  was  a.  puzzle  from  the  first.  It  was  uot  to  be  expected 
that  K.ate  Meadows  should  offer  any  exception  to  the  rule.  She  hoped 
he  still  loved  her;  nay,  she  expected  it  from  lum ;  she  wasjealous,  lest 
some  one  had  taken  Mm  from  her.  Did  she  lore  bim  herself?  She 
did  not  know.  In  her  owu  way,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Tom 
North  was  no  longer  an  obstacle  to  the  Squire's  wooing.  As  the 
bells  rang  out,  peal  upon  peal,  she  could  not  help  feeling,  in  her 
■  own  secret  heart,  a  sensation  of  pride  at  the  remembrance  that  the 
returned  traveller,  the  Master  of  the  Manor,  the  Magistrate  and 
lire,  bad  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  had  not  responded  to  bet 
,   rebuke  with  scorn. 

'I'm  glad  j'ou  are  up,'  said  the  farmer,  when  Kate  presented 
hersetf  in  the  room  below.  '  I  was  just  going  oat,  and  the  missua 
has  been  asking  for  you.     I  hope  you  slept.' 

'  Yes,  thank  you,'  said  Kate;   '  and  Mrs.  North,  how  is  she?' 

'  Better  this  morning,  decidedly  better.' 

'  Does  she  know  what  occurred  last  night?' 

'  Not  a  word,'  said  the  farmer. 

'  Is  there  any  news  ?'  continued  Kate,  with  as  much  colmne^ 
she  could  assume. 

'  Yes,  I  think  we  shall  find  him.' 

'  Whom?"  asked  Kate. 

'  The  burglar!'  said  the  farmer. 

'  Indeed!'  was  all  Kate  could  say. 

'  It  distresses  you,  this  horrid  business, '  said  North ;  '  better  say 
ao  more  about  It,' 

'  Better  move  no  more  in  it,  Mr.  North,  if  you  value  peace  and 
jour  wife's  health,'  said  Ivate  with  a  marked  solemnity. 

'  I  ralue  both,  and  I  am  anxious  to  show  you  how  much  I  thinlc 
of  your  kindness  in  being  hero;  but  one  owes  something  to  one's 
country,'  said  the  farmer  warmly ;  '  we  all  have  a  duty  to  society  and 
to  our  neighbour.' 

'  In  tills  case  you  might  pass  over  considerations  of  that  kind,' 
'said  Kate,  growing  bolder. 

'  Y'^DU  saw  that  man  last  night,'  exclaimed  the  farmer,  suddenly 
taking  her  hand.     '  Be  frank  and  trust  me — who  was  he?' 

Kate  trembled  at  this  earnest  attack. 

'  Tmst  me  'i^ith  your  secret,  and  he  sure  I  will  do  the  right 
thing.' 

■  Release  my  hand,'  said  Kate,  withdrawing  herself  to  another 
part  of  the  room ;  '  and  for  your  own  sake,  fur  mine,  for  Mrs.  North's, 
'  ask  me  no  more  questions.' 

'  Forgive  me.  Miss  Meadows,  if  I  have  been  too  earnest ;  my  wife 
Is  expecting  you.    Tbaiik  you  fur  all  your  kindness  to  her  and  to  me.' 
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The  next  moment  the  farmer  was  gone,  and  Kate  stood  by  tho 
inTBlid's  bed. 

'  Bless  'e/  said  Mrs.  North,  '  I'm  much  better,  a  sight  better.  I 
alep  like  a  child;   I  don't  know  when  I  have  had  such  sleep.' 

'  That  is  good  news  indeed/  said  Kate. 

*  And  my  dear  man,  he  be  kindness  itself;  ah,  he  be  a  good  sonl 
in  his  heart;  and  you,  my  dear,  you  are  the  cause  of  all  this  happi- 
ness.   I  told  him  I'd  get  well  if  you  came,  and  I  will  too.' 

*  What  does  the  doctor  say?'  asked  Kate,  moving  about  the  room 
and  putting  things  straight,  arranging  the  bedclothes,  putting  the 
dressing-table  in  order,  and  drawing  the  window-curtains  aside  to  let 
in  a  sunbeam  that  was  playing  on  the  glass. 

'  Doctor  says  I  be  going  on  fine;  says  he  never  see  such  a  change, 
and  so  qidck;  but  he  be  full  of  the  Squire's  coming  home;  that's 
what  the  bells  be  a-ringing  for;  and  they're  a-going  up  to  the  house 
to  read  an  address,  and  great  doings;  and  doctor  says  I  may  get  up 
a  while  to-morrow,  get  up  to  tea.' 

'  It  makes  me  happy  to  hear  you  talk  so  cheerfully,  and  to  see 
yon  looking  so  much  better,'  said  Elate,  patting  the  old  woman's 
h&nd  as  it  lay  outside  the  counterpane. 

*  And  doctor  says  he'll  ask  Squire  if  he's  heard  anything  of  our 
I>oor  Tom  in  his  travels.  0  Elate,  my  love,  I  do  think  I'd  get  up 
^nd  live  thirty  years  yet  if  I  could  see  my  boy  again.' 

Kate  ranged  the  medidne  bottles  on  the  mantelshelf. 

*  My  poor  boy!  Ah,  he  were  very  fond  of  you,  Kate;  and  no 
^'onder,  no  wonder.' 

'You  have  had  breakfast,  then,'  said  Kate;  '  what  a  lazy  nurse 
^  «m  not  to  have  been  up  to  give  it  you !' 

'Yes,  I've  had  it,  my  good  man  gave  it  to  me;  but  you  baint 
^^tening  about  poor  Tom.     Ah,  if  I  could  only  have  seen  you  his 

*  My  dear  Mrs.  North,  you  must  not  talk  so  much,  you  are  over- 
^K  your  strength.  There,  dear!  now  you  must  be  quiet;  you 
^^3t  obey  your  nurse,  you  know;  your  nurse  and  the  doctor;  that  is 
^te  ^^y  to  get  better.' 

'  Well,  well,  do  as  'e  likes  with  me,  bless  'e,  do  as  'e  likes ;  but 
^^^e  and  sit  by  me,  and  let  me  feel  thy  hand.' 

Kate  sat  down  and  laid  her  hand  in  the  old  woman's,  and  won- 
^^i^  what  the  end  of  last  night's  sad  business  would  be.  If  they 
r^k  Tom,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  came  to  Mrs.  North's  ear, 
^  ^onld  kill  her.  If  she  could  only  see  him,  the  heart-broken  mother 
?^^  said.  It  appalled  Kate  to  think  if  his  mother  had  only  seen  him 
^^t  night  as  she  saw  him.  The  sunbeam  which  had  been  on  the 
^^i^w*pane  came  into  the  room,  and  wandered  all  over  it  like  a  ray 
^'  good  promise  from  heaven;  and  the  bells  still  rung,  stopping  now 
^^  then  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  they  were  listening  to  the  music  of 
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the  mill-wlieel  close  by.  Kate  liearJ  the  rippling  of  the  water  now 
and  then,  auil  it  souuded  lo  her  like  the  vuicc  of  some  close  familiar 
frieiid  who  knew  her  secrets  and  pitied  her. 

'  They  shall  ring  when  my  boy  comes  back,'  said  the  sick  woman, 
talking  to  herself  and  pressing  Kate's  hand.    '  The  master  has  pro- 
mised me  that  he'll  forgive  him  for  my  sake  whatever  he  baa  done.' 
'  Your  husiband  is  a  good  soul,'  said  Kate. 
'  God  bless  him  I  hnint  'e?    And  they  called  him  Tyrant  North, 
but  they  never  knowed  him;  it  was  they  agitating  folk  as  turned  hia 
heart.    Lord  love  'e,  when  be  wor  a  young  man  a-conrLing  me,  why 
there  were  not  a  finer  young  fellow  in  the  county!' 
'  He  promised  you  that  he  wotild  forgive  him?' 
'  Ay,  that  be  did.' 

'  Ask  him  to  repeat  that  to-nigbt  ou  his  knees,'  said  Kate. 
'Why,  do  'e  think  the  lad  baa  such  need  of  it?'  said  the  old 
woman  quickly. 

'  Let  bim  do  it,'  said  Kate  firmly.  '  Bnt  we  mast  not  talk  abont 
matters  that  excite  you,  my  dear;  if  you  must  talk,  tell  me  what 
more  the  doctor  said  about  the  Squire  coming  back.  How  does  he 
look?' 

'  Look  !  why  "e  he  bronzed,  they  say,  like  a  foreigner;  but  looking 
main  well,  and  handsomer  than  ever.' 
'  Looks  stout  and  well?'  said  Kate. 

'  That  he  do.     Doctor  says  the  ladies  will  be  after  bim  now.     I 
wonder  they  have  not  hooked  him  in  them  foreign  lands.' 
'  They  have  not,  then  ?'  said  Kate. 

'I  suppose  not.  Ab,  be  he  difficult  to  manage;  he  be  so  suspi- 
cious. I  remember  him  sayiu'  to  mo  that  be  didn't  heliuve  in  having 
a  lady  of  the  manor,  no,  not  be ;  and  laughing  at  me,  as  much  as  to 
say,  they  don't  catch  the  Squire  with  their  ribbons  and  fine  waj-s. 
The  farmer  and  Squire  could  never  get  on;  no,  it  was  a  pity,  them 
nasty  poUtica.     That  he  the  master's  foot,' 

While  she  was  yet  speaking,  the  farmer  tapped  at  the  door  and 
entered. 

'  Mrs.  Smith  has  sent  up  to  ask  if  you  would  step  in  home  pre- 
sently,' said  the  farmer. 

'  The  charwoman  ?'  said  Kate.  '  Yes,  I  think  I  may  go  for  an 
hour  by  and  by,  eh,  Mrs.  North  ?' 

'  Do  'c,  by  all  means,  but  don't  'e  be  too  long,  love;  I  likes  to 
•     hear  ye  in  the  house  even  if  I  do  not  see  ye.' 

'  I'll  stay  when  she  goes,  missus,  I'll  stay;  they've  been  and 
asked  mo  to  sign  an  address  to  tlie  Squire  on  his  return  home.' 
'  Did  'e  do  it  ?'  asked  Mrs.  North  quickly. 
'  I  did,'  said  the  farmer,  'I  did;  I've  no  ill  will  to  the  Squire  as 
a  man;  and  perhaps  he  has  learnt  something  in  hia  travels  that  will 
^ve  him  wider  views  of  things,  for  we  may  learn  Irom  our  neighbonrs,  , 
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thej  say.  All  the  wisdom  and  liberty  does  not  lie  in  England,  nor  tlie 
religion  either,  for  that  matter/ 

'  The  religion  of  doing  good  is  the  tme  religion/  said  Kate,  '  and 
kind  hearts  are  better  than  wise  heads.' 

'Bless  the  child,  she  do  talk  better  than  parson/  said  Mrs. 
North. 

'  She  is  a  good  girl/  said  the  farmer;  '  if  we  had  all  hearts  like 
hers  I  expect  there  wouldn't  be  much  quarrelling.' 

'And  no  politics/  said  the  invalid. 

*  There,  now  no  more  talking  for  an  hour,'  said  Kate.  *  The 
&riner  will  give  you  the  mutton-broth,  which  is  on  the  hob,  and  I 
will  go  down  to  the  cottage  and  see  how  father  is  getting  on,  and 
what  Mrs.  Smith  wants.' 

Kate  kissed  the  woman  on  the  forehead,  cast  a  significant  glance 
at  the  farmer,  and  left  the  room. 

Scene  II.  A  Pbisoneb. 

'I  do  want  'e,  and  that's  truth,'  said  Mrs.  Smith,  who  went  out 
charing  to  the  best  houses  in  Combe  Dingle,  and  who  had  undertaken 
^  take  care  of  the  cottage  and  look  after  Luke  Meadows  while  Kate 
^as  at  the  farm. 

'What  is  it,  Mrs.  Smith?' 

'Well,  I  daunt  knaw,'  said  Mrs.  Smith,  looking  considerably 
P^^ed.     *  I  slep  here  last  night,  you  mun  knaw.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  where  is  father  ?'  Kate  asked. 

*  That's  it,'  said  the  woman ;  *  that  be  it.' 

Kate  saw  that  his  hat  was  not  upon  its  usual  peg,  though  there 
2^a  nothing  alarming  in  that,  but  the  woman's  manner  excited  her 
'^ar  that  something  had  gone  wrong. 

*  When  did  he  go  out  ?' 

*  That  be  what  I'd  like  to  knaw ;  I  thought  maybe  you'd  knaw.* 

*  How  could  I  know,  Mrs.  Smith  ?' 

'  Well,  I'm  main  sure  he  went  to  bed  last  night.' 

'  Yes,  of  course,'  said  Kate,  looking  anxiously  at  the  woman. 

'  It  was  afore  I  went  to  bed;  leastways  he  went  to  his  bedroom 
^^4  he  bade  me  good-night ;  and  that's  all  I  knaws,  'cept  as  I  got 
^o  sleep  at  all  for  dreaming  of  murders  and  'avin'  the  spasms  that 
^^4  as  I  thought  I  should  had  to  get  up  again.' 

'  Mrs.  Smith,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  have  to  tell  me,  and  at 
^^ce  ?  you  make  me  ill  with  apprehension,'  said  Kate,  pale  with  a 
^^^dred  vague  fears. 

*  Lor  bless  you,  Miss  Kate,  I've  nothing  to  tell  you,  that  be  it ; 
^^y  I  thought  I'd  send  for  you  along  of  the  master  being  away  and 
^^  being  afraid  as  something  must  have  happened.  I  thinks  I 
^^^ed  a  gun  go  off  in  the  night,  and  I  be  frightened ;  so  there!' 

Mra.  Smith  sat  down  and  began  to  cry. 
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'  My  father  went  to  bed^  yon  say/  began  Kate,  with  a  fii 
effort  at  self-possession. 

'  He  did,  he  did/  blubbered  Mrs.  Smith  ;  '  and  when  I  got  i 
this  morning  at  five,  and  I  passes  his  room,  the  door  were  open,  ti 
I  see  as  he  was  gone  out.' 

'  Well,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  that,'  said  Kate. 

'  No,  there  baint,  there  baint,'  said  the  woman ;  '  but  he  an 
come  back  again.' 

'  And  is  that  all  V  asked  Kate  with  a  smile  of  relief. 

*  That  be  all,'  said  the  woman,  wiping  her  eyes  in  astonis! 
ment.  '  And  baint  you  afraid  that  something's  happened,  'speebl 
about  that  gun  goin'  off?' 

*  No,'  said  Kate.  *  0  you  silly  woman  !  Father's  no  dod 
gone  down  to  Bristowe,  knowing  that  I  should  not  be  at  home.  I 
will  return  by  and  by.' 

The  bells  rung  out  afresh,  as  if  to  indorse  Kate's  assertion  wi 
a  cheer. 

*  Well,  there  you've  took  a  load  off  my  mind.  I've  had  woa 
warnings;  there  was  a  swallow  come  down  the  chimney  and 
death-tick  in  the  kitchen,  and  there  I've  been  sittin'  here  with  u 
apron  over  my  head  for  more  than  a  hour  afeared  of  looking  up.* 

'  Something  out  of  the  way  did  occur  last  night,'  said  Sal 
hoping  to  pacify  the  woman  by  flattering  her  vanity  of  presentime 
and  warnings;  '  a  burglary  was  committed  at  the  faim.  I  dares 
the  news  is  all  over  the  village  by  this  time.' 

'  I  knawed  it,  I  knawed  it !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith. 

*  How  could  you  know?*  asked  Kate  quietly. 

'  I  knawed  as  something    was    agoin'   to  happen,  murder 
something.' 

*  Well  now,  you  see,  though  it  is  bad  enough,  it  is  nothing 
very  terrible  after  all.' 

'Naw,  it  baint  so  bad  as  I  thought,'  she  said,  evidently  d 
appointed ;   *  but  the  shooting  T 

*  Mr.  North  fired  his  gun  after  the  robber,'  said  Kate. 

*  Did  he  kill  him  ?'  asked  the  woman  quickly. 

*  No,  of  course  not.' 

*  Well,  you  knaws  best,  you  be  edicated,  and  everybody  si 
you  knaws  most  things;  but  I  do  wonder  where  the  master  b 
Besides,  they  ha'  bin  for  un  to  go  up  to  Manor  House  and  si 
paper  a-welcoming  Squire,  and  there  be  fine  doings  in  the  villaj 
and  flags  and  band  of  music  from  Bristowe  a-coming.' 

Strains  of  music  were  heard  while  the  woman  was  talking. 

'  There  they  be!'  she  said — *  there  they  be!' 

Kate  went  up-stairs  and  into  her  father's  room.  In  spite 
herself,  the  ignorant  fears  of  Mrs.  Smith  had  taken  poBsessian 
her.     She  looked  suspiciously,  and  with  an  indefinable  dread,  i 
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round  the  room.  The  oLi  man's  Bible  was  open.  Kate's  heart. 
beat  fast,  and  she  turned  pale  when  she  found  that  the  bed  had  not 
been  slept  in.  The  clothes  were  tamed  down,  and  some  one  had 
Iain  upon  the  bed,  and  that  was  all.  What  could  this  mean  ?  And 
&[t8.  Smith's  fears?  She  must  have  had  some  ground  for  them — 
something  that  she  was  concealing. 

The  brass  band  from  Bristowe  passed  the  cottage  playing  a 
f&TOurite  march,  and  Mrs.  Smith  was  standing  at  the  door  looking 
\n\\i  intense  admiration  at  the  musicians.  She  was  suddenly  pulled 
up  by  the  appearance  of  Farmer  North. 

*Is  Miss  Meadows  in?'  he  asked,  in  a  very  different  tone  and 
manner  to  that  which  had  so  astonished  her  on  the  previous  day. 
Now  he  was  stem  and  peremptory,  as  he  used  to  be  in  the  old  days. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

'I  want  to  see  her  immediately.' 

Kate  heard  the  farmer's  voice  and  came  down-stairs.  She 
notieed  that  he  was  deeply  agitated;  that  he  was  struggling  against 
some  fierce  emotion. 

*  A  word  with  you  privately,'  he  said. 

Mrs.  Smith  left  the  room,  and  knew  at  once,  as  she  had  said 

afterwards,  that  something  bad  had  happened,  as  she  had  indeed 

bown  all  along:  for  what  with  swallows  in  the  chimney,  death- 

tjckB.  and  dreaming  of  murders,  and  having  downright  spasms-aH 

^oat  could  not  occur  without  something  happening. 

*Is  Mrs.  North  worse?'  asked  Kate. 

'  No,  better,'  said  the  farmer ;  '  don't  be  alarmed,  I  have  bad 
^^Ws,  but  not  so  bad  but  it  may  be  got  over.' 

Kate  listened.  She  feared  the  farmer  had  come  to  tell  her  that 
^*^^  police  had  taken  his  son  for  the  robbery. 

'  There  is  some  mistake,  I  am  satisfied  ;  but  you  must  bear  up 
^^^tal  it  can  be  explained;  you  must  take  refuge  in  your  philosophy 
^^d  in  your  religion,  and  you  must  be  brave  and  firm.' 

*  Yes,  I  will,  I  will;  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense.' 

*  Your  fSather — '  said  Mr.  North. 

Kate  staggered.  The  farmer  caught  her  and  held  her  in  his 
^^it>ng  arms.     He  was  about  to  call  for  water. 

'  No,''  said  Kate  &intly.     '  I  shall  be  better  in  a  moment;  go 

^^,  go  on.' 

*  The  police,  through  some  extraordinary  blunder  or  other,  have 
"l^ken  him  into  custody.' 

'  For  what?'  whispered  Kate,  still  pale  as  death  and  leaning  on 
^lie  farmer's  arm. 

'  Don't  be  afraid,  it  will  all  come  right — for  the  burglary  last 

S^ate  smiled  faintly,  prompted  by  the  consciousness  of  his  inno- 
cence. 
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'  He  has  been  out  of  Ms  bed  and  away  all  day,'  she  said. 

'  Yes,  came  to  the  farm,  he  says,  to  see  if  yon  were  all  right, 
and  juat  to  walk  ronnd  ;  didn't  intend  to  como  in  ;  but  he  wanted 
to  look  at  the  Louse  and  feel  that  you  were  there  and  all  right." 

•  God  bless  him  !'  said  Ivate.  '  Tell  me  all,  Mr.  North  ;  t«ll 
meaU.' 

'  i'nluckily,  when  I  went  out  I  fancied  I  saw  a  figure  near  tho 
bam,  and  I  fired.' 

Kate  pressed  liis  arm  for  support. 

'  Don't  be  afraid,  I  did  not  hurt  him,  only  a  very  Ultle ;  dis- 
abled him  in  the  foot.     Now,  bo  brave,  Kate  ;  be  bravo !' 

'  I  wiU,"  she  said;   '  my  poor  father!' 

'  He  got  away  as  far  aa  Ladkin's  Farm,  and  there  it  seems 
he  could  go  no  farther,  and  went  into  a  bam,  poor  fellow,  to  rest 
his  foot  and  stop  the  bleeding,  and  there  he  was  traced  by  the 
police  ;  and  that's  the  whole  story,  the  worst  of  it  and  the  best  of 
it,  and  I  ask  you,  for  your  father's  sake,  and  for  aU  our  sakes,  to  be 
brave  and  courageoua;  we  expect  it  from  you.' 

'  Thaok  you,  Mr.  North,'  said  Kate;  'you  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed.' 

The  farmer  had  told  the  story  as  closely  to  the  truth  as  neces- 
sary, taking  the  statements  of  the  prisoner  and  the  police  as  tlie 
foundation,  and  abbreviating  them.  Out  of  kindness  to  Kate,  he 
had  toncil  them  down.  Luke  Meadows  had  really  fainted  from  loss 
of  blood.  He  had  been  traced  by  a  county  policeman  to  an  out- 
house of  a  neighbouring  farm,  early  in  the  morning,  and  taken  in 
the  farmer's  cart  to  the  little  local  station  at  Combe  Dingle,  wbich 
was  simply  the  officer's  house.  A  detective  from  Bristowe  had 
come  Hpou  the  scene  almost  immediately,  with  strong  ideas  of  a  con- 
federate, and  he  had  insisted  upon  the  apprehension  being  kept 
secret  for  a  few  hours.  To  facilitate  his  object,  he  had  fetched  a 
surgeon  from  Bristowe  to  attend  to  the  prisoner's  foot.  Lnke  was 
hurt  in  the  ankle,  but  not  seriously.  Ho  told  his  story  to  the 
police,  although  he  was  cautioned  that  they  would  repeat  whatever 
he  said.  There  were  other  footprints  outside  North's  farm  besides 
Luke's,  and  the  Bristowe  detective  thought  he  had  obtained  a  clue, 
kut  he  had  not.  It  was  immediately  after  Kate  left  the  farm  at 
the  summons  of  Mrs.  Smith  that  the  county  pohceman  called  upon 
the  farmer  and  told  him  what  had  occurred.  He  was  then  going  up 
to  the  Squire  to  see  when  he  would  take  the  case.  The  farmer  had 
suggested  that  it  was  early  to  put  the  Squire  into  harness  again ; 
but  the  constable  urged  that  he  was  the  senior  magistrate  and  the 
nearest,  and  would  only  feel  annoyed  if  he  was  passed  over.  On 
second  thoughts  the  famier  had  agreed  with  the  constable  that  it 
was  best  to  go  to  the  Squire;  for  he  knew  what  a  friend  the  great 
landowner  had  been  to  Meadows. 
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'  Take  me  to  my  father/  said  Elate;  '  take  me  to  him.' 
'  I  will ;  it  is  l^ely  you  will  have  to  see  him  in  presence  of  a 
constable,  therefore  be  carefol  what  yoa  say  to  him/  said  the  farmer. 
'  I  don't  miderstand  yon/  said  Kate. 

*  What  I  mean  is  tUs.  Yon  are  to  act  for  yourself  and  him, 
just  as  yon  wonld  advise  any  one  else  to  act  similarly  situated.  It's 
always  best  to  be  'cautions  when  one  has  to  deal  with  policemen  or 
lawyers ;  one  has  a  design  on  your  liberty,  and  the  other  on  your 
purse/  said  the  farmer.  '  Besides/  he  contbiued,  dropping  bis  voice, 
'yon  saw  the  man  who  entered  the  house,  and  if  you  admit  that  to 
the  police,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  cross-examination.' 

*  I  did  not  tell  you  I  saw  him,'  said  Kate,  her  self-possession 
eomiDg  back  to  her  now  that  she  saw  her  position,  and  understood 
how  much  depended  upon  her. 

'  No,  and  you  need  not  do  so ;  though  if  you  are  put  upon  your 
oath,  I  don't  biow  what  you  are  to  say  or  do.  The  truth,  the  whole 
trnth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  I  read  a  treatise  once  on  that 
form  of  words,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  searching  oath  that 
could  be  framed.' 

'  God  will  guide  me,'  said  Kate. 

The  farmer  did  not  know  what  to  think.    When  the  policeman 

mentioned  the  name  of  Luke  Meadows,  though  he  could  not,  for  a 

moment,  believe  Luke  guilty,  all  Kate's  strange  conduct  immediately 

after  the  robbery,  and  her  solemn  warning  that  morning  against 

moving  farther  in  the  business,  troubled  him  sorely.     He  was  fully 

persuaded  that  she  had  seen  the  burglar's  face ;  her  reticence  upon 

this  point,   and  her  desire  that  the  affair   should   be  hushed  up, 

coupled  with  her   father's  presence  at  the  scene  of  the  robbery, 

agitated  and  worried  the  farmer  considerably. 

'Mrs.  Smith  can  go  and  sit  with  my  wife,'  said  the  farmer,  just 
M  he  and  Kate  were  about  leaving  the  cottage. 
'  That  I  vriU,'  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

'Poor  Mrs.  North,'  said  Kate ;   ' how  cruel  that  I  should  forget 
Wfor  a  moment!'   # 

'She  is  going  on  capitally,'  said  the  farmer. 
'  And  knows  nothing  of  all  this,  of  course  ?'  asked  Kate,  in  an 
wiie  whisper. 

'No,  Heaven  forbid!'  said  the  farmer. 

'  No,  Mrs.  Smith,  you  had  better  remain  here.     Do  not  leave 
tbe  cottage  on  any  account.' 

Kate  looked  significantly  at  the  farmer,  who  understood  her. 

'Miss  Meadows  is  right,'  he  said,  'the  missus  will  get  on  all 

^ht  until  we  come  back ;  I  left  the  dairymaid  with  her,  and  she's 

^oite  capable  of  getting  her  anything  she  wants ;  besides,  the  old 

Jtdy  is  to  get  up  and  be  dressed,  and  have  tea  with  us  this  after- 
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'  Think  of  that !'  said  Mrs.  Smith.    '  Lor  bless  us,  wonders  wil 
never  cease !     Well,  I  be  glad  on  it,  that  I  be.' 

Mrs.  Smith  was  greatly  disappointed  that  she  was  not  alIowe< 
to  go  to  the  farm,  where  she  could  have  made  herself  and  her  warn 
ings  important  and  interesting  with  the  burglarious  and  other  illus. 
trations  of  their  truth ;  but  she  was  quite  content  shortly  after  ih 
farmer  and  Kate  had  gone  out,  when  the  enterprising  detective  oi 
cer  called,  and  showing  her  his  staff  of  office,  searched  the  houf 
and  took  down  in  writing  all  she  had  to  say  about  the  absence 
Luke  Meadows  during  the  night.  She  called  his  attention  to  tl 
fact  that  the  master's  bed  had  not  been  slept  in.  She  concluded  tl 
an  inquest  was  about  to  be  held  on  his  body ;  she  knew  he  had  be^B>  n 
low-spirited,  and  her  experience  was  that  low  spirits  always  lead  ^^o 
suicide.  Where  had  they  found  him  ?  In  Ladkin's  bam.  Ah,  p<^^r 
man,  hanged,  no  doubt.  The  detective  had  said,  'Not  exactly,' aKsd 
had  gone  away  fully  satisfied  that  he  would  be  enabled  to  transpc^art 
Mr.  Meadows ;  it  would  have  been  a  hanging  matter,  he  thought 
himself,  in  the  old  times.  Mrs.  Smith  spent  the  rest  of  the 
noon  under  her  apron  in  the  kitchen,  morbidly  enjoying  her 
ings  and  death-ticks.  It  was  a  melancholy  comfort  to  her  to  f^^l 
that  these  presentiments  of  death  had  never  failed,  though  in  bL^^ 
heart  she  was  sorry  for  what  had  occurred. 

Kate  and  the  farmer  were  no  sooner  in  the  village  than  they  kn^^^ 
that  the  'murder  was  out.'     There  were  two  classes  of  loiterer^  9 
those  who  were  discussing  the  Squire's  return  and  the  festivities     of 
the  time,  and  those  who  wore  repeating  to  each  other  the  story     o* 
the  burglary,  and  discounting  the  probabilities  of  Luke  Meadows*^ 
innocence.     Flags  were  displayed  here  and  there,  competing  w^^ 
the  brown  and  yellow  of  the  trees ;  and  at  intervals  the  bells  ^^^^ 
rung  out  merrily.     The  gables  of  the  Manor  House  could  be  s^  ®^ 
above  the  woods  on  the  hill.     As  the  farmer  and  Kate  made  tlm-  ^^ 
way  to  the  county  policeman's  house,  the  villagers  stood  aside  to      ^^ 
them  pass.    It  was  only  a  cottage,  with  the  constable's  name  pain"^^*^ 
over  the  door.   On  one  side  of  the  entrance  was  the  constable's  offi.       ^» 
and  on  the  other  his  kitchen.     Luke  Meadows  was  sitting  in  ^rT»® 
office,  with  his  foot  bandaged  and  resting  upon  a  pillow.     A  rcser^    -^® 
constable  from  an  adjacent  village  was  standing  in  the  room; 
walked  to  the  window  as  the  visitors  entered ;  and  Kate,  going  ^\ 

to  her  father,  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  laid  her  head  nj 
his  shoulders. 

Scene  III.  For  Love. 

An  old-fashioned  library,  furnished  in  black  oak  and  reddi;     ^■^"' 


brown  leather  ;  a  grand  solemn -looking  room,  with  carved  ^^^ 

and  volumes  mostly  bound  in  calf  and  russia.     Between  two  ^^^^ 
windows  was  a  ponderous  library  table,  covered  with  papers  and  Z^0^^ 
books.     The  windows,  hung  with  rich  cloth  hangings,  looked      ^^^ 
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apon  a  lawn  as  green  as  spring,  bordered  with  foliage  that  spread 
a^wray  into  the  distance,  dense  and  woody,  and  rich  with  autumnal 
colour. 

Squire  Westbury  was  sitting  at  the  table  writing,  and  at  the 
Bane  time  talking  to  his  derk  and  the  detective  from  Bristowe,  who, 
hftTing  done  nothing,  was  all  the  more  anxious  to  show  his  import- 


'Over-zeal  is  as  bad,  sir,  as  want  of  energy,'  said  the  Squire. 
*  UTou  officers  are  too  apt  to  jump  at  conclusions/ 

*I  bow  to  your  worship,*  said  the  officer.  *  Country  practice  is, 
of  course,  a  little  different  to  city  work.* 

'  Indeed  !  I  suppose  you  mean  that  we  are  slow  in  the  country, 
Uiat  we  take  time  to  sift  things,  and  make  up  our  minds  with  great 


'You  put  it  well, .sir;  we  are  obliged  to  be  quick  in  the  city.* 

'I  understand,*  said  the  Squire.  '  I  only  desire  that  you  should 
be  eantious ;  at  present  I  do  not  see  that  city  interference  in  this 
Ba«tter  has  been  of  any  service.* 

'Mr.  North  sent  for  me,*  said  the  detective. 

'  Yes,  he  is  just  the  sort  of  man  to  fly  off  to  the  city.  I  wonder 
ke  condescends  to  live  in  this  village  at  all.* 

'Cannot  say.' 

'Now  understand,'  said  the  Squire,  'the  sarcasm  of  that  last 
*^inark — rather,  the  manner  of  it  than  the  remark  itself — is  not  lost 
^^  me.  I  am  not  without  influence  in  that  city  of  yours,  magisterial 
^^  otherwise,  and  I  am  certainly  master  here  ;  it  is  quite  optional 
^^liether  I  allow  you  ta  remain  or  not.* 

'I  have  no  desire,  only  to  do  my  duty,  your  worship,*  said  the 
^^tective,  a  little  intimidated  at  the  Squire's  unmistakable  threat. 

*  Very  well,  then;  every  man  is  to  be  considered  innocent  until 
*^«  is  proved  to  be  guilty.  Your  pressure  upon  Mr.  Meadows  strikes 
^e  as  improper  and  indecent ;  you  gave  me  his  explanation  with  a 

',  and  you  seem  to  consider  the  case  settled  with  Eliza  Smith's 
You  have  a  grievance  even  against  Mr.  North,  who  sent 
Mw  yoo,  as  you  say,  because  he  would  not  allow  you  to  see  Miss 
Afeadows ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner's  daughter,  and  with- 
^^t  a  warrant,  yon  search  the  prisoner's  cottage.' 

*  If  I  have  exceeded  my  duty,  sir,'  said  the  detective,  remember- 
^^  how  closely  the  Squire  was  identified  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant magisterial  families  in  the  city,  '  I  stand  corrected.' 

'  Yon  do  stand  corrected,'  said  the  Squire,  looking  him  straight 
&  the  face ;  '  and  my  conrse  of  action  with  regard  to  your  position  in 
"the  force  of  the  city  of  Bristowe  will  depend  upon  your  future  con- 
^xkd  in  connection  with  this  case.     Am  I  not  right,  Jarvis  ?' 

'  Certainly,  your  worship,'  said  Jarvis  the  clerk,  who  was  bound 
lo  the  Wettburys  1^  strong  ties  of  affection  and  interest. 
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'I  respect  Mr.  Jarvis's  jadgment,'  said  the  detective,  who  had 
only  recently  been  promoted  iiito  plain  clotliea,  and  who  began  to  sea 
a  little  plot  for  putting  him  back  into  nniform. 

The  truth  is,  the  Sqiiire  felt  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the 
prisoner.  He  could  not  disguise  from  himself  the  grnve  nature  of 
the  evidence  against  him,  and  ho  was  anxious  to  help  him  for  the 
finite  of  his  daughter.  At  present,  he  could  not  see  any  chance  of 
the  smallest  excuse  for  not  committing  the  prisoner  for  trial ;  and 
even  if  a  chanco  cropped  up,  he  felt  convinced  that  the  Briatowe 
I  detective  would  be  in  the  way.  If  he  had  dared,  he  would  liavo  held 
the  investigation  with  closed  doors.  Ilia  father  before  him  woold 
have  done  so ;  but  there  was  an  active  county  and  city  press  now, 
and  tJie  strongest  of  the  journals  were  fiercely  opposed  to  Tories  and 
Toryism.  The  reporters  would  present  themselves  shortly,  and  take 
their  seats  with  all  the  authority  of  law  and  right  and  journalism. 
His  father  would  have  set  the  dogs  upon  them.  Squire  Westbury 
himself  would  have  shut  the  door  in  their  faces  if  he  had  acted  npon 
his  own  inclinations ;  but  ho  knew  the  consequences  of  such  illegal 
ostentation,  and  he  was  therefore  determined  to  overawe  the  detec- 
tive. The  returned  traveller  was  greatly  trouUed  and  perplexed  at 
what  had  occurred.  It  seemed  aa  if  there  were  something  unlucky 
in  his  association  with  Kate.  During  his  absence,  so  far  as  he  had 
learnt  by  cautious  inquiries,  she  had  led  a  quiet  and  apparently  happy 
life,  devoted  to  her  father,  and  he  to  her.  With  his  rotum  came 
trouble  of  the  most  serious  kind — trouble  and  humiliation,  and  pos- 
sible punishment,  the  preliminary  share  of  which  it  would  fall  to  his 
lot  to  administer.  If  Kate  had  only  accepted  his  hand  three  years 
ago,  this  great  misfortune  could  not  have  happened.  The  Squire 
hardly  knew  whether  he  was  glad  or  sorry  that  she  had  not  accepted 
him.  He  was  desperately  in  love  at  the  time ;  he  would  have  mode 
any  sacrifice  for  her ;  and  his  passion  had  lasted  long,  and  bamt 
hotly;  but  latterly  it  had  waned ;  he  had  travelled  and  seen  much, 
and  his  mind  had  expanded  somewhat,  his  sympathies  had  widened, 
and  he  had  seen  pretty  women  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Coming 
home  through  Paris,  he  was  convinced  that  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  marry ;  he  felt  that  he  had  had  a  narrow  escape.  "Women  were  as 
hollow  as  they  were  pretty ;  they  were  selfish  money-grubbers ;  he 
would  have  none  of  them;  but  when  his  can-inge  rolled  through  the 
lovely  trees  and  fields  of  Combe  Dingle,  on  its  way  from  the  local  rail- 
way station,  a  touch  of  the  old  feeling  came  over  him.  It  did  not  now 
seem  so  very  long  that  he  had  been  away.  When  ho  reached  home, 
and  found  himself  in  hia  own  room,  it  hardly  seemed  as  if  he  had 
been  away  at  all,  and  he  began  wondering  what  Kate's  feelings  were 
now,  what  she  was  doing,  and  how  she  was,  and  to  rejoice  that  she  had 
heard  no  more  of  that  scoundrel  Tom  North.  It  was  a  hitter  blow 
for  him  therefore  in  the  morning,  the  news  of  the  arrest  of  Luke  Mea- 
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dam.  It  seemed  to  him  like  the  hand  of  Fate ;  he  had  no  right 
to  think  of  an  alliance  with  a  peasant's  daughter ;  it  would  be  a  blow 
npon  his  house.  How  much  wider  was  the  gulf  now  between  a 
Westbnry  and  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  was  to  stand  his  trial, 
perhaps,  at  the  assizes  for  felony.  This  had  come  upon  him  as  if 
ntterly  dosing  all  possibility  of  his  giving  way  to  a  weakness 
which  was  womanly,  and  unworthy  of  the  family  whose  honour,  for 
fiTe  hundred  years  past,  was  in  his  keeping. 

When  the  prisoner  was  led  into  the  room,  followed  by  his  daughter 
and  Farmer  North,  the  Squire  left  his  seat  and  shook  hands  with 
Kate  Meadows.  She  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him  sorrowfully, 
but  with  a  certain  expression  of  gratitude  for  his  recognition  of  her. 
The  Squire  was  calm,  dignified,  magisterial. 

*  I  am  sorry  we  meet  under  painful  circumstances.  Miss  Meadows,' 
he  said,  *  hut  you  will  bear  up,  I  trust.  Officer,  give  this  lady  a  seat 
near  her  father.' 

The  detective  would  have  objected  to  the  daughter's  presence  but 
for  the  Squire's  significant  reception  of  her.  His  idea  was  to  make 
her  the  last  witness.  The  magistrate,  however,  had  quite  made  up 
his  mind  to  protect  Kate  in  this  particular  if  possible. 

Two  reporters  took  their  seats  at  the  magistrate's  table ;  the 
^^'illage  parson  came  in  and  shook  hands  with  the  Squire  and  with 
Kate;  several  prominent  villagers  asked  to  be  allowed  to  be  present, 
*^d  were  admitted.     Kate  sat  near  her  father,  and  in  spite  of  her 
P^le  anxious  face  looked  as  pretty  and  dainty  as  any  female  Westbury 
^ovUi  ever  have  done  in  the  good  old  days  before  the  present  Squire, 
"^deed  it  occurred  to  the  Squire  that  she  was  not  unlike  the  picture 
^f  a  Westbury  wife  a  hundred  years  ago,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
Westbury  collection.    Quite  unconsciously  Kate  was  almost  dressed 
^^  fete.     When  Farmer  North  beckoned  her  into  the  farm  she  had 
^n  to  make  a  call  in  the  city,  and  was  returning  home  in  her  best 
doihes  and  in  her  best  fashion.     She  had  had  no  time  to  make  any 
diange  in  them.     She  wore  a  pretty  Dolly- Varden  costume  over  a 
Uue  silk  skirt,  a  black  silk  jacket,  and  a  pretty  gipsy  hat;  and  she 
carried  her  finery  with  all  the  easy  grace  of  a  lady.    Without  admit- 
ting it  to  herself,  when  she  ordered  this  costume  she  had  been 
thinking  of  the  rumours  of  the  Squire's  return ;  and  she  had  tried 
to  look  her  best  on  that  day  before  her  sudden  trouble,  in  case  the 
Squire  might  by  chance  cross  her  path.     It  puzzled  the  Squire  to 
see  her  look  so  pretty,  so  well  dressed,  and  so  ladylike.     She  had 
seemed  all  this  before  he  left  Combe  Dingle;  but  it  was  strange  that 
after  he  had  seen  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  world  she  should 
still  hold  her  own  in  this  secluded  village,  a  common  man's  daughter, 
perhaps  the  daughter  of  a  burglar. 

Ifr.  North  was  the  first  witness  called. 

*  You  heard  a  noise;  you  took  down  your  gun,  went  down-stairs ; 
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Miss  Meadows,  who  was  stttia<;  up  with  yoar  wife,  who  is  ill,  had 
faiuted.  You  saw  joiir  safe  Iwd  been  broken  into,  tho  window  w&s 
open,  you  ran  out,  thouglit  you  saw  a  person  thoagh  it  was  very  dark, 
and  you  fired  your  gun.  That  is  the  substance  of  your  evidence,'  aaid 
tbe  Squire,  after  the  i;Icrk  had  taken  the  fanner's  deposition ;  '  and 
that  is  all  you  know  of  the  matter  ?' 

The  farmer  hesitated. 

'  Of  your  own  personal  knowledge  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Mr.  Jarvis  will  read  the  deposition  over  in  detail  to  you  by    | 
and  by,  and  you  will  sign  it.'  i 

Henry  Priddy,  of  the  county  constabulary,  gave  evidence  of  tbe     j 
discovery  of  the  prisoner,  bleeding  and  faint,  in  ao  outhouse  on  Mr. 
Ladkin's  fiirm,  a  few  hundred  yards  ijom  the  scene  of  the  burglary.    | 

Magistrate:  '  You  bad  traced  him  on  account  of  tho  bleeding?'    ' 

Cimstahlc:   '  I  did,  from  North's  farm.'  ' 

Magittrate:   'Yes, yes;  you  searched  htm  at  the  onthouse  ?'         ' 

Constable:   'I  did.' 

Magistrate:  '  What  did  yoii  find  ?' 

ConnlabU:  'On  the  prisoner,  this  portrait,  a  knife,  two  half- 
crowns,  and  this  walking-stick.' 

The  portrait  was  a  photograph  of  Kate.  The  magistrate  looked 
at  it  and  handed  it  back  to  the  officer. 

Magistrate  to  Xortli .-   '  Does  this  property  belong  to  you  ?' 

North:   'No.' 

Magistrate:  '  It  is  not  part  of  the  property  taken  from  your  house?' 

North:   'No.' 

Magistrate:  'Thankyou.  Constable, whatpaasedintheonthouBe?' 

t'o7istabie:  '  I  tied  up  prisoner's  foot,  and  fetched  him  Borae 
water,  and  then  charged  him  with  breaking  into  Mr.  North's  house.' 

Magistrate:    '  What  did  he  say  "?' 

Constable:  '  He  smiled,  said,  "It  is  a  bad  job ;  I  have  been  shot ; 
my  daughter  was  nursing  Mrs.  North,  and  I  could  not  go  to  bed  with- 
out comiug  round  to  see  that  she  was  all  right ;  and  just  as  I  was 
going  up  to  look  at  the  house,  the  back  part  where  I  knew  she  was,  I 
see  North  rush  out  and  shoot  me,  and  I  got  away  as  well  as  I  conld. 

Miigintrate:  '  Yes;  you  can  sign  your  deposition  presently.  Ara 
there  any  oth«'  witnesses  ?' 

Constable:  '  Eliza  Smith,  your  worship.' 

Magistrate :   '  Is  she  here  ?' 

Constable:   '  I  can  fetch  her  in  a  minute.' 

Magistrate:  '  Then  don't.' 

Constable:  '  Thank  you,  your  worship.' 

Magistrate:   '  Mr.  Parker,  you  wish  to  be  called 

Detective:  '  As  your  worship  pleases.  Perhaps  your  worship 
tliiiilis  there  is  already  sul£dont  evidence  for  committal  ?' 
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If  the  deiective  hod  lost  his  sitaation  that  moment,  let  alone 
bong  degraded  into  uniform,  he  could  not  in  presence  of  the  press 
hftve  resisted  this  shot  at  the  Tory  magnate. 

Magistrate:  *  On  the  contrary.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary 
to  adjourn  the  case.     Swear  Parker.' 

The  magistrate's  clerk  immediately  administered  the  usual  oath 
to  the  detective. 

*  Examine  him,  Jarvis.  Take  the  main  points  briefly,  sufficiently 
to  justify  an  adjournment.' 

'  Yes,  your  worship,'  said  the  clerk.  Whereupon  the  Squire 
opened  one  of  his  law  books  and  professed  to  be  consulting  it,  but  he 
was  carefully  listening  to  his  clerk  and  the  witness,  except  once  when 
he  looked  at  Kate  Meadows,  whose  head  was  bent,  her  long  eyelashes 
sweeping  her  cheek,  her  small  fair  hand  lying  in  the  great  brown 
hand  of  her  father,  who  looked  round  the  room  with  his  open  honest 
eyes,  wondering  how  it  was  possible,  that  he  could  be  sitting  there  a 
prisoner.  Luke  North  watched  the  proceedings  with  eager  interest, 
and  now  and  then  spoke  with  modest  kindness  to  Kate,  which  aston- 
ished the  Squire. 

Clerk:  *  You  examined  Mr.  North's  premises  early  in  the  morn- 
ing after  the  robbery  ?' 

Detective:  '  At  five  o'clock.' 
Clerk:  '  What  did  you  find  ?' 

Detective:  'House  had  been  entered  by  window,  which  had  been 
left  unfastened ;  safe  opened  with  a  key ;  there  was  no  breaking  in 
of  any  kind.' 

Clerk:  '  There  were  footmarks  outside,  more  than  the  footprints 
of  one  person  ?' 

Detective:  *  Yes,  two  persons;  one  the  prisoner.' 
Clerk:  *  How  near  to  the  house  were  the  prisoner's  footsteps  ?' 
Detective :  '  Twenty  yards  off,  as  if  he  had  stayed  there  while 
the  other  went  in.' 

Clerk:  '  "As  ifs"  are  not  evidence.     Y'ou  ought  to  know  that 
**  as  ifs"  and  "  I  heard  say"  are  not  evidence.' 

Detective:  *  I  was  going  to  give  you  my  idea  of  the  robbery.' 
Clerk:  '  Ideas  are  equally  out  of  the  question,  sir;  confine  your- 
wlf  to  facts.     You  surprise  me;  I  trust  this  is  not  the  way  evidence 
is  given  in  the  city.' 

The  reporters  laughed,  and  though  no  one  else  laughed  the  point 
was  too  good  to  lose ;  so  they  completed  it  in  their  report  with 
'Laughter.'  Moreover  it  would  make  a  text  for  a  leader  on  '  City 
and  County  Justice,'  or  '  The  Squire  at  Home  Again.'  One  of  them 
W  already  made  a  note  to  direct  editorial  attention  to  the  point. 
He  had  hardly  done  so  when  the  inquiry  took  a  sudden  and  romantic 
^.  First,  there  was  a  suppressed  cheer  outside  the  house,  from 
^  usual  throng  of  loiterers  on  occasions  of  magisterial  inc^uvrj  \  t\i^u 
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there  was  a  commotion  in  the  hall  leading  to  the  library;  the  nf 
moment  a  young  man  dashed  past  the  policeman  who  was  keepi 
the  door  and  stood  defiantly  in  full  view  of  the  court.  He  waf 
square-shouldered,  gaunt  man,  evidently  looking  much  older  than 
really  was.  He  pulled  off  a  rough  fur  cap  as  he  entered,  disclosi 
a  light  shock-head  of  hair.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot ;  he  won 
rough  stubbly  beard.  Bound  his  neck  was  a  white-spotted  bl 
neckerchief,  tied  in  a  sailor's  knot;  he  wore  a  sort  of  velvet  shootii 
jacket  and  tight  trousers.  He  had  a  reckless,  evil  look,  thongl 
trifle  anxious  and  wary,  like  a  hunted  thief  at  bay. 

At  sight  of  this  apparition  Kate  Meadows  gave  a  little  screa 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Farmer  North  looked  shock 
and  aghast ;  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  stood  stock-still  contempl 
ing  his  son.  The  Squire  found  that  for  the  moment  he  had  no 
word  to  say.  A  dead  silence  reigned,  the  prisoner  alone  movL 
and  he  only  to  console  his  daughter. 

The  reader  can  imagine  the  struggle  that  had  been  going  on 
Kate's  mind  all  the  day.  She  knew  the  burglar ;  a  word  from 
could  have  set  her  father  at  liberty.  She  was  waiting  and  watch, 
the  course  of  events ;  she  could  not  bear  to  strike  another  blow 
the  farmer's  heart  and  happiness,  though  she  suffered  a  martyrdi 
sitting  there  dumb  while  her  father  was  a  prisoner  and  under  s 
picion.  At  the  very  moment  when  Tom  North  suddenly  rushed  i: 
the  room  she  was  exercised  as  to  her  duty  ;  indeed  she  had  aim 
decided  to  speak  to  the  farmer  and  tell  him  all. 

Tom's  sudden  presence  was  like  an  answer  to  her  thoughts,  1: 
an  interposition  of  Providence,  and  though  it  came  upon  her 
suddenly  she  realised  in  a  moment  the  nobility  of  the  act. 
creature  is  all  bad  ;  the  innate  nobility  of  Farmer  North's  wretcl 
son,  forced  by  recklessness,  misery,  despair,  had  all  suddenly  bral 
bonds  and  come  to  the  front. 

*  I  committed  that  burglary,'  said  Tom,  in  a  husky,  unconcen 
voice. 

No  one  spoke. 

'  And  here's  the  swag,'  throwing  upon  the  table  the  notes,  bi 
and  money  which  had  been  taken  from  the  safe. 

*  You  make  this  confession  of  your  own  free  will  ?'  said 
magistrate. 

'  I  do,'  said  Tom.  '  I  heard  what  had  happened,  and  I  deci< 
to  give  myself  up,  and  I  came  here  to  do  it.  I'm  a  bad  lot,  i 
Meadows  there  he's  always  been  straight  and  honest,  and  his  daaj 
ter  a  good  girl ;  and  altogether,  as  governor's  made  up  with 
Meadowses,  and  I'm  the  only  blot  in  the  entire  affair,  and  as  1 
tired  of  my  life  and  a  complete  waster,  why,  here  I  am ;  take 
and  do  what  you  like,  only  let  off  that  poor  old  ass  there — he'd 
more  crack  a  crib  than  fly.' 
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'You  almost  redeem  your  crime  by  your  timely  confession/  said 
the  magistrate. 

'Don't  preach.  Squire;  I  had  enough  of  that  when  I  was  a  boy, 
though  the  governor  no  doubt  did  it  for  the  best ;  but  it  made  me  a 
sneak.  I  was  obliged  to  be  a  sneak  to  satisfy  him ;  he  was  so  awful 
doum  on  a  little  amusement.  I  don't  know  what  prompted  me  to 
come  home,  but  I  was  hard  up ;  I'd  only  just  landed  from  Australia, 
at  Bristowe  port.  I  couldn't  get  on  in  Australia  nohow,  because 
I'd  no  money.  And  I'm  played  out.  It  came  into  my  head  to  do  this 
to-day,  when  I  heard  that  Meadows  was  in  limbo ;  but  I  think  I've 
done  it  to  make  a  shine  more  than  for  anything  else.  However,  there 
it  is.  I  hope  the  governor  will  forgive  me ;  I  daren't  look  at  him. 
Take  me  away  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  let  us  get  it  over.' 

Tom  sat  down  close  to  the  policeman,  his  head  bent,  as  one  who 
waits,  and  is  a  prisoner. 

'  Mr.  Luke  Meadows,'  said  the  magistrate,  '  you  are  at  liberty ; 
*  joa  have  had  a  narrow  escape  of  serious  inconvenience,  to  say  the 
least,  from  a  chain  of  dangerous  circumstantial  evidence  ;  but  under 
Any  circumstances  I  think  j^ur  well-known  character  for  integrity, 
Jonr  blameless  life,  your  devotion  to  your  child,  would  have  pro- 
tected you  from  any  serious  results.' 

'That's  a  pretty  speech,'  said  Tom,  suddenly  looking  up,  'if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so.' 

'Your  conduct  to-day  gives  you  special  privileges  here.' 

'  When  the  court  is  cleared — '  said  Tom. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  the  magistrate,  looking  at  the  reporters,  and 
generally  comprehending  in  his  glance  the  audience,  '  this  case  is 
^joumed  until  to-morrow.' 

The  reporters  and  the  audience  disappeared.  Detective  Parker 
loitered.  Jarvis  told  him  that  Constable  Priddy  would  take  charge 
of  the  prisoner.  The  Squire  looked  at  the  prisoner,  who  motioned 
^t  he  would  like  the  clerk  and  the  policeman  to  leave  the  room. 

'  Step  outside  a  few  minutes,'  said  the  Squire. 

When  the  room  was  occupied  only  by  the  Squire,  Kate,  Mr. 
^orth,  and  Luke  Meadows,  Tom  stood  up  once  more. 

'  I  was  going  to  say.  Squire,  but  I  thought  mayhap  you  would 
^ot  like  it  before  strangers — I  was  going  to  say,  and  it  come  into  my 
b^  all  sudden,  just  as  it  did  my  coming  here  at  all,  that  if  you 
*^  ended  that  pretty  speech  about  poor  Mr.  Luke  Meadows  there 
^y  saying  as  you  loved  his  daughter — no,  no,  I'll  not  be  stopped — 
*kat  you  loved  his  daughter,  for  you  used  to  be  jealous  of  me,  and  I 
^owed  it,  and  that  you  consider  her  lady  enough  and  lovely  enough 
^  be  a  Squire's  wife,  then  this  day  would  end  well,  and  I  should  con- 
^der  as  I  had  done  something  at  last.' 

Tom  looked  round,  as  he  had  not  looked  before,  opening  his  eyes 
^d  pushing  his  hair  from  his  forehead. 

Tbibd  Sbbixb,  Tol.  I.  F,8.  Vol,  XXI.  't 
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'  You  are  a  proud  man,  but  not  prouder  than  Kate  MeadowsL  ^ 
Your  mother,  they  say,  was  a  good  lady,  charitable  and  all  that,  bix.*^ 
not  better  than  Kate  Meadows,  who  looked  like  an  angel  from 
ven  when  I  see  her  the  night  before  last  in  my  father's  room ; 
I  think  it  has  been  her  sorrowful  eyes  that  has  brought  me  here 
day,  for  I've  seen  them  ever  since.     I've  got  no  more  to  say.' 

Tom  sat  down.     As  he  did  so,  his  father  went  up  to  him, 
putting  his  hand  upon  his  head,  and  in  a  broken  voice,  said : 

'  My  poor  lad,  may  God  forgive  you  as  I  do.' 

Tom  bent  his  head  lower,  and  made  no  reply. 

'  Tom  North,  my  friends,'  said  the  Squire,  with  the  slight^»  si 
possible  tremor  in  his  voice,   '  it  is  true  that  I  loved  Kate  M 
dows.     Three  years  ago  I  offered  her  my  hand.     She  has  kept 
secret.     I  went  away,  and  thought  I  had  come  back  changed 
thought  and  feeling.     I  have  not.     Love  levels  all  ranks,  and. 
good  woman  is  more  precious  than  rubies.     I  shall  feel  proud 
honoured  beyond  all  I  can  say,  if  Miss  Meadows  will  accept  my  loT^ 
and  become  Mrs.  Westbury.     What  do  you  say,  Kate  ?' 

The  Squire  took  the  girl's  hand.  She  looked  up  at  him  througk 
her  tears,  and  the  next  moment  was  lying  in  his  arms. 

Epilogue. 

The  dramatist  finished  his  work  with  that  third  scene  of  the 
third  act.  The  curtain  came  down  naturally  and  with  due  effect 
upon  the  public  declaration  of  the  Squire.  It  was  a  dramatic  ta- 
bleau, the  ending  with  Kate  in  the  Squire's  arms ;  and  some- 
thing was  left  to  the  imagination.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  novelist 
to  go  farther  than  this.  The  story-teller  may  pick  up  the  threads 
of  the  narrative,  and  say  what  was  the  ultimate  fate  of  all  his  cha- 
racters. I  do  not  propose  to  add  much  to  the  play.  You  have  sat 
in  the  stalls,  and  seen  the  drama ;  while  you  drive  away  in  your 
comfortable  brougham,  or  sip  iced  cup  at  home,  and  talk  about  the 
piece,  I  wdll  show  you  three  pictures.     Behold ! 

First,  An  emigrant-ship.  Three  people,  in  whom  we  have  an 
interest,  on  board  :  Farmer  North,  Mrs.  North,  and  Tom ;  they  are 
bound  for  Australia.  By  dint  of  immense  exertions  and  influence 
Squire  Westbury  had  succeeded  in  staying  the  prosecution  against 
Tom.  When  he  was  brought  up  on  the  following  day,  no  one  ap- 
peared to  prosecute.  Jarvis  had  settled  the  city  detective.  The 
Squire  had  been  to  the  newspapers,  even  to  those  which  had  attacked 
him,  and  explained  the  whole  case  ;  and  without  waiting  for  higher 
powers  being  moved,  he  had  set  Tom  at  liberty.  Tom  had  sought 
his  mother,  and  vowed  that  if  his  parents  would  go  to  the  colonies, 
he  would  reform  and  be  a  son  to  them.  Farmer  North  was  of  a  bold 
and  enterprising  disposition ;  and  the  Squire,  who  had  some  rela- 
tives in  Melbourne,  advised  the  farmer  to  go.  Mrs.  North  got  rapidly 
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well  in  the  company  of  her  son,  ngly  duckling  though  he  was ;  and 
when  the  fanner  reckoned  up,  he  found  that  on  realising  his  pro- 
pertjy  he  would  have  a  fair  sum  to  start  as  a  farmer  in  Australia. 
And  80  it  came  to  pass  that  the  emigrant- ship  had  the  Norths  on 
boardy  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a  certain  share  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity for  them  after  all  their  troubles.  Tom  is  still  the  source  of 
fear  and  anxiety  to  his  father,  who  cannot  help  thinking  what  might 
hare  been.  But  the  ship  goes  bravely  on,  and  we  wish  it  a  safe  and 
happy  Toyage. 

Second,  Luke  Meadows  is  restored  to  his  old  farm,  near  the 
Tillage  that  adjoins  Combe  Dingle.  He  sits  in  the  ingle-nook,  and 
taDu  proadly  of  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Combe  Dingle.  It  is  winter,  and  the  fire  crackles  upon  the  hearth 
of  the  old  farm;  and  Luke  has  some  of  his  old  servants  about  him; 
and  it  is  a  pity  he  has  not  longer  to  live  to  enjoy  himself,  and  that 
Us  fiEumUies  are  not  brighter,  and  his  ankle  less  painful.  The  win- 
ter wind  moans  at  him  down  the  chimney,  and  seems  to  say  this  to 
him ;  bnt  he  smokes  his  pipe,  and  chatters  in  a  shaky  voice  to  his 
bailiffy  who  is  glad  that  Luke  is  a  silly  old  man,  because  it  enables 
the  bailiff  to  feather  his  nest,  and  prepare  for  the  time  when  he  too 
will  be  frosted  with  the  dust  of  Time,  and  have  nothing  to  think  of 
bat  the  past. 

Third.  Summer,  radiant,  joyous,  hay-making  summer.  The 
Thames  flows  smooth  and  deep  by  the  Glifden  Woods  ;  flows  smooth 
and  deep  and  silent  past  the  Hawthorne  estate  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westbury  are  sitting  under  an  awning  on  the 
lawn.  The  Sqoire  grew  tired  of  the  Manor  House.  It  was  all  very 
welly  he  had  said,  in  the  winter ;  but  they  must  have  a  place  near 
liOndon  and  on  the  Thames.  Hawthorne  House,  with  its  lawns  and 
gardens,  its  meadow-lands,  its  water-huts,  its  wood  houses,  its  glo- 
xioas  trees,  was  the  result.  And  it  is  summer,  I  say,  radiant,  joy- 
ovu,  hay-making  summer.  There  is  a  hum  of  bees  in  the  air,  and 
the  scent  of  seringa.  You  can  hear  a  plashing  of  oars  on  the  river, 
and  the  sweep  of  mowers  in  the  fields.  Kate,  in  a  hat  wreathed 
with  wild  roses,  and  with  a  white  silk  dress  made  low  in  the  neck, 
and  fitting  tight  to  the  round  plump  figiire,  is  sitting  on  a  low  has- 
soek  at  her  husband's  feet,  and  reading  a  letter  from  Australia.  The 
Norths  have  arrived  at  Melbourne ;  everything,  the  farmer  says,  looks 
as  hopeful  as  he  could  desire,  and  Tom  was  improving  wonderfully. 
The  Squire  smokes  a  cabana,  and  listens  as  his  wife  reads  on  and 
makes  her  comments.  Presently,  a  buxom  nurse  brings  out  a  buxom 
baby  to  be  kissed  before  being  carried  to  bed.  The  sun  sets  warm 
and  golden  upon  house  and  river,  upon  the  Squire  and  his  love; 
and  by  and  by  the  moon  rises  upon  all  the  land,  calm  and  peaceful 
aa  the  lives  of  the  simple  Tory  Squire  and  the  belle  of  the  Souierset- 
ahire  Tillage. 
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^^^F  I  woiT-D  endeaiour  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  one  wlio 
was  a  mau  of  some  mark  in  his  time,  but  whose  name  iu  later  years 
was  scarcely  api-ead  beyond  the  cii'cle  of  hia  immediate  frieuds.  Bom  . 
under  more  favom'able  auEpices,  Choi-lea  Phillipa  might  have  risen 
to  eminence  ;  but  he  was  condemned  by  adverse  fortune  to  an  ob- 
scure career,  and  was  glad,  after  a  long  life  of  laboui',  to  find  repose 
on  the  soft  cushion  of  a  chair  in  the  Court  for  the  Relief  of  Insolrent 
Debtors.  Nature  had  made  Phillips  fit  to  occupy  a  conspicnoos 
position  in  almost  any  intellectual  career.  Fate  condemned  him  to 
be  an  Old-Bailey  barrister ;  but  the  fine  qualities  of  the  man  were 
never  wholly  obhterated  by  the  vulgar  associations  of  a  life  of  drudgery. 
He  remained  to  the  last  genial,  good-natiu'ed,  and  biimful  of  humour ; 
in  spite  of  many  eccentricities,  one  of  the  pleasiiutest  companions  it 
has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  meet. 

If  the  reader  will  be  Hnd  enough  to  imagine  a  stout  gentleman, 
elderly,  gray -whiskered,  and  inclined  to  corjjulence,  whose  look  and 
bearing  were  manly,  dressed  in  a  dark-blue  paletot  of  the  fashion 
BO  popular  fifteen  years  ago,  black  trousers,  boots  of  the  kind  called 
highlowB,  a,  care  fully -brushed  hat  with  a  curly  brim  settled  well 
back  ou  bis  head,  a  black-silk  handkerchief  bound  loosely  round  his 
neck,  surmounted  by  high  shirt-collars,  he  nill  hare  as  good  an  idea 
as  I  can  give  him  of  the  late  Commissioner  of  her  Majesty's  Court 
for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors.  In  his  early  life  he  must  have 
been  eminently  handsome.  When  I  knew  him  in  his  decline,  his 
featuies,  though  finely  chiselled,  had  become  coarse.  Their  heavi- 
ness was,  however,  redeemed  by  a  pair  of  eyes  deep-set,  full  of  in- 
telligence, dark,  and  more  lustrous  than  I  have  ever  seen  iu  any  head, 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  alone  excepted. 

I  think  I  can  see  my  old  Iriend  now,  rolling  along  the  King's- 
Toad  at  Brighton,  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  I  suppose  the  great 
Samuel  Johnson  used  to  do,  fiounshing  his  walking-stick.  It  was 
an  Irish  blackthorn,  bought  annually  at  Mr.  Thatcher's,  his  habit, 
wheu  this  important  purchase  had  been  completed,  being  to  present 
its  predecessor  to  Jlr.  Alfred  Hurley,  who  united  in  himself  the 
tiiple  functions  of  valet,  body-clerk,  and  usher  of  the  court  in  Por- 
tugal-street. This  personage  also  mherited  the  cast-ofl' paletot,  the 
hat  with  the  curly  brim,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  other  properties 
of  his  distinguished  master.  Pliillips  was  curiously  methodical  and 
exact  in  all  his  habits.     With  tb "  "ition  of  another  friend  of 
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mine,  the  late  W.  A.  Mackinnon,  M.P.  for  Rye,  he  was  the  worst- 
dressed  man  in  Enrope.  He  never  wore  gloves,  and  except  once  in 
his  own  house  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  him  in  any  other  dress 
than  that  which  I  have  described. 

It  was  at  Brighton  I  saw  most  of  him.  He  used  to  spend  his 
long  vacations  there,  occupying  for  many  successive  seasons  the 
same  house  in  Cavendish-place,  nearly  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  accomplished  daughters  of  the  late  Horace  Smith,  author  of  the 
Rejected  Addresses,  exercised  for  many  years  a  genial  and  graceful 
hospitality.  The  daily  companion  of  my  morning  walks,  he  found 
in  me  a  ready  listener  to  the  anecdotes  of  which  he  had  accumulated 
a  firnd  which  was  apparently  inexhaustible;  and  he  acted  these 
stories  as  well  as  he  told  them,  stopping  short,  striking  his  black- 
thorn suddenly  on  the  ground,  and  elevating  his  chin  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  by  way  of  emphasis,  when  he 
bad  made  what  he  considered  a  good  point. 

Although  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  gradu- 
ated, Phillips  seemed  to  me  to  owe  less  to  culture  than  to  the  genu- 
ine native  humour  and  shrewdness  of  his  character.     He  was  pro- 
fomidly  ignorant  of  aU  modem  languages  except  his  own.    He  knew 
little  of  what  was  going  on  in  other  countries.     He  never  was  on 
the  Continent.     His  sympathies  were  apparently  liberal,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  had  any  political  opinions  except  those  which  it  suited 
his  friend  and  patron.  Lord  Brougham,  for  the  time  being  to  profess. 
Oar  readers  are  familiar  with  the  Irishmen  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington 
and  Charles  Lever :  Phillips  seemed  to  unite  all  these  varied  types 
<>f  national  character  in  himself.     But  he  had  one  quality  which  is 
not  national.     He  was  prudent,  and  very  careful  of  his  money.     I 
have  seen  him  regard  with  mournful  solicitude  a  five-pound  bank- 
note he  was  about  to  change,  holding  it  up  to  the  light  and  looking 
>8  if  the  chances  were  he  would  never  see  another.     I  have  seen 
liim  also  fondle  the  half-crown  he  was  about  to  bestow  in  charity 
with  a  lingering  affection,  as  if  it  went  to  hjs  heart  to  part  with  the 
coin.     He  told  me  once,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  how  a  fnend  of  his 
in  early  life  had  succeeded  in  extracting  from  him  the  loan  of  a  ten- 
poond  note,  under  the  pretext  of  wanting  it  to  go  and  bury  his 
&ther.     *  I  believed  him,'  said  Phillips  ;  '  but  I  learned  afterwards 
that  he  spent  it  in  a  house  of  doubtful  reputation,  where  he  was 
dnmk  for  a  week.'    And  then,  as  if  the  recollection  of  such  atrocity 
was  too  painful  for  endurance,  down  went  his  stick,  and  up  went 
his  chin  with  his  favourite  gesture,  while  fiery  indignation  flashed 
from  his  eyes. 

I  saw  him  once  shaking  this  blackthorn  over  the  head  of  the  late 
Mr.  Albany  Fonblanque,  the  editor  of  the  Examiner,  whom  we  en- 
countered suddenly  at  Brighton.  At  another  time  I,  the  present 
writer,  was  in  danger.     I  had  indiscreetly  endeavoured  to  reproduce 


Chi sliolm  Anfitey' a  imitation  of  the  peroratitmof  one  of  liis  celebrated 
speeches  :  '  I  do  not  require  viudictive  damages  nt  yoiir  hands,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury ;  all  I  ask  from  yon  is  to  give  me  the  valae  of 
this  poor  man's  cho'iliL'  This  Anstey  did  with  infinite  humour.  I 
probably  failed  in  catchmg  his  spirit,  for  tlie  CommiBsioner  waB 
highly  incensed,  and  Bwore  he  would  be  the  death  of  Anstey  as  well 
as  myself. 

PhillipH  was  high-spirited,  and  liked  a  '  shindy."  He  naed  to 
describe  with  grim  hcmonr  what  his  sensations  were  in  a  duel  he 
once  fought,  whan  he  felt  his  antagonist's  bullet  graze  his  whisker ; 
tind  I  believe  at  any  time  of  his  life  would  hare  been  quite  pleased 
to  engage  in  single  combat  with  any  foemon  worthy  of  his  steel. 
But  he  was  fonder  of  h  war  of  words,  and  was  a  neat  hand  at 
repartee. 

There  was  a  certain  Jew  stockbroker  in  those  days  at  Brighton, 
who  was  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  great  wealth.  He  used  to  cany  a 
large  gold  snuff-bos  in  his  hand,  with  the  contents  of  which  he  was 
pleased  to  regale  his  friends.  Phillips  was  fond  of  chaffing  this  man 
of  the  money-hags,  who  knocked  the  letter  H  about,  and  was  obtnt- 
sively  rnlgar. 

We  met  once  opposite  the  Bedford  Hotel.  The  weather  wm 
warm,  and  the  stockbroker,  taking  off  his  hat,  mopped  his  face  with 
a  handkerchief.  Then,  looking  attentively  at  Phillips,  he  said, 
'  Well,  Mr.  Commissioner,  we  are  much  of  the  same  age,  I  think, 
but  it  does  strike  me  as  curious  that  your  head  is  qnite  whit«.  Now 
look  at  mine  :  I  have  not  a  single  gray  hair,  wliile  my  whiskers, 
you  may  observe,  are  as  gray  as  yours.  I  have  often  wondered  what 
the  reason  oould  he.  I  can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way  than 
having  eaten  some  peaches  in  the  month  of  October.  The  change 
occurred  soon  afterwards,' 

'  Xo,  sir,'  says  Phillips,  'that  is  not  the  cause.  But  if  yon 
would  like  to  know  why  your  hair  retains  its  original  colour  while 
your  whiskers  are  white,  I  will  tell  yoa.  Your  jaws  have  been 
going  for  the  last  flve-and-forty  years,  while  your  brains  have  been 
idle  nil  that  time.'  Then,  taking  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  Uie 
gold  box,  he  marched  off,  leaving  the  stockbroker  pondering  whether 
he  had  received  a  medical  opinion  or  an  insult. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  Phillips  owed  much  of  his  snccesB 
in  life  to  the  assiduity  with  which  he  cultivated  the  good  graces  of 
two  of  the  moat  eminent  men  of  his  own  time.  But  to  infer,  as 
his  enemies  did,  that  he  was  a  tuft-hunter,  would  be  to  attribute  to 
him  a  weakness  quite  inconsistent  with  the  manly  independence  of 
his  nature  and  the  energetic  industry  which  distinguished  his  career. 
It  was  to  the  kindness  of  John  Philpot  Carran,  the  great  orator, 
and  the  then  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland — of  whom  he  IiAS 
written  a  biography,  pronounced  by  Erotigham  to  be  equal  to  Bob- 
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well's  lift  of  Johnson — that  he  owed  his  first  start  in  life  ;   and  it 
was  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Brougham  himself  that  he  ob- 
tiuned  the  valuable  appointment  which  enabled  him  to  pass  his  de- 
clining years  in  ease  and  comfort.     To  have  attracted  the  notice 
and  won  the  regard  of  two  such  men  is  in  itself  enough  to  prove 
that  Phillips  possessed  no  ordinary  qualities.     But  a  servile  wor- 
sliipper  of  raiJc  he  certainly  was  not ;  nor,  although  rigid  even  to 
piirsimQny  in  his  personal  expenditure,  was  he  a  lover  of  money  for 
Ibe  sake  of  its  sordid  acquisition.     It  was,  I  think,  part  of  his  na- 
liire  to  be  a  hero-worshipper  ;  and  I  believe  the  idea  that  he  was 
Hereby  to  derive  any  solid  advantages  was  one  which  never  crossed 
Ilia  mind.     Yet  it  somehow  came  to  pass  that  he  proved  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  which  forbids  us  to  place  our  trust  in  princes.     The 
great  men  to  whom  he  paid  homage  were  more  or  less  grateful.  That 
tliis  homage  was  not  insincere,  but  came  direct  from  his  heart,  I 
would  infer,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  faithful  and  devoted  ad- 
Went,  cum  grano  salia,  as  I  shall  presently  relate,  in  all  their 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  who  could  not  be 
supposed  likely  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  an  English  barrister.    He 
^^ts  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  General  Gourgeaux,  and  aided  by 
Um,  with  Barry  0*Meara,  took  an  active  part  in  alleviating  the  suf- 
^^rings  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

The  public  life  of  Phillips  had  ceased  many  years  before  his 

^^aih,  when  a  violent  attack  upon  him,  made  by  Mr.  Fonblanque 

^  the  Examiner,  brought  him  once  more  prominently  before  the 

^Oxld ;  and  it  was  about  that  period  a  new  edition  of  his  Life  and 

-^imes  ofCurran  made  its  appearance.  No  man  was  better  qualified 

^u^n  he,  from  long  habits  of  familiar  intercourse,  to  do  justice  to 

^e  memory  of  the  great  Irishman ;  and  he  has  certainly  performed 

^e  task  with  a  wonderful  fidelity  and  truth  to  nature.     The  book 

^bounds  in  the  drollest  anecdotes,  and  contains  many  interesting 

|^%riicular8  of  the  great  orator's  contemporaries.     But  as  I  write,  I 

^^^n  recall  one  as  humorous  as  any  in  the  book  itself.    I  relate  it  on 

He  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Carew  0*Dyer,  sometime  M.P.  for  Dro- 

%heda.     Phillips,  it  seemed,  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Priory 

whenever  he  pleased,  and  staying  as  long  as  suited  his  convenience. 

l>aring  one  of  these  visitations  the  distinguished  host,  who  prided 

himself  on  having  one  of  the  finest  cellars  of  wine  in  the  country, 

became  weary,  I  suppose,  of  his  guest,  and  the  following  dialogue 

took  place  between  them : 

Curran,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  loquitur.  Charles  PhiUips,  I  am 
getting  tired  of  your  society.  I  begin  to  perceive  you  repeat  the 
same  stories.  I  wish  you  would  go  away  out  of  my  house  into  your 
own,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  have  got  one. 

Phillips,  briejiess  barrister,  loquitur.     I  will  go  out  of  your 
house,  Mr.  Curran.     I  am  only  sorry  I  ever  came  into  it.    Your 
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bad  Tvine  has  destroyed  the  coals  of  my  stomacli,  ajid  yonr  damp 
sheets  hnve  given  me  the  rheumatism. 

If  our  readers  will  remember  the  respective  positioDS  of  the  two    , 
men — the  one  a  great  eqnity  judge  and  the  foremost  orator  of  bia 
day,  the  other  a  sucking  barrister,  without  a  brief  or  a  guinea  in  his 
pocket — they  will  bo  able  to  appreciate  the  exquisite  humour  of  this 
little  passage  of  arms. 

But  the  pfur  were  soon  friends  again,  and  nothing  occurred  to 
disturb  their  intimacy  until  the  death  of  Curran.  The  last  note  he 
ever  penned  was  to  Phillips.  It  was  an  im,-italion  to  dinner,  and 
remarkable  for  not  haying  in  it  a  single  superfluous  word.  It  was, 
I  beliere,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  Ibat  the  remains  of  tha 
Master  of  the  Rolls  were  removed  from  Paddington  to  their  preBtanfc 
resting-place  at  the  cemetery  of  Glasneyiii  in  L-eland, 

Why  Charles  Phillips  ever  left  the  Irish  bar,  where  he  had 
achieved  some  sort  of  reputation  as  an  advocate,  I  could  never  clearly 
midorstand.  Ho  was  under  the  impression,  which  I  believe  to  hsTfl 
been  a  complete  delusion,  that  O'Connell  was  jealous  of  him,  and 
used  hia  influence  to  prevent  his  obtaining  professional  employment. 
But  at  one  time  they  were  great  friends,  Phillips  accompanied  him 
on  the  memorable  occasion  when  be  shot  poor  Mr.  Desterre.  He 
described  the  scene  graphically.  The  field,  he  said,  was  white 
with  snow  ;  the  surrounding  hills  crowded  by  spectators,  who,  had 
Desten'e  been  successful,  bad  determined  he  sltould  never  leave  the 
ground  alive,     O'Connell  took  liim  aside  and  whispered, 

'  Charles,  they  don't  know  it,  hut  I  am  a  dead  shot ;  and  if  this 
man  don't  kill  me,  I  shall  kill  liim.  I  can't  miss  hi"'  as  he  stands 
out  against  the  white  ground,' 

But  for  many  years  later  on  O'Connell  and  he  were  not  upon 
speaking  terms ;  and  he  was  fond  of  describing  Jiow  the  great  a^- 
tator,  meeting  him  one  evening  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, came  up  to  him  with  both  his  hands  open,  and  said  in  his 
silkiest  manner,  '  Charles,  I  forgive  yon  from  the  very  bottom  of  my 
heart,  I  am  tired  of  qunjrelling  with  you;  let  us  be  friends.'  '  Did 
yon  ever  hear  of  such  confounded  impudence  ?'  said  Phillips,  telling 
the  story,  '  It  was  I  who  had  to  forgive ;  he  tried  to  take  the  veiy 
bread  out  of  my  month.' 

Sligo  bad  the  honour  of  being  my  friend's  birthplace,  and  he 
once  tried  to  represent  the  county.  Of  his  early  career  I  know  little 
more  than  was  communicated  to  me  by  himself ;  but  he  had  a  won- 
derftd  memory,  and  spoke  without  much  reserve  of  himself  as  well 
as  of  hia  associates.  He  shared  the  same  lodgings  in  Dublin,  he 
told  me,  with  Richard  Shiel,  who  was  afterwards  Master  of  the 
Mint  and  ambassador  at  Florence,  and  for  this  early  friend  he  seemed 
to  have  a  sincere  affection.  He  naod  to  describe  most  comically  hia 
first  love. 
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Shiel,  it  appeared,  was  unable  for  some  time  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  was  sufficiently  attached  to  a  certain  lady  to  justify 
him  in  asking  her  to  become  his  wife,  and  in  this  state  of  indecision 
he  would  wander  about  muttering  to  himself,  '  Am  I  in  love  with 
Miss  B — ,  or  am  I  not  ?  I  really  don't  know.  For  instance  now, 
would  I  be  sorry  if  Miss  B —  were  to  die  ?  Well,  I  do  really  think  I 
would.    Then  I  will  ask  her.'    He  did  ask  her,  and  he  was  accepted. 

Shiel,  when  he  was  in  Parliament,  went  often  to  Brighton,  where 
he  occupied  apartments  in  the  house  of  one  Mr.  Pigg,  a  grocer,  in 
the  comer  of  Itegency-square,  who  became  so  much  alarmed  by  his 
lodger's  habit  of  solitary  declamation  that,  believing  him  to  be  mad, 
he  had  him  watched  by  the  police,  and  at  last  gave  him  notice  to 
quit.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  from  the  worthy  tradesman  himself,  whom  I  found  in  a 
Uue  apron,  selling  tea  behind  his  counter,  and  who  remembered  per- 
fectly well,  he  said,  the  '  little  Hirish  lunatic,'  as  he  was  pleased  to 
caD  our  ambassador  at  Florence. 

Another  early  friend  of  the  Commissioner's  was  the  Rev.  George 
Croly,  author  of  Salathiel  and  many  other  works.  They  lived  to- 
gether in  one  of  the  streets  leading  from  the  Strand  to  the  river. 
Croly  had  some  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  was  then  the  incum- 
bent of  a  small  but  fashionably-attended  chapel  in  Spring-gardens, 
finding  his  friend  one  Saturday  morning  unoccupied  in  their  common 
sitting-room,  he  asked  him  to  write  a  sermon  for  the  following  day, 
leaving  the  subject-matter  to  his  own  discretion.  Phillips  selected 
the  seventh  commandment  for  his  text,  and  composed  a  discourse 
which  Croly,  trusting  to  the  genius  of  the  author,  was  rash  enough 
to  preach  without  a  previous  perusal.  The  effect  was  remarkable. 
Many  of  the  congregation  went  into  hysterics  on  the  spot,  and  a 
round  robin,  with  very  influential  signatures,  was  afterwards  for- 
warded to  the  Bishop  of  London,  calling  upon  him  to  revoke  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Croly's  license. 

Another  noteworthy  instance  of  the  effect  of  Phillips's  oratory 
occurred  when  he  was  in  practice  at  the  Irish  bar — his  speech  for 
the  plaintiff  in  the  case  of  Guthrie  r.  Sterne,  when  he  obtained  a 
verdict  for  7000i.,  the  largest  amount  ever  awarded  by  a  Dublin 
JQiy  in  a  case  of  seduction.  The  result  was  disastrous  to  the  un- 
fortunate defendant,  who,  being  unable  to  pay,  and  precluded  by  law 
from  availing  himself  of  the  provisions  of  the  insolvent  act,  spent  his 
entire  Kfe  in  prison,  where  he  was  supported  by  the  bounty  of  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Ball,  afterwards  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  This  speech,  with  some  others  which  Phillips  had  de- 
livered, were  published  in  separate  pamphlets  by  Mr.  William  Hone, 
and  had  an  enormous  circulation.  Their  sale  amounted  to  60,000 
annually.  I  have  looked  through  them  ;  and  while  I  admit  they  are 
distinguished  by  great  elegance  of  diction,  and  contain  some  pass- 


ages  of  real  eloquence,  they  are  dis5gured  by  turgid  declamation, 
and  I  doubt  if  they  would  go  down  with  a  jury  of  the  present  day. 
But  when  I  recall  Phillipa's  fine  presence,  the  impressive ness  of  his 
maUEcr,  and  the  sonorous  tonea  of  hia  voice,  I  am  not  at  a  loas  to 
account  for  their  effect.  Such  as  these  speeches  are,  however,  they 
attracted  the  hostile  notice  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which,  then 
in  its  infaacy,  wna  running  a  muck  at  all  the  rising  reputations  of  the 
day.  A  slashing  article  appeared  on  the  subject  of  Irish  oratory, 
in  which  they  are  very  severely  handled.  Phillips  used  to  ascribe 
the  authorship  of  this  critique  to  Brougham,  and  was  much  given 
to  speculate  how,  when  a  collectiou  of  his  toi'dship's  contributions 
should  be  published,  the  es-chancellor  would  ever  be  able  to  look 
him  in  the  face. 

I  ventured  to  suggest  that  this  waa  a  coatmgency  which  might 
never  occur,  or,  that  if  it  did.  Brougham  might  leave  that  particular 
article  out  of  the  collection. 

'  But  suppose  now  that  Jefl'erj  publishes  his  contributions,'  said 
PhiUips  angrily,  slriiing  his  blackthorn  on  the  ground,  '  and  Homer 
and  Mackintosh  and  the  rest,  then  the  inference  is  inevitable  that 
it  was  Brougham.' 

■  Why  not  Homer  or  Jeffery  ?' 

'  They  had  not  the  capacity.' 

'  "Well,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  feather  in  my  cap  to  he  put 
in  the  same  boat  with  Lord  Byron,  &c.' 

Phillips  testily,  '  Hang  the  feather  in  my  cap ;  we  shall  see.' 

As  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  critique  in  any  of  the  col- 
lections published  by  the  contributors,  I  am  inclined  therefore  to 
believe  that  Phillips's  inference  is  correct. 

But  the  eloquence,  which  had  stirred  the  gall  of  Scotch  reviewers, 
and  produced  so  marvellous  an  eflect  upon  Irish  juries,  did  not  on 
this  side  of  St.  George's  Channel  tend  to  the  orator's  professional 
advancement.  When  he  transferred  himself  and  his  gifts  to  the 
Enghah  bar,  Phllhps  selected  the  northern  circuit,  and  a  more  iu- 
anspicious  choice  he  could  not  have  made.  There  he  was  doomed 
to  encounter  a  greater  than  even  his  old  enemy  O'Conuell.  He  was 
silenced  for  ever  by  the  lion-roar  of  Brougham.  The  story  is  that, 
having  delivered  a  glowing  and  most  pathetic  speech  in  one  of  those 
cases  where  he  was  accustomed  to  shine.  Brougham,  who  had  the 
reply,  fell  upon  the  orator,  gave  him  a  terrible  mauling,  and  covered 
the  speech  with  such  ridicule  that  he  never  held  another  brief,  and 
soon  afterwards  abandoned  the  cireuit  in  despair.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  his  prospects  were  of  the  gloomiest  character.  He  con- 
tinued to  struggle  on,  but  he  was  unable  to  establish  himself  in 
regular  professional  practice.  He  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
requisite  technical  knowledge ;  ho  could  never,  as  he  often  said, 
undci'stand  a  legal  proposition  iu  his  life.     So  he  sank  at  last  into 
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a  practitioner  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  he  secured  an  income  ade- 
quate to  his  wants.  So  precarious  at  one  time  had  become  his  po-* 
sition,  that  he  thought  of  emigrating.  He  had  married,  and  lived 
ixL  hnmble  lodgings  in  Chancery-lane. 

*  I  was  sitting/  he  once  told  me,  '  with  my  wife,  occupied  by 
mournful  reflections.  I  had  changed  my  last  sovereign  to  buy,  to 
all  appearance,  what  was  likely  to  be  my  last  dinner,  when  a  knock 
came  to  the  door,  and  lo  !  there  stood  an  attorney's  clerk  with  a. 
brief  and  a  two-guinea  fee.  Such  was  my  humble  beginning,  and 
at  the  time  I  was  thankful  for  it.' 

Lord  Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  says  there  are 
fborways  of  getting  into  business  at  the  bar  :  by  hugging  attorneys, 
bj  writing  a  law-book,  by  a  miracle,  and  by  the  rope-walk. 

It  was  the  latter,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  practice  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  Phillips  selected;  he  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  to 
wiite  upon  any  professional  subject,  he  was  too  poor  to  hug  attorneys ; 
but  he  hugged  the  great  Lord  High  Chancellor,  which  answered  his 
purpose  better;  he  did  more,  he  adored  him,  and  was  at  no  pains  to 
<^nceal  his  adoration.     Brougham  accepted  the  incense  and  stood 
bj  the  idolater.   Now  it  was  through  Lord  Brougham,  as  he  believed, 
that  his  literary  reputation  had  received  a  serious  injury ;  it  was  the 
^^lue  hand  which  laid  in  the  dust  his  hopes  of  professional  advance- 
ment ;  and  how  Phillips  could  ever  have  brought  himself  to  be  upon 
friendly  terms  with,  still  less  to  owe  his  advancement  to,  this  arch-de- 
stroyer of  his  prospects,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.     I  can  account 
^^^  it  in  no  other  way  than  that  proneness  in  his  nature  to  hero- 
worship  to  which  I  have  already  adverted.     Lord  Brougham,  then 
^   the  zenith  of  his  fame,  was  probably  the  greatest  man  he  had 
^^er  known,  and  he  adored  him  accordingly.     It  is  probable  also 
^^t  Brougham  found  him  useful,  for  Phillips  had  many  liasons  in 
^e  press,  and  the  Chancellor  was  often  in  scrapes  which  required  the 
*^^dy  aid  of  a  friendly  pen.    The  faithful  adherent  was  rewarded  by 
the  light  of  the  great  man's  countenance.    At  Brougham's  '  splendid 
table* — this  is  the  epithet  by  which  he  describes  it — Phillips  made 
'^^^any  acquaintances  who  were  useful  to  him :  and  he*' received  in  due 
^Une  a  substantial  reward  in  the  shape  of  a  Commissionership  in 
^Bankmptcy  at  Liverpool,  a  place  worth  15002.  a  year,  which  he 
Afterwards  exchanged  for  one  of  lesser  value  in  the  Insolvent  Debtors' 
Court  in  London.     This  piece  of  preferment  came  just  in  time. 
^e  was  getting  old  and  past  his  work,  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
Ufe,  not  occupied  by  the  business  of  his  court,  in  fervent  adoration 
Of  his  benefactor.     Every  day  in  the  season,  when  the  Lords  were 
Hitting,  it  was  his  invariable  habit  to  pay  this  idol  of  his  a  visit ;  if 
be  did  not  find  him  at  home  in  Grafbon-street,  then  he  would  wend 
bis  way  down  to  the  House  and  interview  Brougham  at  the  bar.     I 
bave  frequently  been  present  on  these  occasions.   When  my  lord  saw 
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Phillips's  fine  bald  head,  he  would  come  OTer  and  shake  liim  by  the 
hand,  ffhisper  a  word  or  two  in  hia  ear,  and  retnm  to  his  place.  It 
60  happened  that  my  lodgings  lay  directly  in  Phillips's  route  from 
Portugal-street ;  and  as  he  was  fond  of  a  walking-stick  in  the  shape 
of  some  accommodating  ann  on  which  he  could  lean,  he  would  often 
call  for  me  for  the  pleasure,  as  be  said,  of  my  company.  "When  we 
arrived  at  Grafton-street,  if  Lord  Brougham  was  at  liome,  he  would 
take  his  leave  of  me  without  the  smallest  scruple.  This  happened 
80  often  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  play  him  a  little  trick  on  the  first 
opportunity.  When  the  door  opened,  I  shd  in  past  tho  servant  and 
gained  the  hall,  whence  no  entreaties  could  dislodge  mc  until  I  had 
been  presented  to  tho  great  man,  who  graciously  gave  me  two  of  his 
august  Bngers  to  shake,  and  then  turned  his  back  upon  mc.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  I  was  never  taken  out  in  the  capacity  of  walking- 
stick  any  more. 

While  referring  to  Phillips's  propensity  to  hero-worship,  I  men- 
tioned his  devotion  to  the  Bonaparte  family,  of  which  I  remember 
a  cnrious  illustration,  combined,  however,  with  a  prudential  regard  to 
his  own  mterest  which  was  amusingly  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Tery  early  in  our  acquaintance  he  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  see 
Prince  Napoleon's  house.  Replying  in  the  affirmative,  the  Commis- 
sioner tucked  me  under  his  arm,  and  led  the  way  to  King-street,  St. 
James's.  While  I  was  wondering  how  he  had  the  entree,  he  informed 
e  was  owner  of  the  house  in  question. 

Well,'  I  said,  '  I  hope  your  tenant  pays  his  rent;  they  do  say 
he  is  sometimes  hard  up." 

'  He  pays  me  800/.  a  year,  and  is  the  very  best  tenant  I  ever 
had;  rent  comes  punctual  to  the  day.  But  then,'  sinking  hia  voic« 
to  a  whispei',  '  I  would  not  let  him  into  the  bouse  until  I  had  a  guar- 
antee from  Lafitte,  the  Paris  banlter,  for  the  rent.' 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  maid-servant,  with  a  dirty  face  and 
arms  to  match. 

'  Is  the  Prince  at  home  ?' 

'  No,  sir ;  he  left  by  the  mail-traiu  last  night  for  Paris.' 

The  Commissioner's  countenance  fell  as  we  proceeded  to  view 
the  interior  of  the  mansion  thus  abandoned.  We  found  it  much  iu 
the  same  state  as  it  had  been  left  by  tho  august  tenant.  The  bed  had 
not  been  made,  nor  had  the  marble-bath  which  the  future  Emperor 
nsed  on  the  morning  of  his  departm-o  been  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents. In  the  room  which  he  used  as  a  study  a  book  lay  open  on 
the  desk,  with  its  margin  copiously  annotated ;  it  was  a  treatise  iu 
Treneh  on  the  nae  of  ai-tillery ;  a  note-book  and  a  pencil  lay  beside 
The  rooms  were  in  confusion,  and  I  ohsenrcd  several  large  deal 
packing-cases  scattered  about  on  the  floor  addressed  '  a  M.  le  Presi- 
dent de  la  Republique  Fran^aise.'  This  was  several  days  before  the 
election  took  place  which  gave  Louis  Napoleon  his  gi-ip  on  France, 
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and  is  an  apt  illustration  of  that  reputed  faith  in  his  destiny  with 
^which  the  Emperor  has  been  credited. 

Many  years  had  passed  over,  and  the  doubtful  tenant  of  the  house 
in  Eing-slxeet  had  become  the  Emperor  of  France.  Phillips  and  I 
-were  seated  in  Folthorp's  library  at  Brighton,  looking  over  the  morn- 
ing papers,  when  he  pulled  out  a  packet. 

'Look  at  this,'  he  said.  The  object  submitted  to  my  inspec- 
tion was  a  handsome  gold  snuff-box,  with  the  letter  N.  in  brilliants 
on  the  lid.  '  And  this,'  he  added,  handing  me  an  autograph  letter 
from  the  Emperor,  begging  his  acceptance  of  the  box  as  a  proof  of 
his  gratitude  for  a  pamphlet  written  by  the  Commissioner. 

This  production  was  published  by  Mr.  Bentley,  and  is  worth 
looking  at  on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  the  eulogy  it  contains. 
It  is  entitled  Napoleon  the  Third,  by  a  Man  of  the  World. 

*I  hope,'  I  said  slyly,  '  Phillips,  the  Emperor  had  forgotten  all 
about  that  unlucky  guarantee.' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  what  guarantee  ?' 

*  Why,  of  course  the  guarantee  you  required  from  Lafitte  before 
you  accepted  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  tenant.' 

'  Who  told  you  that,  may  I  ask  ?' 

*  Yourself,  to  be  sure  :  w^ho  else  ?' 

*  I  never  did  anything  of  the  sort ;  it's  an  invention — a  malicious 
^^ivention.'  Then  reflecting,  after  a  moment's  pause  :  '  I'll  tell  you 
^hat  it  is,  B — ;  you  have  a  d — d  inconvenient  memory.'  And  he 
^^  silent  for  many  minutes  afterwards. 

I  am  unable  to  say  what  was  the  original  ground  of  quarrel  be- 
^^«*een  Phillips  and  the  late  Mr.  Albany  Fonblanque,  who  had  then 
^e  management  of  the  Examiner;  but  in  the  columns  of  that  able 
Joufoal  appeared  a  series  of  attacks  upon  the  professional  character 
^f  Phillips,  which  evinced  great  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
^hese  attacks  were  the  more  indefensible  as  they  appeared  nearly 
^^enty  years  after  the  transaction  to  which  they  referred  had  taken 
place,  when  the  world  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Phillips  had  de- 
fended Courvoisier,  the  murderer  of  Lord  William  Russell;  and 
^^ring  the  course  of  the  trial  the  prisoner,  taking  his  counsel  aside, 
^tifessed  to  him  his  guilt.  Phillips  was  horror-struck,  and  on  the 
Point  of  throwing  up  his  brief ;  but  he  consulted  Baron  Parke,  who 
*^t  on  the  bench  beside  the  judge  who  was  trj-ing  the  case,  and  by 
^ixa  he  was  advised  to  proceed  with  the  defence  as  if  nothing  had 
'^ppened. 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  made  by  the  Examiner  was,  that 

^^e  counsel,  having  this  confession  in  his  pocket,  made  a  solemn 

appeal  to  Heaven  to  witness  his  belief  in  the  prisoner's  innocence, 

^d  that  he  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  murder  upon  the 

^luiocent  female  servants.     Having  carefully  examined  the  facts,  I 

am  bound  to  state  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  any  such 
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cliarge.  I  have  aeen  a  iiamphlet  which  containB  letters  from  many 
of  the  counsel  who  were  then  present,  positively  stating  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  occurred ;  and  I  give  nn  extract  from  one  written  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Wturen,  in  which  he  thns  disposes  of  tho  snbject :  '  I  woa 
dining,'  writes  Mr.  Warren,  '  some  time  ago  with  Lord  Deiimsn, 
when  I  mentioned  to  him  the  serious  charge  against  you  which  had 
recently  been  revived  by  the  Examiner.  Hia  lordship  ipimediately 
stated  that  he  had  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  found  the  charge  to 
be  utterly  anfonnded ;  that  he  had  spoken  on  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Baron  Parke — -who  sat  on  the  bench  beside  Chief-jiiatice  Tynd&l, 
who  tried  the  case  —  and  that  Baron  Parke  told  him  ho  had,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  carefully  watched  every  word  you  nttered ;  anil 
assured  Lord  Denman  that  your  address  was  perfectly  unexception- 
able, and  that  you  made  no  such  statement  as  that  which  was  sub- 
sequently attributed  to  you.  The  charge  of  having  endeavoured  to 
cast  suspicion  upon  the  female  servants  is  as  easily  disposed  of. 
Phillips's  croea- examination  of  these  servants  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day, and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  following  day  Courroisier 
admitted  to  him  his  guilt.' 

Phillips's  friends — and  I  never  knew  a  man  who  had  more — were 
greatly  pleased  at  this  triumphant  vindication.  An  opportunity 
soon  afterwards  occurred  which  proved  to  me  the  extent  of  his  popu- 
larity. I  had  been  amused  by  observing  in  the  newspapers  a  judg- 
ment be  had  delivered  in  the  case  of  an  insolvent  baker,  who  had 
returned  in  his  schedule,  among  other  assets,  a  '  fast-trotting  pony." 
'  Sir,'  said  the  Commissioner,  with  much  solemnity,  '  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  the  position  in  which  you  find  yourself.  Set  a  beggar  on 
horseback,  and  you  know  in  what  direction  he  rides ;  but  put  a  baker 
behind  a  fast-trotting  pony,  and  that  animal  will  inevitably  conduct 
him  to  this  court  before  he  knows  where  he  is.'  Not  long  aflerwards, 
while  crossing  Fleet-street,  Phillips  was  run  over  and  nearly  killed. 
I  heard  of  the  accident,  and  called  at  his  house  to  inqnire  after  hia 
condition.  On  that  occasion  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  might 
have  been  the  same  fast-trotting  pony,  driven  by  the  vindictive  bokeic , 
which  bad  caused  the  disaster.  He  laughed  heartily,  and  pointiE^^ 
to  his  table,  which  was  covered  with  cards  and  notes  of  inquiry,  sa-; 
that,  having  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  accident,  he  was  il- 
soiTj'  it  had  occurred,  for  it  showed  him  he  had  more  friends  fe 
who  took  an  interest  in  him  than  he  imagined.  Of  these  the  U~- 
Mr.  Justice  Maule  was  one  who  occupied  a  high  place  in  his  regar» 
He  was  fond  of  relating  th«  quaint  sayings  of  this  eminent  personag-^ 

'I  defended,'  b«  wig,  '»  odab  befoie  lum  who  wns  tried  f^ 
Lmurder,  tuul  oainlji|dflM|HHAMtt|M|BaDWBor,  in  the  nsn. . 
form,  whotbtrteJI^^^^^^^^^^^^^Bjadigment.     Tk^ 

flung  inJI^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HEelaiined         Mi 
God  AJm^glll^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^BU'^'^  hand.  axT 
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■  orptrt in  tliis  matter!"     Maule  took  out  his  watch,  and,  looking 

■  ittentiyely  at  the  prisoner^  paused  for  at  least  a  minute ;  then  he 
r  Slid :  "  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  I  have  waited  patiently  for  some  time 
r      to  see  whether  that  Almighty  Being  whom  you  have  so  impiously 

iDT(Aed  would  interfere  on  this  occasion,  and  relieve  me  from  the 
necessity  of  pronouncing  judgment  upon  you ;  but  as  he  has  not  done 
so,  then  it  is  my  duty  to  pass  the  usual  sentence  of  the  law — that 
jou  be  taken  from  hence  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  hanged  ^ 


i>  f 


PhillipB  was  a  kind-hearted  and  a  generous  man,  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  fear,  a  little  selfish.  In  his  early  life  he  had  probably 
e^ierienoed  the  pinchings  of  a  narrow  fortune,  and  I  do  not  think  he 
ipras  much  given  to  hospitality.  But  he  was  kind  to  the  poor,  and 
at  Brighton,  I  remember,  he  always  carried  a  half-crown  in  his  hand 
for  a  character  indigenous  to  the  place  called  Tom — an  old  sailor  who 
liad  lost  his  legs,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  a  chair  drawn  by  a 
gCMit.  He  had  a  biscuit,  too,  for  Mr.  Prior's  old  white  bull-terrier. 
Soth  these  recipients  of  his  bounty  proved  unworthy  of  it.  Tom 
disappeared — goat,  carriage,  and  all— deeply  in  debt  to  his  trades- 
people ;  and  the  white  buU-terrier  tried  to  bite  his  benefactor  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  It  is  probable  that  these  little  incidents  were  but  a 
repetition  of  others  which,  happening  in  his  early  life,  had  hardened 
iiis  heart;  for  he  had  a  nervous  aversion,  amounting  almost  to  horror, 
of  impecuniosity  in  all  its  shapes,  and  he  avoided  as  he  would  a  pes- 
tilence the  society  of  any  one  whom  he  thought  could,  by  the  most 
i^mote  chance,  have  any  design  upon  his  pocket. 

Phillips  was  a  brilliant  and  polished  writer.     He  had  a  fine 
eommand  of  good  Saxon  words,  and  might  have  won  a  place  in  li- 
'tcratare,  had  the  harassing  occupations  of  a  busy  life  afforded  him 
time  for  its  cultivation.     He  has  left  behind  him.  besides  his  life  of 
Ourran,  some  volumes  of  poetry,  one  of  which,  the  Emerald  Isle, 
is  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Begent,  whom  he  calls  '  Ireland's  hope  and 
England's  ornament.'     He  was  fond  of  writing  pamphlets,  too,  on 
such  topics  as  interested  the  public  of  the  day.     The  last  of  these 
'^Uch  I  remember  was  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment.   But  his  end  was  now  drawing  near ;  each  successive  season 
I  met  him  at  Brighton  he  seemed  to  grow  feebler.    He  had  outlived 
^e  ordinary  span  allotted  to  human  life,  and  he  died  in  harness. 
Be  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  while  presiding  in  his  Court  at 
Portugal-street,  and  never  recovered.    Much  to  the  surprise  of  those 
^ho  hiew  him,  he  left  behind  him  a  large  fortune — upwards  of 
^0,000?. ;  and  the  house  in  King-street,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
maperial  tenant  of  whom  he  was  so  proud,  is  now  the  property  of  one 
of  his  daughters. 

It  is  said  of  Phillips's  fiiend  Curran  that,  when  an  enterprising 
^^^irateur  asked  to  be  supplied  with  materials  for  the  purpose  of 
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writing  bis  life,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  replied,  '  Take  it,  rather.' 
I  fear  my  old  friend,  could  he  have  anticipated  my  present  design, 
would  have  inquired  with  stem  solemnity  how  he  had  ever  injured 
me,  that  I  should  add  one  more  to  the  terrors  of  death ;  but  I  have 
long  desired  to  vindicate  his  memory  from  an  unjust  aspersion.  I 
have  seldom  heard  his  name  mentioned  without  hearing  it  also  coupled 
with  an  accusation  which  I  have  shown  to  be  unfounded;  au  reste, 
although  he  was  but  an  Old-Bailey  barrister,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  I  have  ever  known.  Grattan  said  of  0*Connell  that 
he  was  a  bad  patriot  and  a  worse  rebel.  Phillips  had  not  one  spark 
of  patriotism  in  his  composition ;  he  preferred  the  flesh-pots  of  the 
country  of  his  adoption  to  the  potatoes  of  his  native  land.  This  exile 
never  wept  by  the  waters  of  the  Thames  as  he  thought  of  Zion ; 
indeed,  he  hoped  he  would  never  set  his  foot  in  that  green  country 
any  more ;  and  he  never  did.  His  loyalty  was  undoubted,  but  the 
king  who  owned  his  allegiance  was  Brougham ;  and  if  I  could  lift 
the  veil  which  hides  the  portals  of  that  undiscovered  country,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  where  the  shadow  of  that  Anax  Andron  stalks  through 
the  Elysian  fields,  the  humble  shade  of  his  faithful  friend  will  be 
somewhere  near.  Heaven  would  be  no  paradise  to  Charles  Phillips 
without  the  presence  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham. 

PERCY  BOYD,  M.A. 
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r. 

■  I 

I, 


I. 


'Tis  May-time,  and  the  marriage  morn 
Of  Clara  Winwood,  who  was  born 

In  yonder  cot 
That  seems  to  float  upon  the  com — 
Fair  May-time  and  her  marriage  mom ; 

Would  it  were  not ! 
r  The  bridegroom  walks  with  happy  stride, 

I  But  he  has  only  won  her  pride. 


n. 

She  tames  her  love  and  gives  her  hand 
Because  he  is  a  lord  of  land, 

And  he  can  ride 
Ten  miles  and  say,  '  All  this  is  mine ; 
And  what  is  mine^  my  love,  is  thine.' 

And  she  can  hide 
Her  soul,  and,  though  her  heart  be  cold. 
Put  on  a  smile  to  get  his  gold. 

III. 

There  is  a  youth  in  Brinton  Dell, 
r"  And  Clara  Winwood  loves  him  well ; 

J  And  he  loves  her 

K  Unto  the  very  core  of  tmth — 

F  With  all  the  passion  of  his  youth ; 

And  would  it  were 
That  he  could  prove  true  love  and  health 
Are  far  beyond  the  price  of  wealth  ! 

rv. 

Old  women  tread  the  churchyard  grass 
To  see  the  bride  and  bridegroom  pass  ; 

And  children  play 
Round  gravestones  where  their  sisters  sleep ; 
And  older  children  know  and  weep, 

And  turn  away. 

Tbud  Bxbisb,  Vol.  I.  F.S.  Yol.  XXI.  Q 
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The  gossips  stand  beneath  the  trees. 
And  watch  and  wait  in  twos  and  threes. 


V. 

The  bel&y  shakes,  the  warm  air  swells 
With  merry  peal  of  bridal  bells. 

Alas,  alas ! 
For  Time  will  teach  the  bride  by  stealth 
That  love  is  richer  far  than  wealth. 

Alas,  alas ! 
The  bridegroom  who  can  buy  and  sell 
Shall  meet  the  yoath  of  Brinton  Dell ! 


GUT  BOSLTN. 


THE  PIG-TAX 


We  were  sitting  one  summer  evening  in  the  window  of  oar  reading- 
room  at  Llanhowell^  looking  out  rather  sadly  on  the  scene  before 
QB,  The  coach  had  just  come  in  from  Morvaen,  and  its  passengers 
were  dismounting,  and  its  smoking  horses  were  finding  their  own 
ways  stable-wardSy  whilst  the  stable-helpers  were  busy  harnessing 
in  the  fresh  team ;  and  we  looked  at  this  rather  sadly,  because  it 
ifts  the  last  day  of  the  old  coach.  The  new  station  of  Llynpenmaen 
was  to  be  opened  on  the  next  day,  and  the  coach  was  to  cease  run- 
mug  and  be  siq>6rseded  by  the  railway  *bus,  which Vas  now  stand- 
ing in  its  brilliant  new  paint  drawn  up  against  the  side  of  the  hotel. 

'  'Deed,  it  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  town,'  said  the  doctor, 
vho  was  of  the  party. 

'  Yes,  my  boy,  indeed  it  will,'  cried  Lawyer  Evans.  ^  I  shall  do 
all  my  business  now  in  London.  No  use  waiting  for  assizes  and  cir- 
cuits now.     I  shall  take  you  all  up  to  Westminster  now,  my  boys  !' 

'  Devil  doubt  you,'  said  the  captain,  making  a  tsLce.  *  What ! 
IS  if  you  didn't  ruin  us  quick  enough  the  old  way  !  Ah,  well,  I 
liked  the  old  times  best.  You'll  be  a  shabby  outskirt  of  Manches- 
ter by  and  by.' 

'  0,  but,  captain,  consider  the  motion  of  the  times  !'  cried 
Jones  Brynbella,  who  was  a  manufacturer  and  a  radical ;  '  consider 
the  progress  of  the  intellects.' 

'  Pooh,  intellects  !'  cried  the  captain  contemptuously ;  '  why,  you 
wen't  a  patch  upon  what  your  fathers  were.  Why,  Jones,  I've 
Been  your  father  drink  forty  glasses  of  ale,  and  then  cheat  a  sober 
oum  in  the  bargain.' 

*  Well,  yes,  he  was  a  wonterfiil  man,  my  father,  wonterful  !' 

*And  there  was  Lawyer  Roberts,  who  robbed  everybody  right 
ind  left,  and  lived  like  a  fighting  cock  for  fifteen  years ;  and  wasn't 
^d  out  tiU  after  the  funeral,  when  all  the  parish  followed  him  to 
the  grave.     0,  don't  talk  about  intellects  !' 

'Inteed,  he  was  very  clever,  yes,  sure.' 

'  Well,  now,  and  where  can  you  show  me  a  man  like  Sir  John  ? 
^0  yoa  remember  what  Sir  John  did  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War?' 

'  No ;  inteed,  I  forgot.' 

'  You'll  remember,  I  daresay,  that  whilst  the  war  was  going  on 
the  government  put  on  a  shilling  income-tax?  "  Shilling  iu  the 
pount!"  cried  Sir  John— *' shiUing  in  the  pount !      Why,  that'll 
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bo  a  pount  a  day  out  of  my  pocket.     0  tarn !  I  can't  stant  tliat." 
And  he  came  down  to  the  Plas  from  London,  where  he'd  been 
attending  Parliament,  in  a  very  bad  temper.     The  rent-day  was  on 
just  then,  and  the  tenants'  dinner ;  and  at  the  dinner.  Sir  Johxn 
made  a  speech  as  usual.     "  My  frients,"  he  said,  "  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  tremendous  struggle,  in  a  very  pig  war.     We  mast  aXi 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  for  the  sake  of  our  Queen  aa^ 
country.     If  need  is,  you  must  rally  round  your  old  chief."  Yo'^ 
should  have  heard  the  roar  there  was,  for  they  were  all  very  fon.^ 
of  Sir  John ;  and  indeed  his  strong  ale  was  something  to  be 
membered.    *'But,"  he  went  on,  when  silence  was  restored,  "' 
must  all  make  sacrifices — ^you,  and  I,  and  everybody — /have 
make  'em  first  of  all.     Do  you  know  what  the  war  costB  me, 
frients  and  tenants  ?     I'll  tell  you — more  than  a  pount  a  day  !"- 
*'  Deud  amcyir*  cried  all  the  tenants  ;  **  a  pount  a  day !     Thinl^ 
of  that,  David !     Sir  John  paying  a  pount  a  day  to  the  war.    De>^^ 
me !" — "  And  now,  my  frients  and  tenants,  it  follows  that  yotf! 
have  to  make  some  little  sacrifices  too,"  went  on  Sir  John;  "bi 
trifling — nothing  to  what  I  have  to  do.     My  frients  and  tenani 
Z'rc  raised  your  rents  Jive  per  cent  all  round.    Now  shout  for  yoi 
Queen  and  country,  and  for  your  landlords  and  protectors !" ' 
'  And  they  paid  it  ?' 

*  Of  course  they  did,  and  were  thankful  to  get  off  so  cheaL 
Wasn't  Sir  John  paying  a  shilling  in  the  pound  for  the  country  aJI 
the  time  ?     0,  you're  a  very  loyal  race  !' 

*  And  so  we  are,  captain,  and  very  font  of  Queen  Victoria,  axx^ 
we  don't  mind  paying  for  her  too,  captain — only  what  we've  pax^ 
before  :  it's  the  new  things  we  don't  like,  captain.  And  what  di^ 
Sir  John  do  when  the  war  was  over  ?' 

*  He  forgot  to  take  off  the  five  per  cent.' 

*  Dear  me  !  that  was  clever.  Yes,  I  give  in  to  you  there,  cap* 
tain ;  Sir  John  was  a  very  clever  man.  But  we've  got  clever  m^^ 
in  these  days  too,  captain.' 

'  But  we  were  talking  about  intellect,'  said  the  captain  after  • 
pause,  during  which  the  coach  had  driven  off,  and  the  square  i^ 
front  of  the  hotel  had  resumed  its  normal  quietude.  *  Now,  to  toj 
mind,  as  far  as  intellect  went,  I  never  knew  anybody  to  beat  oW 
David  Gaur  of  Penllyn.' 

*  0,  come,  captain,  now,  that  won't  do ;  why,  David  was  h^ 
an  idiot.' 

*  That  may  be,*  said  the  captain;  *  I  don't  say  he  was  clever  ^ 
round.  The  finest  intellects  have  a  flaw  somewhere ;  but,  in  b^ 
particular  way,  David  was  the  cleverest  man  I  ever  knew.' 

*  But,  indeed,  what  was  his  way,  captain  ?  I  never  knew  bi^ 
do  anything  but  run  about  at  fairs,  and  earn  a  sixpence  where  t^ 
could.' 
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'  What !  did  you  never  hear  of  David  Gaur  and  the  pig-tax  ?* 

*  No,  inteet.' 

*  Then  you  don't  know  half  the  traditions  of  your  country.  Why, 
Jones,  I,  who'm  half  an  Englishman,  and  have  followed  the  colours 
lialf  over  the  world,  I'm  a  better  Welshman  than  you  are.  Why, 
I  thought  everybody  knew  all  about  David  Gaur  and  the  pigs.' 

'  Tell  it  to  us,  captain ;  tell  us  the  story.' 
'  You  know,'  said  the  captain,  hemming  and  stroking  his  mous- 
tache meditatively,  ^  that  David  had  a  peculiar  gift.     How  he  ac- 
quired it,  nobody  ever  knew ;  it  was  said  he  was  taught  it  by  old 
Bloiris  Morris,  who  lived  to  be  a  hundred-and-twenty,  and  that 
Morris's  father  had  it  from  the  fairies.     But  how  ever  he  got  it 
doesn't  matter — ^he  had  it ;  and  as  he  nev^  imparted  the  secret,  it 
died  with  him.     I  offered  him  a  sovereign  once  to  show  me  how  he 
did  it,  and  swore  most  solemnly  I'd  keep  it  a  profound  secret.    But 
no.    I  wish  I'd  bid  higher  now ;  it  would  have  been  something  to 
M  back  upon  in  one's  old  age — something  that  Lawyer  Jones 
couldn't  lay  his  claw  upon.' 

*  But  what  was  it,  captain  ?     What  was  the  secret  he  had  ?' 

'  It  was  the  art  of  frightening  pigs,'  said  the  captain  solemnly. 
'Ah,  now  don't  go  away  with  the  idea  that  that's*  nothing.  I  don't 
mean  startling  'em;  any  fool  with  an  umbrella  can  cry  Shoo!  shoo! 
uid  do  that.  But  what  I  mean  is  downright  frightening  them,  in- 
fecting their  very  souls  with  fear,  making  them  mad,  so  that  they'll 
jump  out  of  their  very  skins  with  terror.  Now,  you  know,  they're  very 
imaginative  beasts,  are  pigs,  and  at  the  same  time  they're  very  cun- 
mng.  They're  not  to  be  taken  in;  and  if  you  were  to  make  all  the 
lu>nible  noises  you  could  put  your  tongue  to,  they'd  quietly  whisk 
^heir  tails  and  cock  their  eyes,  and  think  you  a  fool  for  your  pains. 
Bat  this  was  how  David  went  to  work.  You  know  that  Penllyn 
Uay  fjEor  is  a  tremendous  fair  for  pigs ;  they  all  come  from  the 
Aorth  side  of  the  county,  and  must  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Dulas 
^  get  there  at  all ;  and  when  they've  crossed  the  river,  there's  a 
long  straight  piece  of  road,  with  grass  on  each  side  of  it,  and  high 
>tone  walls  beyond  the  grass.  Well,  here  it  was  David  would  take 
^  stand,  or  seat  rather,  for  he  squatted  himself  down  in  the  grass; 
and  then  he  made  himself  a  round  hole  like  a  basin,  a  foot  deep,  at 
U^  side  of  the  road  ;  and  there  he'd  sit  from  early  daylight  collect- 
ing his  tax  on  the  pigs.  If  there  were  less  than  ten,  he  charged  a 
penny,  and  so  on,  a  penny  for  eveiy  half  score.  That  was  David's 
tax;  and  a  very  good  tax-gatherer  he  made;  he  wasn't  always  al- 
tering it,  shoving  it  up  and  pulling  it  down ;  but  he  put  on  a  rea- 
sonable figure,  and  stuck  to  it.' 

'  But  suppose  the  people  wouldn't  pay  it  ?' 

'  That  was  just  what  they  made  up  their  minds  to,  one  fair-day. 
^e  principal  pig  proprietors  held  a  meeting  on  Llautex  (>i^^\i>  ^\A 
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came  to  a  resolution  that  they  wouldnH  pay  David  Oanr  any  mi 
You  see,  his  reputation  was  traditional  only ;  they'd  none  of  U 
seen  his  powers  exercised ;  and  these  modem  yiews  of  yours,  Joi 
had  got  into  their  heads,  I  suppose.  Anyhow,  they  came  to  the  res 
tion,  and  stuck  to  it,  with  fear  and  trembling.  Everybody  remai 
how  beautifuUy  the  pigs  marched  that  day  from  Llanfer  Gn 
There  was  a  good  body  of  them  together,  and  you'd  have  expec 
they'd  have  given  some  trouble ;  but  no,  they  walked  as  orderl} 
so  many  Christians,  as  if  they'd  made  up  their  minds  to  show  1 
pigs  could  behave  for  once.  Well,  the  bridge  was  crossed,  and 
advanced  guard  of  pigs  came  in  front  of  David's  redoubt — the  I 
he'd  dug  in  the  ground.  David  held  out  his  hat  as  usual  for' 
toll.  The  master  of  the*  pigs  shook  his  head.  ''  Dim  tally. 
pay  to-day  for  pig."  David  understood  the  thing  in  a  moment,  i 
through  the  plan  of  the  revolt.  Down  went  his  head  into  the  hi 
Gentlemen,  it's  impossible  to  describe  a  noise.  If  you  can  imag 
the  most  diabolical  din  in  nature,  and  then  make  it  twice  as  I 
you'll  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  roar  that  came  out  of  the  hole  in 
ground. 

'  Where  were  the  pigs  ?  You*  must  imagine  a  whirlwinc 
pigs,  a  simoon  of  pigs,  a  tornado  of  pigs !  Little  pigs,  big  p 
blue  pigs,  white  pigs,  flying  about  like  sky-rockets  in  every  direct 
They  flew  over  the  stone  walls,  they  dashed  over  the  parapet  of 
bridge;  away  they  went — away  east,  west,  north,  south.  In  a 
moments  the  country  about  for  miles  was  spotted  with  flying  p 
And  their  masters,  David  and  Morris,  and  Bichard  and  John,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  where  were  they  ?  Flying,  too,  across  the  couni 
bursting  out  their  best  trousers,  barking  their  shins,  and  spoi 
their  gaiters  over  the  stone  walls.  And  what  was  the  use  of 
Did  you  ever  try  to  catch  a  couple  of  hundred  mad  pigs  careei 
across  country  ?  The  fair  was  pretty  near  a  failure,  I  can  tell  3 
only  the  few  people  who'd  stopped  behind,  and  paid  David  his  ' 
and  brought  their  pigs  in  quietly,  they  had  the  pick  of  the  bnyi 
and  through  there  being  so  few  pigs  in  the  market,  they  got  pr 
nigh  what  prices  they  liked. 

'  And  then  the  poor  fellows  who'd  lost  their  pigs  came  to  Da 
and  begged  and  besought  him,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  caU 
piggie-wiggies  back  again ;  and  gave  him  double  toll  to  do  it. 
I  fancy  he  wasn't  as  successful  at  that  as  he'd  been  at  sending  1! 
adrift.  Anyhow,  after  that,  he  always  got  his  taxes  paid  in  p 
and  quietness. 

*  Ah,  don't  tell  me,'  said  the  captain,  getting  up  and  pnttiii( 
his  hat,  '  of  your  railroads  and  nonsense.  Where  will  you  find 
other  chap  like  David  Gaur  ?' 
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'I  KNOWSy  sir^  as  how  we're  agoin'  to  'ave  a  regler  bucketful  of  fish 
to-day/  said  '  Jemmy  the  Fisher*  to  me  the  other  morning  as  we 
bounded  along  out  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
brisk  sou-westerly  breeze,  towards  St.  Helen's,  at  the  easternmost 
end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  our  trawling  grounds  lay.     '  Yes, 
sir,  that  we  is;    agoin'  to  'ave  a  regler   bucketful  o'  fish,   and 
no  mistake  neither.     I  knowed  it  afore  I  roused  up  this  momin' 
uid  seed  the  way  the  wind  was  a-blowin',  right  across  the  Kicker ; 
tnd  I  says  to  my  missus,  says  I,  ''  We're  agoin'  to  'ave  a  regler 
bockeiful  o'  fish."    I  knows  wot  I'm  about,  sir,  I  does ;  and  I  says 
*8  yon  couldn't  'a  picked  out  a  finer  day  for  trawlin',  no,  not  if  you 
vas  to  o'erhaol  the  blessed  ould  olemenack  right  through;  that  yon 
couldn't !     We're  agoin'  to  'ave  a  regler  bucketful  of  fish  to-day, 
^»  or  Fm  a  Dutchman,  and  may  I  never  sell  another  shillin's  worth !' 
There  are,  slightly  to  transpose  the  French  idiomatic  expression, 
''iiokets  and  buckets,  and  fish  and  fish.     What  might  seem  to  a 
Cockney  sportsman,  ignorant  of  the  piscine  art  as  practised  in  deep 
Waters,  a  grand  haul,  almost  eclipsing  the  'miraculous  draught' 
^miliar  to  us  in  the  indigo-and- vermilion  print  of  distorted  drawing 
ted  hazy  perspective  used  in  the  biblical  instruction  of  nascent  child- 
hood, may  be  but  a  fleabite,  so  to  speak,  when  compared  with  the  mon- 
strous pilchard  and  herring  catches,  and  creels  of  mackerel,  to  which 
^I^e  brawny  seafolk  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  accustomed ;  and  so 
%6  '  bucketful  o'  fish'  dreamt  of  by  Jemmy,  my  fisher  friend,  might, 
^eradventure,  be  thought  next  to  nothing  of  by  those  who  estimate 
'  Bport'  by  the  net  weight  of  its  production  in  pound  avoirdupois,  or 
According  to  the  marketable  value  of  its  result  in  current  coin  of  the 
^*Qalm.     To  such  as  these  I  say.  Go  to.    My  words  are  not  intended 
^r  you.     I  seek  a  difierent  audience.     The  ragged  urchin  with  un- 
Wmpt  hair,  and  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  matter  of  breeks, 
^liay,  when  trolling  for  the  lowly  sticklebat  in  some  slimy  pool, 
^^ith  a  bent  pin  for  a  hook,  a  thread  for  a  line,  and  his  rod  a  twig, 
experience  quite  as  keen  a  delight  in  his  captivating  pastime  as 
tlie  most  ardent  disciple  of  the  evergreen  old  Isaac  Walton,  '  got 
tip'   regardless  of  expense  with  piscatorial  paraphernalia, — *  kill- 
^Tils,'  jumping  firogs,    'bait   extractors,'    Cording's   boots,   and 
%hat  not, — and  angling  in  waters  that  are  strictly  'preserved;' 
whether  the  latter  pursueth  the  dainty  trout — ihsLi  petit  creve  of 
fishdom — through  the  quiet  springs  and  amorous  streams  o{  An^lv^  \ 
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or  licth  iu  wait  for  the  voracious,  aldermanic,  and  capitalistic  ' 
ble-Company-like'  pike ;  or  whether  he  casteih  gaudy  may-fly 
and  whippcth  running  waters  for  the  gentlemanly,  a&ble  salm* 
gallant  in  his  Lord  Major's  livery,  by  the  brooks  and  lochs 
bums   of  Scotia's    land    'yon  Tweed,   or   along  the  meanderLxn^, 
tortuous,  rapid  rivers  of  Erin.     Go  to,  0  disputator.     I  would  Cain 
lay  odds  on  the  youngster's  greater  capacity  for  enjoyment  any  6L^iy; 
consequently,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  stating  that  '  Fisher  Jemxxiy' 
and  I  probably  reaped  as  fair  a  return  for  our  '  expenditure  of  tissTxe^' 
and  as  satisfactory  a  quid  pro  qiu)  on  account  of  our  exertions,  as  'vre 
either  desired  or  deserved.     At  all  events,  we  were  satisfied ;  and, 
being  the  parties  principally  interested,  I  should  like  to  know  wbat 
right  anybody  else  has  to  interfere,  disputing  my  premises  and  assetr- 
tions  ?     Quid  dicas  ?     Good,  you  agree?   If  not,  I'm  sure  it  would 
be  a  consideration  of  very  slight  moment  to  me ;  but  let  that  pass, 
and  I'll  proceed  to  tell  you  what  we  did  and  what  we  caught  on  oxxr 
trawling  expedition  oflfthe  Wight.     Hac  oli^n  meminisse  juvabit  >-> 

There  is  a  horribly  vagrant  feeling  connected  with  the  sea.  ^ 
don't  know  whether  it  arises  from  the  buoyant  powers  of  the  wat^^i 
the  amount  of  ozone  in  the  air,  the  severance  from  terra  firma,  ^' 
that  sense  of  easy  gliding  motion,  which  rocking  on  '  the  cradle  of  t^^ 
deep'  inspires ;  but  it  is  my  belief,  although  I  may  certainly  be  wroi^^f 
that  the  sea  engenders  in  one  the  peregrinating  disease  dubbed  ^J 
German  physics  Wandei'mania. 

Whenever  afloat  I  always  experience  a  vagabond,  reckless  s^^^^ 
of  freedom  and  independence.  A  monarch-of-all-I-survey  pride  tafc^* 
hold  of  me.  I  envy  nobody,  no,  not  I.  I  desire  to  rove  and  ro^*-^ 
wherever  sportive  fancy  may  dictate.  My  chest  expands;  I  breati^® 
raptiu'ously  deep  draughts  of  ether.  I  exclaim,  in  Byron's  morb:^-^* 
ities, 

<  I  am  as  a  weed, 
FluDg  from  the  rock,  on  ocean's  foam  to  sail, 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail.' 

Just  so.  I  felt  like  that  now,  as,  the  sheets  being  hauled  hoiC^-®» 
the  Julia — more  power  to  her  weather  helm  ! — lay  down  to  her  woc^-^' 
with  the  wind  well  abeam. 

Stretching  out  seawards,  with  the  '  bell  buoy*  at  Spithead  well  ^^^ 
our  lea,  we  careered  past  the  mufiin-shaped  harbour  forts — lo^^^ 
talked  of  and  as  yet  unfinished,  but  to  be  armed  anon  with  bristli^^^^ 
rows  of  teeth,  more  ominous  and  potent  than  those  which  Gadm  "**^ 
sowed  of  yore  on  the  plains  of  Thessaly — that  guard  our  great  nft^"^**^ 
arsenal,  in  pursuance  of  patriotic  Palmerston's  decree.  Oneoftbe^  ^ 
forts,  by  the  way,  the  one  situated  close  into  St.  Helen's  on  the  I^^V 
of  Wight,  had  to  be  taken  down  again  the  other  day,  althon^^ 
almost  completed.     The  foundations  were,  unfortunately,  placed 
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%  qnicksond ;  and,  as  the  walls  rose,  the  structure  gradually  sank 
in  the  mud.  The  question  of  the  existence  of  the  upper  casemates 
seemed  to  depend  on  similar  mathematical  data  to  those  given  in 
the  puzzle  ahont  the  frog  who  climbed  three  feet  up  the  side  of  a 
well  erery  day  and  slipped  back  two  every  night :  so  it  was  rightly 
detennined  to  take  down  the  fort  altogether,  and  begin  it  again,  de 
novo,  in  a  less  precarious  situation. 

The  air  was  fresh  and  salt  and  briny.  A  delightfully  '  ancient 
md  most  fish -like  smell*  hovered  in  the  atmosphere  around, 
snggestive  of  the  ghosts  of  departed  prawns,  and  bringing  back  to 
one's  mind  fond  memories  of  bygone  dinners  at  Quatermaine's, 
amid  the  festive  shades  of  Blackwall,  when  water  souche,  whitebait 
in  all  its  varieties,  accompanied  with  thin  slices  of  brown  bran -bread 
and  batter,  winding  up  with  devilled  lobsters,  huitres  au  naturelsiJii 
milk-panch  galore,  tended  to  impair  the  adolescent  digestion,  and 
hasten  the  cnrly  head  of  youth  to  an  early  grave. 

Zephyrs  balmy,  breezy,  bracing,  wafked  us  on.  Past  Spring  Yale 
in  'the  garden  of  England,*  where  her  gracious  Majesty  and  the  Prince 
Consort  very  nearly  selected  a  residence  in  lieu  of  Osborne ;  past 
Sea  View,  with  its  tiers  of  trim  villas  standing  out  clear  from  the 
^ted  heights  beyond,  and  sunny  reach  of  wave- washed  yellow  sands 
in  the  foreground ;  past  Brading  Haven,  stocked  with  a  fleet  of 
weatherbound  colliers  laden  with  black  diamonds,  from  somewhere 
iiorth  to  warm  the  Lares  of  the  south — we  held  on  our  way,  well  out 
to  windward  of  the  Warner  light — a  '  painted  ship'  and  red,  but  not 
in  this  instance,  as  the  '  white  horses'  bore  eridence,  on  '  a  painted 
ocean,'  as  described  in  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner — until  at  last 
we  bore  up  opposite  the  landmark  of  a  round-topped  tree  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Bembridge  Point.  Down  foresail !  Loose  tacks  and  sheets ! 
Let  go  the  tiller,  and  allow  the  headstrong  Julia  to  have  her  own 
sweet  will !  We  had  arrived  at  the  fishing  bank,  as  well  marked 
out,  covered  as  it  was  by  the  waste  of  waters,  as  if  it  were  an  en- 
dosed  field,  through  certain  signs,  bearings,  and  distances  known  to 
Jemmy  and  the  other  cognoscenti  in  pisci-capture.  It  was  time  to 
proceed  to  getting  our  trawl  ready  and  heaving  it  overboard  with 

*  will,  if  we  intended  to  have  any  sport  at  all ;  although  the  breeze 
^^  so  nice  and  inviting,  that  it  almost  seemed  a  pity  not  to  stand 
on  our  tack,  and  so  on  out  to  sea. 

The  trawl  net  is  a  very  simple  contrivance  when  it  is  well 
^derstood ;  and,  by  your  leave,  I  will  try  to  make  its  construction 
plain  to  you.  Imagine  an  ordinary  seine,  looped  up  at  the  comers, 
•^^unnel-shape,  or  rather  in  the  form  of  a  cone  sliced  in  two,  the 
ittouth  of  the  apparatus  is  kept  open  on  one  side  by  a  pole  some  ten 
0' twelve  feet  long,  called  the  *  trawl -beam,'  which  floats  ui)per- 
Jttost  when  the  net  is  down,  while  the  lower  side  is  weighted  ^^ith 

•  thick  heavy  piece  of  hawser  styled  the  *  ground  ro]fe,'  «ttowxiv!L\?\i\ftVL 
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^^^H  tlie  meshes  of  the  set  are  woven.     A  hridlc  or  '  martitigale'  1 
^^^B  the  two  ends  ofthe  trawl-heani.    To  this  is  attached  a.  double -shai 
^^^P  block,  through  n'hich  ruus  a.  hundred- and- fifty-fathom  rope  Cftpl 
I  of  beariug  a  heavy  strain,  aud  in  hauling  in  ivbich  great  nicety  most 

be  observed,  as  the  slightefit  hitch  or  defleeiion  will  canse  the  besm 
I  to  turn  the  wrong  way,  when  the  net  gets  '  on  her  back,'  as  the  fisher 

1  folk  Bay,  all  your  catch  being  simply  turned  out  into  '  the  Yasty  deep,' 

and  your  case  resulting  in  that  of  '  love's  labour  lost.' 

WTiile  we  had  been  getting  out  to  our  destination,  Jemmy,  my 
^^^_  aide  and  instmctor.  had  not  been  idle.  With  a  long  sbutUe,  Hke 
^^^K  that  used  at  a  weaver's  loom,  a  trifle  larger  than  what  modem  ladies 
^^H  sdopt  in  the  art  of '  tatting,'  he  bad  been  following  the  example  of 
I^^F  the  sous  of  Zehedee,  and  been  mending  his  net.  Before  we  reached 
"  abreast. of  the  hawser,  he  had  carefully  overhauled  every  part  of  it ; 

and,  by  the  time  we  heaved  to,  the  net  was  over  the  side,  the  trawl- 
beam  got  into  position  fore  and  aft  by  the  stern,  the  line  cleaj,  and 
the  trawl  '  shot'  with  a  plunge  safely  aud  securely,  without  a  foul, 
tangle,  twist,  or  other  drawback.  The  end  of  the  retaining-rope, 
being  then  firmly  secured  to  the  bowsprit,  bitts  forward,  and  also  to 
a  thole-pin  aft,  the  Julia  was  allowed  to  fill  her  foresail  and  nm  out 
with  the  tide,  steering  herself  bravely  a  couple  of  points  off  the  wind, 
the  drag  behind  keeping  her  to  a  very  straight  course,  aud  also  pre- 
venting ber  from  hurrying  over  the  ground  and  '  frightening  the 
fishes.' 

Half- drifting,  half-sailing,  wholly  careless  as  to  our  speed  in 
knots  per  hour,  we  floated  aloug  some  four  miles  or  so  until  we  had 
cleared  the  Foreland,  with  the  Xabwell  in  sight  of  our  lea-bow,  and 
thus  reached  the  end  of  the  shoal  on  which  we  were  fishing,  when 
Jemmy  said  it  was  time  to  haul  '  her'  in,  and  see  what  the  gods  had 
vouchsafed  us  in  the  shape  of  flat-fish.  The  trawl-rope  being  brought 
aft,  '  all  hands' — -including  .Jemmy,  a  young  cub  of  a  boy,  his  Gany- 
mede, an  Irish  friend,  and  myself — -manned  the  windlass  or  winch 
fixed  amidships,  and  proceeded  to  clink,  clonk,  click  the  hundred- 
and-flfty  fathoms  of  line  in,  a  wet,  wearisome  and  somewhat  fatigu- 
ing job.  Dear,  dear!  how  it  made  one's  back  ache  to  be  aore ! 
My  hands  are  still  blistered  from  that  infernal  winch,  and  I  am  bent 
almost  double  from  the  stooping  I  bad  to  go  throngh,  besides  having 
a  crick  iu  my  neck  from  a  nervous  anxiety  to  avoid  getting  my  head 
battered  to  pieces  by  the  swinging  of  the  mainsail-boom  as  our  boat 
lurched  every  now  and  then  np  to  the  wind. 

The  rope  was  reeled  in  at  last,  however.  The  longest  lane,  even 
that  of  Chancery,  has  an  end;  and  so,  after  some  half-bour'a  con- 
tinuouB  click  -  clan  k-chck  big  exertiona,  the  welcome  sight  of  our  old 
friend  the  trawl -beam,  with  its  purse -like  appendage,  greeted  our 
longing  vision,  and  we  hoisted  it  carefully  on  board — Jemmy  '  siriBli^ 
log'  the  net  up  and  down  in  the  water  as  we  lifted  it,  so  as  t 
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the  fish  drop  into  the  '  pocket'  at  the  end,  which  had  been  cautiously 
tied  np  tightly  beforehand  to  prevent  their  escape  as  we  gathered 
in  the  folds  of  the  seine. 

What  do  you  think  that  our  haul  amounted  to  ?  Now,  give  a  guess 
— thirty,  forty,  sixty,  a  hundred  pounds'  weight  ?    Let  me  see,  what 
was  the  old  measure  of  capacity  for  the  finny  tribe  that  we  learnt 
«t  school  ?     Ha,  I  recollect.     Did  we  catch  a  quintal  of  turbot,  a 
hogshead  of  tunny,  or  a  gross  of  sturgeon,  now  ?     Or,  mayhap,  a 
whale?     Yea,  'very  like  a  whale,'  as  Hamlet  does  not  say,  'with 
the  chill  off!'     No,  by  my  halidom,  we   scorned  such  paltry  pen- 
chants as  these ;  we  sought  more  thoroughly  British  fish.     We 
angled  for  the  sole — 0  rare  fried  sole,  with  a  squeeze  of  lemon  and 
a  8onp9on  of  cayenne ! — the  flounder,  the  brill,  the  plaice,  and  the 
skate ;  and,  what  is  more,  we  caught  *em  too,  my  masters,  and  that 
bravely  withal.     I  will  *  sky  thee  a  rose  noble  for  a  stoup  of  sack,' 
my  worthy  gallant,  that  our  haul  was  not  to  be  sneezed  at !     Odds 
bodkins  !  as  our  virgin-queen  Bess  *  of  sainted  memory'  was  in  the 
halit  of  ejaculating,  if  Cocker's  account  be  true,  what  thinkest  thou 
of  fifty  pounds'  weight  of  honest  fish-flesh  for  the  first  take  in  a 
small  trawl  net  ?     A  dozen  pairs  of  fine  soles,  worth  some  half-a- 
<2xx)wn  the  two  to  the  retail  purchaser  ;  a  gross  of  small  dabs,  brill, 
^^d  flounders;  ditto  of  juvenile  skate,  with  their  tadpole  tails  stick- 
^g  out  in  the  most  obstinate  fashion  ;  a  monster  grandfather  skate 
over  twelve  pounds'  weight,  puf&ng  out  his  gills  in  the  most 
licrous  way  and  then  drawing  them  in  again,  and  his  face  re- 
tmbling  that  of  a  fat  old  gentleman  '  washing  his  mouth  out,'  so  as 
get  the  *  correct'  taste  of  some  particularly  fine  beeswing  port ; 
^^andry  oysters,  whelks,  and  soldier  crabs  ;  a  flattigh,  green-coloured, 
^^\)late  bottle,  which  probably  contained  many  quarterns  of  '  superior 
^^Id-tom'  or  '  cream-of-the- valley'  gin  when  on  its  terrestrial  pil- 
grimage, and  was  dropped  overboard  from  a  ship  at  Spithead  by 
^<nne  'ardy  tar  who  had  brought  it  from  the  shore  for  the  delectation 
^f  a  chosen  chum  who  might  not  have  been  *  on  liberty,'  and  who 
'Vas  too  much  half-seas-over  to  seize  it  properly ;  and  a  large  piece 
f)f  copper  sheathing,  capable  of  realising  a  good  many  *  browns'  for 
^y  fHend  Jemmy,  when  he  got  home,  at  the  marine-store  dealer's 
•over  the  way.'     'Twas  thus  our  efforts  were  rewarded. 

Besides  these  treasures  trove,  there  were  in  the  net  also  a  couple 
of  hideous  deathly  cuttle-fish,  whose  heads  were  at  once  wrung  off 
promptly  and  their  backs  broken  to  prevent  their  deluging  us  with 
the  inky  fluid  they  keep  handy  for  aggressors  in  their  stomachs, 
and  which  they  are  ready  to  eject,  like  the  savoury  skunk  of  the 
North  American  '  parairas,'  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  was  from 
this  fluid,  we  are  told,  that  the  famous  Tyrian  dye  was  made  with 
which  the  togas  of  the  rulers  of  imperial  Rome  obtained  their  purple 
hue.     In  the  mouth  of  the  cuttle-fish,  it  might  al&o  be  noticed^  i% 
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placed  a  very  iioeuliar  little  black  bill,  or  beak,  jnst  like  that  of  a 
parrot,  which  shows  out  in  strong  contrast  to  tlie  sickly  white  eolonr 
of  the  animal's  body  ;  and  can't  he  give  you  a  nip,  and  hold  on  by 
it)  that's  all !  Just  you  try  when  nest  you  come  ucroaa  one,  if  yon 
don't  believe  me. 

While  nnoarthing,  or  rather  nnnctting,  this  haul.  Jemmy  beguiled 
us  with  many  anecdotes  of  the  Tarious  curious  things  he  had  at  one 
time  or  another  brought  to  the  surface  in  his  trawliug  career.  Once 
he  had  fished  up  a  donkey-cart,  wheels,  shafts,  and  all,  but  hadn't 
it  toni  his  net  to  pieces !  stiH  he  got  '  five  boh'  from  the  oivner,  an 
old  man  who  sold  penny  bundles  of  wood  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
whose  perambulating  depository  had  been  ingulfed  at  Ryde  through 
tho  obstinacy  of  his  '  moke,'  that  wouhl  back  down  into  the  tide-way 
when  told  to  '  git  oop  !'  Another  catch  of  his  was  a  '  demijon' — 
I'm  bothered  if  I  know  how  the  word  is  properly  spelt — of  good 
French  brandy,  all  incrusted  over  with  mollnsca,  although  the 
contents  were  'Al,'  as  Jemmy  bore  testimony,  with  a  truthful 
smack  of  his  lips  over  the  departed  flavour,  and  which  he  said, 
and  we  believed  him,  he  would  like  to  taste  again.  Yet,  once 
more,  when  fishing  olf  Guernsey,  the  home^  of  many  more  '  toileis 
by  the  sea'  than  thoao  described  in  Victor  Hugo's  romance,  he 
had  hooked  a  butt  of  French  wine,  which  had  been  pitched  over  by 
a  lugger  standing  in  for  lightening  purposes ;  and  my  fisher  fi-iend 
asserted  that  he  and  his  mates  had  a  grand  spree  for  a  fort- 
night on  mulled  claret.  In  the  way  of  culinaiy  utensils,  they  only 
had  a  kettle,  holding  some  three  gallons,  and  a  [>ot  of  about  two- 
thirds  that  capacity ;  and  Jemmy  told  ua  that  '  whilst  the  kettle  waa 
a-bilin'  full  of  wine  and  sugar- — they  fortunately  ijossessed  a  store  of 
the  saccharine  article  on  board — they  were  '  drinking  the  pot  out,'  and 
BO  on,  vice  versa,  nntil  the  butt  was  emptied  to  the  uttermost  dregs 
thereof.  The  fisherman  said  that  '  it  were  the  biggest  di'oonk'  that 
he  '  were  ever  on;'  and  we  took  his  statement  for  gospel  likewise 
in  this  instance. 

To  return  to  our  trawling,  I  should  have  mentioned  before  that 
tho  moment  we  hoisted  the  net  in  we  let  the  Julia  luff  up ;  and, 
putting  her  about,  bore  down  again  towards  the  Wanier  light  on 
the  port  tack,  retracing  our  way,  ao  as  to  go  through  the  same 
process  again  as  when  we  commenced — that  is,  letting  down  the 
trawl  at  the  beginning  of  the  shoal  or  spot  we  patronised,  and  fishing 
along  with  the  tide  until  we  reached  deep  water.  In  twenty  minutes, 
keeping  a  '  stiff  weather- helm,'  we  had  run  over  ground  that  it  had 
taken  us  two  hours  to  fish.  The  net  by  this  time  had  beeu  cleared 
of  its  contents,  got  ready  for  action  over  that  side,  and  everything 
prepared  for  the  old  process  da  cuj'" ;  so  the  moment  Jemmy 
thought  we  had  arrived  at  the  riff'  vent  the  helm,  our  boat 

was  pat  sharp  round,  the  fot^M^^^H  '^wl  cast,  and  tke» 
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mre  were  once  more  floating  ont  to  sea  along  with  the  tide,  '  gather- 
ing shells' — and  fish,  too,  we  hoped — ^under  '  the  sad  sea  waves.' 

It  was  rather  monotonous  work  after  a  time.     We  had  twenty 
miiintes  of  bustle,  hauling  in  the  net  and  examining  its  contents, 
and  beating  the  boat  up  to  windward,  and  then  a  dreary  interval  of 
about  two  hours,  or  at  ilie  least  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  which  we 
could  do  nothing  but  let  the  Julia  manage  herself,  while  we  told 
yams,  reaped  information  from  Jemmy  connected  with  those  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  smoked,  drank  cold  tea,  and  eat — Lord, 
how  we  did  eat !    My  Irish  friend  O'Hagan,  a  practised  cuisinier, 
commingled  a  grand  stew  in  a  frying-pan  of  fresh-caught  plaice, 
sweet  but  bony,  sliced  cold  beef,  bacon,  Chili  peppers,  and  vinegar, 
salt,  mustard,  cayenne-pepper,  and  biscuit,  which  smelt  most  appe- 
tisingly  and  tasted  deliciously ;  neither  of  us  being  bilious  in  tem- 
perament, and  both  happily  freed  from  the  visitation  of  that  fell  demon 
^<il  de  mer.     Of  bread,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  how  many  loaves 
we  consumed ;  and  we  had  tea  besides,  as  I  have  previously  hinted, 
which  being  carried  in  those  capital  tin  vessels  which  the  fetish 
'working  man'  affects,  was  capable  of  being  warmed  up  on  the  little 
stove  fire  in  the  'fokesail,'  where  had  been  cooked  our  oUa-podrida 
?^^-      0*  yes,  we  fared  sumptuously,  I  warrant  you,  and  could 
*iaTo  done  justice  to  even  more  provisions  than  we  had  with  us ;  for 
^©  sea  air  does  make  one  so  ravenously  hungry,  that  there  is  a 
^08t  serious  displacement  of  previous  statistics  on  the  subject  of 

^Pply. 

In  talking  with  Jemmy  we  learnt  many  facts  connected  with 

^^'^l-fishing,  to  which  the  reader  is  as  welcome  as  we  were  when 

y^^  learnt  them.    A  good  net,  small  however,  and  without  the  veer- 

^?^  rope,  costs  from  three  to  four  pounds.  A  half-decked  boat,  like  the 

*J[^dia  in  which  we  were  at  the  moment,  can  be  bought  for  about 

^otty  pounds ;  but  the  fishermen  proper  seldom  have  craft  of  their 

^^^,  hiring  their  boats,  on  the  share  system  generally,  from  the  prin- 

^pal  fish  salesmen,  who  own  most  of  them.    The  '  take'  of  the  vessel 

^B  then  divided  into  three  shares,  one  of  which  goes  to  '  the  boat  and 

^et,'  tiie  remaining  two  being  divided  amongst  the  hands  who  man 

tier.     The  actual  fishermen,  who  go  out  and  brave  all  the  perils 

of  the  sea,  get  very  little  return  for  their  hard  work.     The  fish  is 

put  up  for  auction  wholesale,  at  so  much  per  lot — soles,  flounders, 

and  all  sorts — and  bought  in,  usually  at  his  own  price,  by  the  very 

man  who  owns  the  boat,  who  then  deducts  for  her  hire  a  third  of  the 

small  sum  he  gives  !     Soles,  for  instance,  that  householders  pay  at 

the  least  a  shilling  or  eighteenpence  each  for,  my  friend  Jemmy 

would  only  get  at  the  rate  of  about  sixpence  the  pair,  and  so  on  in 

proportion.     Besides,   for  almost  three  months  in  the   year  the 

fishermen  cannot  go  out  at  all,  and  have  to  ply  all  sorts  of  strange 

callings  in  order  to  keep  the  savage  wolf  from  the  door.     Jemmy 
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told  us  that  from  Christmas-day  up  to  the  spring,  when  regulai 
trawling  began  once  more,  he  had  only  realised  forty- fire  shillingi 
by  the  sale  of  fish ;  and  had  lived  principally  on  bread  and  tea  and 
dried  sprats — not  a  very  nourishing  diet.    The  port  of  Portsmoathj 
to  which  ho  belongs,  extends  from  Emsworth,  celebrated  for  its 
oyster-beds,  nine  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town,  to  a  place  called 
Hill  Head,  five  more  to  the  west,  and  possesses  some  four  haodred 
odd  vessels  of  its  own,  of  which  a  large  proportion  are  engaged  in 
the  fishing  trade  generally,  although  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  bg 
are  regular  trawling  boats  like  the  Julia,  and  come  within  the  cognis- 
ance of  the  present  article.  They  pay  no  license,  and  consequentlj 
are  free  to  a  certain  extent  to  ply  their  avocation,  the  owners  being 
only  required  to  fill  up  a  form  at  the  Custom  House,  when  the; 
receive  a  parchment  permit  available  within  the  limits  of  the  port. 
The  best  places   for  trawling  adjacent  to  Portsmouth  are  off  St. 
Helen's,  which  Jemmy  selected  for  our  trip ;  the  '  new  ground,' 
more  to  the  eastwards,  in  a  line  with  the  Nab  lightship ;  and  Alum 
Bay,  at  the  other  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.     Forty  pounds  of  fish 
is  considered  a  fair  return  for  one  cast  of  the  net ;  and  this  amount 
would  fetch  some  ten  shillings  in  coin,  if  comprised  of  the  better 
species  of  flat-fish,  such  as  our  first  haul  brought  to  lig^t.     The 
catches,  however,  vary  greatly  in  value,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for 
many  small  fry  are  utterly  useless  for  marketable  purposes ;  soles  are 
not  too  common  by  any  means ;  and  as  for  skates,  it  takes  a  fish  of 
over  a  stone  weight  to  yield  three  or  four  pounds  of  that  pretty-looking 
'  crimped  skate*  which  sets  off  a  fishmonger's  window  to  such  effect. 
We  had  started  out  from  the  harbour  close  on  twelve  o'clock, 
when  the  tide  was  on  the  flood ;  thus,  by  the  time  we  had  arrived 
off  St.  Helen's,  and  had  three  trawls  along  Jemmy's  pet  bank — the 
only  one,  poor  fellow,  in  which  he  had  an  interest — the  ebb  had 
changed  to  slack  water  and  the  inset  again  commenced ;  so  we  set 
to  work  now  to  fish  back  again  towards  the  red  hull  of  the  Warner 
lightship,  instead  of  from  it  as  we  did  at  first,  as  the  net  has  always 
to  be  dragged  along  mih  the  stream.    The  shades  of  evening  closed 
around  us,  and  night  came  on — a  glorious  heavenly  night,  a  trifle 
coldish  for  summer  perhaps,  but  still  a  lovely  night,  lightened  up 
by  chaste  Dion's  full  powers ;  the   sky,  of  an  Italian  tint,  hardly 
flecked  with  the  tiniest  of  clouds.     ][3eyond   a  German  Atlantic 
steamer,  bound  through  from  Southampton  to  her  home  port  at 
Hamburg  or  Bremen,  not  a  vessel  passed  us ;  and  we  had  no  wit- 
nesses to  our  2)re(latory  excesses  save  the  silent  orb  in  heaven, 
the  Cyclopean  eye  of  the  Warner* s  signal  lantern,  and  the  binocular 
lights  of  the  tmnkling  Nab  in  the  distance.     The  Warner,  being 
near  us,  appeared  unusually  large,  and,  flashing  out  every  now  and 
then,  looked  like  a  monster  sun  undergoing  a  sort  of  intermittent 
eclipse ;   while  the  Nab's  winking  eyes,  •  ti-ying  vainly  to  imagine 
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themselves  stars,  steadily  pointed  out  the  path  of  duty  and  safety 
which  incoming  argosies  might  pursue. 

And  so  the  night  wore  on,  we  drifting,  with  the  trawl  down,  a 
couple  of  hours  one  way  on  the  tide,  and  then  heating  up  against  it, 
preparatory  to  having  a  fresh  plunge  of  the  net — our  hauls  getting 
'small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,*  until  at  length  they  came  to 
nothing.  Jemmy,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  having  forgotten  to  tie 
np  the  pocket  or  '  cod  end,*  when,  naturally,  all  the  fish  which  we 
might  otherwise  have  captured  swam  through  its  meshes  scatheless. 
The  moonlight,  as  bright  as  day,  was  not  in  our  favour ;  the  wind 
also  fell  off ;  consequently,  we  determined,  shortly  after  one  o'clock, 
to  let  down  the  trawl  for  a  last  pitch,  and  have  a  long  drift  seawards 
on  the  top  of  the  new  tide,  trusting  the  net  and  boat  alike  to  Pro- 
vidence, while  we  took  a  '  caulk*  in  the  forecastle  by  the  side  of  the 
stove,  whose  grateful  warmth  we  began  to  appreciate  as  it  got  to 
*  the  wee  sma'  hours  ayont  the  twal  !* 

The  meeting  now  resolved  itself  into  harmony.     0*Hagan  sang 
sundry  spirited  Hibernian  ditties  to  make  *  the  halting  moments 
flee  ;*  and  to  these,  Jemmy,  the  fisherman,  snored  a  sonorous  bass 
accompaniment,  while  the  small  boy,  his  '  crew/  squeaked  a  nasal 
ohlligato.    I  almost  forget  the  tunes  vrith  which  the  former  '  obliged 
tlie  company;'  but  I  remember  one  was  about  St.  Patrick  healing 
<^  pet  goose,  the  property  of  king  Brian  Boroihme,  which  was  some- 
what indisposed  in  its  wings,  on  the  condition  that  the  king  should 
gi\e  him  as  much  land  as  the  said  goose  could  fly  over  in  a  day 
^fterits  recovery.    The  goose,  the  song  went  on  to  relate,  was  made 
whde  by  the  saint ;  but  the  king  wanting  to  '  go  back  on  his  bar- 
8c^,*  he  and  his  six  stalwart  sons  were  transformed  into  the  Seven 
(Churches,  which  remain  until  this  day  as  a  warning  to  everybody  to 
keep  to  their  word  and  '  act  on  the  square.*    Although  contracted,  I 
^nst  confess  that  the  Julia's  interior  accommodation  was  very  com- 
^ftable  for  a  while  in  the  early  morning ;  the  faces  also  of  the 
Sherman  and  his  boy,  lit  up  by  the  red  glare  of  the  stove,  had  a 
P^uliarly  Rembrandtesque  effect ;  and  though  their  snorings  and 
the  lapping  of  the  water  against  the  bows  had  a  slightly  sonnolescent 
JJiclination,  still,  0*Hagan's  songs,  our  pipes,  and  conversation — 
ll'^^mipted  by  an  occasional  crawl  out  on  deck  to  see  how  the  Julia's 
*^®^  was — managed  to  keep  us  awake  imtil  day  began  to  dawn  and 
'^tore  us  our  energies,  drooping  no  longer. 

If  the  night  had  been  fine,  that  sunrise,  the  second  only  that  I 
"*^Ve  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  in  my  life,  was  ten  times 
S^^nder.  First  a  rosy  tinge  came  up  from  the  east,  spreading 
B^a.daaUy  over  the  expanse  of  the  sky,  melting  first  into  madder, 
*^en  mto  purple,  then  into  a  greenish  neutral  tone,  whence  it  merged 
^^to  the  ultramarine  of  the  zenith  above.  The  bright  moonlight 
"^ded  imperceptibly,  replaced  for  a  moment  or  two — the  transition 
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seemed  so  short — by  a  hazy,  misty,  chiaroscuro,  which,  in  another 
second,  gave  place  to  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  solar  rays.  The  sun 
did  not  rise.  He  jumped  up  all  at  once,  appearing  several  degrees 
up  the  horizon  before  we  were  almost  aware  of  his  presence,  al- 
though we  were  watching  him  all  the  time.  A  minute  ago  he  was  not ; 
and  now,  lo  !  there  he  was,  all  radiant,  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  scin- 
tillatiug  light  and  warmth  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  bathing  the  ocean  in  a  flood  of  gold. 

What  with  sitting  up  all  night  and  the  panorama-like  change 
around  us,  both  0*Hagan  and  I  felt  quite  sentimental.  We 
fell  to  quoting  poetical  fragments  appropriate  to  the  ocean,  as  we 
performed  our  toilets  over  the  side.  Father  Neptune  offering  us  his 
basin,  and  our  pocket-handkerchiefs  supplying  us  with  towels.  I 
do  not  know  why,  but  such  is  the  close  connection  between  pathos 
and  bathos  that  the  scene  made  me  melancholy  and  reflective,  as  I 
bent  my  hands  in  the  shimmering  sea  which  the  boat  lazily  rustled 
through. 

Hcigho !  These  thoughts  quickly  passed,  however.  The  sun 
was  getting  up  high  in  the  heavens ;  it  was  time  for  us  to  haul  up 
our  trawl  for  the  last  time  and  put  the  boat  about  for  Portsmouth,  for 
our  friend  Jemmy  to  have  an  early  market  for  his  fish. 

Another  spell  of  clink-clanking  at  the  windlass ;  another  blister 


ing  of  one's  hands,  bending  of  one's  back,  and  cricking  one's  neck  ;;f 
another  lifting  of  the  net  over  the  side,  and  seeing  what  luck  h 
brought  us ;  and  then — luff  her  up  sharp  !  pile  on  all  she  can  cany  S 
and  we  are  away,  sailing  almost  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  which 
changed  during  the  night,  towards  the  harbour  with  the  stately  ol 
St.  Vincent  at  its  entrance,  now  no  longer  roaming  the  ocean,  na 
grand  three-decker  of  the  Nelson  school,   but  a  training-ship  foi^ 
boys,  and  sticking  in  the  mud  off  Gosport. 

We  had  to  make  some  half-a-dozen  tacks,  past  the  sleeping  fortsB 
and  the  new  ramparts  of  Southsea  Castle,  looking  bright  and  clean  i 
the  morning  light,  ere  we  entered  our  haven  and  landed  at  port, 
after  a  day  and  night  on  the  water.  We  felt  almost  as  fresh 
when  we  had  started,  thanks  to  the  healthy  sea  air  and  good  whole- 
some exercise.  We  had  also  had  goodly  sport  in  soles  and  flounders"":^ 
and  brill,  the  turbot's  first  cousin ;  and  as  we  wended  our  way  hom^x:^ 
by  the  celebrated  '  Blue  Postesses,'  where  the  midshipmen  used  irK:-K 
Captain  Marryat's  days  to  have  'tea  and  toastesses,  and  leave  theiz 
chestcsses,  and  sometimes  forget  to  pay  for  their  breakfastesses 
we  determined  that  there  was  not  half  such  bad  fun  after  all 
*  flat-fish  trawling  off  the  Wight.' 

JOHN  C.  nUTCHESON. 


STRANGERS  AND  PILGRIMS 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  lADY  AUDLEY*S  SECRET,'  ETC. 


Chapter  IX. 

'  My  Ood  1  I  never  knew  what  the  mad  felt 
Before ;  for  I  am  mad  beyond  all  doubt ! 
No,  I  am  dead  I    These  putrifying  limbs 
Shut  ronnd  and  sepulchre  the  panting  soul, 
Which  would  burst  forth  into  the  wandering  air. 
What  hideous  thought  was  that  I  had  e'en  now  ? 
'Tis  gone ;  and  yet  its  burden  remains  here, 
0*er  these  dull  eyes — upon  this  wear}-  heart  1 
O  world  I  0  life  I  0  day  I  0  misery ! 

*  •  •  *  * 

She  is  the  madhouse  nurse  who  tends  on  me. 
It  is  a  piteous  office.* 

Whether  a  careful  compliance  with  Mr.  Forde's  behest  would 
lure  saved  Elizabeth  from  the  evil  conseqaences  of  that  oue  wet 
^7)  it  18  impossible  to  say.  She  took  no  precautions ;  she  was 
utterly  reckless  of  her  own  safety,  hating  doctors  and  all  medi- 
ctl  appliances  with  a  childish  hatred,  and  never  from  her  child- 
hood nptpards  having  cared  to  take  any  trouble  about  herself  in 
the  way  of  preserving  her  health.  That  health  had  hitherto  been 
*  splendid  inheritance  which  recklessness  could  hardly  reduce. 
She  had  ran  wild  in  Devonian  woods  wet-footed,  and  caring  no 
more  for  the  damps  of  morass  or  brooklet  than  a  young  fawn ;  she 
h«d  roamed  the  moor  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  east  wind,  had  lingered 
«test  of  all  the  household  in  the  vicarage-garden  when  the  heavy 
mght-dews  were  falling ;  she  had  sat  up  late  into  the  nights  reading 
iavourite  books,  had  existed  for  weeks  at  a  time  \Nith  the  least 

allowance  of  sleep,  and  had  hardly  known  what  it  was  to 
heiU. 

*I  almost  wish  I  conld  set  up  a  chronic  headache  like  Diana's,* 
she  used  to  say  in  those  days.     '  It  is  so  convenient  occasionally.' 

But  after  her  boy's  death  had  come  an  illness  which  concentrated 
J^to  nine  long  weeks  of  anguish  more  than  some  feeble  souls  suffer 
^  a  lifetime  of  weak  murmurings  and  complainings.  Brain-fever,  it 
^ould  have  been  called  most  likely,  had  the  patient  been  any  one  less 
than  Lord  Paulyn's  wife ;  but  the  specialists,  who  met  three  times 
*  Week  in  solemn  conclave  to  discuss  the  diagnostics  of  the  case, 

Thibd  Sbbies,  Vol.  I.  R3.  Vol,  XXL  B. 
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found  occult  names  for  the  ailments  of  a  person  of  quality.  Thi 
nameless  fever  of  mind  and  body,  engendered  of  a  wild  and  despeiat 
grief,  came  and  passed  away ;  but  not  \\'ithout  severely  tr}"ing  th 
strength  of  the  mind,  which  had  been  the  greater  sufferer.  The  ii 
exhaustible  riches  of  a  superb  constitution  saved  the  body,  but  thi 
weaker  vessel  the  mind  foundered,  and  at  one  time  was  menace 
with  total  shipwreck. 

Now  fever  again  took  possession  of  that  lovely  temple — ^the  loti 
est  form  of  contagious  fever — and  rang  its  dismal  changes  froi 
gastric  to  typhus,  from  typhus  to  typhoid.  Wet  garments,  tainte 
air,  did  their  fatal  work.  After  a  week  or  so  of  general  depressioi 
occasional  shivering  fits,  utter  want  of  appetite,  and  continued  sleej 
lessness,  the  fever-fiend  revealed  himself  in  a  more  definite  form 
and  the  local  sm-geon — resident  five  miles  fi*om  the  chateau — di 
clared,  with  infinite  hesitation  and  unwillingness,  that  in  his  opinio 
Lady  Paulyn  was  suffering  from  a  mild  form — a  very  mild  form,  an 
entirely  without  danger — of  the  low  fever  that  had  been  hangio 
about  the  neighbourhood  this  year. 

This  declaration  was  made,  in  the  most  cautious  and  conciliatii 
manner,  to  Lady  Paulyn  herself,  in  the  presence  of  Hilda  Disne; 
the  disagreeable  fact  disguised  with  an  excessive  show  of  confident 
and  hopefulness  on  the  doctor*s  part,  just  as  he  contrived  to  conoa 
the  flavour  of  aloes*  or  rhubarb  in  his  silvered  pills. 

Elizabeth  turned  her  haggard  fever-bright  eyes  to  him  with 
strange  look.     She  had  been  sitting  in  a  moody  attitude  till  nc 
staring  fixedly  at  the  ground. 

*  I  have  had  fever  before,*  she  said ;  '  and  that  time  my  mii 
wont.  I  could  not  believe  it  for  long  afterwards,  but  I  know  n« 
that  it  did  go.     I  hope  that  is  not  going  to  happen  to  me  again.' 

*  My  dear  lady,' — Elizabeth  shuddered ;  the  specialists,  or 
other  words  mad-doctors,  had  always  called  her  'dear  lady,' — *th« 
is  not  the  smallest  cause  for  such  ah  apprehension.  In  fe^ 
there  is  occasionally  a  slight  deUrium,  purely  attributable  to  physi- 
causes.  But  I  trust  that  with  care  there  may  be  nothing  of  the  ki 
in  your  case.* 

'  With  care  !*  repeated  Elizabeth.  '  Yes,  I  remember  they  M 
that  when  I  was  ill  before.  I  heard  them,  as  I  lay  there  helple- 
repeating  the  same  words  every  day  like  parrots.  But  then  I  oa 
wanted  to  die,  and  to  go  to  my  darling ;  and  I  don't  know  that: 
matters  much  more  now.  Only  I  don't  want  to  lose  my  mind,  !■ 
yet  go  on  living.  If  I  am  to  die  young,  let  me  die  altogether,  n 
like  Dean  Swift,  first  a- top.' 

The  Scotch  surgeon,  an  eminently  practical  man,  shook  his  h^ 
a  little  at  this,  with  a  grave  side-glance  at-  Miss  Disney ;  then  xm- 
mured  his  directions  :  quiet — repose — the  saline  draughts,  which. 
would  alter  a  little  from  those  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before 
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and,  aboTe  all,  care.  It  would  be  as  well  to  send  to  Glasgow  for 
a  professional  nurse,  lest  the  duties  of  the  sick-room  might  be  be- 
yond the  scope  of  Miss  Disney  or  Lady  Paulyn's  maid.  This  was 
mentioned  in  confidence  to  Hilda  when  she  and  the  surgeon  had 
left  Elizabeth's  room  together. 

'It  is  not  going  to  be  serious,  I  hope,'  said  Hilda. 
*  I  apprehend  not.     No ;  I  venture  to  think  not.     With  youth, 
and  80  fine  a  constitution — no  organic  disease — I  have  every  reason 
to  imagine  the  fever  will  pass  off  in  a  few  days,  and  a  complete  re- 
storation ensue.    But  the  want  of  sleep  and  of  appetite  are  unpleas- 
ant symptoms,  and  her  ladyship's  mind  is  more  excited  than  I  should 
wish.    I  think,  as  it  is  a  case  which  no  doubt  will  inspire  some 
anxiety  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Paulyn,  and  as  he  is  absent  from  home, 
it  might  be  wise  to  fortify  ourselves  with  a  second  opinion.'     This 
was  said  with  an  air  of  proud  humility,  as  who  should  say,  *  I  feel 
ntyself  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  diseases  of  a  nation,  but 
Qsage  must  be  observed,  according  to  the  statute  in  such  case  made 
ttd  provided ;'  for  medicine  has  its  unwritten  laws,  its  unregistered 
^  of  an  intangible  parliament.     *  I  should  like  Dr.  Sauchiehall  to 
8ee  Lady  Paulyn.' 

'Pray  telegraph  to  him  at  once,'  said  Hilda  anxiously ;   *  and  I 
^  telegraph  to  my  cousin.' 

With  this  understanding  they  parted.  The  doctor  to  drive  his 
neat  gig  to  the  little  bathing-place  five  miles  off,  whence  he  could 
s^d  a  telegram  to  Glasgow ;  Hilda  to  pace  the  terrace,  under  a 
8iuy  autumn  sky,  watching,  or  seeming  to  watch,  the  white  rain 
ni^ists  rolling  up  fi'om  the  mountain  crests,  and  meditating  this  new 
^iiin  in  affairs. 

How  would  Reginald  take  his  wife's  illness  ?  They  had  parted 
^th  a  palpable  coolness ;  on  her  part  indifference,  smothered  anger 
©H  his.  Would  all  his  old  selfish  vehement  love  rush  back  upon 
«Un  with  redoubled  force  if  he  found  his  wife  in  jeopardy  ?  Such 
hours  of  peril,  as  it  were  the  shadow  of  the  destroyer  lurking  on  the 
^p^eshold  of  a  half-opened  door,  are  apt  to  awaken  dormant  affec- 
^ons ;  to  rekindle  passions  that  seemed  dead  as  death  itself. 

'  I  know  that  he  loves  her  still,'  thought  Hilda.  *  Those 
^Uahes  of  anger  spring  from  the  same  root  as  tender  looks  and 
•Weet  words ;  he  loves  her  still,  with  quite  as  much  real  affection, 
^d  as  near  an  approach  to  unselfishness,  as  he  is  capable  of  feeling. 
•Ajid  if  she  were  to  die — he  would  never  love  any  one  else ;  would 
^^Uny  again  perhaps,  but  for  money,  no  doubt,  the  second  time. 
And  I — well,  I  should  be  always  in  the  same  position,  a  miserable 
hanger-on,  outside  his  life.  God  give  me  patience  to  do  my  duty 
^  both  of  them ;  to  the  man  who  amused  a  summer  holiday  by 
breaking  my  heart,  and  the  woman  who  has  usurped  my  place  in 
fte  world.' 
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To  communicate  by  telegraph  or  post  with  Lord  Panlyn  was 
uo  easy  matter,  or  there  was  at  least  small  security  that  a  telegram 
would  find  him.  His  address  was  fugitive  ;  at  Newmarket  to-day, 
on  board  his  yacht  in  Southampton  Water,  bound  for  Havre,  to-mor- 
row. Hilda  telegraphed  to  Newmai'ket  and  Park-lane,  tnisting~^ 
that  one  of  the  two  messages  might  reach  him  without  delay.  Sh( 
also  wrote  him  a  letter,  addressed  to  Park -lane,  in  which  she  gav< 
him  a  careful  account  of  Elizabeth's  symptoms,  and  the  medica' 
man's  remarks  upon  them.  Having  done  this  she  felt  that  she 
done  her  duty,  and  could  abide  the  issue  of  events  with  a  com] 
cent  mind. 

But  a  harder  and  more  painful  duty  remained  to  be  done ;  tl 
patient  had  to  be  watched  and  cared  for,  and  that  task  Miss  Disn< 
deemed  herself,  in  a  manner,  boimd  to  perform.  A  horrible  res' 
lessness  had  taken  possession  of  Elizabeth.  Weak  as  she  was  st 
wanted  to  roam  from  room  to  room,  out  on  to  the  lonely  lawn  evei 
under  the  dull  gray  sky,  and  Mr.  McKnockie,  the  local  surgeo: 
had  especially  directed  that  she  should  be  kept  in  perfect  quiet,  ar  ~ni 
in  her  own  room,  that  she  should  straightway  take  to  her  be  ^, 
indeed,  and,  as  it  were,  prostrate  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  fever  fien —  i» 

Against  this  Elizabeth  protested  with  all  her  might,  declari^^Dg 
that  she  was  not  ill,  that  she  had  nothing  the  matter  with  her  I^  'ot 
cold  and  sore-throat,  and  that  Mr.  McKnockie  was  only  trying 
long  a  bill  he  could  run  up  with  his  vapid  tasteless  medicines, 
fresh  air,  was  all  she  required,  she  cried;  and  she  flung  open  t 
French  window,  and  went  out- into  the  balcony,  in  spite  of  Hilda  — 

'  0,  sea,  sea,  sea,'  she  cried,  looking  away  towards  that  off^^^^' 
ing  in  the  hills  where  the  waters  widened  out  into  ocean,  '  if  j —  -^ 
would  only  carry  me  away  to  some  new  world,  a  world  of  dreams  a^  ^^^ 
shadows,  where  I  should  have  done  with  the  burden  of  life  !* 

Alas,  she  was  only  too  near  that  world  of  di-eams  and  shadoifc^^^ 
Before  ni<'litfall  she  was  deliiious,  watched  over  bv  hired  nurses^^  • 
prostrate  ANTctch  conceraing  whom  the  doctors  Sauchiehall  a— ^^^w 
McKnockie  shook  their  heads  almost  despondently.  Fever  of  mL — ^ 
and  fever  of  body  raged  together  with  unabating  violence.  She 
entered  the  region  of  dreams  and  shadows,  and  in  that  long 
rium,  during  which  all  things  in  the  present  were  blotted  out,  or  oi 
seen  dimly  athwart  a  thick  cloud,  her  mind  went  back  to  the 
She  was  a  child  again,  following  the  windings  of  the  Tabar,  ? 
losing  herself  in  the  wood  where  the  anemones  were  like  snow  ^ 
April ;  she  was  a  girl  again,  her  childish  unspoken  love  for  Malco-^^^ 
Forde  ripening  slowly,  like  a  bud  that  ripens  to  a  blossom  unde:^— ^  ^ 
gentle  English  sun,  until  it  bm*sts  into  bloom  and  beauty,  the  p 
foct  flower  of  woman's  heart. 

not 


In  that  drama  of  the  past  which  she  lived  over  again,  there  w  ^^^ 
only  scenes  that  had  been,  but  scenes  that  had  not  been.  W^'i^-" 
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tie  loss  of  sober  reason  and  the  perception  of  surrounding  things, 
inTention  was  curiously  quickened.  Memory,  which  was  beyond 
measnre  viyid,  ran  a  race  with  imagination.  That  brief  span  of  her 
springtide  courtship,  the  few  short  weeks  of  her  engagement  to 
iMcolm  Forde,  were  spun  out  by  innumerable  fancies  of  the  dis- 
tracted brain.  She  recalled  walks  that  they  had  never  walked, 
long  wanderings  over  the  moor ;  wild  poetic  talk ;  the  converse  of 
spirits  which  had  issued  forth  from  the  doors  of  this  solid  world 
into  a  vast  cloudland,  a  place  of  dim  unfinished  thoughts  and  broken 
fancies. 

It  was  distracting  to  hear  her  talk  of  these  things ;  it  was  a 
madness  almost  maddening  to  watch  or  listen  to.  The  hired  nurses 
made  light  enough  of  the  business ;  haled  their  patient  about  with 
tleir  coarse  hands,  tied  her  even  with  bonds  when  she  was  too  rest- 
less for  their  endurance ;  ate,  drank,  slept,  and  rejoiced,  while  she 
ky  there  in  her  dream-world,  entreating  Malcolm  to  loosen  those 
<^niel  cords,  to  take  her  away  out  of  the  stifling  atmosphere  that 
^nu  killing  her. 

Miss  Disney  made  a  point  of  spending  some  hours  of  the  day 

or  night  in  the  sick-room;  and  in  these  hours  Elizabeth  fared  a 

little  better  than  at  other  times.     The  tying  process  was  at  any 

J^te  not  attempted  in  Hilda's  presence.     But,  consciousness  of  all 

^^Qxnediate  events  being  in  abeyance,  the  hapless  patient  knew  not 

^t  she  was  being  protected  by  this  quiet  figure  in  a  black-silk 

sown,  which  sat  statue-like  by  the  hearth,  and  she  was  exceedingly 

tormented  by  the  sight  of  it.  In  her  more  desperate  moods  she  even 

Accused  Miss  Disney  of  keeping  her  a  prisoner  in  that  horrible  room, 

•lid  of  separating  her  fi'om  her  plighted  lover. 

Here  was  one  of  the  mental  obliquities  which  made  a  part  of 
W  disorder.  Her  husband  and  her  married  life,  even  her  lost 
^^d,  were  forgotten ;  were  as  things  that  had  never  been.  No- 
Oiing  stood  between  her  and  her  first  lover,  except  the  bondage  that 
^^t  her  to  that  hated  room.  He  was  at  all  times  close  at  hand, 
Waiting  for  her,  calling  to  her  even,  only  she  could  not  go  to  him. 
^veiy  creature  who  held  her  back  fi'om  him  was  her  enemy ;  and 
^hief  among  these,  the  despotic  mistress  of  her  prison-house,  the 
^^ter  of  her  fate,  was  Hilda  Disney. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Lord  Paulyn  came  back  to 
Slogh-na-Dyack,  tardily  apprised  of  his  wife's  illness  by  the  tele- 
Kttuns,  which  had  followed  him  from  stage  to  stage  of  his  wandering 
^^stence.  He  found  the  doctors  at  sea,  only  able  to  give  stately 
utterance  to  the  feeblest  opinions,  but  by  a  curious  fatality  issuing 
c^ers  which  in  every  minutest  detail  were  opposed  to  the  desires 
^f  the  patient. 

In  her  more  lucid  intervals  she  had  languished  for  the  sight  of 
old  faces,  the  sound  of  old  voices.    She  had  entreated  them  to  send 
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fur  the  old  sfn-aut  who  hud  nursed  her,  the  old  vicarage  servant 
who  bad  beeu  part  and  parcel  of  her  home  io  the  happy  childish 
days  before  her  mother's  death,  before  she  had  begun  to  be  proud 
of  her  beauty  and  to  grow  indifferent  to  the  commonplace  present  in 
selfish  dreams  of  a  much  brighter  future.  She  spoke  of  the  woman 
by  her  name,  remembering  all  about  her  with  a  singular  precision, 
at  which  the  doctors  looked  at  each  other,  and  wondered  ;  '  Memory 
extraordinarily  clear,'  they  remarked,  like  heaTen-gifted  aeera  divin- 

'  ing  a  fact  which  it  was  not  within  the  power  of  common  perception 

I  to  discover. 

Then  came  a  longing  for  her  sisters,  above  all  for  Blanche,  the 
young  frivolous  creature  who  had  loved  Ler  better  than  she  had 
ever  loved  in  return.  Piteously,  in  her  most  reasonable  moments, 
she  implored  that  Blanche  niiglit  bu  summoned. 

'  She  would  amuse  me,'  she  said,  '  and  I  want  so  much  to  be 
amused ;  all  Is  so  dull  here,  such  an  awful  quiet,  like  a  house  under 
a  spell.  For  heaven's  sake,  if  there  is  any  one  in  this  place  who 
loves  me,  or  pities  me,  let  them  send  for  my  sister  Blanche.' 

Miss  Disney,  faithful  to  her  duties  in  a  semi-mechanical  way, 
informed  the  medical  men  of  this  wish. 

'  Would  it  not  be  well  to  send  for  Miss  LuttreU  ?' 
No,  they  said.     Isolation — perfect  isolation — offered  the  only 
chance  of  recovery.     Lady  Paulyn  was  to  see  no  one  except  the 
persons  who  nursed  her.     N"  old  familiar  faces — inspiring  \'iolent 

I  emotions,  agitating  thoughts — were  to  approach  her.  Even  Miss 
Disney,  who  might  be  permitted  to  take  her  turn  occasionally  iu 
the  patient's  room,  must  be  careful  not  to  talk  to  her — not  to 
encourage  anything  like  conversation.  Soothing  silence  must  per- 
vade the  chamber — sepulchral  as  the  room  where  the  mighty  dead 
lie  in  state.  When  Lord  Paiilyn  came,  he  might  see  his  wife,  bat 
with  such  precautions  as  must  reduce  any  meeting  between  them 
a  nullity.  The  dismal  monotony  of  a  sick-room  was  to  be 
Elizabeth's  cure ;  the  hard  cruel  visages  of  hireling  nnrses  were 
to  woo  her  back  to  reason  and  peace  :  so  said  Dr.  Saucbiehall, 
Mr.  McKnockie,  as  in  duty  bound,  agreeing. 

Lord  Pauiyn  came  at  a  time  when  mere  bodily  illness  had  been 
well-nigh  subjugated,  and  that  nicer  mechanism,  the  mind,  alone 
remained  out  of  gear.  He  was  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  shadow  of  the  curtains  that  draped  his  wife's  bed  j  and  having 
the  misfortune  to  come  in  an  unlucky  hour,  heard  her  rave  about 

■  lier  first  lover  and  upbraid  the  tyrants  who  had  severed  them.     He 

I  inmed  npon  his  heel,  and  left  the  room  without  a  word ;  nor  did 
lie  enter  again  until,  npon  a  terrible  occasion,  some  weeks  later, 
when  the  malady  bad  increased  —  even  under  those  favomrable 
circumstances  of  utter  isolation  ond  the  care  of  hireling  nurses — 
and  he  w&s  summoned  to  his  wife's  room  to  prevent  her  ^aff  | 
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iug  herself  out  of  the  window  by  the  sheer   force   of  his   strong 
ma. 

She  was  clinging  to  the  long  French  window  when  he  went  into 
the  room — an  awful  white-robed  figure  with  streaming  hair  and 
flashing  passionate  eyes,  the  two  nurses  trying  to  drag  her  back,  but 
nunly  striving  against  the  unnatural  strength  that  waits  upon  a 
xoiod  distraught. 

*  Why  do  you  keep  me  back  from  him  ?*  she  cried.     *  He  is 

down  yonder  by  the  water  waiting  for  me,  as  he  has  waited  always. 

I  heard  his  voice  just  now.     You  shall  not  keep  me  back.     Do  you 

think  I  am  afraid  of  the  danger  ?     At  the  worst  it  is  only  death. 

Let  me  go.' 

Lord  Paulyn's  strong  arm  thrust  the  nurses  aside,  grasped  the 
frail  figure,  whose  convulsive  force  was  strangled  in  that  muscular 
grip.  She  struggled  with  him,  and  was  hurt  in  the  struggle — hurt 
by  the  grasp  of  that  broad  hand,  which  seemed  so  brutal  in  its 
strength.     She  looked  at  him  with  her  wild  fever-bright  eyes. 

'  I  know  you  now,'  she  said ;  '  you  are  my  husband.  The  other 
was  a  sweet  sad  dream.     You  are  the  bitter  reality  !' 

He  flung  her  into  the  arms  of  the  head  nurse — a  virago  six  feet 

high.    *  If  you  cannot  take  better  care  of  your  patient,  I  must  have 

her  put  where  they  will  know  how  to  look  after  her  without  boring 

^e,'  he  said ;  and  left  the  room  without  another  look  at  the  only 

Woman  he  had  ever  loved.     There  are  some  flames  that  bum  them- 

Qelves  out  very  soon,  the  flerce  love  of  selfish  souls  among  them.   The 

Warmth  of  Lord  Paulyn's  afiection  for  his  wife  had  long  been  on  the 

^ane.  Her  extravagances  had  tried  his  temper,  touching  him  deeply 

^liere  he  was  most  susceptible,  in  his  love  of  money.     Her  illness 

«iad  annoyed  him,  for  he  detested  the  fuss  and  trouble  of  domestic 

^fUciion.     This  second  calamity  struck  a  final  blow  to  his  self-love, 

^th  which  was  bound  up  whatever  yet  remained  of  that  other  love. 

^l^iat  her  wandering  mind  should  set  up  '  that  parson  fellow'  in  his 

Rightful  place — should  erase  him,  Reginald  Paulyn,  from  the  story 

^^f  her  life — harking  back  to  that  old  foolish  sentimental  passion  of 

^er  girlhood,  was  too  deep  an  offence. 

He  sat  by  his  lonely  hearth,  and  brooded  over  his  wrongs — his 
"Vrife's  base  ingratitude,  his  childlessness — hardly  daring  to  look 
'Cbrward  to  the  future,  in  which  he  saw  the  creature  he  had  once 
loved  menaced  with  the  direst  afiUction  humanity  can  sufiier.     He 
summoned  the  mad-doctors — the  men  who  had  taken  out  a  kind  of 
patent  for  the  manipulation  of  the  distraught  mind — the  men  who 
liad  called  Elizabeth  '  dear  lady,'  a  year  ago,  in  Park-lane.     They 
came,  and  agreed  in  polite  language,  which  shirked  the  actual  word, 
that  Lady  Paulyn  was  very  mad ;  they  feared  hopelessly,  perman- 
ently mad.  Nature,  of  course,  had  vast  resources,  they  added,  sagely 
providing  for  the  event  of  her  recovery — there  was  no  knowing  what 
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liealJDg  bftlm  sbe  might  ultunately  prodtico  from  her  inexliaQEtible 
stovehonse — but  in  the  mean  time  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
TDain  fact,  that  her  ladyship  was  sulferiag  Irom  acute  mania,  and 
must  be  placed  imder  fitting  restraint. 

There  was  a  littlo  discussion  as  to  which  of  the  doctors  Bbonld 
have  the  privilege  of  ministering  to  this  amiable  sufferer.  One  bad 
a  charming  place — an  old-fiishioned  mansion  of  the  Grange  order  in 
Surrey ;  the  other  a  handsome  eatablislunent  on  the  north  side  of 
Loudon.  They  debated  this  little  matter  between  themselves,  like 
polite  vultures  haggling  about  a  piece  of  carrion,  perhaps  drew  lots 
for  the  patient,  and  finally  arranged  everything  with  an  air  of  agree- 
able cordiality.  The  physician  whose  house  was  in  the  north  bad 
won  the  day. 

'  Yon  must  contrive  to  get  me  through  any  formalities  that  may 
be  necessary  as  easily  as  you  can,'  said  Lord  Paulyn.  '  It's  ft 
horrible  business,  and  the  sooner  it's  over  the  better.  Poor  thing ! 
She  was  the  loveliest  woman  in  Eiigland,  bar  none,  when  I  mar- 
ried her.     I  feel  as  if  we  were  committing  a  murder.' 

'  Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  tbc  dear  lady  could  uot  be  more 
happily  placed  than  irith  our  good  friend  Dr.  Cameron,'  said  Dr. 
Tumam,  the  gentleman  who  had  resigned  the  prey  to  his  brother 
patentee.  '  If  siill  and  care  can  restore  her,  rely  upon  it  they  will 
not  be  wanting,' 

The  Viscount  sigbcd,  and  went  back  to  his  solitarj-  sniokiDg- 
room,  breathing  muttered  curses  against  destiny.  She  had  woni 
out  his  love ;  but  to  think  of  her  handed  oyer  to  this  doctor — con- 
signed, perhaps,  to  a  life-long  imprisonment — that  was  hard.  What 
should  he  do  with  himself,  when  she  who  had  made  the  glory  of  his 
life  was  walled  up  in  that  living  gi-ave  ?  He  had  Newmarket  still, 
and  his  stables ;  and  at  his  best  be  had  given  ntoro  of  his  life  to 
the  stable  than  to  Elizabeth.  But  be  felt  not  the  less  that  his  life 
was  broken — that  he  coultl  never  again  be  the  man  that  he  had 
been ;  that  even  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  ring  and  the  public  when 
his  colours  came  to  the  firont  in  a  great  race  would  henceforth  &B 
flat  upon  his  ear. 
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A  GLOOM  fell  upon  the  spirit  of  Malcolm  Forde  after  that  a 

I  ing  in  the  sick  woman's  cottage.     The  thoughts  of  his  old  life,  h^ 

I  old  hopes,  bright  dreams  of  union  nith  a  woman  he  fondly  lore^ 
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pleasant  visions  of  a  simple  pastoral  English  life  among  people 
it  woflld  be  his  happiness  to  render  happy,  a  fair  prospect  which  he 
had  cherished  for  a  little  while,  only  to  lose  it  by  and  by  in  bitter- 
ness and  disappointment — the  thoughts  of  these  things  came  back 
to  him,  and  took  the  sweetness  out  of  his  pleasant  existence,  and 
made  all  the  future  barren. 

It  was  hard  to  know  that  he  had  his  own  impetuosity  to  blame 
for  the  ruin  of  his  earthly  happiness ;  harder  to  be  content  remem- 
bering how  he  had  been  permitted  to  realise  that  other  and  unselfish 
Iream  of  carrying  light  to  these  that  sat  in  darkness ;  hard  to  say, 
*  Lord,  I  thank  Thee ;  Thou  knowest  best  what  is  good  for  me ;  Thou 
hast  given  me  far  more  than  I  deserve.' 

Not  yet  could  his  spirit  soar  into  this  holy  region  of  perpetual 
peace ;  a  region  where  sorrows  are  not,  only  mild  chastenings  of  a 
heavenly  Master,  who  leavens  every  affliction  with  the  leaven  of 
faith  and  hope.  BKs  thoughts  were  of  the  earth,  earthy.  His  mind 
went  back  to  that  day  in  Eaton-place,  and  he  hated  himself  for  his 
nnreasoning  anger ;  for  the  false  pride  which  would  not  let  him  court 
an  explanation ;  for  his  blind  passion,  which  had  taken  the  show  of 
things  for  their  reality. 

He  thought  of  what  might  have  been  if,  instead  of  casting  away  this 
flower  of  his  life  on  the  first  indignant  impulse  of  his  jealous  mind, 
te  had  shown  a  little  patience,  a  little  tenderness.  But  he  had 
seemed  incapable  of  patience  on  that  odious  day;  with  his  own 
*^^7  foot  he  had  kicked  down  the  air-built  castle  which  it  had  been 
So  sweet  to  him  to  raise. 

If  he  had  found  her  happy,  serene  in  the  glory  of  her  high  posi- 
tion, secure  in  the  sympathy  and  afiection  of  a  worthy  husband,  he 
''^oiild  not  have  felt  his  own  loss  so  keenly ;  he  could  have  borne 
ev€H  to  know  that  she  had  never  loved  him  better  than  in  that  luck- 
less hour  when  he  renounced  her.  But  to  know  that  her  life  had 
l^en  shipwrecked  by  his  mad  anger — to  look  into  her  haggard  face, 
^th  its  sad  mocking  smile,  and  know  that  she  was  miserable — to 
^ead  the  old  love  in  those  lovely  eyes,  the  old  love  cherished  always, 
Confessed  too  late  by  unconscious  looks  that  pierced  his  very  soul 
""^these  things  were  indeed  bitter. 

For  a  while  he  forgot  his  profession ;  forgot  what  he  was,  and 

**^©  work  that  still  remained  for  him  to  do ;  sank  fi-om  his  lofty  level 

^^  Self-renouncement  to  the  lowest  depth  of  a  too  human  despair.    If 

••lie  image  of  his  lost  love  had  haunted  him  in  that  strange  romantic 

^orld  amid  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  how  much  more    did  that 

^^  shade  pursue  him  now,  w^hen  the  woman  he  still  loved  was  near 

^^  hand,  when  from  the  hill-side  which  he  had  daily  need  to  pass 

he  could  see  the  white  walls  of  the  house  she  had  called  her  prison ! 

Never  more  might  his  eyes  search  the  secrets  of  that  altered 

*^ce — ^ihe  face  which  he  remembered  in  all  the  pride  of  its  girlish 
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beauty.  Never  any  more  might  those  two  meet.  To  all  otlier 
world-weary  souls  he  might  carry  consolation,  might  breathe  words 
of  promise  and  of  hope ;  but  not  to  her.  Between  them  rose  the 
barrier  of  a  mighty  love,  unconquered  and  unconquerable. 

He  went  his  quiet  way  with  that  great  sorrow  in  his  heart.  Had 
he  not  carried  almost  as  great  a  sorrow  even  in  the  islands  of  the 
southern  sea  ?  only  that  he  had  then  regarded  his  loss  as  ineyitaUe, 
while  he  now  lamented  it  as  the  wretched  fruit  of  his  own  £fttiiity. 
He  went  his  quiet  way,  and  did  the  little  there  was  to  be  done  in 
that  scantily-peopled  district,  visited  the  sick,  comforted  the  dying ; 
but  the  work  he  did  just  now  was  done  in  a  semi-mechanical  way, 
for  his  heart  was  elsewhither. 

It  would  have  been  a  relief  to  him  if  he  could  only  have  heard 
of  her ;  if  there  had  been  any  one  who  could  tell  hita  how  she  fared. 
He  looked  at  the  white  walls,  the  conical  towers,  longingly,  yet 
would  not  go  near  them.  To  enter  there  would  be  to  enter  the  gates 
of  hell.     But  he  would  have  risked  much  to  hear  of  her. 

His  eyes  searched  the  little  chapel  at  every  service,  but  saw  her 
not.  Yet  this  might  augur  nothing  except  that  she  instinetively 
avoided  him,  with  an  avoidance  he  must  needs  approve. 

Weeks  passed,  and  he  heard  nothing ;  and  that  mountain  scene 
seemed  strangely  blank  to  him,  as  if  that  one  figure,  met  only  once, 
had  filled  the  whole  landscape.  Then  came  a  day  upon  which  duty 
took  him  near  Slogh-na-Dyack.  He  went  to  see  a  sick  child  in  a 
cottage  within  half-a-mile  of  the  chateau ;  and  here,  almost  by 
accident,  he  first  heard  of  Lady  Paulyu's  illness. 

He  had  asked  the  boy's  mother  if  she  had  everything  that  wae 
necessary  for  him ;  everything  the  doctor  had  ordered.  Yes,  she 
told  him,  they  got  everything  from  the  big  house  where  the  pool 
lady  was  so  iU. 

He  had  been  bending  tenderly  over  the  fever-stricken  child,  bnl 
he  looked  suddenly  upward  at  these  words. 

*  What  house  ?  what  lady  ?'  he  asked  quickly. 

'  The  house  with  the  peaky  lums/  the  woman  answered.  '  Lid] 
Paulyn,  who  took  the  fever,  and  is  lying  ill  with  it  still ;  near  death, 
some  folks  sav.* 

He  laid  the  sick  boy  gently  down  upon  his  pillow,  and  thez 
questioned  the  woman  closely.  She  could  tell  him  no  more  thai 
she  had  told  him  in  that  one  sentence.  The  lady  at  Slogh-na 
Dyack  had  been  dangerously  ill ;  the  doctors  came  there  every  day 
a  doctor  from  Glasgow,  and  another  doctor  from  EUensbridge 
Some  said  she  was  dying ;  but  she  had  lain  sick  so  long,  and  hadn': 
died,  so  there  was  hopes  of  her  getting  well.  The  fever  bad  beei 
quicker  with  poor  bodies  like  hersen.  It  was  a  good  many  weeki 
now  since  Lady  Paulyn  had  been  took. 

What  could  he  do  ?  He  left  the  cottage,  and  walked  straight  U 
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Slogh-na-Dyack,  with  no  definite  idea  as  to  what  he  should  do,  only 

thtki  he  would  at  least  discover  for  himself  how  far  the  woman  at  the 

cottage  had  been  right.     Those  people  always  exaggerate ;  pick  up 

wild  versions  of  common  facts.     Elizabeth  might  have  been  ill, 

perhaps,  but  not  dangerously.     He  tried  to  persuade  himself  this 

as  he  walked  swiftly  along  the  misty  road. 

He  did  not  stop  to  consider  his  right,  or  want  of  right,  to  ap- 
proach her.  Such  an  hour  as  this  made  an  end  of  all  such  questions. 
If  she  were  dying,  it  was  his  duty  to  be  near  her ;  to  sustain  that 
poor  weak  soul,  of  whose  mystery  he  knew  more  than  any  other  man 
on  earth.  By  his  right  as  a  minister  of  God's  word  and  her  dead 
father's  friend,  he  would  claim  the  privilege  of  being  near  her  at  the 
last  dark  hour. 

The  land  front  of  the  chateau  looked  gray  and  gloomy  in  the 
tiwilight,  the  darkness  only  broken  by  the  red  light  of  a  wood  fire  in 
the  hall.  A  pompons  butler,  imported  from  Park-lane,  and  sorely 
aTerse  to  this  Northern  establishment,  was  basking  in  a  Glastonbury 
chair  before  the  cavernous  fireplace,  yesterday's  Tim^s  lying  across 
his  knees,  to-day's  Scotsman  and  Edinburgh  Daily  Review  crumpled 
hito  the  comer  of  the  chair ;  the  seneschal  having  dropped  comfort- 
ably ofiF  to  sleep  after  exhausting  the  news  of  the  day. 

Disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  Malcolm  Forde,  this  functionary 
i]08e  from  his  slumbers,  and  imperiously  commanded  an  underling  to 
^ht  the  gas,  '  which  is  about  the  honly  convenience  we  'av  in  this 
detestable  barracks  of  a  place,*  he  was  wont  to  say,  *  and  'av  to 
^ake  it  ourselves  in  the  kitchen-garding,  at  the  risk  of  being  blowed 
^^t  of  our  beds.' 

Questioned  by  Mr.  Forde,  this  personage  affirmed  that  Lady 
*^atUyn  was  ill,  very  ill ;  but  not  in  any  danger.  She  had  been  in 
^^iiger  three  weeks  ago,  when  the  fever  was  at  its  height ;  but 
*here  was  no  danger  now. 

'  Yet  you  say  that  she  is  still  very  ill.' 

*  Very  ill,  sir ;  leastways,  she  keeps  her  own  room ;  but  is,  I 
*^®lieve,  progressing  towards  convoluscence.  Would  you  wish  to  see 
^iss  Disney,  sir  ?  Lord  Paulyn  have  gone  to  Hinvemess  for  a  few 
^ys'  deerstalking,  but  Miss  Disney  is  at  home.' 

'  No ;  if  you  can  assure  me  that  Lady  Paulyn  is  out  of  danger, 
^  lieed  not  trouble  Miss  Disney.  But  in  the  event  of  danger,  I 
*^f)iild  be  very  glad  if  that  lady  would  send  for  me.  You  can  give 
^er  my  card.     I  am  an  old  friend  of  Lady  Paulyn's  family.' 

He  gave  the  butler  his  card,  and  went  away  relieved,  but  still 
^easy. 

How  gloomy  the  house  looked  !  The  dark  oak  staircase,  with  its 
JiiedifiBval  newels;  the  Scottish  lion  rampant,  supporting  the  shield 
of  the  knife-powder  manufacturer,  whose  conventional  quartcriugs 
Lord  Paulyn  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  efi'ace ;  the  vaulted  roof. 
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with  its  bosses  and  corbels  in  carton  pierre,  and  gloomy  as  the  ancieni 
woodwork  from  which  they  had  been  modelled ;  the  black  and  white 
marble  floor,  with  skins  of  savage  beasts  laid  here  and  there ;  th< 
suits  of  mail  glimmering  in  the  firelight,  the  underling  not  yel 
having  brought  his  taper :  a  dismal  Udolpho-like  place  it  looked  a1 
this  horn*,  in  spite  of  the  chief  butler's  portly  presence. 

*A  parson,  I  suppose,'  mused  the  butler,  when  the  figure  o 
Malcolm  Forde  had  vanished  from  the  porch,  beneath  whose  shade? 
he  had  lingered  a  few  moments  to  look  back  into  the  house,  wonder 
ing  whether  amidst  all  this  pomp  she  was  loved  and  well  cared  for 
*  A  parson,  I  make  no  doubt.  What  a  rum  lot  they  are,  to  be  sure 
as  bad  as  ravens — hanging  about  a  house  where  there's  any  om 
dying.  One  would  think  they  went  pardners  with  the  undertaker 
Let's  have  a  look  at  his  pasteboai'd,'  he  continued  aloud,  while  th< 
gas  was  being  lighted.  *  The  Eeverend  Malcolm  Forde.  Why 
I'm  blest  if  that  isn't  the  chap  she  was  engaged  to  before  we  mar 
ried  her !  Fancy  his  coming  area-sneaking  here  while  his  Ludship'i 
out  of  the  way.* 

For  about  a  fortnight  after  that  evening  Mr.  Forde  sent  a  mes 
senger  to  Slogh-na-Dyack,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  to  in 
quire  about  Lady  Paulyn ;  and  the  reply  being  always  to  the  efiec 
that  her  ladyship  was  progressing  favourably,  he  comforted  himsel 
with  the  idea  that  all  danger  was  past,  and  finally  told  the  mes 
senger  that  he  need  go  no  more.  His  own  residence  at  DunaUei 
was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  Mr.  McKenzie  writing  cheerily  from  diver 
Belgian  towTis,  where  he  and  his  family  were  enjoying  the  glorie 
and  pleasures  of  continental  travel,  on  an  economical  scale ;  bu 
writing  still  more  cheerily  of  his  approaching  return  to  the  home 
nest. 

'After  all,  my  dear  Forde,  there's  no  place  like  our  own  wee  pai 
lour;  and  there's  nothing  in  the  way  of  foreign  kickshaws,  partridge 
with  stewed  pears,  and  the  Lord  knows  what,  that  I  relish  as  much  a 
a  sheep's-head  or  a  few  broth.  And  I  think  my  wife's  potato-sou 
beats  your  potage  a  Vltaliennc  or  your  puree  aux  pois  hollow.  Th 
hills  about  Spa  are  a  poor  business  compared  with  Argyleshire ;  an 
if  it  wasn't  for  being  covered  with  firs,  would  be  paltry  beyond  com 
parison.  And  as  it  doesn't  do  for  a  white  choker  to  adorn  the  gaming 
table,  I  had  rather  a  dull  time  of  it,  and  was  glad  when  we  got  bac 
to  Liege,  where  the  churches  and  gun  factories  are  unapproachable 
I  saw  some  wood-carving  about  the  choir-stalls  that  would  have  sc 
your  ritualistic  mouth  watering,  only  that,  now  you've  given  youi 
self  up  to  foreign  missions,  you've  turned  your  back  upon  that  kin 
of  thing.* 

ilalcolm  Forde's  time  at  Dunallen  was  nearly  ended ;  thank  Go 
the  peril  had  passed !     He  could  leave  her  with  a  heart  that  wa 
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almost  at  peace  ;  for  by  this  time  he  had  schooled  himself  to  accept 
bis  fate — the  lot  out  of  God's  hand — and  to  pray  in  humility  and 
hope  for  her  ultimate  happiness. 

Thus  came  the  last  day  but  one  of  his  service  at  Dunallen.  He 
had  been  at  work  from  early  in  the  morning,  goinp;  from  dwelling  to 
dwelling — dwellings  which  were  chiefly  of  the  cottage  order — taking 
leave  of  people  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  dear  in  the  short 
space  of  his  ministration  among  them ;  promising  to  remember 
them  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  in  compliance  with  their 
desire  that  he  would  sometimes  think  of  them  when  he  was  far 
away.  He  answered  them  with  a  somewhat  mournful  smile,  think- 
ing of  that  other  memory  which  would  cleave  to  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

There  was  weeping  and  wailing  in  all  these  humble  habitations 
ftt  the  prospect  of  his  departure.     Mr.  McKenzie  was  a  good  man 
«nd  a  kind,  they  all  protested  warmly;  and  Mrs.  McKenzie*s  potato- 
soap  and  honest  barley-broth  kept  soul  and  body  together  in  many  a 
household  through  the  bleak  long  winter ;  but  Mr.  McKenzie  wasn't 
Jike  Mr.  Fcjrde.     He  had  a  little  dry  way  of  talking  to  folks,  and 
<Jidn't  enter  into  the  very  thoughts  of  poor  bodies  like  his  substitute. 
^or  could  he  preach  so  fine  a  sermon  as  Mr.  Forde;  a  strong  point 
with  these  critical  Caledonians. 

His  day's  labours  were  ended  at  last.  He  had  trodden  the 
l^^ather-clad  hills  he  loved  so  well  for  the  last  time ;  had  taken  his 
l*^Bt  look  at  Slogh-na-Dyack's  white  towers ;  and  he  sat  by  his  soli- 
^*3r  hearth  thinking  how  very  soon  he  should  have  left  this  well- 
*^own  land  to  resume  his  work  among  a  strange  people. 

Not  unhopefully  did  he  look  forward  to  new  toil,  new  anxieties. 
The  eager  thirst  of  conquest,  which  urges  the  missionary  as  it  urges 
the  warrior,  had  grown  somewhat  languid  with  him  of  late ;  he 
^ould  not  feel  quite  the  old  enthusiasm.  *  I  go  to  reclaim  the  lost 
^Uiong  a  strange  people,'  he  thought,  *  while  the  soul  that  I  love 
^st  on  earth  may  be  perishing ;  the  soul  that  I  might  have  trained 
to  such  a  high  destiny.' 

He  had  letters  to  write — much  still  to  do  before  leaving  Scot- 
land; but  he  sat  by  the  lonely  fireside  in  the  gloaming,  lost  in 
melancholy  thought.  The  neat  little  maid-servant  came  to  ask  if 
she  should  bring  the  lamp ;  but  he  told  her  no,  he  liked  the  fire- 
light.    '  It  is  a  pleasant  light  for  thinking  by,  Meg,'  he  said. 

A  pleasant  light,  perhaps ;  but  his  thoughts  were  not  pleasant. 
He  tried  to  confine  them  to  the  actual  business  of  his  life,  the  work 
that  lay  before  him  in  the  future;  but  they  would  not  be  directed. 
They  clung  with  a  passionate  regret  to  the  scene  he  was  about  to 
leave.  They  hung  around  the  white-walled  chateau ;  they  wandered 
in  and  out  of  those  unkno^vn  chambers  where  Elizabeth  lived ;  they 
would  not  be  diverted  from  her. 
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'  If  rIic  were  well  iind  happy  it  would  bo  difforent,'  be  said  to 
himself,  in  polfexcnlpttlion. 

He  But  flti  till  the  chiipel  I'lock  bad  stmck  nine.-  The  Ofltober 
night  wan  blusterous,  wild  ^st»  rattling  the  winctow-frftmesi  ind 
rustling  tho  ivy  with  a  f^Tiesouie  nnil  ghoatly  aonnd,  u  of  diaem- 
bndicd  !«onIa  striving  for  admittance.  The  moon  was  np,  and  bj  flta 
and  starts  emerged  from  a  stormy  sea  of  blackest  clouds,  lighting  Vf 
tho  wild  landscape,  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  was  doriiig 
one  of  these  sudden  bursts  of  moonlight  that  Mr.  Fotde,  happening 
suddenly  to  look  up,  saw  a  strange  figure  outside  his  T>'indow;  a  tat6 
white  as  the  moonlight,  peering  in  at  him  through  the  glass.  For 
a  moment  he  looked  at  it  iu  dumb  wonder,  taking  it  fjr  tho  embodi- 
ment of  his  own  troubled  fancies,  a  more  Tisionarj  creature;  U 
if  that  melancholy  sound  of  the  ivy  leaves  against  the  glass  bad 
made  itself  a  shape  out  of  the  shadows. 

It  was  very  real,  however.     A  hand  tapped  upon  the  pane,  wiA 
a  himied  imperious  tapping.     He  got  up  from  bia  cbair,  and  weai  ^ 
OTcr  to  the  window. 

Great  Heaven !  it  was  that  one  woman  whose  image  sbsotlMd 
his  every  thought ;  it  was  Elizabeth ! 

'Let  nic  in!'  she  cried  piteonaly,  in  tones  that  soeraod  stnngO 
to  him  ;  stranger  even  than  her  presence  in  that  spot.  He  opooed 
tho  window  aofily. 

'  I  will  come  round  to  the  door  and  let  you  in,'  be  said ;  '  fiir 
Heaven's  sake  what  has  hapj^ened  ?' 

'  Only  that  I  have  cheated  them  all  at  last,'  sh«  said,  looki&g 
at  him  with  wild  beseeching  eyes ;  '  I  have  broken  loose  from  wj 
bondage.    0,  Malcolm,  you  will  not  let  them  take  me  back  again?* 

Honiothing — an  unutterable  indefinable  something— in  her  tones 
and  looks  stnick  him  with  a  sharper  pain  than  he  had  felt  even  yet; 
though  almost  all  his  thoughts  of  her  had  been  pain.  He  ruabed 
across  the  room,  and  the  tiny  hall  beyond  it,  to  the  door,  only  a  Cw 
paces  from  the  nindow  by  wliich  she  stood.  He  opened  it  quidi^, 
went  out  into  the  wintry  night,  and  found  her  still  rapping  impt' 
tiently  upon  the  pane,  as  if  she  had  not  beard  or  comprehended 
what  he  said  to  her. 

She  was  clad  in  some  loose  long  garment  of  the  dressing-goini 
species,  and  had  a  shawl  llimg  carelessly  over  her  shonlden ;  W 
neither  hat  nor  bonnet.  Her  long  rippling  hair  fell  looBely  aboot 
her,  mixed  with  the  folds  of  her  shawl. 

'  Dear  Lady  Paulyn,'  he  said  vor}-  gently,  'what  could  ban  in- 
duced you  to  come  here  at  such  Tin  hour?  Good  Heavens!  yon  ban 
surely  not  walked  ?'  lie  added  hastily;  looking  down  the  long  moon- 
lit road,  where  there  was  no  vestige  of  any  vehicle. 

'  Yes :  I  have  come  all  the  way  on  foot,  and  alone.  I  WH 
afraid  at  first  that  I  might  not  find  you;  but  there  was  some  instJDct 
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led  me  right,  I  think.  Sometimes  I  saw  you  a  little  way  before  me 
in  the  moonlight,  and  yon  turned,  now  and  then,  and  smiled  and 
beckoned  to  me.  Your  smile  drew  me  after  you.  Why  do  you  live 
80  far  off,  Malcolm  ?  you  were  so  much  nearer  at  Hawleigh.  I  re- 
member that  morning  I  came  to  see  you,  only  to  find  you  gone — it 
seemed  so  short  a  walk ;  but  to-night  it  was  like  walking  on  for  ever 
and  ever.' 

'Come  into  the  house,'  he  said,  in  a  curious  half-muffled  voice, 
a  deadly  fear  rending  his  heart.  '  Gome  into  the  warm  room,  Eliz- 
abeth ;  you  are  shivering.' 

*  Not  with  cold,'  she  said  hastily ;  *  with  fear.' 
'Fear!  of  what?' 

*  That  they'll  follow  me,  and  take  me  away  from  you.  They'll 
guess  where  I've  come,  you  know ;  as  you  and  I  are  engaged  to  be 
married.  My  horrible  jailers  will  hunt  me  down,  Malcolm  ;  Hilda 
at  their  head.  Hilda,  who  is  the  worst  of  all — not  rough  and  cruel 
with  her  hands  like  the  others — but  cruel  with  her  cold  watchful 
eyes  that  are  looking  me  into  my  grave.' 

What  was  this  ?  the  delirium  of  fever  ?  He  had  been  told  that 
the  fever  had  passed,  that  she  was  almost  well.  They  had  deceived 
him  evidently ;  they  denied  his  right  to  know  what  progress  she 
made  towards  recovery  or  towards  death.  They  had  mocked  him 
vdth  their  lying  messages. 

He  put  her  shawl  round  her,  and  drew  her  into  the  house.  He 
could  keep  her  here  long  enough  for  her  to  rest  and  refresh  herself, 
irhile  a  messenger  went  to  Slogh-na-Dyack  to  fetch  a  carriage  to 
convey  her  home.  This  was  obviously  his  duty.  She  had  talked 
wildly  of  her  jailers ;  she  had  entreated  him  not  to  deliver  her  up 
to  them ;  yet  his  first  act  must  needs  be  in  a  manner  to  betray  her. 
His  duty  was  clearly  to  restore  her  iato  the  hands  of  her  friends. 

That  wild  horror  of  Hilda  and  of  her  nurses  could  but  be  the 
raving  of  delirium.  They  were  doubtless  kind  enough  in  their  way 
— even  if  it  were  not  the  kindest  way — only  hired  service,  or  the 
task-work  imposed  by  duty.  It  was  common  for  these  poor  fever- 
distracted  souls  to  exhibit  a  horror  of  their  best  friends — to  fly  from 
them  even  as  she  had  fled.  No,  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do 
but  to  restore  her  to  her  own  home — to  that  lonely  pile  which  had 
seemed  to  him  so  darksome  and  gloomy  a  habitation  that  autumn 
twili^t  when  he  crossed  its  threshold  for  the  first  time. 

He  led  her  into  the  parlour,  where  pine-logs  and  sea-coal  were 
burning  cheerily,  led  her  into  the  ruddy  home-like  light,  her  weary 
head  resting  on  his  shoulder :  as  it  had  never  rested  since  the  night 
when  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  let  all  the  scheme  of  his  ex- 
istence drift  away  from  him  upon  the  floodtide  of  passion.  He 
placed  her  in  the  big  easy-chair  by  the  hearth,  removed  her  shawl, 
damp  with  the  night  dew,  and  then  planted  himself  by  the  opposite 
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idc  of  the  mautelpieco,  watching  her  with  grave  anxiety,  thinking 
oren  in  this  sad  niomcnt  liow  fair  a  picture  she  made  in  the  firelight, 
a  sad  forlorn  face  with  troubled  eyes,  b.  listless  fiyuro  half-ahroaded 
in  a  veil  of  golden-browu  hair.  If  it  were  his  duty,  as  be  felt  it  waa, 
to  communicate  with  her  friends,  there  was  time  enough  to  dispatch 
his  mei<senger.  He  wanted  her  to  speak  a  little  more  clearly  fitst, 
to  discover  the  full  significance  of  her  fcai'. 

She  sat  for  some  minutes  in  silence  staring  absently  at  the  fire, 
with  a  half  smile  upon  her  face,  as  if  exhausted  by  ber  long  walk, 
and  feeling  a  physical  satisfaction  in  mere  warmth  and  rest.  Then, 
after  what  seemed  to  Malcolm  a  very  long  pause,  she  looked  slowly 
round  the  room,  still  smiling,  ami  this  time  with  more  meauing  in 
her  smile. 

'  How  pretty  your  room  looks  in  the  firelight !'  sbo  said  in  her 
old  light  tone,  which  smote  biui  to  the  heart  at  such  a  time.  '  Bat 
your  rooms  are  always  pretty,  with  books  and  things — much  prettier 
than  my  grand  rooms,  crowded  with  pictures  and  gilding  and  fineiy, 
and  a  hundred  colours  that  make  my  oyes  ache  to  look  at  them,  I 
like  this  sober  brown-looking  parlour,  like  an  interior  by  Rem- 
brandt, This  is  the  first  time  that  I  liave  been  in  any  room  of 
yours  since  I  came  to  you  that  morning  at  Hawleigh.  But  we  were 
not  engaged  to  be  married  in  those  days  V  she  added,  smiling  inoo- 
ucntly  up  at  him,  as  if  she  were  saying  the  most  reasonable,  the 
most  natural  thing  in  this  world. 

'Our  engagement!'  be  said  graTcly,  'that  is  an  auld  sang, 
and  came  to  an  end  long  ago.  Let  us  talk  of  the  future.  Lady 
Paulyn,  not  of  the  past.' 

She  watched  him  as  he  spoke,  with  a  curious  look,  as  if  she  saw 
him  talking  without  hearing  what  he  said. 

'  It  was  before  WG  were  engaged,'  she  wont  on,  pursuing  her 
own  line  of  thought.  '  How  soon  are  we  to  be  married,  ^lalcohn  ? 
When  we  are  married  you  can  take  me  away  from  that  dreadfol 
room,'  with  a  shudder,  'that  horrid  room  where  I  lie  awake  night 
after  night  watching  the  candle  burn  slowly  down— O,  how  slowly  it 
bums  !— and  the  reflection  of  the  flame  in  the  shining  oak-panel. 
It  was  clever  of  me  to  find  out  that  about  the  candle,  wasn't  it  ? 
They  took  away  my  watcii,  and  got  tired  of  telling  me  what  o'clock 
it  was,  or  were  too  unkind  to  do  it ;  and  then  I  thought  of  King 
Alfred  and  the  candles,  and  knew  by  their  burning  when  morning 
had  nearly  come.' 

Ho  sighed — a  heartbroken  sigh — and  sat  domi  by  her,  taking 
her  hand  gently,  'Dear  Lady  Paulyn,'  he  began,  with  a  sli-cas 
upon  the  name,  '  I  want  to  decide,  with  your  help,  what  we  had 
better  do.  This  long  dreary  walk  must  have  tired  you  so  much. 
You  have  been  very  ill — ' 

She  tamed  upon  him  sharply,  with  flashing  eyes.    '  Do  not  say 
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tkt  to  ine/  she  cried  angrily ;  ^  that  is  what  all  the  doctors  said : 

•  Dear  lady/you  have  been  very  ill  ;'*  talking  to  me  in  their  sooth- 
ixg  sugary  tones^  as  if  they  were  reasoning  with  a  baby  in  arms. 
I  told  them  that  I  was  not  ill — that  I  was  quite  as  well  as  I  haa 
«Ter  been  in  my  life — only  that  I  wanted  to  be  let  out  of  that  hideous 
x-oom,  to  go  out  upon  the  hills,  to  come  to  you,  Malcolm/  with 
sudden  tenderness. 

*And  you  see  I  was  right/  she  went  on,  after  a  little  pause. 

*  If  I  were  ill,  do  you  suppose  I  could  have  walked  ever  so  many 
xniles  ?  and  I  came  along  almost  as  fast  as  the  wind.  I  ran  part  of 
^le  way.     Could  I  do  that  if  I  were  ill,  Malcolm  T 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  his  head  turned  away  from 
ber  and  from  the  firelight,  his  face  quite  hidden.  The  first  sound 
^lat  broke  that  silence  was  a  smothered  sob. 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 

*  Malcolm,  why  are  you  unhappy  about  me  ?  Don't  you  under- 
stand that  I  am  not  ill  ?  What  does  it  matter  to  us  if  all  those 
doctors  talk  nonsense  ?  You  can  send  them  all  away  when  wc  are 
naamed.' 

*  Elizabeth,'  he  said  with  tender  earnestness,  taking  her  thin 
cold  hand  in  his,  and  holding  it  while  he  spoke, — alas,  there  was  no 
sign  of  bodily  fever  in  that  poor  little  hand !  it  was  that  greater 
fever  of  the  mind  which  he  perceived  here,  with  supreme  anguish, — 
'  Elizabeth,  there  is  a  kind  of  illness  in  which  the  mind  is  the  chief 
Boftrer,  an  illness  of  which  it  seems  to  me  the  best  means  of  cure 
ve  in  the  hands  of  the  patient,  and  not  the  doctor.  Patience  and 
f^signation,  dear,  are  the  means  of  cure  which  God  has  given  to  us 
^*  If  anything  has  made  you  unhappy,  if  anything  has  disturbed 
your  peace  of  mind,  pray  to  Him  for  help,  for  consolation,  for  cure. 
They  will  come,  Elizabeth ;  believe  me,  they  will  come.* 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  there 
^ere  something  in  his  words  that  made  her  thoughtful.  He  was 
«e  first  person  who  had  ever  spoken  to  her  of  her  mind,  who  had 
^tt  boldly  told  her  that  all  was  not  well  there.  The  doctors  had 
fiifipered  at  her,  and  tut-tuted  and  patted  her  gently  on  the  head,  as 
if  she  had  suddenly  gone  backward  in  years  and  become  a  child  of 
two.  They  had  made  pretty  little  affectionate  speeches  of  a  sugar- 
plum fiishion,  never  giving  her  a  direct  answer  to  her  eager  questions, 
putting  off  everything  blandly  till  to-morrow,  till  she  began  to  think 
tte  Older  of  the  universe  was  changed,  and  time  was  all  to-morrow. 
^  then  they  left  her  to  lie  on  her  bed  and  wonder  from  dawn  to 
^'^o^f  from  night  till  morning,  and  to  weave  strange  romances  in 
m  ever-working  brain,  for  lack  of  any  reality  in  her  life  except  the 
horrible  reality  of  the  room  she  hated  and  the  nurses  who  ill-used 
her.  But  this  was  part-and-parcel  of  the  magical  process  of  isola- 
^a  whereby  she  was  to  recover  her  wits. 
Tbud  Sunu,  Vol.  I.  F.S.  Vol.  XXI.  ^ 
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'  There  is  uotbing  the  matter  with  my  mind,'  she  saiil.  '  Wliut 
Bhoald  there  he  the  matter  now  that  I  am  with  you,  and  bftp)iy? 
There  never  was  anything  tbe  matter  with  me  except  th«  sUenl 
terror  of  that  room,  and  those  rough-handed  women  who  stared  it 
me,  and  worried  me  from  morning  till  night  with  medicines  ui 
messes,  jellies  and  heeftcas  tind  things,  making  beliere  that  I WBS 
ill.  But  you  won't  give  mo  back  to  theni^you  won't  let  themtikt 
me  away  from  you  ?  Promise  me  that,  Malcolm  ;  mind,  you  must 
promise  me  that,'  half  rising  from  her  ehair  and  clinging  to  him. 

'  My  dearest,  do  not  ask  me  to  make  an  impossible  promise.  I 
have  no  alteinative.  It  is  my  duty  to  restore  yon  to  your  irienib. 
You  cannot  remain  here ;  and  where  can  you  so  properly  be  ai  in 
your  own  bouse  ?  Try  to  think,  Elizabeth,  what  the  world  would 
say  if  it  knew  that  you  wished  to  leave  your  husband  and  yout  o"ii 
proper  borne  !' 

'  My  husband!'  aha  repeated  with  a  cold  laugh — '  my  hnsboni! 
That  is  what  Hilda  said  to  me  one  day.  The  nurses  talk  of  my  de- 
lusions ;  why,  there  can  be  no  delusion  bo  wild  as  that !  As  if  I  coaU 
have  any  other  husband  than  yon,  Malcolm,  after  that  night  is  the 
vicarage  garden  when  I  almost  asked  you  to  marry  me.  My  bns- 
baud  !  Go  back  to  my  husband,  go  away  from  //on  to  my  hnsbnnil! 
"What,  Malcolm,  are  you  going  to  talk  nonsense  like  ail  the  rest?' 
she  asked,  looking  round  her  with  a  helpless  bewildered  air.  '  I  bepn 
to  think  that  every  one  in  the  world  is  going  mad  except  myself.' 

'  Elizabeth,  if  you  would  only  try  to  remember.  It  is  quite  trot 
that  old  promise  was  mMe,  dear,  and  you  and  I  were  to  be  togetiier 
all  our  lives.  But  Providence  has  ruled  otbenvise.  A  foolish  mis- 
take of  mine  divided  us,  and  then,  after  a  little  while,  you  found  »B- 
other  lover  whose  constancy  and  devotion  must  have  gained  yow 
gratitude  and  esteem,  if  not  your  love,  for  you  married  him.  Be- 
member,  Elizabeth,  you  are  the  wife  of  Lord  Paulyn.  Ton  «** 
affection,  duty,  obedience,  to  him,  and  you  are  hound  to  go  back  W 
tbe  shelter  of  his  roof.  If  it  seems  dismal  and  strange  to  ywi  "bilo 
you  are  so  ill,  dear,  be  assured  that  fancy  will  pass  away.  Oulf 
pray  for  God's  help,  pray  to  Him  to  banish  all  evil  fancies.' 

'  Evil  fancies  !'  she  cried,  staring  at  him  with  wide-open  wonJa" 
ing  eyes,  and  an  expression  that  was  half  [lerplexity,  half  contemi* 
for  his  persistent  folly.  '  You  are  like  the  rest,  Malcolm,  mMi 
mad !  How  dare  yon  say  that  I  am  married !  bow  dare  you  say^ 
I  have  ever  been  false  to  you  I  Good  heavens,  have  I  not  thongi' 
uf  you  without  ceasing  since  the  first  night  of  our  engagement,  th*' 
night  when  we  stood  by  the  vicarage  gate,  Malcohn,  aiid  yon  W- 
fossed  you  loved  me  ?  I  did  wring  that  confcssiou  fi-om  you  st  last; 
and  0,  how  prond  it  made  me,  as  if  I  bad  tamed  a  Uon  and  msile 
him  lie  down  at  my  feet !' 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  momentsi  looking  down  at  ti»  flw  Witt 
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ft  happy  Binfley  placidly  happy  iu  that  supreme  egotism,  that  carious 
self-concentration^  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  lunacy,  as  if 
linng  over  again  that  hour  of  triumphant  love,  the  hour  iu  which 
she  had  proved  that  passion  may  be  stronger  than  principle  even  in 
a  good  man's  breast. 

*  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  of  husbands!*  she  cried,  with  a  little 

hoist  of  anger.     '  There  is  a  man  at  Slogh-na-Dyack  who  ill-treated 

me,  hurt  me  with  his  strong  cruel  grasp,  dragged  me  away  from  the 

window  when  I  wanted  to  escape  to  you.     He  is  not  my  husband. 

Yon  won't  send  me  back  to  him,  will  you,  Malcolm  ?     0  God,  you 

eoold  not  be  so  cruel  as  that !    If  you  knew  how  I  watched  day  after 

day,  night  after  night,  before  this  chance  came,  before  I  could  get 

away  from  that  hateful  room !    They  kept  my  door  locked  in  my  ovm. 

house — think  of  that,  Malcolm — the  door  locked  upon  me  as  if  I  had 

been  a  refractory  child !    I  watched  them  to  find  out  where  they  put 

ike  keys  of  the  two  doors.     But  they  would  not  let  me  see,  and  it 

Its  only  to-night  for  the  first  time  that  I  cheated  them.     They 

woe  both  out  of  the  room — no  one  there,  not  even  Hilda^  my  arch 

oemy,  who  has  tried  to  poison  me.     Yes,  Malcolm,  you  vnH  not 

Uiere,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  her  face — only  I  have  refused  to  eat, 

ttd  baffled  her  that  way.    I  have  refused  to  touch  anything  for  days, 

tiQ  they  forced  me  to  swallow  their  abominable  messes,'  with  a  look 

tf unutterable  disgust,  'bending  over  me  with  their  odious  breath,  and 

dotehing  me  wilJ^  their  great  hot  hands.     Malcolm!'  starting  up 

fivm  her  chair,  and  appealing  to  him  passionately,  with  outstretched 

iands,  *  swear  that  you  will  not  give  me  back  into  their  power ! 

Kili  me  if  you  like,  if  you  have  quite  left  ofi"  loving  mo,  if  I  am  no 

itse  to   the  world  or  you — kill  me,  Malcolm;    death  from  your 

lunds  would  not  be  painful — but  don*t  send  me  back  to  that  locked 

>OQm !     Good  heavens,  why  do  you  stand  there  looking  at  me  like 

that?  Are  you  afraid  of  them,  afraid  of  Hilda  Disney,  afraid  of  that 

(tony  cruel  man  you  call  my  husband  ?' 

*  What  am  I  to  do  ?'  he  cried,  not  yet  able  to  master  even  his 
<>wn  thoughts,  at  sea  on  a  stormy  ocean  of  doubt  and  pity  and  love 

.  t&d  honour.  To  see  her  thus,  beautiful  even  in  the  utter  wreck  of 
i^eason,  loving,  humble,  confiding,  the  pride  that  had  been  her  blemish 
•xtingniflhed  for  ever — to  see  her  thus,  casting  herself  upon  his  love, 
tppeding  to  his  manhood,  and  yet  to  feel  himself  powerless  to  help 
her  in  the  smallest  degree,  unable  to  stand  for  a  moment  between 
W  and  her  sorrow — this  was  an  ordeal  beyond  the  worst  peril  of 
Ids  wanderings,  beyond  the  circle  of  yelping  savages,  the  fire  kindled  at 

1^  feet,  which  he  had  considered  among  the  possibilities  of  his  career. 
He  constrained  himself  by  a  supreme  effort  of  his  troubled  mind 
toeotttemplate  the  situation  calmly,  as  if  he  had  been  interested  only 
in  his  priestly  character,  called  upon  to  advise  or  direct  in  such  an 
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*  No/  he  exclaimed  at  last ;  '  yon  shall  not  go  back  to  Slogh-na- 
Dyack,  if  I  can  prevent  it.' 

She  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  a  wild  passionate  cry,  as  of  a  soul  released 
from  purgatory. 

'  Thank  God !'  she  cried.  '  0, 1  knew  that  you  would  not  send 
me  back !  Let  me  stay  with  you,  Malcolm;  let  me  follow  you  in  all 
/our  wanderings.  Do  you  think  I  feai*  hardship,  or  famine,  or  weari- 
ness, where  you  are  ?  Let  me  teach  the  little  children  in  those  say- 
age  lands.  Children  have  always  lovedme,  and  Ithem.  Remember  how 
I  nursed  the  children  at  Hawleigh.  Let  me  go  with  you,  Malcolm. 
I  will  be  anything  you  order  me  to  be,  a  slave  to  work  for  those 
wretched  people,'  with  a  faint  shudder,  as  if  she  had  not  yet  oyercome 
her  idea  of  the  general  commonness  of  the  missionary  order.  *  I  will 
endiu*e  everything — toil,  danger,  death — if  you  will  let  me  be  with, 
you.* 

He  did  not  answer  her,  except  with  a  long  look  of  sorrowfuM. 
tenderness — parting  the  loose  hair  gently  from  her  forehead  with  ^ 
protecting  touch,  which  was  curiously  different  from  the  patronising^ 
pattings  of  the  faculty — contemplating  her  with  a  deploring  tender^ 
ness.  He  could  not  answer  her.  To  reason — to  attempt  to  awakezis 
dormant  memories — seemed  useless.  The  doors  of  her  brain 
shut  upon  the  story  of  her  wedded  life.  It  was  not  in  his  powa: 
to  recall  her  to  a  sense  of  her  actual  position — to  rend  the  y( 
which  shut  out  the  realities — leaving  her  soul  in  a  fool's  paradise 
dreams. 

He  had  arranged  his  plan  of  action  meanwhile.  He  rang  fox 
the  lamp,  and  the  honest  Scottish  lassie,  entering  with  the  lights^ 
moderator,  beheld  with  obvious  consternation  the  figure  of  a  hiys 
with  pale  face  and  disordered  hair,  clad  in  a  long  purple  garmen'fcy 
slashed  and  faced  with  satin — a  garment  such  as  Maggie  the  houB^' 
maid  had  never  looked  upon  before,  a  garment  fastened  with  cordB 
and  tassels,  which  the  lady's  restless  fingers  knotted  and  unknotted 
again  and  again  while  Maggie  stared  at  her. 

'  Tell  your  brother  to  saddle  Trim,'  said  Mr.  Forde,  in  fai^ 
quietest  manner  ;  *  I  want  a  message  taken  to  the  railway  station 
at  Ellensbridge.' 

He  looked  at  his  watch  thoughtfully.  No,  it  would  hardly  ^ 
too  late  to  send  a  telegram  from  that  small  station. 

*  Ye'Il  no'  be  sending  the  night,  Mr.  Forde,'  said  the  girl,  'the 
station'Il  be  shut.' 

*  No,  it  won't,  Maggie.  Tell  your  brother  to  get  the  pony  retiij 
this  minute.     And  then  come  back  to  me  for  the  message.' 

He  took  the  lamp  to  a  desk  on  the  other  side  of  the  rooiDf 
where  he  had  the  blank  forms  for  telegrams  and  all  bnsioess 
appliances,  and,  without  farther  deliberation,  wrote  the  f<rflovi»g 
message : 
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*  Malcolm  Forde,  Dunalleii,  Argyleshire,  to  Gertrude  Luttrell, 

Hawleigh,  Devon,  England, 

*  Your  sister,  Lady  Paulyn,  is  dangerously  ill.  Come  at  once 
to  this  place.     A  case  of  urgent  necessity.     Telegraph  reply.' 

He  filled  another  form  with  almost  the  same  words  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Cheyenix,  Eaton -place  South.  And  having  delivered  these 
to  Maggie,  with  strict  injunctions  as  to  haste  and  care  in  the  manner 
of  transmitting  them,  he  began  to  consider  how  soon  either  of  these 
women  could  reach  that  remote  spot.  It  was  too  late  for  Mrs. 
CheYenix  to  leave  town  by  the  limited  mail.  She  could  only  arrive 
at  Dnnallen  upon  the  following  night,  just  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  sending  of  the  telegram.  And  during  that  interval  how  was  he 
to  protect  Elizabeth  firom  her  natural  protectors — from  people  who 
had  an  unassailable  right  to  the  custody  of  this  helpless  creature  ? 

His  only  hope  lay  in  the  chance  that  they  might  not  guess 
where  she  had  gone ;  yet  he  hardly  dared  hope  as  much  as  that, 
when  Miss  Disney  knew  that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
^nbtless  knew  that  he  had  once  been  Elizabeth's  betrothed  hus- 
hand.  His  first  thought,  the  telegrams  being  dispatched,  was  to 
^d  her  a  fitting  refuge.  He  had  friends  enough  in  the  cosy  little 
hiU-side  colony,  friends  who,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
phrase,  would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  him,  though 
thej  had  only  known  him  seven  weeks.  He  debated  for  a  little 
while — a  very  little  while — for  moments  were  precious,  and  he  had 
^^Iieady  lost  much  time,  and  then  decided  upon  his  plan  of  action. 
^0  ancient  maiden  ladies,  his  devoted  admirers,  lived  in  a  snug 
little  villa  hardly  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  manse — friendly  Scotch 
l^es,  upon  whose  kindness  and  singleness  of  heart  he  could  rely. 
With  these  two  ladies  he  might  find  the  fittest  shelter  for  the  forlorn 
*^^  who  had  cast  herself  upon  his  care.  Lodged  safely  here,  she 
'''^ht,  perhaps,  escape  pursuit  for  a  little  while — just  long  enough  to 
l^ing  the  friends  of  her  girlhood  round  her,  so  that  she  might  at  least 
We  her  sister  by  her  side  when  she  went  back  to  Slogh-na-Dyack. 

'Wrap  your  shawl  closely  round  you.  Lady  Paulyn,*  he  said. 
*I  am  going  to  take  you  to  a  house  where  you  can  sleep  to-night — 
^  friends  who  will  taJ^e  care  of  you.' 

'  Friends  !'  she  cried;  '  I  have  no  friends  in  the  world  but  you. 
I^t  me  stay  here — with  you.  0,  Malcolm,  you  are  not  going  to 
Bend  me  away  after  aU  ?' 

*  I  am  not  going  to  send  you  back  to  the  people  you  fear — as  I 
believe  without  reason.  I  am  going  to  put  you  in  the  charge  of  two 
good  friends  of  mine — ^kind  old  Scotch  women,  who  will  be  very  good 
to  you.' 

*  I  want  no  one's  goodness,'  she  exclaimed  impatiently.    '  Why 
can  I  not  stay  here  with  you  ?' 


wn.*^! 
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'  It  is  qiiita  impossible.' 

'  But  wby  ?' 

'  BecansG  yon  have  a  husband  and  a  liouse  of  yonr  own,*) 

She  shook  her  head  Angrily.  '  He  is  madder  than  the  rest,'  e 
mattered. 

'  And  I  should  do  very  wrong  to  detain  yon  here.  I  fear  thi 
if  I  Aid  my  duty,  I  ahotild  at  once  communicate  with  your  hoasehi 
at  Slogh-na-Dyack.' 

'Yon  will  not  do  that !"  she  cried,  starting  up,  and  clinging 
bis  arm. 

'No,  Elizabeth,  I  cannot  do  that — against  yonr  wish.  I  v 
see  you  placed  in  safe  hands,  and  perhaps  to-morrow  one  of  yc 
sisters,  or  your  aont,  may  be  here  to  protect  yon.' 

'  One  of  my  sisters,'  she  rejieated  dreamily.  '  I  should  like 
haye  Blanche  with  me.     1  was  always  fond  of  Blanche.' 

'  Come,  then.     The  leBs  time  we  lose  the  better,' 

He  went  out  into  the  hall,  she  following  him,  and  theoce  to  1 
garden,  in  front  of  the  manse.  He  gave  her  his  arm  as  they  wi 
out  into  the  windy  road,  white  in  the  moonlight,  but  they  I 
scarcely  crossed  the  boundary  when  she  gave  a  shrill  scream  a 
darted  back  towards  the  house.  Two  women,  one  tall  and  gan: 
looking,  were  standing  in  the  road,  a  few  paces  &om  a  brougbs 
which  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  them. 

The  tall  woman  advanced  to  meet  Mr.  Forde,  the  other  ran  bi 
to  the  carriage,  and  exclaimed  to  some  one  inside,  •  We've  fon 
her,  Miss  Disney,  we've  found  her!' 

'  What  do  yon  want  ?'  asked  Malcolm,  his  heart  sinking  witl 
sickness  as  of  death  itseK.  Vain  had  been  bis  hope  of  patting  hi 
self  between  her  and  the  people  to  whom  she  belonged. 

'  That  lady,'  said  the  female  grenadier,  pointing  to  Ehtabei 
who  stood  in  the  porch  watching  them,  '  Lady  Paulyn.  It  WM  M 
Disney  told  us  to  come  here  to  look  for  her.' 

'  Yes,"  said  Hilda,  who  had  alighted  from  the  brongbai 
'and  if  you  had  been  honest  enough  to  tel!  me  of  Lady  Panlji 
escape  at  the  time  it  occurred,  instead  of  three  hours  afterwards 
should  have  been  here  ever  so  long  ago.  I  daresay  you  rememi 
me,  Mr.  Forde,'  she  added,  turning  to  Malcolm,  '  I  met  yoo 
luncheon  one  day  at  Hawleigh  Vicarage.  My  name  is  Disney, 
am  Lord  Paulyn's  cousin,' 

'  I  remember  you  perfectly.  Miss  Disney.' 

'  I  am  sorry  we  should  meet  again  under  such  lamentable  drcni 
stances.  You  have  of  course  perceived  poor  Lady  Paulyn's  s 
condition  ?     Has  she  been  here  long  ?' 

'  A  little  more  than  an  hour,  I  should  think.  What  made  y 
snppose  that  she  would  come  here  ?' 

Hnda  iesitated  a  little  hefore  replying. 
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'Because  yon  are  about  the  only  person  she  knows  in  this 
neighbourhood.' 

'An  isolated  position  for  any  woman  to  occupy/  said  Malcolm, 
'  and  I  should  imagine  eminently  calculated  to  depress  the  spirits  or 
even  to  unsettle  the  mind.' 

'Lady  Paulyn  had  my  society  and  her  husband's,  sir;  and  I 
do  not  believe  solitude  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  melancholy 
state  of  her  mind.' 

'She  has  a  strange  aversion  to  returning  to  Slogh-na-Dyack/ 
said  Mr.  Forde,  '  and  a  horror  of  her  nurses,  perhaps  a  natural  feel- 
ing in  her  delirious  state.  Now  I  have  friends  here ;  two  simple- 
iniiided  kindly  old  ladies  who  would  be  very  glad  to  take  charge  of 
l^er  for  a  few  days.  You  might  remain  with  her,  if  you  pleased;  and 
joxx  could  by  that  means  withdraw  her  from  a  place  about  which  she 
l^s  such  an  unhappy  feeling.' 

He  did  not  want  to  give  her  up  to  them  without  a  struggle,  yet 
leason  told  him  any  struggle  would  be  useless.  Miss  Disney's 
inflexible  face,  looking  at  him  sternly  in  the  moonlight,  was  not  the 
^^ce  of  a  woman  to  be  turned  from  her  own  set  purpose  by  an  appeal 
that  might  be  made  to  her  compassion. 

*  I  could  not  possibly  sanction  such  an  extraordinary  proceed- 
u^,'  she  said.  *  Lord  Paulyn  is  away  from  home,  and  in  his  absence 
I  feel  myself  responsible  for  his  wife's  safety.  I  cannot  forgive 
ihe  nurses  for  their  shameful  neglect  this  evening.' 

'There's  no  being  up  to  the  artftdness  of  'em,'  said  the  tall 
^niise.  *  This  evening  was  the  first  time  the  key  of  that  door  was 
•^er  out  of  my  own  keeping,  owing  to  my  having  torn  my  pocket, 
Uid  not  liking  to  trust  to  it,  and  put  that  blessed  key  in  a  little 
^biny  jar  on  Uie  mantelpiece.' 

*  Will  you  ask  my  cousin  to  come  to  the  carriage,  Mr.  Forde  ?' 
"^d  Miss  Disney  with  a  business-like  air ;  '  we  need  not  lose  any 
>nore  time.' 

'  You  had  better  come  into  the  house  for  a  little  while  and  talk 
^  her  quietly.  There  is  no  occasion  to  let  her  feel  she  is  taken 
•^"^ck  like  a  prisoner.' 

Hilda  complied  rather  unwillingly,  and  Mr.  Forde  led  the  way 
^  the  porch,  where  Elizabeth  stood  waiting  the  issue  of  events. 
'  You  are  not  going  to  give  me  up,  are  you  ?'  she  asked. 
'  I  have  no  power  to  detain  you.' 

'  Then  you  are  a  coward!'  she  cried  passionately.  *  Is  this  what 
^n  have  come  to  since  the  age  of  chivalry,  when  a  man  would 
Wap  among  lions  to  pick  up  a  woman's  glove  ?  You  go  among  the 
Wthen ;  you  brave  the  rage  of  savages,  their  tortures,  their  poi- 
soned arrows,  their  flames  !  Why,  all  that  they  say  you  have  done 
can  be  nothing  but  lies,  when  you  are  afraid  to  oppose  her,'  point- 
ing contemptuously  to  Miss  Disney. 
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'  Elizabeth,'  he  said  earnestly,  trying  to  pierce  the  confusion  oi 
her  mind,  '  there  are  social  laws  stronger  than  fire  or  sword,  anc 
the  law  that  gives  a  woman  to  her  husband  is  the  strongest  of  thenr — ^ 
all,  for  it  is  a  divine  law  as  well  as  a  social  one.  I  dare  not  com^^ , 
between  you  and  those  who  have  the  best  right  to  protect  you. 
But  I  can  interfere  to  redress  your  wrongs  if  they  are  &lse  to  theL 
trust.  I  do  not  stand  by  unconcerned  in  this  matter.  Whereyt 
you  are,  at  Slogh-na-Dyack  as  well  as  in  this  house,  I  shall 
interested  in  your  welfare ;  at  hand  to  give  you  all  the  help  I  a 
give,  counsel  and  consolation  as  a  minister  of  God's  word,  or  advi< 
as  a  man  of  the  world.  I  have  telegraphed  to  your  sisters  and  yoi 
aunt,  and  I  feel  little  doubt  they  will  be  with  you  to-morrow  nighl 

*A  most  uncalled-for  interference,'  said  Hilda  disdainfall  j, 
'  The  doctors  have  forbidden  any  intercourse  between  Lady  Paul^tii 
and  her  relations.' 

'  What,  do  the  doctors  choose  the  time  when  she  has  most  n&  ^si 
of  familiar  friends  and  old  associations  to  cut  her  off  from  th^m 
altogether  ?     Wise   doctors.  Miss  Disney !     Common  sense  a^zid 
natural  affection  suggest  a  better  system  of  cure  for  a  mind  ill    fit 
ease.' 

'  You  may  pretend  to  know  more  than  scientific  men  who  ha-ve 
made'  this  malady  the  study  of  their  lives,'  replied  Hilda;  *l>ii* 
however  that  may  be,  I  can  only  tell  you  that  should  the  Miss 
Luttrells  be  so  foolish  as  to  come  to  Lord  Paulyn's  house  uninvi't^^ 
by  him,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  see  their  sister.' 

*  We  will  see  about  that  when  they  are  here.' 

Elizabeth  stood  between  them   silently.     A  vacant  look  Ix^^ 
stolen  over  the  pale  melancholy  face.     She  uttered  no  farther 
monstrance,  no  farther  upbraiding,  but  went  with  Hilda  unresistinj 
apathetic,  or  half  unconscious  where  she  was  being  taken.    The 
ful  flame  had  died  out  into  darkness.     She  was  a  creature  with^o"*^^ 
a  mind ;  submissive,  indifferent ;  to  awaken  by  and  by  to  a 


of  her  imprisonment  and  to  vain  anger  and  fury,  like  a  wild  anii3t>^ 
that  has  been  netted  while  it  slept. 
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A  TRAMP  THROUGH  DARTMOOR 


No  one  can  be  deemed  acquainted  with  his  native  land  until  he  has 
seen  the  royal  forest  of  Dartmoor.  It  is  a  comer  of  England  abso- 
lutely unique,  a  barren  waste  set  in  the  centre  of  the  most  fertile 
and  highly  cultivated  country,  possessing  a  climate  and  natural  fea- 
tures of  its  own;  untamed — we  might  almost  add,  untamable. 
Easily  accessible  from  all  sides,  its  extent  is  not  more  than  a  three- 
days'  walk  in  any  direction,  and  during  that  time  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  very  fsur  examination  of  its  chief  sights  by  a  little  judicious 
consideration  beforehand.  The  following  pages  are  intended  to  sim- 
plify the  process.  By  way  of  approaching  the  moor  at  the  most 
usual  point  from  which  pedestrians  enter,  we  will  start  knapsack  on 
back  and  stafif  in  hand  down  the  picturesque  Fore-street  of  Exeter, 
and  so  over  the  Exe  river  up  the  ridge  of  hills  on  its  right  bank,  all 
of  them  commanding  fine  views  of  the  cathedral  city  of  the  West. 

While  plodding  up  these  hills  it  is  worth  while  gaining  a  general 
idea  of  Dartmoor.  Devon  is  celebrated  for  the  mild  temper  and 
amiable  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  and  yet  it  is  a  peculiarly  stony- 
hearted country.  In  an  artistic  point  of  view  this  central  district 
of  Dartmoor  is  well  described  by  De  la  Beche  as  '  an  elevated  mass 
of  land,  of  an  irregular  form,  broken  into  numerous  minor  hills, 
many  crowned  by  groups  of  picturesque  rocks  provincially  termed 
tors,  and  for  the  most  part  presenting  a  wild  mixture  of  heath,  bog, 
rocks,  and  rapid  streams.'  A  better  idea,  however,  will  be  gained 
of  it  by  conceiving  a  vast  plain  of  liquefied  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar, 
which  on  slowly  cooling  has  been  sunk  into  rolling  depressions  and 
every  here  and  there  upheaved  as  lofty  eminences,  through  the  peaks 
of  which  fantastic  piles  are  thrust  for  wind  and  weather  to  play 
upon,  and  render  still  more  grotesque.  This  granite  district  is, 
save  in  the  case  of  these  last-mentioned  tors,  thinly  covered  with  a 
carpet  of  heather  and  furze,  the  depressions  being  marshy  peat-bogs, 
impassable  in  wet  weather ;  few  or  no  trees  can  face  the  winds  that 
tear  across  it  in  winter,  while  from  its  elevations  acting  as  condensers 
of  the  Atlantic  mists,  the  climate  is,  even  for  the  West  of  England, 
exceptionally  damp  and  rainy.  Its  borders  may  be  popularly  bounded 
by  Oakhampton  on  the  north,  and  by  Bovey  Tracey,  Ivy-bridge,  and 
Tavistock  at  the  other  cardinal  points.  Thus  Dartmoor  may  roughly 
be  calculated  to  extend  about  twenty  miles  across,  and  twenty-two 
miles  bom  north  to  south,  and  to  contain  more  than  130,000  acres 
of  land.  Let  us  add,  that  its  beacons  and  tors  are  the  highest  eleva- 
tions south  of  Cader  Idris  and  Snowdon,  Helvellyn  and  Ingleborough. 
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Cosdon  Beacon  (1792  feet}  was  considered  the  highest  point  of 
Dartmoor  till  De  la  Beche  determined  Yes  Tor  to  be  2050  feet, 
and  Amicombe  Hill  to  bo  2000  feet  high.     The  whole  forest  of 

_  Dartmoor  lies  within  the  parish  of  Lydford,  which  is  by  far  the 
largest  in  a  county  of  large  parisheB.  It  was  the  king's  demesne  in 
Edward  the  Confessor's  time ;  but  afterwards  became  an  appanage 
of  the  Prince  of  Walea  as  Duke  of  Cornwall.  Though  it  was  a  forest 
in  William  the  Conqueror's  daj's,  its  bounds  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  accurately  laid  down  until  the  Perambulation  of  1238.  Full 
as  it  is  of  objects  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian,  the  naturalist,  and 
the  poet,  we  shall  sum  up  these  introductory  remarks  by  s  citation 
from  old  Eisdon's  Shccp^i/;  'In  this  forest  aro  three  remarkable 
thmga ;  the  first  is  a  high  rock  called  Crockem  Tor,  where  the  Par- 
liament for  Stannary  courts  is  kept ;  the  second  is  Childe  of  Pljin- 
Btock's  tomb  ;  the  third  is  some  acres  of  wood  and  trees,  that  are  a 
fathom  about,  and  yet  no  taller  than  a  man  may  touch  the  top  with 
his  hand,  which  is  called  Wistmou's  Wood.'  It  ought  to  be  added, 
that  as  Troy  had  its  bard,  so  Dartmoor  has  found  a  laureate  in  Car- 
rington.  His  verse  is  often  pleasing,  but  deals  too  much  with  the 
stupendous  and  subHme  to  suit  a  modem  and  simpler  taste. 

Eight  miles  from  Exeter  tho  upper  waters  of  the  Teign  are 
reached  at  Dunaford- bridge.  There  is  a  roadside  hostelry  ;  but  the 
hills  close  in  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  that  sonshine  cannot  strike 
it  during  the  three  winter  months.  The  Teign  itself,  when  in  Ml 
volume,  must  present  the  usnal  features  of  a  mountain  stream ;  bnt 
in  that  dryest  of  dry  summers,  1870,  it  was  shrunk  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  mere  brook.  A  philosophical  harvest-man  informed  us 
in  that  year  that  the  fish  used  to  be  more  plentiful  than  they  now 
are :  'It  zims  to  me  as  how  tho  old  uns  have  got  bigger  and  eaten 
the  httle  uns.'  If  this  be  so,  each  year  anglers  ought  to  provide 
themselves  with  stronger  tackle.  Tho  water,  like  most  moorland 
streams,  is  dark,  owing  to  the  peat  bods  through  which  it  finds  its 
way,  while  its  bed  is  composed  here  of  sheets  of  granite,  there  of 
red  and  dark  yellow  pebbles,  and  at  a  third  place  again  is  nothing 
more  than  a  heap  of  boulders,  flung  together  in  a.  confused  mass  ns 
they  were  left  by  the  last  flood ;  over  and  under  those  the  Teign 
forces  its  passage,  now  extending  itself  into  a  deep  sullen  pool,  then 
relaxing  into  a  gentle  murmuring  thread,  and  finally  leaping  over  a 
mimic  waterfall  only  to  resume  tho  previous  variations.  Wild  scenerj 
of  woodland,  with  occasionally  lofty  banks  clothod  to  the  summit  vntii 
trees,  hems  it  in,  and  renders  a  ramble  along  its  cotu-se  deligbtftd  to 
lovers  ef  nature.  British  camps  crowTi  the  summit  of  at  least  two 
beetling  cliffs  for  the  antiquarian ;  rabbits  and  rare  butterflies  ereiy- 
where  cross  the  path ;  while  botanists  may  discover  thickets  of  o»- 
munda  and  the  ba^iem,  and  splendid  tangles  of  the  i^'y-leaved  bell* 

^Jower.     Indeed  fern   and  heather  are   everj-where,   and  on  l^^H 
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elevated  boulder  in  the  stream  springs  a  cluster  of  the  mddy  hemp- 
nettle.  To  an  artistic  eye  these  upper  waters  of  Teign  possess  a  rare 
loyelinesB,  combining  sJl  the  most  beautiful  features  of  English  and 
Scotch  scenery.  Add  to  this  that  at  times  (as  at  Clifford-bridge  and 
Fingle-bridge)  the  stream  is  spanned  by  bridges  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque description,  and  the  granite  in  its  bed  piles  itself  up  in  famt 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  Horsham  Steps  near  Lustleigh,  and  every 
traveller  will  allow  that  the  banks  of  the  Teign  form  a  worthy  in- 
troduction to  Dartmoor. 

Drewsteignton  {i.e.  Druids  town  on  the  Teign,  according  to  those 
prehistoric  guide-books  that  yet  believe  in  Druids)  is  a  good  village 
to  dine  in,  particularly  for  hungry  mortals.  We  were  regaled  upon 
the  largest  beefsteak  ever  seen,  very  underdone,  three  inches  thick,  and 
served  on  a  huge  charger,  which  it  covered.  Goldsmith  might  have 
seen  it  when  he  told  Johnson  that  one  beefsteak  would  reach  from 
here  to  the  moon,  if  it  were  large  enough ;  and  we  mentaUy  hoped 
that  Dartmoor  mutton,  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much,  did  not 
correspond  to  its  beef  in  size.  The  finest  cromlech  in  Devon  is  to 
be  found  near  this  village.  The  flat  central  stone  is  computed  to 
contain  sixteen  tons  sixteen  pounds  of  granite,  and  is  elevated  seven 
feet  from  the  ground.  Probably  these  structures  were  used  for  sa- 
crificial purposes,  though  Polwhele  calls  this  '  the  sepulchre  of  a  chief 
Druid,'  and  Mr.  Chappie  (who  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  on  it) 
thinks  it  was  '  partly  designed  for  sciatherical  purposes.' 

Leaving  behind  the  tlu*ee  British  camps,  and  gazing  at  Wyddon 
Park  over  a  vast  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  dimly  descried 
from  the  immense  depth,  rushes  the  silver  foam  of  the  Teign,  one 
of  the  finest  mountain  paths  to  be  found  in  Devon  conducts  the 
tourist  to  Chagford.  Spite  of  the  attractions  of  its  church  and  of 
the  old  Tudor  inn,  within  whose  porch  Sidney  Godolphin  was  shot 
m  the  Civil  War,  we  shall  leave  the  guide-books  to  themselves  and 
phmge  boldly  into  Dartmoor  proper,  which  stretches  away  before  it 
into  purple  distance  and  rolling  tors.  Yes  Tor  and  Cosdon  Beacon, 
the  two  chief  elevations  of  the  moor,  are  rising  proudly  on  our  right, 
and  crushing  through  a  detachment  of  bracken  that  stands  breast- 
high  to  oppose  our  advance  on  '  its  ancient  solitary  reign,'  we  are 
at  once  blading  on  the  grateful  heather,  whose  pollen  flies  off  in 
white  clouds  at  every  step.  Soon  a  bog  is  avoided,  a  visit  made  to 
a  cairn,  a  slight  divergence  from  the  path  ensues,  and  lo,  we  have> 
entered  the  labyrinth  of  the  West  and  lost  our  clue !  Every  one 
ought  to  be  provided  with  a  compass  and  Ordnance  map  who  medi- 
tates crossing  the  moor ;  but  many  neglect  these  precautions.  The 
wisest  plan  in  such  a  case  is  undoubtedly  to  make  for  the  nearest 
abode,  whether  farmhouse  or  miner's  cabin.  It  was  our  good  fate 
to  fidl  in  with  a  miner  during  such  a  misadventure,  who  dwelt  just 
under  Grimspound,  and  volunteered  to  guide  us  there  by  the  shortest 
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path.  The  bi'oezps  blew  freshly  over  the  vast  expanse  before  na ; 
bees  hammed  in  the  heather,  a  sheep  sprung  up  startled  every 
now  and  then  before  ua,  or  a  hawk  hung  m  mid-air  soBpended  over 
its  prey.  Never  could  the  moor  look  more  lovely,  we  think,  than 
on  this  gtorions  summer  day.  Meanwhile  the  miner  amused  ub  by 
tales  of  the  'old  streamers'  (i.e.  the  Phteniciana  and  eai'ly  Roman 
settlers),  who  took  out  the  tin  from  the  smface  '  streams'  (lodes),  and 
left  him  and  hie  fellows  the  thankless  task  of  excavating  for  it  now. 
Everywhere  he  pointed  out  abandoned  mines,  where  heather  and 
yellow  hawkweed  were  fast  resuming  their  reign,  and  hiding  the  un- 
sightly heaps  of  shale  and  seoriffi  accumolated  by  man's  needs  or 
his  avarice.  But  the  subject  on  which  be  was  specially  crazed 
seemed,  of  all  things,  to  he  the  bird  called  a  puffin.  '  Did  you  ever 
see  one,  sir  '?  I  once  went  to  the  Isle  of  Puffins  and  saw  a  sight 
of  them.  They  do  say  there's  never  a  one  of  them  can  be  reared ; 
they  never  takes  a  bit  of  mate  after  they  be  caught,"  &c. ;  and  while 
resting  at  his  cottage,  he  fumbled  in  a  drawer,  and  produced  with 
much  triumph  a  child's  hook  adorned  with  cuts  of  birds,  and  never 
rested  till  he  had  found  a  pufSn.  Bidding  him  farewell,  a  jocose 
friend  observed,  as  we  breasted  the  bill  leading  up  to  Grimspouud, 
that  we  had  now  found  ourselves  a-pujin' .'  But  even  the  smallest 
of  jokes  is  well  received  on  a  walking  tour. 

Grimsponnd  is  impressive  more  &om  the  lonellnesB  of  its  situa- 
tion, and  the  associations  which  the  mind  conjures  np  on  seeing  it, 
than  for  anything  of  itself  at  the  present  day.  The  enclosure, 
formed  of  huge  granite  blocks  piled  up  with  a  base  varying  from 
twenty  to  ais  feet,  and  occupying  an  area  of  four  acres,  is  supposed 
by  those  antiquarians  who  yet  believe  in  Druids  and  their  mythical 
surroundings  to  have  been  a  colossal  temple  of  the  sun.  Descend- 
ing, however,  to  the  realms  of  common  sense,  and  taking  the  word 
'pound'  in  its  ordinary  ancient  meanmg,  the  site  resolves  itself  into 
an  enclosure  where  cattle  were  protected,  either  fi'om  enemies  or  the 
violence  of  the  weather ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  walled  village,  like  its 
analogues  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  There 
are  '  hut-circles'  (foundations  of  early  British  dwellings)  to  he  traeod 
all  around  within  its  circumference ;  a  space  is  left  which  may  hare 
formed  the  seat  of  judicature  and  political  counsel ;  a  spriug  still 
bubbles  up  even  in  the  hottest  summers  on  the  east  side,  and  opposite 
it  is  a  small  cromlech.  Granite  is  everywhere,  gray,  barren,  sternly 
grand.  The  ousels  flit  by  with  their  white -collared  throats,  a  few 
sheep  stand  in  groups  around  the  lonely  spot.  Taken  all  in  all, 
Grimspound  is  the  most  impressive  of  early  British  monuments  to  be 
fouud  in  the  country  after  Stonehenge  ;  it  is  the  English  Pompeii. 

From  these  remains,  over  Hamilton  Beacon  to  Widdecombe  ril- 
lage,  with  solitude,  heather,  and  granite  on  all  sides,  is  a  pleasant 
descent.     The  church  tower  here  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county. 
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mth  its  crocketed  pinnacles  and  battlements.  In  the  year  1638  an 
awM  tempest  broke  over  the  church  daring  service  time  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  the  congregation,  and  doing 
much  harm  to  the  fabric.  A  long  and  curious  account  of  it  may  be 
read  in  Prince's  Worthies,  or  on  a  tablet  inside  the  church,  in  some 
simple  verses,  the  composition  of  the  village  schoolmaster  soon 
after  the  accident.  Two  lines  will  be  enough  to  show  their  cum- 
brous length  of  feet ;  in  fact  they  are  an  actual  instance  of  ex  pede 
Hercules : 

*  In  token  of  our  thanks  to  God  this  table  is  erected, 
Who  in  a  dreadful  thunder-storm  our  persons  then  protected/  kc. 

The  occurrence  is  still  remembered  in  the  village  with  awe,  and 
divers  legends  are  told  of  the  foul  fiend's  riding  up  that  afternoon  on 
a  black  horse,  and  being  detected  by  the  goodwife  of  the  hostelry  as 
he  swallowed  some  cider,  which  went  hissing  down  his  throat !  The 
old  almshouse  here,  with  its  continental-looking  verandah  supported 
on  granite  pillars,  is  a  very  picturesque  feature  of  the  village. 

Ponsworthy,  which  is  the  next  station  on  the  road  to  Dart  Meet, 
much  resembles  an  Irish  village  in  its  squalor  and  the  abundance  of 
pigs,  which  are  seen  everywhere,  playing  with  the  children,  behaving 
with  becoming  gravity  in  the  houses  with  the  elders,  or  rioting  loose 
in  the  road.     From  here  to  Two  Bridges,  a  wilder  and  more  barren 
portion  of  the  moor  is  entered,  a  good  preparation  for  the  bleakness 
and  monotony  of  it  some  six  miles  farther  at  Prince  Town.     Most 
extensive  views  are  obtained  on  every  point  of  vantage,  wide  enough 
indeed  to  satisfy  the  broadest  of  Churchmen.     At  Prince  Town  is 
the  large  convict  prison,  which  was  originally  built  in  1805  to  hold 
the  French  captives  of  the  Peninsular  war.    Eight  miles  from  any 
Village,  with  inclement  mists  sweeping  over  it  from  the  surrounding 
X^aked  tors  of  granite,  it  cannot  be  called  a  cheerful  place,  nor  is  the 
Qrst  impression  removed  on  approaching  it,  and  beholding  gangs  of 
oonvicts  working  on  the  open  moor  outside  its  walls,  under  the 
^nard  of  prison  oflScers  armed  with  rifles  and  fixed  bayonets.     It  is 
admirably  adapted,  however,  to  the  corrective  purposes  it  is  designed 
to  fulfil;  admission  is  easily  procured  by  applying  to  the  governor. 
2t  presents  the  usual  features  of  a  large  prison,  the  cells  perhaps 
V)eing  somewhat  small  and  the  rations  somewhat  too  good  and  abun- 
dant. Rather  less  than  1000  convicts  were  incarcerated  here  on  our 
^viflit.     Occasionally  the  impulse  to  escape  seizes  one  when  he  is  at 
irork  on  the  moor,  but  he  is  speedily  captured  for  the  most  part ; 
some  few  years  ago,  however,  one,  favoured  by  the  drifting  mists, 
gave  leg-bail  to  the  officers,  and  escaped,  it  was  supposed,  to  the 
Cornish  mines,  where  he  has  ever  since  managed  to  defy  detection. 
We  gave  the  warders  due  notice  that  if  we  ever  came  to  reside  un- 
der their  care^  we  should  take  a  speedy  opportunity  of  testing  our 
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runuei-s.     Auytbing  would  be  better  than  daraa< 
na  GarriDgtoj]  singB, 

'etill  upon  tliceye 
Iq  dread  mnnotooy,  at  mom,  oooti,  eve. 


Eight  mileH  of  dreary  walking  over  the  roagheat  of  roads  brings 
delighted  traveller  to  the  beautiful  Bickleigh  Vale,  and  Tavistock, 
its  crown — a  very  vale  of  Cashmere,  after  the  Bcenes  he  has  lately 
walked  tbro'jgb.  Nothing  save  a  giiide-book  could  do  adequate  jus- 
tice to  its  beaatios.  Here  the  rail  is  agaio  reached,  which  booq 
brings  the  pedestrian  to  Plymonth  and  civilisation.  The  Utter  in- 
fluence was  magnificently  represented,  after  onr  tramp  in  1871, 
when  we  reached  the  Hoe,  by  the  splendid  new  ironclad,  the  Iron 
Duke,  which  was  cruising  majestically  outside  the  breakwater.  It 
was  a  comfort  to  remember,  amid  the  contending  clash  of  PruBsian 
and  French  arms,  that  one  discharge  of  her  guns  would  blow  out  of 
the  water  any  ship  afloat.  It  was  pleasant  too,  after  moorland  mut- 
ton and  clotted  cream  and  cider,  to  eat  fish  and  drink  ctaret  under 
the  shelter  of  the  Doke  ofComwaU.  Our  fanny  Mend  (whom  we 
invariably  take  with  ua  on  such  a  tramp),  recalling  his  legal  studies, 
asked  us,  '  Why  the  fish'  (a  very  fine  specimen  of  Torbay  trawling) 
'was  like  the  chief  authority  of  a  county  town,  say  the  mayor? 
Do  you  give  it  up?'  'Yes,'  we  replied  resignedly.  'Well,  be- 
cause he  is  a  corporation  sole.' 

We  have  now  rapidly  penetrated  in  a  north-westerly  diiectioo 
tlu'ough  tho  heart  of  Dartmoor.  This  is  tbo  route  whidb  a  tourist 
will  find  most  convenient,  as  well  aa  fullest  of  the  typical  sights  of 
the  moor.  These  we  have  only  touched  cursorily,  as  a  sajuple  of 
what  a  pedestrian  may  find  for  himself  on  any  part  of  the  moor. 
Those  gifted  with  an  artistic  eye  must  needs  be  delighted  with  the 
cloud  scenery,  the  wild  sunsets,  the  vast  purple  plains  of  this  soli- 
tude ;  and  though  no  mode  of  seeing  the  country  is  so  satisiactory, 
token  all  in  all,  as  walking  through  it,  a  great  deal  of  its  beauty  and 
many  snatches  of  bis  old-world  grandeur  may  be  detained  from  the 
top  of  the  coaches  which  now  traverse  it  every  summer.  The  only 
drawback  to  these  is  the  dust.  At  Merivale-bridge  and  sever^ 
other  places,  British  antiquities  occur  for  the  arcbiBologist ;  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  as  in  every  granite  country,  is  always  solid 
and  ancient ;  while  the  farms  and  cottages  of  Dartmoor,  most  of 
them  built  centuries  ago,  are  weathered  and  lichen- stained,  forming 
admirable  objects  for  the  pencil.  Many  of  our  rarer  British  plont^ 
are  found  on  the  moor  {as  any  Flora  will  show),  and  the  botauist 
will  find  grasses  and  the  cryptogamic  families  abundantly  represented. 
Needless  to  say  the  ornithologist  deems  the  moor  a  perfect  hontiug 
ground ;  the  waders  alone  that  have  been  taken  on  it  form  almost 
an  exhaustive  list  of  that  fiunily  of  birds  in  Britain,  Tha  I 
_ »^:- 
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raptores  too  have  been  frequently  captured  in  its  savage  recesses. 
In  short,  Dartmoor  possesses  mental  food  for  all  tastes,  and  each 
one  may  ride  his  hobby  over  it  without  fear  of  interruption.    A  hunt 
after  the  soorces  of  the  Dart  river  at  Cranmere  Pool,  where,  like 
the  Nile,  it  conceals  its  fountains,  or  a  walk  through  the  beautifully* 
wooded  Holne  Chase,  presents  peculiar  features  of  its  own.     We 
have  often  been  minded,  with  nothing  heavier  than  a  fishing-rod  and 
a  tin  of  Australian  beef,  to  seize  a  week  of  summer  weather  and 
ntmble  over  the  moor  at  random,  sleeping  by  night  on  a  couch  of 
heather,  by  the  side  of  a  watch-fire.     It  would  be  curious  to  taste 
the  del^hts  of  '  camping  out*  with  railways  but  a  few  hours  from 
most  points.     With  a  pony  and  a  small  tent  such  an  expedition 
Would  be  still  more  delightful.    But  whenever  and  wherever  a  pedes- 
trian tempts  the  moor,  let  him  provide  himself  with  a  waterproof 
coat.     R^  falls  daily  during  most  of  the  year,  and  even  when  it 
does  not  rain  there  is  abundance  of  treacherous  mist.     He  must 
&lso  be  specially  careful  of  the  bogs,  'the  stables  of  Dartmoor/  as 
tliey  are  locally  called.    The  stoutest  of  bachelors  might  well  quail 
before  encountering  the  alternative  of  the  Dartmoor  proverb  : 

*  He  that  will  not  happy  be 

With  a  pretty  girl  by  the  fire, 
I  would  he  were  a-top  of  Dartmoor 
A-stugged  in  the  mire/ 

Lydford  Castle  and  Childe's  Tomb  are  connected  with  pleasing 
;^oetic  legends,  while  time  and  space  would  fail  for  recounting  even 
^  tithe  of  the  superstitious  lore  of  the  district.  Giant  Dart  and  the 
leader  of  the  Wish  hounds  still  preserve  a  precarious  vitality  with 
^lie  peasants.  The  Dart  itself  may  yet  be  addressed  in  the  old 
l^igubrious  couplet, 

*  River  of  Dart,  river  of  Dart, 
Every  year  thou  claimest  a  heart/ 

-And  if  no  accident  occurs  in  its  full  torrent,  scarcely  a  winter  passes 
"^thout  some  benighted  wanderer  being  lost  in  the  snow.  If 
Dartmoor  is  very  lovely  in  summer,  it  possesses  its  stem  side,  and 
^ew  would  willingly  encounter  a  December  storm  on  its  heights. 

This  autumn  very  many  will  make  its  acquaintance  at  the  time 
of  the  Manoeuvres,  and  the  brilliant  colours  and  the  bustle  induced  by 
*  war's  magnificently-stern  array,'  even  in  these  piping  times  of  peace, 
will  greatly  enhance  the  charms  of  the  moorland  scenery.  It  is  de- 
voutly to  be  hope4  that  no  over-eager  officer  will  lead  a  troop  of 
cavalry  at  full  charge  into  a  bog,  and  that  even  one  luckless  tourist 
may  not  be  swallowed  up  in  such  an  unromantic  quag,  to  cast  a 
gloom  upon  the  spectacle.  No  more  suitable  ground  for  learning 
tactics  and  campaigning  could  have  been  discovered  in  England, 
lying  as  it  does  so  well  away  from  civilisation,  and  yet  so  close  to  it. 
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Its  approaches  too  admit  of  every  kind  of  manoBUTring,  and  will  de- 
mand much  skill  on  the  part  of  those  who  conduct  the  mimic  war- 
fare. It  is  understood  that  the  whole  district  has  been  thoroughly 
surveyed  this  spring  by  engineer  officers,  so  that  maps  and  guide- 
books in  abundance  will  probably  be  published ;  a  result  of  the  cam- 
paign which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  future  tourists.  This  paper 
is  only  intended  to  point  out  briefly  the  character  of  the  moor  and 
its  natural  productions,  and  to  remind  visitors  that  it  is  a  comer  of 
England  abounding  m  varied  interests.  No  one,  we  are  weU  assured, 
will  leave  it  without  feeling  that  he  has  possessed  himself  of  many 
pleasant  memories  to  sweeten  working  days,  and  without  acknow- 
ledging that  a  trip  near  home  may  possibly  be  found  quite  as  enter- 
taining as  a  hurried  scramble  over  the  Continent,  amongst  hungry 
tourists  and  greedy  hotel-keepers.  We  may  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  Mr.  Cook  maldng  any  arrangements 
for  a  week's  trip  through  Dartmoor. 

M.  G.  WATKINS,  M.A. 
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Chapter  ym. 
'  For  look  you,  sir,  you  know  not  which  way  you  shall  go.' 

*  T'M  glad  I've  seen  you  before  I  went  in/  said  John,  beginning 
J.  hurriedly  to  speak  before  Edward  could  arrange  his  ideas,  and 

whilst  he  was  yet  hesitating  to  encounter  the  cruel  task  before  him. 

'  I'm  glad  I've  seen  you ;  because  it's  probable  I  may  save  a  very 
painful  scene — a  scene  that  would  be  very  painful  to  me,  I  assure 
you ;  yes,  indeed,  very  painful.  I  assure  you  I  will  feel  it  very  much.' 
Here  John's  face  assumed  an  expression  of  extreme  sensibility  and 
self-compassion. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?'  cried  Edward  hoarsely. 

*  Well,  my  dear  sir,  I've  been  thinking  very  painfully  over  the 
matter, — prayerfully,  too,  I  might  say,'  said  John,  throwing  a  rapid 
glance  at  Edward  to  see  how  he  took  it ;  '  and  I  have  very  reluct- 
antly indeed,  in  fact  with  great  violence  to  my  own  feelings — being, 
as  you  know,  a  man  of  very  tender  feelings — but  I  have  come  to  the 
conlnsion,  reluctantly,  as  you  may  know — ' 

'Well,'  said  Edward,  looking  in  a  dazed  way  at  his  face. 
•  WeU— ' 

'  That  it  won't  do.  My  engagement  with  your  sister  must  be 
broken  off.  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  bear  it,  indeed,  for  I  was  very 
deeply  attached  to  her — very.  A  most  excellent  young  woman,  and 
calculated  to  make  any  one  happy  and  comfortable  in  the  highest 
degree.  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  feel  the  disappointment ;  but  there 
are  considerations  higher  than  those  of  mere  earthly  affection;  there's 
the  duty  I  owe  my  parents  and — and  my  godfather.  All  my  pro- 
spects in  life  depend  upon  them,  all  my  chance  of  the  living  of  Pump- 
Teixd  BmazMs,  Vol.  L  F.B.  Yol.  XXJ.  "^ 
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trisaint,  besides  the  legacy  I'm  sore  to  have.     Now,  Edward,  as  a 
datiful  son,  I  ask  yon,  how  can  I  go  against  that  ?' 

'  You  told  us  your  father  approved/  said  Edward  in  a  faint  Yoice. 
He  realised  the  situation  now.  Heavens !  was  this  the  man  at  whose 
feet  they  must  crawl,  whose  mercy  and  forbearance  they  were  bound 
to  implore  ? 

'  So  he  had,  in  a  way.  I  hadn*t  given  him  all  the  particulars, 
and  perhaps  I  wasn't  explicit  enough  as  to  your  position,  and  so  on. 
But  when  my  father  and  my  godfather — Sir  PantUn  Jones,  you  know, 
baronet  and  member  of  parliament — when  khey  came  to  see  the  house 
you  lived  at,  and  all  that ;  and  really  it  hadn't  struck  me,  but  when 
I  come  to  look  at  it,  I  see  that  it  would  be  a  descent  now,  wouldn't 
it,  from  Sir  Pantlin  Jones  of  Pumptrisaint  to  Hulse  of  Ebbsfleet 
Wharf?  Well,  I  told  them  your  father  was  a  wharfinger,  but  it 
seems  that  the  drain-pipes  upset  my  godfather.  I  begged  of  them 
to  see  Lucy,  who  is  such  a  sweet  girl  that  they  couldn't  help  being 
pleased  with  her.  But  it  was  no  use.  He's  so  impatient,  is  Sir* 
Pantlin.  '*  John,"  he  said  to  me,  "  by ,  if  you  marry  a  brick- 
layer's daughter,  I'll  disown  you  for  ever." ' 

'  0,  he  said  that,  did  he  ?'  cried  Edward,  white  with  suppressed^ 
passion,  his  sense  of  helplessness  and  powerlessness  making  his  rages 
glow  all  the  more  fiercely.     *  And  what  did  you  say  V 

'  What  could  I  say,  my  dear  fellow  ?  I  did  try  to  explain  thai 
they  were  pipes  and  tiles,  and  not  bricks,  that  your  father  dealt  in^ 
and  that  very  respectable  people  sold  such  things  in  London;  but  it; 
was  not  a  morsel  of  good.' 

*  Then  you  mean  to  say — ' 

'  I  want  you  to  take  this  letter  to  your  sister.  Break  it  to  hex' 
AS  gently  as  you  can,  my  dear  fellow,  for  I  daresay  she'll  feel  it  ai^ 
much  as  I  do ;  only  give  her  to  understand  that  this  is  final ;  and^ 
ask  her  to  pity  me.' 

*  Pity  you,  you  infernal  scoundrel!' 
'  What !'  shouted  John. 

*  You  lying  cozening  scoundrel  /' 

The  word  roused  all  the  fiery  blood  of  the  Welshman.  With  the 
back  of  his  hand  he  smote  Edward  in  the  mouth,  and  in  a  moment 
his  lips  were  streaked  with  blood.  With  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
Edward  returned  the  bufifet  with  a  left-handed  blow,  delivered  b(p 
straight  and  true  that,  as  Jones  threw  back  his  head  to  avoid  it,  i1^ 
fell  upon  him  just  under  the  right  ear,  so  that  he  dropped  heaviljT 
to  the  ground. 

The  candle  had  fallen  over  in  the  scufiie ;  all  was  silent  after  th9 
first  crash  of  the  fall  of  the  man,  and  all  was  dark. 

'John!'  cried  Edward,  in  alarm.  'John,  have  I  hnrt  you? 
where  are  you?  what  are  you  doing?  Speak  to  me;  for  Heaven's 
sake,  speak !' 
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There  wasn*t  a  word  in  reply.    Not  a  sound  to  be  heard,  except 
the  howling  and  scratching  of  the  big  dog  np-stairs. 

'  John,  John  !'  said  Edward,  stooping  over  him,  and  taking  hold 
of  his  arm,  *  what  have  I  done  to  yon  ?' 

The  arm  dropped  down  limp  and  flaccid.  There  was  no  flatter  of 
breath  or  whisper  of  life  in  the  body  lying  there.  With  trembling 
l^Aste  Edward  felt  for  the  match-box,  and  tried  to  strike  a  light.  The 
Q^tch  flared,  spattered,  went  oat.  His  hands  were  wet  with  some 
^Bcid  fluid ;  he  couldn't  wipe  it  off.  He  got  a  light  at  last.  The 
feeble  flame  of  the  candle  disclosed  the  body  of  Jones  lying  prone  and 
^eless ;  its  head  rested  in  a  small  pool  of  blood.  The  head  had  struck 
against  the  triangular  edge  of  the  iron  vice.  It  was  impossible  that 
the  life  should  have  gone  out  of  a  strong  man's  body  on  such  small 
provocation.  It  was  a  swoon  he  was  in;  he  would  recover  pre- 
^^nUy.  But  it  was  awful,  too,  to  see  the  stillness  of  the  body. 
^I^here  was  a  tremulous  flutter  of  the  nether  lip  for  a  moment — was 
^\  the  sign  of  returning  life  ?  No ;  rather  the  last  struggle  of  ex- 
piring nature.  For  after  that,  the  features  took  a  terribly  set  and 
'^d  look,  the  expression  that  only  the  master  Death  can  limn. 

Edward  held  his  face  between  his  hands.  What  was  this  gulf 
^at  had  opened  beneath  his  feet,  that  had  cut  him  off  in  a  moment 
^m  all  the  hopes  and  desires  of  life  ?  Had  this  curse  then  indeed 
descended  upon  him,  this  fatal  irrevocable  curse  ?  No,  it  was  an  evil 
dream,  a  vision.     But  there  was  blood  upon  his  hands — blood  ! 

'Edward,'  cried  a  sweet  soft  voice,  the  voice  of  his  sister  call- 
^  to  him  from  afar,  *  are  you  there  ?     Where  is  John  ?* 

•I  don't  know.' 

Setween  all  his  past  life,  bright  and  honourable,  and  the  dark 
iJ^Ocial  future  awaiting  him,  there  was  now  this  invisible  barrier, 
^^  Ae  words,  the  words  of  the  unhappy  prototype  of  all  bloodstained 
^^^—' I  know  not.' 

Chapter  IX. 

*  Plen  m7  soul,  how  full  of  oholere  I  am,  and  trempling  of  mind  I* 

The  Reverend  John  Jones  had  occupied  lodgings,  during  the 

J"*^^  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  SaveaU's,  in  Fins- 

^^^•circus,  a  locality,  be  it  said,  much  more  airy  and  cheerful  than 

^^^^co.   It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  mistress  of  the  house 

?^  a  Welshwoman.     Her  husband  was  a  little  atomy  of  a  man, 

^^o  was  agent  to  some  slate  company  in  North  Wales.  She  herself 

^^%  a  buxom  woman,  clever,  tidy,  and  very  clean.     She  was  really 

^w^  to  have  as  a  lodger  the  son  of  the  archdeacon.     She  was  not  a 

^Urchwoman  herself;  she  attended  a  Welsh  chapel,  whence  was 

^tved  a  distillation  of  all  the  strong  faiths  in  which  her  country- 

^n  delight;  nevertheless,  she  respected  much  the  dignitaries  of 
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the  EBtabliahmeBt.  Little  Evan  Morris,  her  hnsbnnd,  was  a  a 
ing  radical — would  have  people  vote  against  their  landlorda,  and 
generally  fly  in  the  face  of  their  bread-and-butter ;  but  Gwen  waa  a 
careful  prudent  woman,  who  looked  forward  to  returning  to  Pump- 
trisaint  some  day,  and  despised  such  vagaries. 

The  archdeacon  was  a  tall  bony  man,  who  always  wore  an  ample 
black  frock,  which  seemed  glossy  enough  in  Wales,  but,  Bomebow 
or  other,  looked  rather  dusty  in  London — a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
about  which  was  a  perpetual  black  band,  also  harbouring  the  dust. 
He  had  a  brown  weathered  face,  dark  vagae  eyes ;  a  pleasant  smile 
■was  generally  hovering  about  hia  mouth.  Sir  Pantlin  Jones  showed 
a  seamed  but  fresb-Iookiug  apple  face,  wore  always  a  gray  suit  and 
a  blue  bird's-eye  necktie,  limped  a  httle  in  his  gait,  and  swore 

'  De-ear,  it's  the  archdeacon  and  Sir  Pantlin  !'  cried  Mrs.  Morris 
as  she  opened  the  door.  '  Well,  indeed,  and  who  would  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  ?     Come  in,  do !' 

'  We've  come  to  breakfast  with  my  son,'  cried  the  archdeacon, 
after  he  bad  shaken  bands  with  Mrs.  Morris  ;  '  we're  not  puttiug 
you  out  in  any  way,  I  hope  ?' 

'Name  o'  goodness,  no;  hut — '  Here  Mrs.  Morris's  fece 
clonded  over,  and  she  fell  into  a  state  of  great  perplexity.  '  Come 
in,  do,  and  sit  down!'  she  cried  at  last,  her  face  clearing  for  a 
moment  as  she  led  the  way  into  the  sitting-room.  She  carefully 
dusted  the  seats  of  two  chairs  with  her  apron  and  left  her  guests  to 
their  own  devices,  whilst  she  proceeded  to  take  counsel  of  her 
thoughts. 

John  Jones,  her  lodger,  had  not  come  homo  the  night  before. 
She  didn't  think  much  of  that ;  he  might  have  stopped  out  with  some 
friends;  Mrs,  Morris  knew  the  ways  of  young  men  too  well  to  feel 
decided  alarm.  But  his  father,  would  he  not  bo  angry?  And  Mrs. 
Morris's  first  impulses,  despite  her  careful  ways,  were  always  on  the 
side  opposed  to  law  and  authority.  No,  she  thought,  she  had 
better  send  a  note  by  special  messenger  to  Ebhsfleet  Wharf,  saying 
that  the  Reverend  John  Jones's  father  had  come  to  breakfast,  and 
asking  if  he  had  been  staying  there  for  the  night,  or  if  Mr.  Hulse 
tneiv  where  he  was.  It  would  not  take  ten  minutes  to  run  to  Lower 
Bridge-street  and  back;  in  the  mean  time,  her  lodger's  friends 
must  wait  patiently. 

This  they  did  at  first,  looking  at  the  engravings  on  the  wall :  a 
lithograph  of  Aberdovey  Pier ;  a  distempered  view  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  with  the  schooner  Mary  Ann,  port  of  Aberystwitb,  Thomas 
Jones,  master,  110  tons  register,  floating  thereon  in  great  pride; 
a  small  portrait  of  Parch  Evan  Evans,  a  shining  light  oftheCalvinist 
faith  ;  and  a  large  one  of  Sir  Watkyns,  bis  lady,  his  horse,  and  a 
few  favourite  hounds,  which  oecnpied  a  conspicuous  post  of  bouoor 
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OTCf  the  fireplace.  Sir  Panilin  soon  became  impatient  and  rang 
ihe  belL  Nobody  answered  it,  and  then  he  began  to  swear.  The 
arehdeacon  polled  him  np  sharp. 

'  Do  yon  remember  in  whose  presence  yon  are  ?  Come,  come. 
Sir  PaniUn/  he  cried,  '  it  may  be  all  very  well  at  Pomptrisaint, 
bat  it  won't  do  in  London.' 

'That  reminds  me/  said  Sir  Pantlin,  'of  a  story  my  grand- 
fiither  used  to  tell.     Ood  bless  me,  what's  the  matter  ?' 

For  here  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  girl  ran  in,  fair  to  see, 
but  Teiy  white  and  eager-looking ;  she  came  up  to  his  father  (to 
John's  bther)  and  took  him  by  the  hand. 

*  Ton  are  John's  father,  I  know ;  0,  tell  me  where  he  is ! 
Where  did  you  leave  him  ?' 

'  Why,  he's  here,  of  course ;  these  are  his  rooms.  Bless  me, 
what—' 

'  Indeed  he's  not  here,  archdeacon ;  he  didn't  come  home  last 
night,  and  I  sent  to  Mr.  Hulse's  to  see  if  they  knew  where  he  was. 
This  is  Miss  Hulse  cariod  anwyl !'  cried  Mrs.  Morris,  appearing 
hot  and  flustered,  her  bonnet  stuck  upright  on  her  head. 

'How  very  unaccountable!'  cried  the  archdeacon;  'he  left  us 
in  Piccadilly  at  eight  o'clock  last  night,  saying  that  he  was  going 
home,  and  asked  us  to  breakfast  with  him  at  nine.  What  can  be 
the  matter  ?  You  say,  young  lady,  that  you  have  seen  or  heard 
nothing  of  him  ?' 

*  Only  the  bell  !*  cried  Lucy ;  '  only  the  bell !  I  heard  his  ring 
&t  the  door,  but  there  was  nobody  there,  and  from  that  moment  I 
feared  that  something  had  happened.'     Lucy  began  to  sob. 

'I  can't  understand  it,'  said  the  archdeacon,  turning  quite  pale 
and  flaccid.     '  What  shall  we  do  ?' 

*  Stay,  here  is  an  open  letter,'  cried  Sir  Pantlin,  '  lying  on  the 
^le;  read  it,  Jones,  it  may  throw  light  upon  the  affair.' 

The  archdeacon  took  it  up  and  read  it ;  it  was  the  letter  ad- 
^^ising  Jones  of  the  dishonour  of  the  bill  to  which  his  name  had  been 
foiged. 

The  father  groaned  heayily ;  for  the  moment  he  thought  that 

^  was  explained — that  his  son,  OYcrwhelmed  with  embarrassments 

^^  which  his  father  was  ignorant,  had  either  absconded  or  com- 

*^tted  suicide ;  but,  looking  again  at  the  letter,  he  saw  that  there 

^^^  written  across  it  in  his  son's  untidy  scrawl :  '  This  is  either  a 

^tmpid  hoax  or  a  base  forgery.' 

'I  think,'  said  the  archdeacon,  looking  round  wildly — '  I  think 
^6*d  better  send  for  the  police.     Don't  go,  young  lady ;  we  shall 
^^uire  your  assistance.' 

'  Yes,'  cried  Sir  Pantlin.     '  Run,  Mrs.  Morris,  give  my  com 
^Utnents — Sir  Pantlin's  compliments — Sir  Pantlin  of  Pumptrisaint, 
^^  compliments — to  the  nearest  magistrate,  and  Teqvx^«»\»  \2ci»i  ^^ 
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will  do  me  the  favour  to  place  the  services  of  his  most  experienced 
detectives  and  active  officers  at  my — at  Sir  Pantlin's — disposal.  Do 
you  hear,  Mrs.  Morris  V 

*  0  yes  !*  cried  Lucy;  '  he  has  come  to  some  harm.  O,  do  run 
for  the  police !     I  will  go  too ;  I  will  go  and  look  for  him.' 

They  couldn't  stop  her.     She  ran  out  quickly. 

Chapter  X. 

*  Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babef*/ 

At  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  Edward  Hulse  issued  from 
the  postern  gate  of  Ebbsfleet  Wharf.  He  looked  pale  and  haggard, 
and  cast  an  uneasy  glance  up  and  down  the  street  as  he  went  out. 
He  turned  eastwards,  and  psfssed  up  a  succession  of  narrow  streets, 
in  which  the  combined  flavour  of  oranges,  red-herrings,  fresh  and 
kippered  fish,  mingled  with  tarry  ropey  odours  from  the  river  hard 
by ;  and  pushed  his  way  through  swarms  of  costermongers,  crowds 
of  porters  and  loafers,  threading  in  and  out  among  drays  and  lorries, 
whose  heavy  horses  made  the  pavements  ring  with  the  resonance  of 
their  iron  hoofs.  Passing  through  all  this  noise  a^d  confusion,  he 
came  to  a  quiet  triangular  space,  round  which  were  ranged,  in  a 
hollow  crescent,  numberless  carts  and  vans,  waiting  for  their  morn- 
ing loads. 

Before  him  crouched  the  grim  gray  walls  of  the  Tower,  about 
whose  battlements  and  bastions  the  light  gray  mists  of  the  morning 
still  lingered.  The  flag  of  England  drooped  halfway  down  on  the 
stafl*,  betokening  the  death  of  one  of  her  most  veteran  and  gallant 
soldiers ;  whilst  visible  here  and  there,  between  the  crenellations  of 
the  walls,  the  scarlet-glowing  coat,  the  black  bearskin,  the  glinting 
bayonet  of  the  sentry,  caught  the  cheery  morning  beams  of  the  stin, 
as  he  struggled  forth  from  his  encompassing  vapours. 

Around  the  dry  and  arid  fosse  of  the  Tower  is  a  little  belt  of 
shrubbery  and  grass.  To  this  the  entrance  is  by  a  wooden  wicket, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  square  are  allowed  to 
use.  Edward  passed  unchallenged  into  this  enclosure.  The  meagre 
shrubs,  whose  leaves,  even  now,  were  dropping  rattling  to  the  ground 
at  each  breath  of  wind,  afibrdcd  only  a  scanty  screen.  Nevertheless, 
this  had  been  before  now  the  trj'sting-place  of  Ed  ward,  and  Patty, 
and  here  he  had  been  summoned  to  meet  her  at  nine  o'clock  this 
Monday  morning. 

*  I  thought  you  were  in  Margate,  Patty,  till  I  got  your  note  just 
now.' 

Edward  spoke  in  dreary  mechanical  tones ;  his  soul  was  away  ; 
he  might  move  hither  and  thither,  his  mind  rested  always  in  the 
narrow  enclosure  of  Ebbsfleet  Wharf.     Patty,  in  a  moment,  notioed 
his  gloom* 
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'  Ton  are  not  weQ,  Edward  ?'  she  said.    '  What  is  the  matter  ?' 

*  0,  I'm  pretty  well/  he  replied,  with  a  forced  laugh  ;  '  that  jb, 
Fm  a  Utike  seedy,  that's  all.' 

'The  reason  I  asked  you  to  meet  me/  said  Patty,  with  dignity 
— ^her  pride  had  taken  aJarm  at  Edward's  coldness — *  the  reason 
I  asked  yon  to  meet  me  here  was  to  put  you  on  your  guard.' 

*  Against  what  ?'  said  Edward,  with  a  start. 

*  Against  Bilfil.  He  is  your  enemy,  and  I  am  afraid  he  has  some 
hold  over  vou.' 

Edward  ground  his  teeth. 

*  And  pray,  how  do  you  know  anything  ahout  Bilfil  ?'  he  cried 
angrily. 

Patty  smiled ;  she  didn't  mind  his  anger. 

*  I  met  him  at  Margate,  and  I  had  a  long  walk  with  him  yester- 
day morning.    Indeed,  he  made  me  an  offer,  Ned,  and  I  refused  it.' 

'He,  Bilfil,  offered  you  marriage !'  cried  Edward. 

Patty  nodded,  and  went  on, 

'  I  refused  him,  and  then  he  asked  about  you ;  and  then  of  course 
I  told  him  all  about  it,  and  he  said  that  you  were  a  fool,  and  couldn't 
tale  care  of  yourself,  much  less  of  anybody  else — those  were  his 
Teiy  words,  Ned — and, — you  mustn't  be  angry, — that  you  would  be 
in  prison  before  long.  And  then  I  got  warm,  and  called  him  a  liar ; 
and  he  laughed,  and  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  showed  me  a 
paper,  a  bill,  with  your  name  to  it ;  and  I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes, 
and  then  he  shut  up  his  book  with  a  snap.  **  Like  that,"  he  cried, 
**I  will  shut  up  your  Master  Edward  !"  0,  Edward,  the  very  click 
of  that  lock  made  me  shudder.  And  I  didn't  lose  a  moment,  but 
came  back  to  London  by  the  next  train,  and  I  went  almost  to  your 
house,  and  I  was  going  to  knock  at  the  door,  and  ask  for  you — I 
didn't  like  to,  Ned ;  0, 1  felt  so  wretched,  Ned ! — but  at  that  moment 
I  heard  somebody  coming  along.  It  was  quite  dusk,  so  I  stepped 
into  the  next  lane,  thinking,  if  it  was  you,  I  could  see  you  without 
^fiiss ;  and  it  wasn't  you  after  all,  but  the  curate  of  St.  Saveall's; 
ttd  then  I  waited,  and  saw  him  go  in,  and  you  come  after  him 
qiiiddy,  running,  trying  to  overtake  him,  and  I  hadn't  time  to  stop 

Edward  gave  a  groan.     0,  if  she  had  only  stepped  him  ! 

*  I  hadn't  time  to  stop  you,  and  finding  you  had  a  visitor,  a  friend, 
I  didn't  like  to  ask  for  you,  Ned,  and  I  waited  some  little  time 
hopbg  he  or  you  might  come  out ;  but  he  never  came  out,  Ned.' 

Edward  gave  another  involuntary  groan. 

'  And  then  somebody  spoke  to  me,  some  tipsy  man,  and  I  ran 
lM)me  as  Cast  as  I  could,  and  sent  you  a  note  instead,  this  morning, 
^d  now,  you  really  must  be  careful,  Ned,  and  keep  out  of  the  way, 
nirl4famk  it  would  break  my  heart  to  see  you  in  prison.' 

'fWtty,'  said  Ned^  a  sudden  thought  striking  him,  '  arc  you  as 
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a  wiiff^ 


true  as  steel,  as  brave  as  a  lion  ?     Are  yoa  to  be  tmsted  i 

'  Try  me  !'  cried  Patty,  witli  a  curl  of  the  lip  and  a  flash  of  the 
eye. 

They  whispered  together  long ;  and  when  they  had  finished, 
'atty's  face  was  as  pale  as  Edward's.  Then  they  clasped  hands  for 
s  moment,  and  went  theii'  ways, 

Edward  sent  a  note  to  Paston  and  Brett  that  morning,  saying 
that  lie  wasn't  well,  and  would  take  his  holiday  a  week  sooner  than 
he  had  intended  ;  and  having  dispatched  that  by  the  ofGce-boy,  he 
went  into  the  yard,  lit  a  pipe,  ami  awaited  events.  His  sisf«r  was 
out ;  had  gone  out  without  Icaring  any  message.  This  disquieted 
him.  Where  could  she  be?  A  man  had  called  and  inquired  for 
him.  Who  could  he  be?  A  detective,  perhaps — hardly.  Swift 
as  retribution  might  he,  there  would  surely  he  a  Uttle  respite,  an  hour 
or  two  of  liberty,  a  little  gleam  of  this  bright  autumn  sunshine,  ere 
the  cbillness  and  blackness  of  night  succeeds. 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  bell — a  short  quick  ring,  Edward  went 
to  the  gate.     A  respectable-looking  man  stood  there. 

'  Mr.  Edward  Hulse  in  ?'  lie  said. 

'I  am  Edward  Hulse.' 

'  0,  then  can  I  have  a  word  with  you  ?' 

'  Certainly.     Come  in.' 

He  ushered  the  man  into  the  yard. 

'I  have  a  paper  here  for  you,*  the  man  whispered — 'a  writ. 
Suit  of  BiI61.     You  know,  I  daresay,' 

'  Yes,  it's  all  right,"  said  Edward ;  '  there's  nothing  more  to  say, 
is  there  ?' 

'0,  no;  all  right.     Good-day," 

'  Good-day,' 

'  Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
'Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  Edward  Hnlse 
of  Ebbafleet  Wharf,  in  the  County  of  the  City  of  London,  We  warn 
yoa  that,  unless  within  twelve  days  after  the  service  of  thia  writ  on 
you  (inclusive  of  the  day  of  such  service),  yon  obtain  leave  from  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Cotirts  at  Westminster  to  appear,  and  do  within 
that  time  appear  in  our  Court  of  Common  Ploas,  in  an  action  at  the 
suit  of  William  Bilfil,  the  said  William  BiMl  may  proceed  therein  to 
judgment  and  execution.  Witness,  Sir  William  Bellows,  Knight, 
at  Westminster,  the  sixth  day  of  October,  in  the  Year  of  oniLord 
One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty-four,' 

He  was  sharp  upon  him,  then,  this  Bilfil.  No  respite  here. 
Ned  had  been  a  careful  prudent  youth,  nervously  anxious  for  re- 
spectability and  good  opinion.  At  any  other  time,  this  writ  upon 
him  would  have  caused  him  the  keenest  suffering ;  now,  he  scarcely 
felt  tbe  slightest  concern.    Twelve  days ;  twelve  days  !     What  will 
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he  the  end  of  it  ?    Where  would  they  all  be  at  the  end  of  twelve 
dajB? 

Chapteb  XI. 

'  Jb  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  mj  grief  ?* 

It  was  not  long  before  the  services  of  an  experienced  City  de- 
tective were  secured  by  the  archdeacon.  The  name  of  Sir  Pantlin 
Joxies,  Bart.,  M.P.,  did,  it  appeared,  carry  some  little  weight  with 
it.  The  detective,  a  stout  heavy-looking  man,  of  an  unmistak- 
al>lj  policeman's  eye  and  jowl,  who  was  known  to  his  friends  as 
^r.  Brass,  asked  a  good  many  questions  concerning  the  circum- 
stajices  of  John  Jones's  disappearance.  But  he  didn't  seem  at  all 
excited  about  the  matter. 

*  Depend  upon  it,  gents,'  he  said,  '  he'll  come  back ;  as  for  the 
rormg  lady  being  in  it,  bless  her  'art,  sweethearts  are  none  so  plenty 
^i^^d  gals  should  go  and  knock  'em  on  the  head.' 

'But  you  don't  know — you  haven't  explained  to  the  oflScer, 
s^ld  Sir  Pantlin  to  the  archdeacon,  '  what  he  had  gone  there  to  do.' 
'No,'  said  the  archdeacon  reluctantly;  'I  didn't  want  to  say 
^^^ijthing  about  it ;  but  the  fact  was,  John,  my  son,  was  going  to 
^1^«  house  to  break  oflf  the  match  at  my  command.' 

'  And  do  you  think,'  said  Mr.  Brass  reflectively, '  that  the  young 

^c^man'd  a  said  anything  about  the  ring  at  the  bell  if  she'd  known 

lere  he'd  been  put  to?     Wasn't  that  nat'ral  now?     Fancying 

'^  ring  at  the  bell  was  his — waiting  to  hear  his  footstep,  bless 

'art,  and  he  never  come.     No,  depend  upon  it,  gents,  he's  all 

^ht.     His  heart  failed  him  jest  at  the  last;  he  know'd  he  was 

»ing  to  break  her  'art,  poor  dear,  and  he  hadn't  res'lootion  to  do 

^    He'll  come  back  in  a  day  or  two ;  still,  we'll  keep  our  eyes 

m — ^yes,  we'll  keep  our  eyes  open,  gents.' 

'But  you  must  do  more  than  that,  officer;  remember  he's  my 

^"^^^dson — Sir  Pantlin  Jones  of  Pumptrisaint,  you  seem  to  forget  that 

-my  godson,  do  you  hear  ?' 

'  Then  you  ought  to  have  kep  him  more  up  in  his  chatecum, 

^ir  Pantlin,  than  what  he  were  by  all  accounts.     Now,  the  fac'  is, 

^^nts,  I  know  a  leetle  more  about  this  bisness  than  you  thinks,  for 

"l^  met  a  young  party  jest  now  whose  face  I  recelected,  and  I  found 

^^'d  jest  come  away  from  this  here  door,  and  by  means  of  a  little 

^^TOss-questioning  I  finds  out  that  this  chap  has  a  writ  to  serve  on 

Our  young  master.  Well,  I  puts  this  and  that  together,  and  I  comes 

to  the  conclusion  that  he's  laid  up  somewhere :  not  veiy  far,  p'raps, 

if  we  only  knew.' 

'  Eh  ?  Begad,  archdeacon,  I  didn't  think  that  of  our  boy;  don't 
seem  like  him,  eh  ?  It  must  be  a  mistake.  Like  this,  eh?'  %«i<i  €»i 
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Pautlin,  picking  up  tho  open  lawyer's  k-tter.     '  I'd  better  ehow  t 
officer  thia  letter,  eh  ?' 

The  detective  read  the  letter. 

'  It  makes  the  thing  only  the  etrnnger,  gents.  A  writ  to  h& 
served — a  bill  dishonoured — that's  a  bit  of  flash  in  the  pan  abont. 
tho  forgery,  depend  npon  it;  his  sweetheart  too,  perhaps,  poor 
lass,  who  knows? — and  he  'ooka  it.  Yes,  gents,  he's  stepped  it — 
depend  upon  it  he  has.' 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  Lucy's  voice  was  heard  in  the  hall  below, 

'  Are  they  up-stairs  ?  Let  me  go  to  them  at  once  !'  she  cried, 
bursting  into  the  room.  '  I  have  news  of  him.  He  did  come  to 
the  house ;  it  was  his  hani  I  heard  on  the  bell ;  his  last  visit  was 
to  me  ;  he  must  have  had  foul  play.  0,  dear  sirs,  peihaps  it  isn't 
yet  too  late  ! ' 

'  But,  young  lady,'  said  Mr.  Brass,  '  where  did  yon  get  this  bit 
of  evidence  ?' 

'  From  Mrs.  Robinson,  of  Trinity -square.  I  knew  John  called 
there  sometimes,  He  had  a  friend  there,  formerly  a  onrate.  who 
lodged  there,  and  I  went  there  to  ask  for  him,  and  she  saw  him — 
at  least,  not  she  but  her  daaghter  saw  him  go  into  our  door,  the 
yard-door,  you  know,  last  night  at  nine,  or  soon  after.' 

'  And  whtit  is  the  daughter's  name?' 

'  Patty,  Putty  Robinson.' 

Mr.  Brass  noted  down  the  name  and  address,  and  then  took  his 
departure.  If,  indeed,  John  Jones  had  entered  the  yard  of  the  Ebbe- 
fleet  Wharf  soon  after  nine  on  the  Sunday  night,  and  had  not  been 
seen  to  cotne  out,  whilst  the  inmates  of  the  house  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  bim,  it  looked  queer.  But  even  yet  Mr.  Brass  didn't  look 
kindly  upon  the  case.  The  yoniig  man  had  absconded,  and  woold 
turn  np  again  shortly  in  the  most  prosaic  way,  robbing  everybody 
of  their  respective  shares  in  his  bounty  money.  Still  it  was  a 
matter  on  which  to  keep  an  eye. 

Lucy,  meantime,  had  looked  often  and  wistfully  at  tho  arcJi- 
deacon.  John  had  talked  to  her  so  much  about  his  father  and  his 
godfather^she  recognised  them  both  by  his  description  of  them — 
and  she  had  looked  forward  to  their  coming  half  in  delight  and  half 
in  trepidation.  On  the  one  hand,  she  had  felt  that  to  be  raceivod  by 
John's  father  as  his  daughter  would  be  one  of  the  most  delights 
of  experiences ;  on  the  other,  she  had  shrunk  shyly  from  the  strange- 
ness and  stiEIness  of  such  a  meeting.  But  that  in  John's  father  she 
would  find  a  man  who  would  not  acknowledge  her  as  a  daughter,  had 
never  occurred  to  her ;  and  evon  in  her  grief  and  trouble  at  John's 
disappearance  she  felt  an  additional  heartache  at  the  »iIdDoss  and 
formality  with  which  she  had  been  treated.  Perhaps  she  bad  not 
sufficiently  explained  herself.  It  might  have  been  an  unouudenly 
fbing  to  come  unaccompanied  to  her  lover's  rooms,  to  introduce  her- 
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self  unasked  to  his  relatiyes.  In  her  anxiety  and  trouble  such 
things  had  been  forgotten;  she  would  explain  to  these  two  old  gen- 
tlemen, who  looked  so  embarrassed  by  her  presence,  why  and  how 
she  had  forgotten  them. 

'  Sir/  she  said,  addressing  the  archdeacon,  '  perhaps  I  ought 
flot  to  have  come  to  you  here,  but  when  I  found  that  John  had  dis- 
appeared— * 

'  Disappeared !'  cried  Sir  Pantlin  testily;  '  the  boy  hasn't  dis- 
appeared.' 

'  That  John  had  not  come  home  last  night,  for  I  felt  very  nn- 
e&sy  ever  since  I  heard  his  ring  last  night,  and  he  not  there — 0, 1 
felt  such  a  chill  and  shock !  and  when — you  know  how  one  can't 
sli^Ae  oflF  these  forebodings — I  found  he  really  had  not  been 
he&rd  of  since  then, — 0,  I  felt  sure  something  had  happened,  and 
I  cxame  here  to  find  you  and  tell  you  what  I  know;  for  you  know,' 
^^^d  Lucy,  blushing  and  looking  down,  '  that  I  am  to  be  his  wife.' 
'Ahem,  yes,'  said  the  archdeacon,  coughing  and  choking.  He 
felt  very  guilty  and  troubled  ever  since  he  had  heard  about  the 
ig  at  the  bell,  knowing  how  surely  the  errand  on  which  he  had 
*^Xit  his  son  had  turned  him  away  from  that  doorway,  within  which 
^'^ould  have  been  safety  for  him  that  night.  He  had  thought  meanly, 
^"^^n  suspiciously,  of  these  Hulses,  as  people  who  had  entrapped  and 
^^ceived  his  boy.  But  he  couldn't  think  meanly  of  Lucy  as  she 
^,^<3od  before  him  in  her  purity  and  grace  and  helplessness.  With 
•'-■^^  same  trouble  they  were  both  pale  and  wan.  For  the  same  grief 
^'^^re  their  eyes  sufifused  with  tears. 

The  archdeacon  looked  at  Sir  Pantlin  ;  Sir  Pantlin  looked  at  the 
^^^hdeacon. 

'  Bless  you,  my  dear,'    said  Sir  Pantlin  at  last,  blowing  his 

^se  and  coughing  and  spluttering.     'Bless  you,  we've  heard  all 

^out  you,  my  dear ;  only  find  the  boy — only  find  him,  my  darling — 

f^^d  he  shall  marry  you  to-morrow ;  yes,  by  jingo !  Eh,  archdeacon  ?' 

^^  cried,  turning  fiercely  upon  his  fHend. 

'  0  dear,  0  dear,  we  shall  never,  never  look  upon  his  face 
^^%ain !'  cried  the  archdeacon,  shaking  all  over  with  excitement. 

'  Nonsense,'  whispered  Sir  Pantlin.  *  Nonsense,  Jack,  you 
-lightened  the  boy  away  by  your  harshness  ;  why  the  deuce  couldn't 
^ou  let  the  lad  have  his  own  way — a  sweet  girl  like  that,  too? 
^egad,  Jack,  I'm  ashamed  of  you !' 

'Anwyl  dad!'  cried  the  archdeacon;  'and  you  were  worse 
against  it  than  anybody.  But  0,  my  dear,  help  as — ^help  us  two 
foor  old  men,  who  are  half  distracted — ^help  us  to  find  our  boy!' 


r 
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Chapter  XII. 

'  Hstb'b  ■  knocking,  indeed  t' 


Not  a  trace  conld  they  find  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jones. 

had  vanished,  gone  out  of  existence  apparently,  utterly  and  com-4 
pletely  lost. 

Lucy  Hulse  was  in  a  state  of  restless  miserable  agitution  ;  at  one 
moment  conjuring  up  all  kinds  of  dreadful  events  that  might  have 
happened ;  at  another,  persuading  herself  that  all  her  misery  was 
uncalled  for.  He  was  coming,  was  here  this  moment !  That  foot- 
step which  echoed  along  the  street,  was  it  his  ? 

It  was  trouble  heaped  upon  trouble,  too,  to  find  that  she  was 
utterly  cut  off  from  the  sympathy  of  her  friends.  What  could  it  be 
that  had  raised  up  between  them  and  her  this  cold  wall  of  stupor  or 
indifference?  Her  mother  thought  ofnothingbut  of  her  father;  he, 
sullen  and  morose,  seemed  utterly  lost  to  all  outward  impressions. 
But  her  brotiier's  attitude  to  her  troubled  her  most.  Instead  of 
r  active,  hopeful  help,  he  gave  her  nothing  but  discouragement.  He 
I  even  ventured  to  cast  aspersions  on  John,     Perhaps  he  had  re- 

pented him,  he  suggested,  and  gone  off,  like  a  coward,  to  avoid 
carrying  out  his  promise — her  John,  who  was  half-saint  and  half- 
hero.  No,  not  from  her  brother,  not  from  any  one,  would  she  hear 
any  slur  cast  upon  her  lover  ! 

Thus  she  flitted  about,  restless  and  uneasy,  like  a  bird  deprived  oS 
her  young,  questioning  all  she  mot,  reproaching  every  one  with  indif- 
ference.    Her  brother  she  continually  followed  and  watched.    Therafi 

was  a  reservo  in  his  manner  that  made  her  think  he  know  some^ ■  =* 

thing,  and  concealed  it  from  her. 

Edward  didn't  leave  the  premises  the  second  day  after  the  fatalK^^'' 
Sunday,  He  spent  the  whole  time  in  the  old  warehouse  in  hi^^*-* 
workshop.  He  went  out  to  a  timber-yard  and  selected  some  oak:^f*-T 
planks,  and  then  on  to  a  packer's,  a  friend  of  his,  from  whom  he^^-* 
begged  a  few  strips  of  iron-banding  and  a  roll  of  waterproof  cloth. —  -^ 
As  he  entered  the  postern  with  his  load  under  his  arm,  he  met  his^*-* 

sister.  j 

'  What  have  you  got  there,  Edward?'  she  cried  sharply.  ^^^M 

'  Going  to  make  a  box  for  my  tools,'  he  said.  ^^^^| 

'  And  that  waterproof?'  ^^^^| 

'  To  keep  the  damp  from  them.'  ^^^| 

'  0  !'  she  said,  but  watched  him  narrowly  still. 
Edward,  himself,  took  some  precautions.     He  barred  the  onler" 
door  securely  with  its  rusty  old  bars,  examined  the  fastenings  of  the 
rotten  shutters,  and  then  set  to  his  work  energetically.     He  came  i 

in  at  meal-times.     His  appetite  didn't  seem  to  fail  him.     But  he         J 
^        tra3  altogether  changed  and  altered.     He  never  whistled  or  saiu^^^J 

ll  ^H 
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but  went  about  in  a  dull  melancholy  way  that  was  wretched  to  wit- 
ness.   Bat  he  still  stuck  to  his  carpenter's  work. 

Tap,  tap,  tap,  Ned's  hammer  had  gone  all  the  morning,  till,  at 
lAst,  Captain  Blackman,  the  director,  whose  tnm  it  was  to  attend 
at  the  offices  of  the  Company,  to  look  over  the  books  and  sign 
the  necessary  cheques,  threw  open  the  window  of  the  connting- 
^onse,  and  shouted : 

*  Warehouse  ahoy  !     You  in  the  carpenter's  shop  !' 
The  warehouse  door  was  presently  held  ajar^   and  Edward's 

^hite  face  appeared. 

'*Ho !  it's  you,  Master  Ned,  is  it,  kicking  up  that  confounded 
^iji !    Are  you  making  a  coffin  ?' 

Edward  came  forward,  locking  the  door  carefully  behind  him. 
'I'm  making  a  tool-box,  that's  all.  Captain  Blackman,'  said 
^«d ;  *  but  if  my  noise  disturbs  you,  I'll  leave  oflf.' 

'  Well,  you  see,  mate,'  said  the  Captain,  jumping  off  his  office- 
<i&ir,  and  beginning  to  stamp  on  the  floor  to  restore  the  circulation 
^Y  his  limbs, '  I'm  adding  up  these  blessed  books ;  and  when  I  get  to 
^^e  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  say  carry  one,  that  confounded  hammer 
^^f  yours  comes  in  tap-a-tap-tap,  and  I  carry  two  instead,  ay,  perhaps 
^^liree,  and  then  it's  all  wrong.  There,  take  the  confounded  books,' 
^:ried  the  Captain,  pushing  them  away  from  him ;  '  humbugging 
X^urser's  work ;  tot  'em  up  for  me,  there's  a  good  chap.  I  never 
^^^lade  a  long  row  of  figures  come  to  the  same  thing  twice,  in  all  my 

Edward  took  his  seat  at  the  desk,  and  began  to  add  up  the 
^^gures  for  the  Captain.  They  were  all  rights — each  column  added 
Xip  to  the  right  amount — and  yet  the  figures  seemed  to  gather  bulk 
"Vith  unnatural  rapidity.  They  were  his  father's  figures,  neat  and 
^lain.  Fleetwood  took  great  pains  with  his  figures,  and  prided  him- 
self upon  their  legibility.  At  last,  in  turning  over  a  leaf,  Edward  sud- 
denly came  to  a  knowledge  of  what  these  figures  meant.  • 

Did  he  start  ?  Did  he  turn  pale  ?  Were  the  eyes  of  Captain 
3Blackman  fixed  upon  his  face  ?  Had  he  in  any  way  betrayed  what 
lie  had  seen  ? 

The  Captain  laid  his  hand  upon  Edward's  arm,  who  started 
guiltily. 

*  I've  been  wondering  how  you  run  up  those  figures  as  you  do — 
don't  it  make  your  head  ache  ?  Lay  by,  my  lad,  a  bit,  and  spin  a 
yam  with  me.' 

Edward  put  away  the  book  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  had  a  few 
moments  now  to  think.  What  was  this  he  had  discovered  in  his 
father's  books?  Simply  that  he  had  carried  forward  a  hundred 
pounds  too  much  at  each  turn  of  the  leaf ;  not  on  those  pages  which 
were  opposite  one  another,  but  where  the  pages  turned  over ;  there 
the  hundred  pounds  was  dipped  on.     That  was  how  he  intended  to 
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make  up  bis  de&ciency.     And  if  Cuptain  Blackm&n  took  to 

the  6giircs  again,  he  miglit  discover  it;  and  then  everything  would 

be  lost. 

'  We're  going  to  have  great  improvements  here,'  saiii  the  Citp- 
I  tain ;  '  we  shuJI  be  turning  you  out  of  vour  workahop  directlv,  Mas- 
I  terNed.' 

'  How's  that  ?■  cried  Edward. 

'  0,  we're  going  to  puD  the  old  place  dowu,' 

'  Pull  it  down — why  ?     Don't  pull  it  down,  Captain  BUckmau.' 

'  Ha  !  and  pay  a  couple  of  hundred  a  year  for  a  tool-honse  for 
jou — tool-house  and  dog-kennel,  eh  ?  How's  the  old  dog  now, 
Scipio?  Quite  blind,  is  he?  Ah,  we  all  get  old  and  worn  ont. 
Your  father  and  I  are  wearing  out  Uke  the  rest.  But  he  don't  look 
BO  hearty  as  me,  Ned.  Quite  peaky  he's  been  the  last  few  weeks. 
And  you  too,  my  hid,  you  don't  seem  half  as  hearty  as  you  Hhoold.' 

'  Father  wanta  a  change  of  air,  I  think,'  said  Edward. 

'  Well,  why  don't  you  take  him  off  somewhere?  Th«  yard  will 
he  ail  in  a  mess  for  the  nest  few  days,  what  with  the  workmen  and 
the  old  lumber.' 

'  So  80i>n — do  they  begin  so  soon  ?' 

'  Why  not,  why  not  ?  What  should  they  wait  for  ?  Rickety 
old  place ;  it  positively  isn't  safe.  The  City  surveyor  has  been 
warning  us  about  it,  and  down  it  comes.' 

'  Then,'  said  Ned,  knitting  his  brows  together,  'I'll  take  the 
opportunity  to  got  father  away  for  a  change.  To  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
I  think.' 

'  Quite  right,  my  lad;  good  men  are  scarce;  we  can't  aSord  to 
lose  our  old  friend,  Fleetwood  ;  but  what  he'll  make  of  a  holiday,  I 
can't  think.  Why,  it's  years  since  be  left  his  desk  for  a  single 
day  !' 

'  Then,  with  your  sanotluD,  he  shall  take  his  holiday  at  onoe— 
from  to-morrow,  perhaps?' 

'  By  all  means,'  said  the  Captain  cheerfully.  '  And  now,  Ned, 
what  about  these  books  ?     They're  all  right,  yon  say  ?' 

'  They  are  all  right,'  said  Ned  slowly. 

'  Couldn't  he  WTong  ;  your  father  is  so  particular.  Why,  I  re- 
member once,  Ned,  he  sat  up  half  the  night  about  a  farthing  !  0, 
he's  a  valuable  man,  your  father !  Wonderful  how  ho  took  to  busi- 
ness, after  his  brmging-up.  Ah,  what  a  pity  old  Paston  didn't 
leave  him  something  handsome  in  his  will,  instead  of  endowing 
those  blessed  idiots !' 

'  Yes,  it  was  a  disappointment  to  father,'  said  Edward,  with  a 
aigh. 

■  I  should  think  it  was.  Why,  do  yon  know,  Ned,  I  tbom^t 
you'd  have  been  remembered  in  his  will  pretty  handsomely.  Xlw 
Tery  day  he  died  be  bad  a  long  talk  with  me  about  you 
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itiher.     He  didn't  like  Fleetwood  much  ;  coaldii*t  appreciate  him. 

flaetwood  was  a  man  of  much  higher  position  than  Paston.     But 

he  took  to  youy  Ned ;  and  when  I  told  him  what  a  capital  hard- 

woildBg  chap  yon  were,  and  how  saving  and  contriving,  he  seemed 

Vdie  pleased  and  interested.     And  said  I  to  myself,  *'  Ned's  in  for 

^enty  thousand.*'    But  he  died  that  veiy  day  ;  you  remember  how 

suddenly.' 

Edward  nodded,  and  a  lump  rose  in  his  throat  as  he  thought 
or  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  those  days,  and  compared  the 
^v^^tched,  miserable  present. 

*  Well,  m  leave  these  books  now.  I  think  I've  done  a  pretty 
?ood  morning's  work,  and  I'll  go  and  have  a  crack  with  your  &ther, 
A^id  you  go  back  to  your  coffin-making.' 

'It's  a  tool-box,  a  box  for  my  things ;  nothing  else,'  cried  Ed- 
^ajd. 

'  Of  course  that  was  only  my  fun,'  cried  the  Captain.  *  Good-day 
^   you,  Edward.' 

Ned's  hammer  went  faster  and  faster  till  about  five  o'clock,  when  it 
^^^4  getting  dusk;  and  then  he  went  out  to  his  friend's  the  packer's, 
^^d  gave  him  some  dimensions. 

After  dinner,  when  the  Hulses  were  sitting  silently  round  the 
they  heard  the  postern  open,  and  a  rumbling  roaring  sound, 
distant  or  stage  thunder. 

'What's  that?'  said  Lucy,  starting  up,  running  down  to  the  door 
she  was  now  sensitive  to  every  sound ;  Edward  followed  her. 

'  It's  only  a  tin-box  I've  had  made,'  he  said,  as  he  saw  a  man 
vancing  up  the  yard  with  a  square  tin-case  on  his  head,  the  loose 
waving  sides  of  which  gave  rise  to  thunderous  vibrations.   *  Come 
way,'  cried  Edward,  snatching  up  a  lamp. 
He  led  the  man  into  the  workshop  in  the  old  warehouse.    The 
^"^mbling  tin-case  fitted  neatly  into  the  wooden  box  that  Edward 
^^^  now  finished.    The  sides  of  the  tin-case  were  higher  than  the 
of  the  box,  so  that  they  could  be  folded  over  the  square  tin- 
^^ver ;  the  whole  well  soldered  down  would  form  an  air-tight,  water- 
ht  envelope. 
'  Shall  I  stop  and  help  you  to  pack  it  ?'  said  the  man. 
'  No,  thank  you,'  said  Edward. 

'  Then  I'll  come  and  sodder  it  up  for  you  in  the  morning,  shall  I?' 
'  Can't  you  leave  your  iron  here,  and  your  soldering-pot.   I  should 
like  to  know  how  to  do  it  myself.' 

'  There  ain't  no  secret  in  it :  you  puts  a  few  bits  of  charcoal  under 

Here,  and  you  melts  the  sodder,  and  then  you  folds  over  the  tin  nice 

had  even,  and  then  you  runs  the  iron  over  all  the  crevices ;  mind 

the  oomers  specially,  'tis  there  it  will  leak  if  it  leaks  at  all ;  and 

then  the  job's  done.' 

*  Thank  yon,  my  fiiend,'  said  Edward,  giving  him  a  liberal  gra- 
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tnity.  'Good  Heavens,  Lucy !'  he  cried,  seeing  his  sieter  lookiit^p 
like  &  ghost  standing  over  the  box  at  the  farther  end  of  it.  '  Wh^-^ 
do  you  want  ?'  ;, 

'  I  want  to  know  what  yon  are  going  to  pat  into  that  box?*  , 

'Only  my  tools,'  said  Edward.  'Look  here,  Lucy;  I  caiL*-| 
have  you  rummaging  about  here,  upsetting  things,  Come  aloii^F<| 
I'm  going  to  lock  up.'  j 

He  took  Lucy  gently  fay  the  arm,  and  led  her  forth,  locking  Lli^ 
door  behind  him.  | 

'I'm  going  out  now,'  he  told  his  sister;  and  made  for  tb^ 
postern.  At  the  moment  he  opened  it,  Markwood  appeared  in  tli^'' 
portal,  his  face  agitated  and  distressed. 

'Why,  Ned,'  he  whispered,  coming  in  and  shutting  the  doork-^ 
hind  him,  '  what's  this  that  has  come  out  about  you  ?' 
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Mk.  BiLFiL  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  ought  to  take  BOtne 
farther  steps  with  regard  to  his  wife  before  he  left  England.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  future  welfare  that  ho  should  stand  well 
with  the  world  on  this  matter.  His  conduct  had  hitherto  been  un- 
exceptionable. It  was  necessary  that  he  should  put  on  record  that 
it  had  been  so. 

Now,  Paston,  the  lawyer,  was  a  man  of  mark  ;  and  his  version 
of  the  matter  was  one  that  most  probably  would  be  accepted  by  the 
vrorld.  If  Bilfil  could  persuade  Faston  that  he  was  in  the  right, 
and  his  niece  hopelessly  in  the  wroug,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  him. 

Mr,  Paston,  however,  was  still  on  the  Continent.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  BiM  condescended  to  make  hia  statement  to  his 
confidential  clerk.  He  knew  Markwood  very  well,  and  he  knew  that 
in  all  such  matters  ho  had  the  ear  of  his  chief. 

Markwood  was  a  man  not  at  aU  indisposed  for  snug  little  din- 
ners in  vacation  time.  Mr.  BOfil  knew  of  this  amiable  weakness — if 
it  can  be  called  a  weakness.  He  knew,  too,  that  Markwood  didn't 
care  for  plate-glass  and  crystal  and  silver ;  but  rather  preferred 
some  old-fashioned  City  tavern,  with  wooden  boxes  and  benches, 
where  one  dined  off  witlow-pattern  plates,  on  succulent  steaks  and 
Juicy  chops ;  but  where  the  ale  is  bright,  and  the  stout  creamy,  and 
the  whisky  mellow,  and  where  there  is  still  to  be  hod  a  bottle  of 
good  old  port. 

Such  a  banquet  did  Bilfil  prepare  for  Markwood ;  and  when  it 
was  Saisbed,  and  Maikwood's  face  was  glowing  with  satisfaction  at 
the  fare,  and  his  mind  tuU  ni  att  aoila  ol  «bii\s!t  \m.YalsQS,  1: 
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posed  that  Markwood  should  finish  off  with  a  pipe  and  a  '  go  of 
Cork'  in  the  little  smoke-room  up-stairs.  There  was  no  one  else  in 
the  room  when  thq^  entered. 

It  was  a  Uttle  doU  room,  containing  three  or  four  oblong  maho- 
gany  tables,  fixed  to  the  floor,  on  each  of  which  were  placed  a  tin 
match-box  in  the  centre  and  a  surrounding  quadrangle  of  long  clay 
pipes.  Half  a  dozen  Windsor  chairs,  a  fly-blown  looking-glass  over 
the  fire-place,  flanked  by  a  couple  of  polished  horns  containing  spills, 
&Qd  on  the  floor  an  indefinite  number  of  spittoons,  formed  the  furni- 
ture of  the  room.  Its  windows  looked  out  upon  a  roof  of  ridged 
tiles,  over  which  peered  sundry  upper-story  windows  and  a  few 
chinmey-stacks  of  besooted  bricks. 

Mr.  Bilfil  seated  himself  with  his  back  to  the  window,  whilst 
^ajkwood  took  his  place  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table. 

'Now,  Markwood,'  said  the  financier,  ' I  want  to  consult  you 
about  a  private  affair  of  my  own.  You  know  all  about  the  circum- 
s^^^nces  of  my  marriage  ?' 

Markwood  said  that  in  a  general  way  he  knew  that  Mr.  Bilfil  had 
^ajried  the  niece  of  Gilbert  Paston. 

Then  Mr.  Bilfil  gave  him  an  account  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
^'^^  his  separation  firom  his  wife;  admitting  that  he  might  have  com- 
'^tted  some  fSaults  in  judgment  in  dealing  with  Mrs.  Bilfil,  but  stating 
^^th  perfect  truth  that  she  had  left  him  without  any  adequate  provo- 
cation, and  had,  in  a  very  uncalled-for  way,  employed  as  her  negotiator 
rowing  Hulse,  her  cousin  and  former  lover. 

'As  for  that,'  said  Markwood,  'I  know  that  to  be  all  right. 
•*^liere  isn't  a  more  honourable  straightforward  fellow  in  the  world 
^l^^n  Ned  Hulse.  I  don't  see  how  he  could  help  taking  her  part, 
P^ing  her  cousin  and  all  that ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  acted 
^^  p^ect  good  faith.  Why,  he's  engaged  to  be  married  himself — 
^^d  to  a  very  charming  young  girl.' 

'Tou  mean  to  Patty  Robinson,  I  suppose,'  said  Mr.  Bilfil,  smil« 
^^^^  sardonically. 

*  Ton  seem  to  know  all  about  it,'  said  Markwood. 

*  0,  I  saw  them  together  on  the  boat,  if  you  remember,  on  the 
^ay  of  our  regatta.' 

'  To  be  sure,'  said  Markwood ;  '  I  remember  now.' 
'  Well,  you  know,  that's  all  very  well,'  said  Mr.  Bilfil.  '  I'm 
^ot  going  to  cast  stones  against  my  wife ;  but  a  man  cannot  lose  the 
Ude  of  his  success  in  life  on  account  of  an  undutiful  wife.  My  af- 
turs  compel  me  to  start  for  America  within  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Bilfil 
chooses  to  keep  herself  concealed  firom  me.  I  offered  her  the  shelter 
of  my  home ;  even  now  I  am  prepared  to  come  to  terms  as  to  her 
maintenance,  if  I  am  convinced  that  she  is  living  in  a  regular  and 
proper  way.  But  I  can't  wait ;  before  I  leave  th^  (^oxsiiVrj  \ti^^ 
place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  my  lawyer,  to  %xn^^  Vst  %i  X^'^gl^^ 

TmmD  BmmtEB,  Vol.  I.  F.U.  Vol.  XXI.  '^ 
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BeparaUon,  nnless  I  receiye  from  her  a  full  Gnbmission  and  esplan- 
atioD.  Now,  I  wBJit  to  Btahd  well  with  jon  and  Mr.  Paaton.  Tell 
me  if  I  can  do  otherwise,  with  justice  to  myself?' 

Markwood  wrinkled  np  his  face  into  all  kinds  of  queer  puckered 
lineB. 

'  Tell  yon  what,  BUfil,'  he  cried  at  length.  'TiVait  for  a  day 
or  two.  Leave  it  in  my  hande,  as  a  mntnal  friend :  by  to-tnorrow 
evening  you  shall  know  all  about  it.  Yon  may  safely  tmai  iii«  with 
yonr  interests ;  and  if  I  should  be  the  means  of  bringing  two  estim- 
able people  together  again — ' 

Mr.  Bilfi]  shook  his  head.  'I  don't  eee  mnch  chance  of  that,' 
he  said.  '  However,  I'll  leave  the  matter  in  yonr  hands.  Yon  will 
ascertain,  at  all  events,  the  basis  on  which  we  can  treat;  and,  if 
negotiations  fail,  you  can  testify  which  side  is  to  blame.' 

Markwood,  who  delighted  in  the  skilful  conduct  of  a  negotiation, 

shook  Bilfil  warmly  hy  the  hand,  and  presently  they  separated 

Markwood  making  his  way  into  the  City  to  take  initiatory  stepfl  iit 
the  matter. 

In  the  Brat  place,  he  had  to  find  out  Mrs.  Bilfil.  The  most' 
direct  way  would  hare  been  to  go  to  Edward  Hulse,  and  ask  him ; 
hut  this  was  hardly  diplomatic  enough  for  Markwood,  Edward 
would  probably  feel  himself  bound  in  honour  to  refuse  to  disclose  the 
lady's  retreat.  But  in  all  probability  he  had  confided  the  matter  to 
Patty  Robinson.  To  the  Robinsons'  house  he  would  go;  and  if  h^ 
failed  to  extract  the  secret  from  the  womenfolk  there — why,  then  hit* 
tongue  had  lost  its  cunning. 

Under  favourable  aspects.  Trinity-square  is  not  an  nncheer- 
ful  neighbourhood.  In  the  centre  is  a  gi-een  enclosure,  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  among  which  children  disport  themselves,  and  the- 
houses  roundabout  are  of  comfortable  build  and  proportions.  Tme, 
indeed,  that  the  advancing  tide  of  trade  has  encroached  upon  the- 
living  interest  of  the  place,  and  that  tall  desks  and  heavy  ledgers 
with  massive  bindings,  and  smart  young  clerks  and  bearded  mer- 
chants, have  usurped  the  place  of  human  families.  But  the  general 
aspect  is  unchanged ;  it  is  in  appearance  a  comfortable  old-fashioned 
residential  square,  with  certain  peculiar  features  of  interest  about  it. 
On  the  higher  side  of  the  square  is  a  classic  temple  dedicated  to 
Neptune,  sensed  by  certain  priests  known  as  Elder  Brethren — the 
Trinity  House,  indeed.  Over  the  way  is  a  sqnare  official -looking 
building,  severe  in  its  simplicity— known,  by  a  huge  brass  plate  on 
its  portals,  as  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  ;  and  beyond  that,  embayed 
by  a  promontory  of  public-houses,  is  Tower  Dock, — a  dry  dock  now, 
indeed  :  a  paved  square  space  where  fisher  carts  and  vans  await  the 
flood  of  BiUmgsgate.  Then  there  is  the  Tower,  the  whit«  fort  on 
JjOndon  Fool ;  hoary  with  mcmoriea,  but,  sooth  to  say,  I 
flWe  ia  aspect  than  many  a  yoangtsr  fertttaa. 
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Markwood  east  a  recognising  glance  around,  for  he  was  not  nn- 

lotjoainted  with  those  latitudes.     He  knew  a  salesman  or  two  in 

BilUngsgste,  and  often,  in  the  fine  summer  mornings,  had  made 

pnrreying  forages  among  the  rude  denizens  of  the  market,  carrying 

off  surprising  bargains  in  huge  cod,  lordly  salmon,  and  aldermanic 

tnrbot.      Then  he  was  hand-and-glove  with  two  or  three  Beefeaters 

it  the  Tower,  was  on  speaking  terms  with  a  venerable  Elder  Brother, 

and  on  nodding  terms  with  all  his  pretty  Semitic  younger  sisters  in 

Houndsditch.      Altogether,  Markwood  could  haye  lounged  away  an 

lK)aror  two  very  pleasantly  in  the  neighbourhood  ;    but  he  was 

now  intent  on  business,  and  made  his  way  to  a  comer  house  of 

redbrick,  in  whose  windows  was  a  notification,  '  Apartments  to  let,' 

whilst  a  plate  on  the  door  bore  the  name  of  Robinson. 

'  How  do  you  do,  ma'm  V  he  said  politely,  as  a  thin  elderly 
female  opened  the  door  to  his  ring  and  knock.  '  How  do  you  do, 
ma'm?  and  how's  Miss  Patty?  And  Robinson;  is  he  pretty  well?' 
Sirs.  Robinson  acknowledged  that  there  was  no  serious  illness 
in  the  house ;  but  she  looked  doubtfully  on  Mr.  Markwood — and 
didn't  ask  him  to  enter. 

'I  should  like  a  few  words  with  you,  ma'm.     Our  mutual  friend, 
Mr.  Edward  Hulse — capital  fellow,  Ned ;  I  know  all  about  it,  you  see !' 
'0,  if  yon  come  firom  him,  step  in.' 

'I  can  hardly  say  I  come  from  him,'  said  Markwood,  establish- 
ing himself  in  the  hall,  taking  off  his  gloves,  putting  them  inside  his 
bt,  and  hanging  that  up  in  a  peculiar  confident  way.  '  If  he'd 
bown  I  was  coming,  he'd  have  sent  all  kind  of  messages,  I've  no 
donbt.  But  he  di^'t ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wouldn't  let 
Um  know — for  in  matters  of  this  kind  things  are  often  better  done 
fcy  third  parties ; — ^friends  of  eyerybody  concerned,  aren't  they,  Mrs. 
BoUnson?' 

Markwood,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  sparring  for  wind — trying  to 

Wp  Mrs.  Robinson's  mind  engaged  whilst  he  established  a  footing 

iit  her  good  opinion.     The  lady  of  the  house  coughed  doubtfully, 

^  said  that  she  thought  there  were  a  good  many  things  wanted  ex- 

i^aining  and  putting  to  rights. 

'  So  there  are,'  said  Markwood ;  *  and  first  and  foremost  about 
Ifn. — eh  ?     You  understand.' 

*  Come  into  my  parlour,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Robinson,  'which  is  dis- 
engaged at  this  present  moment.'  She  led  the  way  into  a  room  oH 
^lie  ground-floor,  with  faded  carpet  and  hangings,  and  old-fashioned 
l)Qahogany  furniture.     *  You  mean  about  Mrs.  Balfour,  I  suppose?' 

'Balfour — ^yes,  of  course,'  said  Markwood  eagerly.  'I  kn9# 
it's  a  matter  that  may  seem  strange  to  you,  and  I  want  to  put  it 
^t' 

'  Welly  sir,  I  won't  say  but  what  it's  an  object  with  me  to  let  mj 
fini  floor,  as  has  been  empty  a  good  while ;  and,  w\ia\i  m\>;i  tcsi^r^ 
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and  rates  and  taxes,  there's  little  profit,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Mark- 
wood,  iu  lodgers.  But  it's  worse  when  you  haven't  got  'em.  Slil!  I 
irasn't  beat  pleased  when  Ed'ard  brought  her  here ;  no  more  Patty 
vasn't  neither,  when  she  came  to  hear  of  it,  as  was  at  Margate 
when  the  Jady  came.' 

'  I  assure  you,  madam,  there  isn't  the  slightest  cause  for  any  mi- 
easiness.  Ned  Hulse  is  a  lad  who  is  true  as  steel ;  tbe  lady's  a  near 
lolation,  and  in  peculiar  circumstances  ;  therefore  Ned  has  taken  her 
part.  Now  here  I  am  representing  everybody — uncles  and  husbands, 
and  Ned  Hulse,  and  you  too,  ma'm,  and  Miss  Patty.  I'm  hero  to 
make  arrangements  that  will  prove  satisfactory  to  everybody.  But 
I  must  see  Mrs. — you  know,  eh  ?     la  she  at  home  9' 

Mrs.  Balfour  was  at  home,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
Mr.  Markwood's  seeing  her.    Mrs.  Robinson  would  take  her  hia  card. 

Markwood  rubbed  his  hands  with  dehght  at  the  prospect  of 
accomplishing  his  mission  so  speedily  and  well.  He  felicitated  him- 
self too  on  his  skilful  diplomatic  manoeuvres ;  although,  in  truth, 
Fortune  had  aided  him  very  much  in  the  matter. 

Margaret  Bilfil  sat  at  her  second-floor  window  listlessly  watching 
the  coming-on  of  night,  the  gradual  shrouding  and  wrapping-up  of 
the  living  world  about  her,  the  wilderness  of  houses  fading  away  into 
a  lurid  haze,  a  white  mist  from  the  Surrey  marshes  blotting  out  the 
tracery  of  spars  and  rigging  and  masts,  the  white  turrets  of  the  keep 
of  the  gloomy  stronghold  alone  rising  into  distinctness.  She  watched 
the  gradual  approach  of  the  all -encompassing  gloom  in  a  nervous 
agitation  that  was  almost  terror.  She  felt  so  lost  and  lonely  in  the 
centre  of  this  huge  city.  How  narrow  was  the  interval  between  her 
and  a  state  of  absolute  want,  destitution,  starvation  !  For  the  mo- 
ment she  had  a  roof  to  shelter  her,  but  how  insecure  her  tenure 
even  of  this  !  She  saw  from  the  way  in  which  she  was  treated  by 
Mrs.  Robinson  how  insecure  her  position,  in  what  way  people  would 
regard  her,  what  sneers  she  would  encounter,  what  innuendoes,  what 
polite  or  impolite  cold-shouldering.  If  those  who  submitted  them- 
selves in  all  things  to  the  dictates  of  society,  and  studied  only  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  its  humours,  could  barely  assert  for  them- 
selves the  right  to  live,  what  chance  was  there  for  her,  who  had  set 
at  naught  one  of  its  most  fundamental  canons?  Edward  too  seemed 
to  be  deserting  her.  She  had  received  a  hurried  note  from  him  that 
night.  He  was  going  out  of  town,  he  said,  and  unfortunately  could 
not  advance  her  any  money  on  her  uncle's  account,  as  he  had  a  sud- 
den call  upon  all  his  nvaUable  means;  but  ho  recommended  hor  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Markwood,  her  uncle's  confidential  clerk  and  agent,  who 
would  no  doubt  supply  her  wants. 

Bat  how  could  she  go  to  her  uncle's  clerk  and  enter  into  all  these 
bnmiliating  details !  And  even  Vf  &\ic  co^:\<^  ut&'T>VL<»^^um  she  was  not 
»  Bwiadhr,  how  cotild  abe  ask  Vmi  Vi  ^i.io.'(i&6  Tsx.'susi^ft  'Oosi.  \Ea^ 
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iie?er  be  repaid !     For  her  uncle  Tom  was  as  hard  as  adamant  on 
some  points.     If  he  thought  her  to  blame  in  leaving  her  husband — 
and  she  was  pretty  sure  that  he  would — he  would  inexorably  dose 
his  heart  and  his  purse-strings  against  her.      Altogether  her  pro- 
spects seemed  so  dark  and  hopeless^  that  she  abandoned  herself  to 
despair;  and  turning  away  from  the  window,  into  which  the  lamps  of 
the  street  were  beginning  faintly  to  shine,  she  threw  herself  upon 
a    squat  and  slippery  horsehair  couch,  and  embracing  a  cold  hard 
cylinder,  that  was  by  courtesy  a  cushion,  she  sobbed  aloud  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  spirit. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Robinson  knocked  at  the  door,  and  opening 
it  immediately  afterwards,  announced  a  visitor  for  Mrs.  Balfour,  a 
iXx".  Markwood. 

Margaret  eagerly  rose.  She  was  thankful  for  the  darkness  that 
concealed  the  traces  of  her  tears.  At  a  bound  she  passed  from  de- 
spair to  hope ;  she  was  not  entirely  forsaken  and  abandoned — he 
iJ^Ojt  be  a  good  angel,  this  Mr.  Markwood. 

*  Show  him  up,  please,  Mrs.  Robinson,'  she  said ;  'and  bring  me 
<^«txidles  also.' 

Markwood,  who  had  a  good  deal  of  chivalry  in  his  nature,  was 
touched  at  the  sight  of  Margaret's  beauty  and  evident  distress.  His 
*^^art  warmed  to  her,  and  he  forgot  all  about  his  diplomacy,  his 
P^>8ition  as  mutual  friend  and  adviser.  From  that  moment  he  be- 
^^^me  an  unscrupulous  partisan. 

*I  have  heard  of  you,  Mr.  Markwood,'  said  Margaret,  giving  him 
^  comely  white  hand ;  *  you  seem  to  be  a  friend,  although  I  don't 
^^^w  that  I  have  ever  seen  you  before.' 

*  Bless  you,  my  dear,'  said  Markwood,  his  eyes  quite  moist  with 
^JJiotion,  *  if  there's  anything  a  devoted  friend  can  do  for  you,  you 
^^y  count  upon  me  as  the  man.' 

The  contagion  of  sympathy  overpowered  Margaret  also. 

'  I  know  you  are  good,  Mr.  Markwood,'  she  cried ;  '  I  can  see  it 
Ux  your  face ;  and  indeed  I  stand  in  need  of  a  friend,  for  I  have  none, 
^d  I  don't  know  what  to  do.' 

Then  she  told  him  all  her  story,  and  asked  him  for  his  advice. 

*Well,  madam,'  he  said,  *I  came  here  to  offer  you  certain 
teimB  on  Mr.  Bilfil's  behalf,  but  I  won't  even  tell  you  what  they  are. 
I  can't  advise  you  to  return  to  him.  Wait,  I  advise  you,  till  your 
tmde  comes  back.  I'll  take  care  that  he  shall  know  the  real  state 
of  the  case ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  ma'm,  you  will  confer  a  personal 
obligation  on  me  if  you  will  honour  me  by  accepting  a  loan  sufficient 
to  cany  you  on  with  comfort.' 

'  You  are  very  kind,'  cried  Margaret ;  '  why  should  you  take  all 
this  care  forme?' 

'  Because,  ma'm^  it's  my  duty.    Don't  talk  oio\Ai!gBAlLQ»XL)\s^Tii% 
Tm  aoljr  too  proud  to  bare  tiie  chance  of  sernng'NLc.'S^VycL^m^^^^ 
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'  But  after  all,  if  he  doesu't  appruve  of  what  you've  done — if  he 
casts  me  off,  aiid  he  may  do — ' 

'  I'll  cast  him  off  if  he  does,  ma'm,'  Baid  Markwood  indignantly. 
'  No,  no,  ma'ni ;  dou't  make  yourself  irneaBy.' 

'  But  I  am  uneasy,  and  at  the  best  it  galls  me  to  think  of  being 
dependent  upon  his  breath  for  my  living.  Now,  can't  you,  Mr, 
Mai'kwood,  suggest  to  me  some  way  in  which  I  can  make  a  U^'ing 
for  myself  ?' 

Mr.  MarkTTOod  puckered  up  his  face  and  thought  for  a  while. 
'Well,  ma'ni,'  he  said  at  last,  '  I  should  be  deceiving  you  if  I  told 
you  there  wasn't  a  difficulty.  You  see  the  first  thing  that's  asked 
when  you  want  a  situation  is — what  ate  your  references,  what  similar 
places  have  yoa  bad  ;  and  so  on.' 

'Well,'  said  Margaret,  'I  used  to  teach,  before  I  married.  I 
could  refer  to  those  people  who  employed  me  before.' 

'  They  knew  about  your  marriage,  I  suppose,  ma'm  ?' 

'  Yes  ;   I  think  they  all  did,' 

'  Then  don't  you  think  they'll  be  sure  to  mentiou  it ;  and  then 
you'd  be  asked  if  you  were  a  widow,  and  so  ou  ;  and,  excuse  me, 
madam,  but  when  it  was  founJ  you  were  separated  from  your  hua- 
baud  you'd  find  a,  difficulty.' 

'  But  there  must  be  a  way  out  of  it.' 

'  One  way  has  occuned  to  me,  ma'm,'  said  Markwood.  'And 
although  it  isn't  what  you  might  look  for  fairly,  jet,  perhaps,  it's 
better  than  nothing.  lam  a  widower,  ma'm,  with  a  family  of  young 
children;  I  do  the  best  I  can  with  them,  but  they're  almost  too 
much  for  me — the  girls  especially.  Now,  I'm  not  in  very  ample 
means,  ma'm,  but  still  I  have  a  comfortable  house,  and  enough  to 
keep  the  pot  boiling.  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  that  I 
really  must  have  an  experienced  governess  to  keep  the  lasses  in 
order,  and  to  give  'em  lady-like  manners,  and  so  on.' 

'  And  yon  were  thinking  of  me  ?  Indeed  you  are  too  good.  If 
I  am  only  fitted  for  it,  I  shall  be  so  ha]>py.  I  sha'u't  wftnt  ranch 
salary,  Mr.  Markwood^ enough  to  buy  clothes  and  gloves,  and  pay 
my  laundress.     0,  do  you  really  think  I  shall  do  ?' 

Mr.  Markwood  enthusiastically  declared  that  he  was  sure  of  it. 
Thus,  as  both  pailies  were  nmtuolly  inclined  to  the  arrangement, 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  settling  the  preliminaries ;  only,  as 
Markwood  was  now  in  lodgings  at  Henley,  and  bad  let  his  bouse 
famished  to  the  end  of  the  month,  the  assumption  by  Mrs.  Bilfil  of 
tier  duties  must  be  put  off  for  a  few  weeks. 

Then  Margaret  mentioned  to  Markwood  the  five  hundred  pomids 

which  her  uncle  had  left  her,  tbe  interest  of  which  would  form  such 

a  comfortahie  addition  to  her  income.     There  was  ao   settlemeut 

made-  at  her  marriage,  itnd  ^lutk^ood  feared  that  this  sum  wuat 

her  hijsbaiid's  disposal,  and  lliivlAie  m\^^  -J-vi  NNWs."\ia\-ItwV'si 
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'  Bat  perhaps/  suggested  Markwood,  '  I  may  shame  him  into  giying 
it  up.  I'll  go  on  to  his  office  from  here,  and  speak  to  him  at  once 
about  it.' 

When  Markwood  reached  Mr.  Bilfil's  office,  he  found  it  closed 
/or  the  night.     He  made  friends,  however,  with  the  housekeeper,  and 
persuaded  her  to  let  him  write  a  note  in  Mr.  Bilfil's  private  room, 
irliich  he  still  continued  to  occupy,  although  he  had  ceased  to  have 
axi  interest  in  the  business.     When  he  had  finished  his  note,  he  hap- 
pened to  see  a  slip  of  paper  lying  open  on  the  desk  above  him.    The 
zi^c^me  of  Hulse  caught  his  eye,  and  he  read  it  almost  involuntarily. 

*  Mem. — We've  got  a  warrant  ne  exeat  against  Edward  Hulse^ 
^»d  propose  to  make  our  capture  to-night.' 

Chapter  XIV. 

'  But  I  tell  thee  my  heart  bleeds  inwardly.* 

_         '  What  has  come  out  about  me  T  cried  Hulse,  his  heart  stand* 
^•:ig  still  for  a  moment.    *  What  do  you  mean,  Markwood  V 

'  Come,  Ned,  tell  me  at  once,  is  it  in  the  bounds  of  possibiUty 
^liat  you  may  be  on  the  point  of  being  arrested  for  debt  T 

Ned  gave  a  deep  sigh,  half  of  relief,  half  of  increased  anxiety. 
Why  do  you  ask  T  he  said. 

'  0  Ned,'  said  Markwood,  *  I  was  sure  you  would  have  said  No 
^lain  and  plump,  and  I  half  hoped  you'd  want  to  hit  me  on  the  nose 
*V)r  suggesting  such  a  thing.  Ned,  it  can't  be  you — such  a  steady 
<^xeditable  fellow — ^you  we  think  so  much  of  at  the  office.  It  can't  be.* 
'  It  is  though,'  said  Ned,  shaking  his  head  sadly.  '  I  have  had 
-^  writ  served  upon  me,  but  I  don't  see  how  they  can  put  me  in 
prison  yet.' 

'Well,  somebody's  filed  an  affidavit  that  you're  thinking  of 
Xeaving  the  country — a  lie  no  doubt,  but  the  thing's  done  every  day. 
"What  have  you  been  doing — going  stark-staring  mad  ?' 

'  Not  quite,  Markwood.  Put  my  name  to  a  bill  for  a  friend, 
^that's  all.' 

'  0  Ned,  I  didn't  think  you'd  be  such  a  fool.    How  much  is  it  T 

*  Three  hundred  pounds.' 

'  0  dear,  dear  !  If  it  had  been  fifty  pounds  or  so,  I'd  have  done 
it  for  you  somehow,  but  three  hundred  !     Ned,  you  were  mad  !' 

'  It's  no  use  talking  about  it,  Markwood  ;  that  won't  mend  it. 
I'm  done  for,  that's  all.  Say  good-bye,  Markwood;  for  I  shall 
never  show  up  at  the  office  again.  I've  thought  a  good  deal  of 
your  opinion,  Markwood,  and  you've  always  been  kind  to  me  and 
took  my  part.  Well,  I  never  should  have  distinguished  myself,  but 
I  did  look  forward  to  an  honest  straightforward  career.  That's  all  over 
now.     Say  good  bye,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate.' 

'Noy  I'm  banged  if  I  do/  said  Mark'wo^.   ^^^^^%\i  ^^t\>  ^\  ^ 
ehMp  aboald  I  be  if  I  deserted  a  friend  becaua^  Wd.  f||c>\»\sX»o  ^V^^ 
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Why,  cheer  up,  man ;  I've  known  fellows  in  fifty  times'  worse  « 
lemmas,  and  yet  pull  through.     You  haven't  murdered  anybody, 
Ned,  that  yon  should  look  so  glum,' 

Ned  groaned.     '  I  don't  know  which  way  to  look,  Markwood ;  it 
img  all  black.' 

Fiddlesticks  !'  cried  Markwood;  the  gloom  had  Tttnished  from 
Ids  face,  and  it  glowed  again  with  delight  at  having  to  help  a  friend. 
'  Why,  it's  so  lucky,  you  know,  Ned,  it  Bhould  happen  just  now — 
long  vacation,  and  the  chief  away,  aiid  everything  as  right  as  it  can 
be.  All  we've  got  to  do  is  to  dodge  the  bailiffs,  and  then,  Ned,  if 
they  can't  get  hold  of  you,  they'll  compromise  the  thing,  I  dare- 
say they'll  settle  for  fifty  pounds  when  they  find  it's  all  they  can  get. 
There,  let  me  think  a  bit,  Ned.  Shoot  the  bolt  of  the  door,  lest  we 
should  he  surprised.  Tell  you  what,  Ned,  we'll  meet  'em  this  way 
— we'll  file  an  affidavit  against  theirs  that  you've  never  intended  to 
leave  the  country,  and  we'll  put  in  good  bail  for  your  appearance, 
and  then  they  can't  touch  you  tUl  their  writ  has  run  its  course. 
How  long  do  they  give  you,  Ned  ?' 

'  Twelve  days.' 

'Ah,  then  we've  got  a  little  time  to  look  about  ns;  we  can 
work  them  in  that  time.  I  shall  come  the  high  horse,  and  hint 
prosecution  for  perjury,  and  so  on.  Come,  Ned,  give  nie  your  word 
of  honour  first,  for  the  form  of  the  thing,  that  you  won't  make  a 
bolt  of  it,  and  I'll  see  you  through  it,  my  boy.' 

But  Ned's  face  was  still  overclouded  and  downcast.  '  Ko,  I 
can't  give  my  word,  Markwood  ;  I've  got  into  a  mess,  and  I  won't 
drag  yon  into  the  mire  too — besides,  there  are  other  reasons.' 

WeU,  then,  you're  an  unaccountable  donkey,'  cried  Markwood. 
*I  give  you  up,  Ned  ;  I  give  you  up.' 

't  help  it,'  said  Holse;  '  you  must  give  me  up.    It's  only 
;ht  you  should,' 

Well,  then,  I  won't,'  said  Markwood ;  '  I  won't  let  you  go  and 
cut  your  own  throat.  Just  think  of  your  sister,  Ned,  and  how  she 
wants  somebody  to  stand  by  her  now  and  comfort  her,  and  your 
mother  too,  full  of  trouble  and  anxiety ;  and  think  how  much  miaery 
you'll  give  them.  What '11  become  of  them  all  ifyou  break  down  too? 
only  your  father,  who  might  drop  ofi"  any  minute,  between  them  and 
destitution.     Just  think  of  that,  Ned,  and  be  guided.' 

'  I  won't  be  guided,'  said  Ned ;  '  I've  thought  it  all  over  till  I'm 
nearly  mad,  and  I've  come  to  a  conclusion.  I  mean  to  get  away 
to-night,  to  make  a  holt  for  America.' 

'  And  so  you're  going  to  cut  yourself  adrift  from  all  the  oW 
faces,  eh  ?  No  more  days  on  the  river,  no  more  nights  at  the  play, 
no  more  whist,  no  more  smoke,  no  more  anything.  WeU,  Ned,  I'd 
hoped  better  things ;  and  if  I'd  been  younger,  I'd  have  grieved  mom. 
Good-bye,  my  boy,  and  God  bless  you.' 
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Ned  wnmg  his  friend's  hand,  and  tears  sufiused  his  eyes  as  he 

remembered  that  he  was  thns  taking  leave  of  his  old  happy  life;  that 

there  was  nothing  before  him  now  but  the  gloomy  despair  of  a  hmited 

miserable  life.     To  himself  how  tragic  this  scene,  shadowed  with 

the  hidden  mystery  and  the  overwhelming  sense  of  an  irrevocable 

guilty  deed!    Cut  off  and  singled  out  from  the  herd,  without  warning 

or  preparation,  to  be  hunted  for  dear  life;  only  the  strong  necessity 

of  his  position,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  turn  either  to 

the  right  or  left,  kept  him  to  the  chosen  track. 

Chapter  XV. 

*  In  eleven  good  instances  out  of  a  dozen, 
*Tis  the  husband's  a  cur,  when  the  wife  is  a  cat* 

Habdly  had  Markwood  left  the  apartments  of  Mrs.  Bilfil,  before 
^ujgaret  was  disturbed  by  another  knock.     Mrs.  Robinson  again. 

*  0  miss,  beg  your  pardon — ma'm,  I  mean,'  with  a  cough — '  my 
^tjghter  would  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  with  you^.* 

'  Let  her  come  up,'  cried  Margaret.  She  had  met  Patty  once 
^^  twice  about  the  house,  and  had  noticed  that  she  was  a  fine  hand- 
some girl.  She  felt  a  little  bitterness  against  her.  Not  that  she 
"^^  received  any  injury  at  her  hands,  but  she  could  hardly  forgive 
•^^tty  for  having  expelled  her  own  image  from  her  cousin  Edward's 
"^art.  He  indeed  had  never  held  any  place  in  hers';  but  she  valued 
^^e  trophies  of  her  power,  and  had  been  disappointed  that  he  had 
"^^en  so  easily  consoled. 

For  her  part,  Patty  had  always  objected  strongly  to  Mrs.  Bal- 
Joxir.  She  wouldn't  allow  that  it  was  right  for  a  wife  to  leave  her 
^^sband  under  any  circumstances  short  of  fear  for  her  life ;  even  a 
^^ating  she  couldn't  think  to  be  a  lawful  and  sufficient  ground ;  as 
^^  incompatibility  of  temper,  why,  her  father  and  mother  quarrelled 
^olently  every  day  of  the  week,  and  yet  were  a  sufficiently  happy 
^uple.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  jealousy  also  at  the 
^H>ttom  of  her  dislike,  for  she  couldn't  help  thinking  that  Edward 
^nst  have  retained  a  sneaking  fondness  for  his  cousin  to  take  so 
^uch  pains  about  her  welfare. 

Patty,  entering  the  room,  felt  a  quick  pang  of  lively  mistrust, 
^  she  looked  upon  Margaret.  For  although  in  personal  appearance 
^atty  knew  that  she  held  her  own,  yet  there  was  an  undefinable 
^  of  style  and  ease  about  Mrs.  Bilfil  that  she  felt  herself  wanting 
in.  She  knew  herself  awkward  and  gauche  in  the  presence  of  her 
quondam  rival,  and  the  knowledge  didn't  tend  to  put  her  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind. 

'  How  do  you  do  ?'  said  Margaret,  advancing  and  holding  out  her 
hand;  'we  must  be  friends,  for  we  shall  be  cousins  by  and  by,  I 
Suppose.     You  see,  I  have  heard  of  you  from  Edward.' 

<  Tes/  said  Patty  doubtfully. 
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'  He  IB  a  dear  fellow,  Edward ;  he  behaTed  splendidly  i 
afihira.    I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  without  him ;  he  haa 
told  yon,  no  doubt.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Patty  again  ;  aud  here  the  conversation  came  to  an 

awkward  break,    Patty  didn't  choose  to  discuss  her  lover's  ({uaUties 

with  Mrs.  Balfour,  who  indeed  was  rather  too  free-Biwken  to  her  minil. 

'  Are  you  comfortable  ?'  aaicl  Patty,  at  last. 

'  Comfortable  !'  echoed  Margaret.    '  You  have  heard  my  unhappj' 

Btory  ?' 

'Only  just  the  heads  of  it,'  said  Patty;  '  that  you  couldn't  get 
on  with  your  husband ;  hut  I  didn't  mean  that^ — I  didn't  snppoge 
you  could  he  comfortable  in  your  mind — but  the  rooms,  do  you  fiud 
them  comfortable  ?' 

'  O,  the  rooms ;  yea,  they  are  very  nice.  I  don't  look  for  lox- 
uries,  but  they  are  nice  and  clean,  and  your  mother  does  her  best.' 
'  Yea,  motlier's  a  very  good  hand  at  most  things,'  said  Patty. 
Another  awkward  pause.  And  then  Patty  remembered  what 
bad  brought  her  to  see  Mrs.  Balfour,  She  didn't  kuow  how  to 
begin  the  subject,  or  how  to  put  what  she  had  to  say,  and  so 
plunged  into  the  middle  of  the  all'air  without  further  prelude. 

'  0,  if  you  please,  I've  had  a  letter  that  has  given  oie  a  great 
deal  of  sorrow.  It's  about  Edward.  I  don't  believe  it.  I'm  sure 
it's  all  false;  but  it  strikes  nie  that  you  are  alluded  to  in  it,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  what  it  all  means.' 

She  slipped  into  Margaret's  hands  a  letter.  Mrs.  Bilfil  looked 
at  the  handwriting  of  the  address  and  turned  pale,  '  Am  I  to  read 
it?'  she  asked  in  a  trembling  voice. 

'  If  you  please,  ma'm,  read  it  out  loud,  so  that  we  can  both 
hear  it.' 

'  Do  you  know  who  it's  from  ?'  said  Margaret,  glancing  her  e}'e 

at  the  signature  for  confirmation  of  the  evidence  of  the  handwriting. 

'  From  a  gentleman  who  has  been  paying  great  attentions  to 

me,'  said  Patty.    '  Not  that  I've  had  anything  to  say  to  him,  only  he's 

one  of  father's  masters  as  it  were,  and  I  don't  like  to  olfend  him,' 

'  Do  you  know  who  he  ia  ?'  repeated  Margaret,  throwing  back 
her  hair  and  regarding  Patty  with  mingled  pity  and  indignation. 
'  Mr.  BUfil,  of  the  Daily  MeiitO):' 
'My  husband,  girl.' 

'  Othe  villain!  0  the  desperate  villain]'  screamed  Patty ;  'and  ho 
told  me  he  meant  honourable.  0  dear,  dear,  what  a  wicked  world !' 
Margaret  looked  at  Patty  somewhat  scornfully.  '  If  yoo  play 
with  fire  you  must  expect  to  get  your  fingers  singed.  Here,  take 
the  letter,  Patty,  and  read  it  out  to  me  ;  I  haven't  the  patience  to 
sit  and  look  at  that  dreadful  handwriting.' 

'  Very  well,  ma'm,  TU  lead  i\.,'  awi  Palt^  aubmissively.  Sha 
irsfl  a  little  sobered  by  the  teveVB.\.ion  ^^m'WA.yj.s.X.Vesii.,   T'm 
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should  have  two  sweethearts,  who  were  gentlemen,  had  been  a  little 
too  mach  for  Patty's  equanimity.  Now,  to  find  that  one  of  them 
had  only  meant  to  make  a  victim  of  her  galled  her  to  the  heart. 
But  she  recovered  her  composure  with  an  effort.  Some  sense  of 
humour  she  had  gave  her  nerve  to  read  out  the  letter  distinctly 
and  boldly, 

'  Sweet  little  Patty, — I  can't  get  the  thought  of  you  out  of  my 
head;  and  though  you  were  so  cruel  to  me  when  last  I  saw  you,  yet 
I  Cuiey  that  when  you  come  to  know  me  and  find  how  deep  my 
affieciion  is  for  you,  you  will  make  amends  to  me  by  beginning  to 
care  for  me  a  little.  Give  up  that  young  cub,  Patty ;  you  know  whom 
I  mean.  I  have  been  making  inquiries  about  him.  I  assure  you^ 
bad  I  Ibond  him  an  honest  fellow,  I  would  never  have  spoken  to  you 
again  in  the  way  of  love ;  but  I  find  that  not  only  is  he  desperately 
embarrassed,  but  that  he  is  also  of  the  worst  moi^ol  character ;  he 
has  inveigled  away  fi*om  her  trusting  husband  a  gay  flaunting 
ftoUah  wife — 

'  That's  you,'  said  Patty,  dropping  her  hands  and  looking 
Margaret  full  in  the  face ;  '  that's  you  !' 

'  The  villain !'  cried  Margaret. 

*  Wait  a  bit,  listen  to  the  rest ;  where  was  I  ?  0,  gay  flaunting 
fiMdiah — no,  that's  not  it ;  inveigled  away  from — ' 

'  You've  read  that,'  cried  Margaret  impatiently;  '  go  on,  go  on.' 

'  From  her  trusting  husband  a  gay  flaunting  foolish  wife,  whom 
hb  bas  now  under  his  protection.  He  isn*t  worthy  of  you,  dear 
BiiUjp  he  isn't  indeed ;  cut  him  off  root  and  branch.  And  now  I 
kinre  a  little  plan  for  you.  I  heard  you  say  the  other  day  that  you 
hid  never  seen  the  Isle  of  Wight.     Let  us  spend  a  long  day  there, 

talk  over  matters.  I  know  it  is  holiday  time  with  you.  Come, 
Patty,  I  wUl  meet  you  at  Southampton  on  Saturday,  for  I 
HhU  be  there  on  business.  Leave  Waterloo  by  the  8.10  mail- 
IWB,  taking  a  first-class  for  Southampton,  and  I  will  meet  you  at 
tte  -fltation.  We  will  have  a  delightful  long  day  on  the  island,  and 
I  wD  then  reveal  to  you  all  my  plans  for  our  mutual  happiness.  I 
yon  love  flying  about,  and  indeed  you  should  have  wings  to 
yon  complete.  Patty  darling,  I  know  that  girls  are  often 
short  of  money,  so  you  mustn't  be  vexed  at  my  sending  a  five- 
note  for  your  expenses,  and  to  buy  a  new  pair  of  gloves  or 
Don't  disappoint  me,  darling  ;  for  I  have  set  my  heart  on  your 
Give  me  just  a  line,  and  say,  *'  She  will  be  there."  ' 

Margaret,  whose  chest  had  heaved,  and  whose  countenance  had 
ehai^ed  many  times  during  the  reading  of  this  letter,  here  snatched 
1^  a  pen,  and  put  it  in  Patty's  hands;  then  running  to  her  desk  she 
teok  a  sheet  of  note-paper  and  bade  Patty  ^mte  these  words  : 

« She  wiU  be  there.' 

'How pat  tbiB  in  an  envelope,  and  take  it  to  i\iQ  ^^\.' 
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Few  things  to  a  man  of  a  certain  age,  with  a  rightly-constitnleil 
mind,  are  more  enjoyable  than  a  pleasant  dinner-party,  either  at  bis 
own  table  or  that  of  a  Mend. 

Supposing  a  man  to  be  married,  and  in  easy  circumstances,  with 
a  good  cook  and  well-arranged  mhm^e,  probably  dining  at  home  ia 
most  agreeable  ;  for  there  he  not  only  likes  what  he  oats,  but  he 
knows  what  he  drinks,  which  in  honses  of  some  friends  is  impossible. 

I  have  sat  at  most  richly  and  well  appointed  boards,  with  every 
edible  luxury  in  and  out  of  season  ;  '  .where  the  table  it  groaned  with 
the  weight  of  the  feast,'  and  where  the  wine  I  have  been  invited  to 
imbibe  has  been  simply  diluted  poison.  Either  the  host  had  altoge- 
ther lost  his  taste,  and  had  been  grossly  imposed  upon  by  his  wioe 
merchant,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  he  is  an  ostentatious  withont  being 
a  liberal  man,  and  attempts,  amid  the  glitter  of  his  glass  and  plate 
and  the  carvings  and  gildings  of  his  entertainment,  to  pass  off  with- 
out observation  his  T\Tetcheil  cape,  public-dinner  champagne,  and 
public-house  claret.  In  many  instances  midonbtedly  he  is  saccess- 
fiil.  To  the  majority  of  ladies,  who  are  no  judges  of  wine,  most  liquids 
well  iced  taste  much  the  same ;  and  many  men,  taking  what  is  offered 
to  them  in  blind  confidence,  only  the  next  day  discover  that  they 
have  drank  neither  wisely  nor  too  well.  Giving  bad  or  indifferent 
wine  is  inexcusable,  and  never  ought  to  be  forgiven, 

A  dinner  may  fail  from  a  cook  being  incompetent  or  tipsy,  a 
pastrycook  false  or  unpnnctual ;  and  the  compassion  of  the  guests 
is  some  consolation  to  their  unfortunate  entertainers.  But  bad  wina 
is  something  more  than  a  misfortune  to  those  who  receive  it ;  to 
those  who  give  it,  it  is  a  crime.  Fortunately  for  myself,  my  acquaint- 
ance with  persons  committing  such  offences  is  very  limited;  and  as 
I  happen  not  to  be  particularly  well-off,  I  gladly  accept  hospitalities 
in  return  for  those  I  am  able  to  offer. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  success  of  a  dinner-party  greatly  de- 
pends upon  the  judicious  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  guests. 
Friends  should  be  asked  to  meet  those  with  whom  thoy  are  likely  to 
assimilate,  and  have  feelings  and  sympathies  in  common,  though  it 
often  happens,  oddly  enough,  that  a  most  carefully  and  jndidoasly 
arranged  selection  turns  out  a  comparative  failure,  whereas  a  sort  of 
scratch  crew  (if  I  may  use  such  an  expression)  forms  a  moat  merry, 
happy  party.  But  of  course  it  does  not  do  in  these  matters  to  trust 
to  chance;  itnd  in  dinner-gi^g,  &b  in  wes^  o\^«k  onQnBaftMMA  of 
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life,  the  best  way  to  command  success  is  to  deserve  it.  The  num- 
l>er  of  one's  gaests  is  a  first  consideration.  Some  rich  dictatorial  in- 
diTidoal  has  laid  down^  as  a  role,  '  not  more  than  the  Muses,  nor 
fewer  than  the  Graces ;'  but  persons  of  ordinary  income  cannot  afford 
to  give  dinner-parties  every  other  day,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  (in- 
cluding host  and  hostess)  is  a  very  aUowable  average. 

A  friend  of  mine,  famous  for  his  dinners,  compares  much  larger 
entertainments  to  feeding  friends  like  pigs  in  a  sty.  The  idea, 
though  the  reverse  of  agreeable,  is  to  a  certain  extent  true ;  but 
even  for  feeds  of  twenty  or  twenty-four  excuse  may  be  made.  Such 
gastronomic  excesses  should,  however,  be  rare,  and  confined  to  the 
reception  of  irreconcUables — by  whom  I  mean  dinner  acquaintances 
who  cannot  be  made  to  fit-in  at  ordinary  social  gatherings.  In  say- 
ing this  I  am  speaking  of  mixed  parties,  for  I  hold  that  a  bachelor 
dinner  should  never  exceed  twelve,  and  if  possible  be  confined  to 
nine  or  ten. 

I  shudder  at  the  remembrance  of  one  of  more  than  thirty  I  re- 
cently partook  of  at  a  certain  club.  It  was  like  a  first  day's  dinner 
at  the  table  d*hdte  of  a  foreign  hotel.  After  all  there  is  very  little 
necessity  to  crowd  men  together,  for  irreconcilables  as  a  rule  con- 
sist almost  invariably  of  the  softer  sex. 

Who  does  not  ^ow  the  pompous  and  ponderous  dowager,  who 
overweights  any  ordinary  festive  meeting,  who  is  offended  if  not 
taken  down  to  dinner  by  the  martyr  host  (in  preference,  perhaps,  to 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  women  in  London),  and  who  patronises 
fellow  guests,  probably  as  greatly  her  superior  in  position  as  they 
are  in  good-breeding  ?  She  is  an  in-econcilable  who  at  a  very  large 
dinner-party  is  comparatively  harmless.  Even  she  will  not  expect 
necessuily  to  be  first  among  so  many,  and  she  has  fuller  scope  for 
discourse  respecting  her  aristocratic  proclivities  and  family  connec- 
tions than  where  she  is  better  known,  and  therefore  less  appreciated. 
But  in  addition  to  the  dowager  there  are  certain  old  maids,  not  very 
produceable  in  limited  circles,  who  may  with  advantage  be  judiciously 
dotted  about  in  large  gatherings,  and  also  exigeantes  mammas  with 
marriageable  daughters,  who  give  large  parties  themselves,  and  like 
and  expect  to  be  asked  to  the  same  in  return.  Of  course,  one  of  the 
component  parts  of  an  entertainment  of  this  sort  is  the  padding;  by 
which  I  mean  a  certain  number  of  dull  heavy  men  whom  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ask,  because  they,  or  their  fathers,  or  mothers,  give  agree- 
able dinners,  or  because  their  accquaintance  is  in  some  way  or  other 
valuable  or  useful,  though  they  come  to  your  house  apparently  for  no 
other  purpose  than,  like  Sir  Thrifty's  friends,  '  To  stare  about  them, 
and  to  eat.'  Then  perhaps  one,  or  possibly  two  (if  you  place  them 
some  distance  apart)  really  clever  men  and  good  talkers,  and  your 
party  is  complete — iireconcilables,  padding,  lion  ot'^oiA. 

The  good  talker,  especiallj  ithe  has  no  rival ipe^eii\.>ctk\o^%\M^* 
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self  to  bis  heart'»  conteut.  His  audience,  like  the  House  of  CommoBs. 
is  very  easily  amused,  and  he  has  no  one  to  cap  his  somewhat. 
threadbare  anecdotes  and  ancient  jokes,  which  in  other  company  he 
-would  not  veiiture  to  produce.  Indeed,  some  effective  talkers  are 
never  so  much  iji  their  element  as  at  a  large  dinner-party  ;  like  cer- 
tain actors  or  orators,  they  require  a  full  audience  to  stimulate  them 
to  exertion,  and  think  that  in  tbe  presence  of  oijy  five  or  six  listeners 
they  compariitively  '  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.'  Kven 
a  very  large  party,  judiciously  composed,  may  be  a  Buccess,  though 
not  of  the  highest  order. 

The  most  charming  dinners  are  whore  all  share  in  the  conversa- 
tion to  a  less  or  greater  degree,  the  lead  being  taken  by  two  or  three 
good  raconteurs,  who  do  not  monopolise,  but  direct,  suggest,  and 
control  the  talk. 

What  delightful  recollections  long  remain  of  snah  a '  feast  of  rea- 
Bon  and  How  of  soul,'  especially  if  the  body  is  as  well  refreshed  as 
the  mind ! 

Some  too-amiable  people  assert  that,  provided  they  meet  agree- 
able friends,  they  are  indifferent  what  they  eat  and  drink ;  but  Uis- 
aent  entirely  from  this  opinion.  A  good  dinner  is,  of  course,  of  less 
importance  when  you  meet  clever  than  when  yon  meet  stupid  people, 
for  in  the  latter  case  you  have  nothing  left  you  but  the  consolations 
of  the  table.  But  well-dressed  viands  and  choice  wines  add  ni>t  a 
little  to  the  zest  with  which  the  happy  repartee  or  well-tumed  ^- 
gram  is  received. 

When  one's  creature  comforts  are  amply  supplied,  the  Eocnlty  of 
appreciating  wit  and  humour  is  undoubtedly  largely  augmented ;  and 
as  beautiful  scenery  can  scarcely  be  enjoyed  while  the  traveller  ia 
Buffering  under  bodily  discomfort,  so,  in  connection  with  unpalatable 
food  and  spirituouB  fluids,  even  the  best  anecdote  may  fall  flat,  and 
[    the  cleverest  sarcasm  lose  its  sting. 

For  perfect  content,  not  only  must  we  have  good  things  to  enjoy, 
but  capacity  and  inclination  for  enjoying  them.  I  am  wicked  enoogh 
tu  think  that  such  perfect  content  is  more  frequently  obtainable  at  a 
club  or  bachelor  dinner  than  at  parties  where  ladies  are  present ; 
for  the  softer  sex,  as  a  rule,  have  but  little  natural  appreciation  of 
wit  or  humour.  In  a  party  composed  entirely  of  men,  it  is  your 
own  fault  if  you  select  any  but  those  likely  in  some  degree  to  con- 
tribute to  the  harmony  of  the  evening ;  but  in  mixed  parties  you 
mmt  ask  btisband  and  wife,  and  the  chances  are,  if  one  is  an  acqui- 
sition, the  other  may  be  quite  tbe  reverse. 

One  great  element  of  success  in  bachelor  parties  (often  absent 

from  other  entertainments)  is  punctuality ;  for  if  the  host  makes  a 

rale  never  to  wait,  his  guests  always  lake  care  to  arrive  in  good 

time;   where&B  in  general  Bocvely.  le^lV^  ^\!aw,\.\isi  "^fto^le  haya  tn- 

qaently  to  enduie  half  an  bout  otuneasj  to^\-^e^«lB.^io^, '    "      "^^ 
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delay  probably  of  one  invited  couple,  proceediiig  to  dinner  without 
whom  woold  confuse  all  prearranged  combinations.  This,  I  fancy,  is 
often  the  reason  why,  in  private  houses,  the  soups  are  cold,  the  en- 
trees flaccid,  and  the  joint  over-dressed. 

One  great  advantage  connected  with  dining  at  a  club  is,  that 
the  host  is  free  from  all  anxiety.  He  has — we  take  for  granted — 
done  his  best  that  everything  should  be  correct,  and  with  calm  con- 
fidence awaits  the  execution  of  his  behests  by  one  of  the  best  cooks 
in  England. 

If  anything  goes  wrongs  the  blame  does  not,  as  in  a  private  es- 
tablishment, in  any  degree  rest  upon  him ;  for  he  is,  as  it  were,  a 
gnest  himself,  the  club  being  the  invisible  host. 

He  is  free,  too,  from  the  liability  of  such  ridiculous  catastrophes 
&s  those  to  which  married  people  are  sometimes  liable.  I  remember 
a  recently-married  couple  who,  at  one  of  their  first  entertainments 
on  a  very  hot  sammer's  evening,  were  distressed  at  the  non-appear- 
uice  of  ices  at  dessert. 

They  had  jast  taken  possession  of  a  house  in  a  newly-formed 
^nare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South  Kensington,  and  heard  the 
Allowing  day  that  their  ices  had  been  sent  by  the  confectioner  (who 
^ball  be  nameless)  to  a  terrace  of  the  same  name  in  Tyburnia. 

The  kindly  sympathy  and  jocose  remarks  of  the  guests  enabled 
^0  contretemps  to  pass  ofif  tolerably  well.  But  a  worse  misfortune 
*^I>pened  at  their  next  dinner-party,  though  a  new  confectioner  was 
H^plied  to,  and  doly  cautioned  not  to  repeat  the  error  his  predecessor 
*^  committed.  The  host,  who — at  least  as  a  bachelor — was  con- 
^dered  somewhat  famous  for  dining  his  friends  well,  made  a  good 
^ry  of  the  mishap  which  had  lately  occurred;  and  created  consider- 
able amusement  by  magnifying  the  bitterness  of  his  mortification, 
^hen,  *just  at  pudding- time,'  a  sepulchral  voice  whispered  in  his 
^y  '  The  ices  have  not  come,  sir.' 

My  unfortunate  entertainer — for  I  was  present  at  both  break- 
downs— muttered  savagely,  'Let  some  one  go  insiAnily  underground, 
ind  fetch  them.' 

Well,  some  one  did  go,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
ices  arrived  just  as  people  were  saying  '  Good-night.' 

In  his  deserted  halls — or  rather  den — stood  the  lord  of  the  feast, 
brooding  over  the  fierce  and  severe  things  he  would  say  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  the  apologetic  defaulter,  by  whose  carelessness,  as 
he  imagined,  he  had  been  made  almost  an  object  of  ridicule. 

A  faint  knock  presently  was  heard  at  the  study  door,  and  the 
cook,  dissolved  in  tears,  came  to  announce  that  she  had  discovered 
the  ices  equally  dissolved,  which  had  been  placed  hours  before  in  the 
family  refirigerator,  in  accordance  with  her  express  directions — she, 
and  not  the  confectioner,  having  forgotten  all  a\>ow\.  l\i^m\  ^o  ^^t^ 
ibej  remAiDed,  'lost  to  eight  and  not  to  memoTj  di^^.^     ^\)X»^^t| 
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dear  to  her  maBter,  nbo,  of  course,  had  to  pay  bolli  for  Uieni  and. 
their  BiicceBsors,  liis  money  having  melted  away  in  tho  most  nnsatb- 
fcctory  manner. 

It  perhaps  may  be  heresy  to  say  so,  and  I  may  be  entirely  wrong 
in  my  opiniou,  but  I  caimot  help  thinking  that,  as  a  rule,  ladies  in- 
terest themselves  less  than  they  used  in  the  success  of  their  parties, 
especially  of  their  dinner-parties.  I  do  not  profess  to  belong  to  what 
ig  called  '  Society'  in  its  exclusive  sense,  but  I  understand  tiat  there    ' 
the  want  of  leaders  is  lamentably  felt.     Kither  great  ladies  do  not   ! 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  bo  agreeable — some  too  often  imagin- 
ing that  insipidity  passes  for  refinement — or  those  who,  owing  to  the    ' 
rank  their  husbands  have  reached  through  ability  or  good-fortane, 
have  a  right  to  rule  in  the  fashionable  world,  have  neither  the  ability 
nor  inclination  to  do  so. 

Some  we  see  totally  destitntc  of  that  repose  which  is  one  of  the 
commonest  attributes  of  good -breeding.  Fussy  women,  full  of  fan- 
ciful philanthropic  fidgets ;  untidy  in  their  minds  as  in  their  per- 
sons; utterly  incapable  of  giving  tone  to  those  assemblies,  where  they 
afibrd  contemptuous  amusement,  instead  of  commanding  respect. 

Of  such  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience,  but  I  think  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  ordinary  ladies  do  not  attempt  to  play  the 
port  of  hostess  with  more  care  than  they  usually  do. 

I  should  be  ungmteful  indeed  if  I  did  not  recall  many  admirable 
exceptions  to  what  I  have  dared  to  imagine  a  rule.  Not  a  little  of 
the  minor  happiness,  and  much  of  the  pleasure,  of  life  is  inflaenced 
by  success  or  failure  in  dining  out  and  at  home. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  paramonnt 
importance  whether  a  man  gets  a  good  dinner  every  day,  though  this 
must  be  a  considerable  addition  to  his  comfort ;  but  as  with  many 
men  the  time  between  7.30  and  11  p.m.  is  all  they  ever  enjoy  for 
social  relaxation  and  friendly  intercourse,  it  is  of  conseqaence  to  them 
how  it  is  spent,  I  should  make  this  article  of  far  too  great  length 
were  I  to  enter  on  the  important  subject  of  '  what  to  eat,  what  to 
drink,  and  what  to  avoid ;'  but  the  experience  of  twenty  years,  aided 
by  the  possession  of  hundreds  of  mentis,  convinces  me  that  in  dinner- 
giving  he  best  succeeds  who  measures  his  aspirations  by  his  means, 
and  tries  to  win  approval  for  a  modest  repast,  which  shall  he  perfect 
and  complete  in  its  way,  rather  than  to  challenge  defeat  by  a  splendid 
banquet,  which  may  be  but  a  series  of  blunders. 
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Chapter  I. 

FOB  A  SMILE  OF  GOD  THOU  ABT. 

TwEKTT-FiVE  years  ago,  dears  (what  an  age  that  must  seem  to 
0OIQ6  of  you  young  folk!),  I  married  yonr  uncle  Edward,  and  accom- 
puiied  him  shortly  after  to  India.  We  were  both  of  us  young  and 
bopefhl  then,  and  had  a  shadowy  idea  that  we  were  going  to  shake 
&e  Pagoda-tree,  realise  a  handsome  fortune  in  less  than  no  time, 
^d  return  to  old  England  to  spend  it.  Ah,  well,  few  persons  have 
^eir  expectations  fulfilled  in  this  world,  and  we  were  among  the 
disappointed  ones.  A  captain's  pay  is  easily  told — ^far  more  easily 
spent- — and  we  had  heavy  claims  on  our  slender  purse,  both  at  home 
^d  abroad,  which  efifectually  precluded  our  banker's  account  from 
oyer  showing  a  comfortable  balance  in  our  favour. 

After  several  moves,  in  the  course  of  which  we  had  many  hard- 

diips  to  encounter  and  trying  climates  to  contend  with  (for  India, 

my  dears,  is  by  no  means  the  paradise  some  of  you  believe  it  to 

be),  my  husband's  regiment,  183d,  was  ordered  to  Feringheabad, 

i  {feasant  healthy  station  about  seventy  miles  distant  fi*om  Cawn- 

pore;    rather  isolated,  but  we  did  not  mind  that;  conducive  to 

economy,  tor  living  was  very  cheap  there ;  and  having  for  me  the 

additional  charm  of  being  situated  on  the  well-wooded  banks  of  a 

beautiful  river.    We  all  thought  ourselves  very  fortunate,  the  more 

so  that  we  had  heard  a  whispered  rumour  that  the  183d  were  first 

on  the  roster  for  England. 

Not  very  long  after  our  arrival  at  Feringheabad,  a  young  ofiScer, 
a  lieutenant,  Fred  Wilson  by  name,  who  had  been  absent  on  a  two- 
years'  furlough  to  Europe,  rejoined  us  with  his  wife  and  child. 
Estelle  Wilson  was  a  lovely  little  Frenchwoman  of  two-and-twenty, 
though  she  looked  far  younger ;  very  petite,  with  a  glorious  mass  of 
dark  curly  hair,  and  a  pair  of  brilliant  velvety  brown  eyes,  which 
could  look  very  lovingly  into  yours,  and  take  your  heart  by  storm 
if  their  owner  so  willed  it,  and  could  also  flash  and  sparkle  very 
ominously  when  the  little  woman's  ire  was  aroused.  She  had  been 
a  ward  of  Frederick's  mother,  one  of  the  old  noblesse  of  France, 
who  resided  In  seclusion  at  the  family  chateau  in  Brittany.    There 
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Fred,  while  on  a  visit  to  bis  mother,  had  met  her,  and  the  1 
were  thoeo  which  not  unfreqaently  enaue  when  two  young  people  o! 
opposite  aescs — ^both  good-looking,  lively  and  attractive,  and  with 
many  taBtes  in  common^ — are  thrown  daily  into  each  other's  society, 
There  was,  however,  no  impradence  in  the  marriage  which  followed, 
for  Estelle  de  Vigny  was  an  heiress,  and  brought  her  husband  nc 
mean  dowry.  Leave  the  army  to  be  dependent  on  his  wife's  for- 
time,  Fred  would  not;  and,  indeed,  Estelle,  for  her  port,  was  nothing 
loth  to  visit  the  so-called  gorgeous  East.  They  were  a  well-matchet 
couple.  Fred  idolised  his  Fairy  Queen,  as  we  called  her,  and  seeme* 
to  think  of  nothing  but  her  comfort,  and  how  to  lessen  for  her  in 
every  pOBsible  way  the  almost  inevitable  discomforts  of  life  in  a 
marcbmg  regiment.  As  for  Estelle,  I  think  she  literally  did  worship, 
little  Pagan,  the  ground  her  husband  trod  on ;  and  all  other  hus- 
bands, no  matter  how  estimable,  suffered  by  comparison  with  'm<m 
Frederic'  At  first  I  used  to  get  impatient  with  the  little  thing, 
and  tell  her  she  would  certainly  spoil  the  man  if  she  made  so  much 
of  him  to  his  face.  However,  one  day,  when  I  had,  I  suppose,  been 
rather  too  severe  in  my  strictui'es,  the  little  creature  burst  into  a 
passionate  fiood  of  tears,  saying,  in  her  pretty  broken  English,  '  0, 
Madame  Burgoyne,  yon  do  not  really  think  that  Frederick  has  begar 
to  love  his  poor  foolish  little  wife  the  leas  because  she  would  will- 
ingly die  for  him,  and  tells  him  so  ?'  After  that  I  felt  thorough!} 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  for  the  future,  1  blush  to  own  it,  rather  en- 
couraged her  in  the  belief  that  '  mon  Frederic'  was  little  short  of  a 
demi-god.  He  was  in  reality  a  very  ordinary  young  EnglishmBn, 
thoroughly  good  and  kind-hearted,  not  very  clever,  and  I  fear  easilj 
enough  imposed  on ;  but  sincere,  honest,  and  high-principled.  H( 
was,  moreover,  a  very  giant  for  strength,  sii  feet  two  in  hia  stockings; 
and  broad  in  proportion ;  curly-headed,  blue-eyed,  a  good  shot,  ex 
cellent  horseman — when  he  could  get  a  horse  to  carry  him — and  i 
'  stunner'  at  all  manly  sports .  I  believe  it  was  partly  for  his  mnscli 
that  his  wife  adored  him.  Women,  little  ones  especially,  entertoii 
considerable  reverence  for  strength,  probably  because  it  ia  one  o 
the  qualities  which  they  find  it  quite  hopeless  to  dispute  witii  tbi 
other  sex. 

One  other  object  aharod  Eatelle's  heart  with  him  ;  this  was  thi 
child,  a  lovely  httle  Titania,  who  took  more  after  hei'  father  thai 
her  mother,  being  blue-eyed  and  golden -haired.  She  was  just  four 
teen  mouths  old  when  she  nrrived,  and  from  that  moment  was  in 
stalled  as  '  Daughter  of  the  Regiment.'  Never  child  ran  so  Uir  i 
chance  of  being  spoilt.  From  the  rough  soldiers  and  their  wires- 
terrible  viragoes  some  of  them — to  Colonel  Rose,  who  had  olwayi 
been  regarded  as  a  child -eating  ogre  by  most  mothers  (of  obnoxi 
ons  chilihen),  little  Coo-Coo  was  considered  a  precious  thing  to  U 
|iettcd  and  cuddled,  humoured  and  made  much  of,  and  on  i    '  ' 
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Inreaih  of  heaveii  must  not  blow  too  ronghly.  Antoinette  was  the 
child's  real  name,  bat  her  father  had  called  her  Coo-Coo  from  a  low 
doye-like  sound  she  used  to  make  when  lying  a  baby  in  her  cradle ; 
so  Coo-Coo  she  remained.  Estelle  loved  the  little  one  with  a  fierce 
passionate  love,  which  almost  made  me  shudder,  for  I  knew  only  too 
well  bow  precarious  a  child's  life  is  in  the  Lidian  climate.  I  think 
she  would  have  been  bitterly  disappointed  had  her  little  daughter 
not  met  with  the  notice  and  admiration  she  excited,  yet  she  was 
jealoiis  and  fearfiil  lest  Coo-Coo  should  love  any  one  better,  or  even 
as  well  as  herself.  With  me  it  was  different.  I  believe  the  dear 
little  woman  remembered  that  I  was  a  mother  and  yet  childless,  for 
all  that  remained  to  me  of  my  own  bonny  winsome  bairns  were  two 
Uttle  brown  mounds  in  the  graveyard  of  Mooltan.  Anyhow  she  used 
constantly  to  send  Coo-Coo  and  her  black  nurse  over  to  our  bunga- 
low, until  the  child  won  our  hearts  with  her  pretty  ways,  and  my 
husband  and  I  came  to  love  her  as  dearly  as  though  she  had  been 
our  very  own. 

She  was  a  sweet  little  child,  and  always  so  nicely  dressed.  No 
Uttle  princess  could  have  had  a  more  exquisite  wardrobe,  and  many 
a  bit  of  delicate  costly  lace  of  her  own  did  Estelle  sacrifice  to  deck 
some  dainty  garment  of  her  darling's.  I  used  to  laugh,  and  say, 
'  Ahy  my  dear,  when  you  have  half-a-dozen  children  you  will  be  less 
particular ;  plain  long-cloth  will  do  for  them.'  Then  she  would 
pout  her  pretty  lips,  and  reply  with  some  saucy  speech  that  made 
us  laugh. 

I  grew  very  fond  of  mother  and  child;  and,  indeed,  no  one 
eould  help  loving  Estelle — she  was  so  bright  and  tender-hearted, 
always  ready  to  do  a  kind  thing  for  anyone.  If  there  were  illness 
in  a  house,  or  trouble,  there  she  was  sure  to  be  found ;  and  some- 
how her  very  presence  seemed  to  make  sorrow  lighter.  She  was 
no  angel ;  &r  from  it !  Indeed,  I  believe  she  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion horrified  the  chaplain  by  starting  some  peculiar  theological 
theories  of  her  own,  and  utterly  refusing  to  be  convinced  by  hipi  of 
the  error  of  her  ways.  She  was  merely  a  deliciously  free,  impulsive, 
loving  morsel  of  humanity,  without  a  spice  of  selfishness  in  her 
whole  composition,  who,  if  she  ofiended  you  by  some  careless  im- 
petuous speech,  would  come  back  the  next  moment  and,  flinging 
her  arms  round  your  neck,  cry  till  you  forgave  her,  which  process 
did  not  usually  take  long  to  accomplish.  She  was  milliner  and 
mantua-maker  in  chief  to  the  station ;  and  if  we  wanted  new  bonnets, 
or  were  in  difficulty  as  to  the  colour  of  the  dresses  to  accompany  them, 
Estelle  was  called  in  and  settled  the  knotty  point,  peremptorily,  in 
five  minutes.  She  would  also  bustle  about  among  the  women  of 
Fred's  company,  scolding  the  unruly,  bestowing  advice  where  it  was 
needed,  and  generally  leaving  some  tangible  trace  of  her  presence  be- 
hindin  the  shape  of  a  basin  of  soup  for  asick  child,  or  some  little  comfort 
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for  aa  ailing  mother.  One  strong  trait  in  this  girl's  character  was 
that  ahe  could  never  bear  to  see  cruelty  or  tyranny  of  any  kind 
exercised.  Any  helpless  thing,  whether  child  or  animal,  foond  its 
way  at  once  to  her  great  loving  heart ;  and  legion  were  the  home- 
less and  starring  Pariah  dogs  who  got  fed  at  her  expense, 

I  remember  so  well  one  day,  as  we  were  strolling  past  some 
native  huts,  we  suddenly  heard  the  cry  of  an  animal  in  distress,  and, 
on  proceeding  farther,  came  upon  a  HTetched  httle  black  boy  who 
had  erected  a  gallows  in  miniature,  from  which  dangled,  its  tongue 
protruded,  its  eyes  starting  out  of  its  head,  a  poor  half-strangled 
cat.  The  little  fiend,  stark-naked,  save  for  half  a  yard  of  string 
round  bis  waist,  was  yelling  and  dancing  round  his  agonised  victim, 
while  a  crowd  of  village  children,  in  a  similar  light  and  airy  garb, 
seemed  thoroughly  to  appreciate  this  new  and  attractive  entertain- 
ment. Esteile  sprang  forward,  her  eyes  gleaming,  tore  down  the 
gibbet,  freed  the  poor  animal,  and  then,  turning  to  the  amateur 
Calcraft,  who  had  been  too  much  astonished  to  run  away,  bestowed 
OD  him,  with  her  little  plump  well-gloved  hand,  half  a  dozen 
nsounding  smacks  which  sent  him  howling  to  his  mother.  That 
■ocomplished,  ahe  picked  up  pussy,  gave  her  into  my  charge,  and, 
teoringofi'hergloves,  threw  them  into  the  adjoining  jungle.  'Peste,' 
ahe  exclaimed,  '  how  I  hate  these  natives,  the  cruel  cowardly  bmtes  ! 
—cruel,  cowardly  from  their  cradles,'  How  cruel,  how  cowardly, 
she  was  yet  to  learn,  poor  child  ! 

And  now  I  must  relate  to  you  a  little  incident  which  bears 
strongly  on  my  storj-,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  primary  cause  of  all 
the  trouble  which  followed.  The  Wilsons  had  a  head-servant,  or 
khitmutgar,  by  name  AUadeen,  for  whom  I  had  conceived  the 
greatest  aversion.  Why,  I  really  could  not  tell ;  I  suppoae  it  was 
on  the  old  '  Dr.  Fell'  principle  ;  but  I  coold  not  endure  the  man. 
He  had  been  brought  up  from  boyhood  by  General  Wilson,  Fred's 
late  father,  and  had  been  the  latter's  dressing-boy  and  general 
factotum  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage,  when  he  was  immediately 
installed  as  butler -iu- chief.  Fred  thought  him  perfection,  and  con- 
gratulated his  nife  on  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure.  Esteile 
detested  the  'treasure,'  because  he  evidently  looked  upon  her  as  a 
child  {and  that  only  a  female  one),  and  on  Qne  or  two  occasions  ae- 
tnally  referred  her  orders  to  his  master  /or  confirmation.  This, 
feminine  flesh  and  blooil  could  not  brook ;  so  Esteile,  in  a  fury, 
marched  ofl'  to  Fred,  and  demandeil  the  instant  dismissal  of  his 
protege.  At  this  Fred  laughed,  and  told  her  it  was  impossible; 
she  must  not  think  of  sncli  a  thing — ho  would  aa  soon  think  of  dis- 
missing her  (this  last  jokingly).  She  loft  the  room  in  high 
dudgeon,  and  encountered  Mr.  Alladcen  iu  the  verandah.  He  Ind 
evidently  been  eavesdropping,  for  he  conlJ  not,  well  regulated  as 
the  native  countenance  generally  is,  repress  a   shght  emila  ottai- 
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Qinpfa.     Yeiy  alight  it  was,  scarcely  perceptible ;  but  Estelle  nevw 
forgave  him  for  it. 

I  felt  yeiy  angry  with  Fred  for  not  upholding  his  wife's  autho- 
rity; a  most  necessary  thing  to  do  in  an  Lidian  household,  and  in  a 
land  where  women  are  so  thoroughly  despised,  the  status  of  a  fair 
one  in  that  benighted  country  being  incomparably  below  that  of  a 
horsey  and  slightly  above  that  of  a  cow.    However,  it  seldom  answers 
to  interfere  between  married  couples;  so  I  was  silent,  merely  advis- 
ing Estelle  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  Alladeen  as  possible.     To 
tell  the  truth,  I  was  afraid  the  little  lady's  temper  would  get  the 
better  of  her ;    and  that  my  fears  were  far  from  groundless  was 
shortly  apparent. 

(hie  morning  I  went  over  to  have  a  chat  with  Estelle  on  some 
business  connected  with  our  regimental  school,  and  was  persuaded  to 
Btay  to  tiffin.  At  that  meal,  which  is  to  my  mind  the  pleasantest 
and  most  social  of  the  day  in  Lidia,  Alladeen  stood  with  folded  arms 
'behind  his  master's  chair,  Mrs.  Wilson  sitting  opposite.  The  man 
^was  a  fine-looking  Mussulman,  tall,  erect,  with  a  long  black  beard 
and  a  pair  of  piercing  evil-looting  dark  eyes.  A  decidedly  striking 
individual  on  the  whole,  his  face  and  figure  showing  to  advantage  in 
tiie  spotless  white  robe  and  green*and-gold  turban  in  which  he  was 
elad.  During  a  pause  in  our  conversation,  devoted  to  the  con- 
Bomption  of  a  peculiarly -tempting  soufflet,  I  happened  to  raise  my 
eyes  suddenly  fix)m  my  plate,  and  intercepted  such  a  glance  of  malig* 
nant  hate  directed  by  the  servant  at  his  unconscious  mistress,  that  I 
felt  cold  firom  head  to  foot. 

After  lunch,  when  Fred  had  gone  off  to  smoke  a  cheroot,  I  told 
Sstelle  what  I  had  seen,  and  asked  her  in  what  way  she  had 
managed  to  offend  Mr.  Alladeen.  She  coloured,  looked  annoyed, 
and  at  last  said, 

'  Dear  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  if  I  tell  you,  you'll  promise  not  to  tell 
Major  Burgoyne  or — or  Fred.' 

'  Surely  not,'  said  I ;  and  forthwith  out  it  all  came. 
It  appeared  that  two  or  three  days  previous,  Alladeen  had  flatly^ 
disobeyed  some  trifling  order  of  his  mistress  with  regard  to  a  par- 
ticular dish  for  dinner,  quietly  substituting  some  concoction  of  his 
own,  which,  he  said,  '  master  would  like  better.'  After  dinner,. 
Estelle  sent  for  him,  and  in  her  anger,  forgetting  how  matters  stood, 
exclaimed,  '  If  you  ever  dare  to  disobey  me  again,  I  will  discharge 
yon  at  once.'  The  man  folded  his  arms,  looked  at  her  contemptu- 
ously, as  a  giant  might  regard  a  pigmy,  and  said  calmly,  '  Yes, 
missus  send  away,  master  call  back.'  The  cool  insolence  of  the 
reply  was  too  much  for  Estelle's  fiery  southern  blood ;  and,  in  her 
anger,  scarcely  knowing  or  caring  what  she  did,  she  took  off  her 
dainty  little  high-heeled  shoe,  and  struck  the  offender  with  it  on  the 
mouth.  (This,  I  must  explain,  is,  in  the  estimatiou  of  a  Mussolsnaai^ 
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the  ne  plus  ultra  of  insult ;  and  from  a  woman's  hand  is  Bimplytin- 
bearsble  degradation.)  EsteUe  said  he  looked  as  if  he  conld  have 
killed  her,  and  for  the  moment  she  felt  frightened  at  what  she  had 
done.  However,  an  instant  after,  Alladeen  disappeared,  mutter- 
ing some  Hindustani  words  which  she  could  not  understand.  She 
UiOQght  he  had  gone  to  complain  to  Fred,  and  she  rather  quailed  ; 
for,  with  all  her  affection  for  him,  she  stood  in  awe  of  her  big 
hosband.  It  was  soon,  however,  evident  that  such  was  not  his 
intention  ;  in  fact,  his  whole  manner  altered  towards  her  from  that 
day,  and  he  became  perfectly  respectful,  and  most  asaidnons  in  car- 
lying  out  her  orders  to  the  letter.  This  change  of  behaTiour  did  not, 
nevertheless,  reassure  me,  and  I  felt  very  uneasy  about  Estelle 
while  the  man  remained  under  her  roof.  I  knew  a  Mussulman 
would  never  forgive  such  an  inault  from  one  of  the  soulless  sex, 
more  especially  as  a  fellow  servant,  a  low-caate  Hindoo,  had  been 
a  delighted  witness  to  his  degradation.  Besides,  1  had  seen  that  ^• 
awful  glance,  and  I  was  not  a  little  disquieted. 

I  daresay  you  have  beard  how  fond  nativo  servants  usually  are  of  '^tf 
their  Uttle  white  charges,  foolishly  fond,  for  rather  than  let  a  child  JB 
ory  they  will  give  it  anything  it  wants,  however  unreasonable  or  "^^ 
injurious.  They  even  look  upon  yon  as  a  perfect  tyrant,  if  you  -^c_it 
ndldly  suggest  that  playthings  other  than  a  valuable  book  or  engrav-  -~-  "^ 
ing  might  be  found  for  a  mischieYous  child  of  two  or  three  years  old ;  ^  1 
your  rem  ODS  Iran  cos,  moreover,  will  not  deter  them  from  allowing -^^3 

missy  baba,  or  the  Uttle  sahib,  to  destroy  your  moat  cherished  oma ■  ** 

ments;  so  in  self-defence  yon  are  at  last  compelled  to  lock  up  everj-—  "' 
thing  of  a  perishable  nature  ;  athemise  your  statuettes  will  bear  a.^^^' 
closer  resemblance  to  the  antique  than  is  perhaps  desirable,  and  thea 
pages  of  your  photographic  album,  which  the  native  invariably  loo" 
at  upside  down,  will  bo  decorated  with  neat  illuminated  margins  o^K-^ 
dirty  finger-marks  redolent  of  cocoa-nut  oil. 

The  efl'ect  of  this  treatment  on  young  children  is  moat  proja — — 
dicial,  causing  them  frequently  to  transfer  a  large  portion  of  their'^^^ 
affection  from  the  parents,  who  are  kind  butjudicious,  to  the  awarthy '  ^ 
attendants,  who  are  kind  and  injudicious,  and  whom  the  unreason—^ 
ing  little  ones  justly  regard  as  stepping-stones  to  the  re^on  o^^' 
forbidden  happiness.  I  have  often  seen  a  child,  when  reproved  by" 
its  mother  for  some  little  fault  or  act  of  disobedience,  run  to  itj—''*' 
ayah,  or  bearer,  for  comfort,  being  by  her  received  as  an  iujored-^ — 
innocent,  and  even  the  mother's  cruel  conduct  commented  on  to  itS'- 
liftce. 

Coo-Coo  was  spoiled  in  precisely  this  manner,  and  by  no  one  80» 

much  as  Alladeen,  of  whom  she  was  passionately  fond.     He  mtf 

coatimmlly  bringing  her  queer  toys  of  native  mannfacture,  faotribte 

sweetmcata  made  of  coarse  sngtvi  o.'a&  lOLncft^  ^Vee  (^i^Wlfied  batto^^ 

which  £stelic  most  sternly  iiiteti\cU;l,  aoTOe  tttMs^ea,  at  4\(s«  f 
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tains  or  figs.     He  was  perpetually  inyenting  some  new  amusement 
for  her;  and  indeed,  if  the  stem  inflexible  man  were  capable  of  loT- 
ing  anything^  it  was  that  bright  sunny-haired  English  child.     Her 
great  delight  was  to  sit  with  Alladeen  in  the  early  morning  or  cool 
of  the  erening  in  a  little  hut  by  the  riyer-side,  which  he  had  made 
for  her  of  green  boughs.    Here  the  pair  would  stay  for  hours,  throw- 
ing stones  into  the  water,  or  watching  the  rats  and  water-snakes,  or 
the  bits  of  drift-wood  floating  down  stream  to  the  Ganges  far  away. 
Now  and  then  what   looked  like  a  great  brown  log  would   come 
sailing  slowly  along,  and  as  it  came  closer  the  log  would  suddenly 
become  endowed  with  life,  and  would  open  a  great  pair  of  fierce  ugly 
jaws   garnished  with  terrible  teeth,   and  shut  them    again  with  a 
sound  like  the  snap  of  a  spring  lock;  and  then  the  child  would  cling 
closer  to  Alladeen  and  hide  her  frightened  little  face  on  his  shoulder, 
for  she  knew  that  a  '  mugger,*  or  alligator,  had  passed  by.     Then 
.Alladeen  would  soothe  her  with  plaintive  weird  Bengalee  songs, 
^rhich  if  she  understood  she  was  mser  than  the  rest  of  us. 

I  don't  think  Estelle  at  all  approved  of  this  attachment,  but 
'what  could  she  do  ?  You  cannot  tell  your  own  servant  not  to  look  after 
3rotir  own  child ;  and  the  man  was  really  most  devoted  to  the  little 
one.     What  aggravated  the  mother  chiefly  was  that  sometimes,  if 
<3oo-Coo  were  sick  or  cross  and  Estelle  tried  to  take  her,  the  child 
'woald  push  her  away,  crying,  '  No,  no,  Alladeen,  me  go  to  Alla- 
deen !'    Once  her  mother  would  not  give  in,  and  sent  Alladeen  into 
another  room  while  she  tried  to  pacify  the  little  girl;  but  naughty 
Coo-Coo  kicked  and  screamed  and  finally  nearly  cried  herself  into 
convulsions,  at  which  juncture  Fred  interfered,  Alladeen  was  re- 
called, and  peace  restored. 

In  this  way  matters  continued  until  the  beginning  of  May  1857, 
when  that  '  little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand'  appeared,  to 
darken  the  horizon,  and,  alas,  alas !  to  shut  out  for  ever  from  the 
eyes  of  hundreds  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywoman  the  light 
of  an  earthly  sun.  Strange  rumours  were  afloat,  and  we  knew  not 
whence  they  came,  and  like  the  fiery  cross,  the  chupatty  circulated 
from  village  to  village,  and  we  knew  not  what  the  sign  meant. 

Besides  our  regiment  (one  wing  of  which  was  stationed  at 
Lahore),  there  were  at  Feringheabad  two  regiments  of  native  in- 
fkntry,  foil  strength,  the  144th  and  175th,  a  squadron  of  irregular 
cavaby,  part  of  a  field  battery  of  artillery  (Europeans),  and  a  hand- 
ful of  native  police.  The  Brigadier  commanding  the  station.  Gene- 
ral TiUotson,  a  '  Company's*  ofiScer,  was  one  of  those  foolish  obstin- 
ate old  men  then,  alas,  only  too  common,  whose  chief  article  of 
faith  was  the  fidelity,  loyalty,  and  incorruptibility  of  the  whole 
native  army.  *By  George,  sir,'  the  old  fellow  would  say,  with 
occasionally  a  much  stronger  expletive,  *  "JOTl  Ihitik  5wSl  "^ys^ 
woaJd  mntiny,  do  you?    Then  by  George,  «ii,l\A^  ^wv\^^'^^ 
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nther  trust  him — a  thonsand  timea  ratlier — than  your  beggarly 
BritiBh  troops,  your  fine  gentlemen  who  were  reared  in  cabins  with 
the  pigs;  and  now,  forsooth,  nothing  is  good  enongh  for  them,  and 
foreign  service  is  a  d — -d  hardship,  and  they  must  have  everything 
done  for  them  and  live  like  fighting  cocks,  the  lazy  good-for-nothing 
soors  (pigs),  d — n  'em !'  And  the  old  officer  would  get  bo  red  in  the 
&ce  and  so  pufly  in  the  wind — those  were  the  days  of  tight  stocks — 
that  he  had  it  all  his  own  wayj  for  the  officers  were  afraid  of  his 
going  off  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  before  their  faces ;  and  with  all  his  pig- 
headedness  they  liked  the  old  hoy,  and  never  dreamed  of  quarrelling 
with  him  for  riding  his  favourite  hobby  a  httle  too  often.  Mrs. 
Tillotson,  hia  wife,  was  one  of  the  most  charming,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  ugliest,  women  I  ever  met.  She  was  very  tall,  bony,  and 
angular,  a  straigbt-up-and-down  sort  of  figure,  with  large  hands  and 
feet.  Her  eyes,  which  were  the  best  part  of  her,  were  dark  gray, 
large  and  clear,  the  one  good  feature  in  ber  face,  but  her  nose  was 
pre  tern  atur  ally  long,  and  her  moutli  very  wide,  displaying,  however, 
when  she  laughed,  which  was  pretty  often,  a  set  of  white  regular 
teeth.  Anent  that  same  nose,  the  first  Sunday  after  our  arrival, 
as  our  men  were  coming  out  of  church,  one  of  them  was  overheard 
to  say  to  his  comrade,  '  I  say,  Bill,  did  yer  see  the  she-brigadier  ? 
Be'ant  her  nose  like  a  sword -scabbard  ?'  Somebody  had  the  efiron- 
tery  to  repeat  the  story  to  Mrs.  Tillotson,  indeed  I  heheve  it  was 
her  husband,  and  the  dear  old  soul  was  mightily  amused  thereat, 
and  laughed  till  she  cried.  Nature  had  certainly  been  unkind  to 
Ler  as  far  as  estemala  went,  but  had,  perhaps  in  a  fit  of  remorse  for 
her  clumsy  workmanship,  endowed  the  possessor  of  a  plain  face 
and  ungainly  body  vs-itb  a  great  soul  and  a  noble  intellect  such  as 
rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  women.  You  entered  Margery  Tillotson's 
drawing-room  thinking,  'Dear  me,  what  a  hideous  creatm-e!  WTiat 
could  ber  husband  have  seen  in  her?'  And  you  left  it  saying,  'Where 
on  earth  did  that  woman  get  her  wonderful  power  of  fascination, 
her  sporkhng  wit,  her  fund  of  anecdote  and  information?'  Sha 
was  a  second  Madame  de  Staiil,  as  clever,  as  witty,  as  plain,  but  far 
more  amiable.  Forty  she  was  if  a  day,  and  yet  men  would  leave 
the  side  of  younger  and  fairer  partners  for  the  sake  of  ten  minateB' 
chat  with  clever  Mrs.  Tillotson.  Hor  wit,  like  poor  Sydney  Smith's, 
never  hurt  any  one.  Oentle  Margery  would  not  willingly  have 
harmed  a  fly,  far  less  a  human  being.  She  was  of  a  singularly 
cheerful  happy  disposition,  though  there  had  been  many  crossee  in 
her  early  life,  and  the  kind  motherly  woman  was  childleas;  still 
from  the  time  she  made  up  her  mind  that  it  was  the  will  of  God 
that  for  her  no  young  voices  should  ever  make  sweet  music,  nor 
little  feet  patter  over  her  silent  floor,  &om  that  time  she  was  re- 
signed,  and  devoted  herself  to  ber  old  husband,  her  books,  and  her 
laaaic  with  redonbled  energy. 
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The  other  residents  in  oar  station  were  ordinary  people  enongh, 
such  as  one  meets  by  scores  all  oyer  Lidia :  there  were  the  collector, 
lilr.  Thornton,  with  his  pretty  little  wife,  a  bride  of  eighteen;  the 
judge  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darrell;  and  the  civil  surgeon,  Dr. 
O'Brien,  a  rough-and-ready  Lishman,  with  very  original  and  start- 
ling notions  on  the  subject  of  medicine  and  surgery.  He  had  an 
easy  time  of  it,  good  man ;  for  the  caution  given  to  all  new-comers 
was,  *  Well,  if  you  particularly  value  your  life,  don*t  send  for  O'Brien ; 
ire  wouldn't  have  him  for  a  sick  cat.' 

What  medical  practice  there  was,  therefore,  chiefly  devolved  on 
oar  regimental  surgeon.  Dr.  Newton,  who  was  worshipped  by  all 
anxious  mothers,  for  he  would  turn  out  of  his  bed  at  any  hour  of  the 
night,  and  not  even  grumble  when  he  found  that  the  attack  had  no 
m^ore  serious  origin  than  '  too  much  plum-cake.'  O'Brien,  on  the 
oilier  hand,  would  go  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  mother  or  child ; 
3o  he  was  only  too  rejoiced  to  give  up  his  legitimate  calling  and 
ft^OQuse  himself  by  killing  quadrupeds  instead  of  bipeds,  merely  sub- 
stituting a  '  Westley  Richards'  or  a  '  Sam  Smith'  for  a  prescription 
^^^  a  lancet.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  he  found  the  former  quitq  as 
^9ective  in  their  own  way  as  had  been  the  latter,  and  the  only  per- 
^^>n  who  suffered  by  the  change  was — the  station  undertaker. 

Several  other  people  there  were,  but  as  their  names  do  not 
^l^pear  in  my  story,  I  spare  you  an  introduction. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  some  surprise  was  occasioned  by  the  non- 
^^Tival  of  our  postal  runner,  as  the  carrier  of  her  Majesty's  mails  is 
^^ed ;  however,  such  a  thing  had  sometimes  happened  before,  owing 
^  one  instance  to  the  presence  of  a  man-eating  tiger  in  the  neigh- 
^H>urhood,  who  vdth  vei^  little  regard  for  her  Majesty's  messenger 
Ct  daresay  he  would  have  made  short  work  of  her  Majesty's  own 
^acred  person  had  she  ventured  into  his  district)  swallowed  up  the 
^Uifortunate  individual,  mail-bags  and  all;  at  any  rate  they  were 
^eyer  found.  Another  day — no  post — and  another,  and  then  we 
became  seriously  uneasy.  My  husband  and  Mr.  Thornton  rode 
4owii  to  the  post-office,  and  the  postmaster,  a  Mussulman,  either 
Qoiild  not  or  would  not  say  more  than  that  some  accident  must  have 
befallen  the  runner.  When  pressed  for  farther  explanation  he  grew 
^nllsy,  and  even  insolent,  for  which  the  gentlemen  threatened  to  re- 
port  him.  From  thence  they  cantered  down  to  the  telegraph-office, 
^nd  there  the  half-caste  clerk,  vdth  terror  depicted  in  his  face,  told 
them  that  he  was  a&aid  something  was  very  wrong,  for  that  on  try- 
ing to  send  off  a  message  to  Delhi  that  very  morning  he  had  dis- 
Qorered  that  the  wires  were  disconnected — cut,  he  feared;  and  by 
^hom  ?  Edward  and  Mr.  Thornton  returned  home,  both  deter- 
mined to  keep  silence  for  fear  of  alarming  the  ladies,  at  least  until 
aomething  more  definite  became  known.  I  kne^f  b^  m^  \in!i&v[i^% 
toBsmer  tiiat  be  bad  beard  disagreeable  newB,  \>u\i  «ia  \k!^  \^^ssi^s»^ 
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BDoner  or  later  made  me  the  confidante  of  all  bis  Lroables,  I  waited 
patiently,  thiniing  he  would  do  so  on  this  occasion.  That  evening 
there  was  a  large  liinner-pEirty  at  the  General's,  but  somehow  no  one 
seemed  in  good  spirits.  My  hasband  answered  qnestions  in  the 
most  absurdly  irrelevant  manner,  and  the  usually  amusing  Mr. 
Thornton  was  as  silent  as  the  grave.  At  dessert,  when  the  ser- 
vants had  been  sent  away,  the  conversation  turned  upon  (what  had 
been  occupying  all  our  thougbtB  at  dinner)  the  uncomfortable  atota 
of  things  in  the  native  army,  and  the  indubitable  ill-feeling  which 
prevailed  among  the  Brahmin  and  Mussulman  soldiers  anent  the 
greased -cartridge  tiueation.  Was  there  any  chance  of  a  matiny,  a 
general  one  ?  And  if  so.  would  we  be  able  to  hold  our  own  ?  Quickly 
the  General  remounted  his  hobby. 

'  I  tell  yon  what  it  is,'  he  said,  '  if  any  of  you  ladies  are  afraid 
(and  what  you  are  afraid  of  the  Lord  knows),  and  caD't  sleep  at- 
night,  I  can  have  some  of  the  comnussariat  tents  pitched  for  yoa  oo. 
the  ground  facing  the  huts  of  the  175tb,  my  old  regiment — tni» 
as  steel,  by  Jove  —  and  they'll  take  care  of  you,  by  George  they 
will!' 

I  saw,  and  Margery's  quick  eyes  saw  also,  a  look  of  horrer  pass 
over  my  husband's  face  (Mr.  Thornton  was  so  taken  aback  that  h^ 
put  the  shell  instead  of  tbo  kernel  of  a  fine  walnut  into  bis  mouthy 
and  crunched  it,  to  the  lasting  detriment  of  two  back  teeth),  but  h^ 
merely  compressed  his  lips  and  answered  quickly, 

'  I  don't  think  we  need  trouble  you.  General,  thanks  all  th^ 
same ;  our  old  133d  will,  I  trust,  be  equal  to  taking  care  of  th^ 
women  and  chUdren,  thoogh  they  are  only  British  soldiers  !' 

'  Ay,'  said  Colonel  Rose,  '  they'll  be  safer  with  us  than  wittK 
those — ' 

But  my  husband  gave  him  a  warning  glance  and  he  was  siloit^ 
while  ready  Margerj',  with  her  woman's  tact,  quickly  diverted  th^ 
conversation  into  another  channel. 

After  dinner,  when  we  were  taking  our  coffee  in  the  verandah^ 
Mrs.  Tillotson  asked  my  husband  to  examine  with  her  some  engnT" 
ings  lately  sent  her  from  Paris.  As  they  were  bending  over  th^ 
portfolio,  she  said  softly, 

'  Major  Burgoyne,  you  have  heard  bad  news ;  tell  me  the  wont ; 
yon  know  I  can  keep  a  secret.' 

And  he  told  her.  After  all  there  was  not  much  to  tell,  bat  ahff 
looked  grave,  and  after  a  pause  said, 

'  Listen  to  me,  Major  BurgojTie  ;  I  have  no  right  to  offer  adTioe, 
bnt  you  have  taken  it  from  me  before.  On  no  acconnt  allow  any 
reports  you  may  hear  to  reach  the  General's  ears ;  you  know  what 
he  is.  the  good,  Idnd,  unsnspidons  old  man,  and  he  might  in  the 
heat  of  tbo  moment  be  gwilty  ot  aom«  Vasty  injudicious  a«t  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  baBteTong  on  aa  ov'.ftfega-&i'iiL  wi^  \mSmw1  h< 
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eoniemplatedy  and  jiace  all  onr  Eyes  in  jeopardy.     My  ayah  told 

me  only  this  morning  that  an  old  Faquir  had  aniyed  from  Meemt^ 

hinging  news  of  a  disturbance  there,  in  which  several  Europeans 

iutd  lost  their  lives.     Now,  Major  Burgoyne,  this  may  or  may  not 

be  true ;  yon  know  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  word  of 

a  native ;  still  I  do  think  we  ought  to  take  some  steps,  so  that  we 

may  not  be  altogether  unprepared  should  anything  serious  occur.  It 

would  be  worse  than  useless  to  consult  the  General ;  you  know  his 

^W8  on  the  subject ;  and  if  every  other  regiment  in  the  service  were 

to  mutiny,  he  would  still  place  implicit  &ith  in  the  fidelity  of  his 

old  oorffi,  the  17fith.' 

'The  175th r  said  my  husband.  'Why  only  yesterday  the 
Adjutant  complained  to  me  of  the  sullen,  almost  disrespectful^ 
Qciaamer  in  which  the  men  of  one  company  in  particular  had  com- 
ported themselves  on  last  pay-day ;  and  young  Everett,  one  of  their 
ofiQcers,  threatened  to  report  a  havildar  and  four  privates  for  having 
Audited  to  salute  him  when  inspecting  the  lines.  I  fear  there  is 
^'Qxy  bad  feeling  abroad  amongst  the  men.  I  will  act  on  your 
advice  at  once,  Mrs.  Tillotson,  and  will  see  Thornton  and  Darrell, 
of  course  the  Colonel,  about  it  in  the  morning.  Bose  is  the 
for  any  emergency.  Remember,  not  a  word  to  any  of  the 
*^4Ue8 ;  I  know  I  can  trust  you.' 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  crossed  the  room  to  ask  Estelle  some 
^Itiesiioci  about  Coo-Coo,  and  shortly  after  the  party  broke  up. 

Chapter  IT. 

OATHSBINQ  CLOUDS. 

Two  days  more,  and  still  neither  post  nor  telegram.  At  last  a 
l&essenger  who  had  been  secretly  dispatched  for  news  returned,  and 
the  whole  camp  rang  with  the  tidings  of  the  Meerut  outbreak  on  the 
10th  May,  and  the  Delhi  massacre  on  the  11th.  Providentially  for 
USy  just  at  this  epoch  the  General  was  attacked  with  a  rather  severe 
fbrm  of  malarious  fever,  which  confined  him  to  bed,  and  the  com- 
uumd  d  the  station  therefore  devolved  on  Colonel  Bose  as  next 
senior  officer.  No  better  man  could  have  filled  the  post  at  that 
trying  crisis.  He  was  cool,  deliberate,  clear-headed,  had  seen  much 
aetual  service,  and,  above  all,  thoroughly  understood  the  native  cha- 
racter, and  as  thoroughly  distrusted  it.  What  would  have  happened 
had  the  General  retained  command  I  tremble  to  think,  when  I  relate 
jrhat  followed. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  no  active  signs  of  mutiny  having  up  to 
thai  time  shown  themselves  in  our  station,  my  husband  went  out  for 
his  evening  ride  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  on  his  return  he  was 
white  to  the  veiy  lips,  and  his  hand  shook  a^  \ie  Vic^di  \\»  o\)\»  V^^  ^ 
*peg,'  A&mxi  of  stimulant  in  which  he  very  luceVj  VndLX!X%^ 
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^^^^  '  For  God's  s&ke,  Edward,  tell  me  vhai  has  occurred  to  make 
^^^  yon  look  like  that  ?'  1  cried. 

'  Hush,'  he  said  hoarsely ;  '  come  into  my  dressing-room  and  I 
will  tell  yoa.' 

And  shuddering  the  while,  strong  man  and  old  soldier  as  he  was, 
he  told  me  that  riding  absently,  with  loosened  rein,  by  the  river-side, 
his  horse  had  suddenly  swerved,  nearly  unseating  him,  and  had  then 
stood  still  and  refused  to  advance.  Dismounting  to  see  what  coald 
have  frightened  the  Arab,  a  plucky  little  hog-hunter,  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  white  object  which  lay  among  the  reeds,  close  in 
shore,  and  to  his  intense  horror  he  discovered  it  to  be  the  corpse  of 
a  young  Enghsh  girl,  torribly  hacked  with  sabre-cuts,  and  with  & 
bullet-woimd  in  the  left  side.  A  little  child,  apparently  about  Coo- 
Coo's  age,  was  clasped  tightly  to  her  breast. 

My  husband  tied  the  horse  to  a  tree,  and  with  some  little  diflG- 
eulty  managed  to  draw  the  poor  thing  out  of  the  water,  and  laid  her 
and  her  child  on  the  bank.  The  dead  hands  were  rigidly  closed 
round  the  little  one,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  loosen  them.  Re- 
mounting to  go  for  assistance,  so  that  the  poor  bodies  might  be  re- 
moved fur  burial,  he  suddenly  perceived  the  glitter  of  a  gold  chain 
tOQud  the  dead  woman's  neck.  Thinking  it  might  herec^r  prove 
a  clue  to  her  identity,  being  of  rare  and  curious  workmanship,  he 
removed  it  with  gentle  hands  and  the  shrinking,  half-fearful  respect 
with  which  the  living  handle  the  dead.  To  it  he  found  a  small 
double  locket  attached,  containing  the  portrait  of  a  fine-looking 
yoong  man  in  artillery  uniform,  and  two  locks  of  hair,  one  dark,  the 
other  a  golden  curl,  evidently  cut  from  the  head  of  a  little  child.  On 
the  reverse  of  the  trinket  was  an  inscription,  '  From  Arthur  to  Annie, 
30th  March  1856. ■ 

He  put  the  ornament — ah,  if  it  could  hut  have  spoken  ! — into 
his  pocket,  and  rode  home. 

'  O  Eleanor,'  he  said,  '  some  of  the  devil's  work  has  been  going 
on  somewhere  within  the  last  few  hours.'  Then  rising  suddenly, 
be  announced  Lis  intention  of  going  at  once  to  Mr.  Fenwick  the 
chaplain,  to  arrange  for  the  quiet  interment  of  the  poor  young  crea- 
ture and  her  child  the  following  morning. 

'  Don't  stay  long,'  I  whispered ;  '  and  0,  Edwaid,  Estelle  and 
her  husband.  Colonel  Rose,  the  Darrells,  and  the  Thorntons  are 
coming  to  dinner  to-night,  and  they — the  ladies  I  mean — must  not 
know  of  this.' 

'  Perhaps  you  are  right,'  he  replied,  adding  in  a  bitter  tone,  '  God 
grant  that  they  may  not  hear  of  worse  nearer  home  !'  and  he  was  off. 

Onr  guests  arrived,  and  sick  at  heart,  yet  striving  hard  to  pre- 
serve a  cheerful  exterior,  I  sat  down  with  them,  without  my  husband. 
As  I  look  back  upon  that  time  now,  after  all  these  years,  I  feel  what 
a  singularly  strange  and  solemn  one  it  was.     There  we  were,  with  a 
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more  terrible  sword  than  that  of  Damocles  hanging  oyer  our  heads, 
eating  and  drinking,  folfilling  our  ordinary  duties  and  social  engage- 
ments, not  marrying  thongh  or  giving  in  marriage,  for  no  man  was 
raah  enongh  to  plight  his  troth  to  a  girl  who  might  in  one  short 
month  be  left  a  widow.  Most  of  as  were  conscions  of  the  fate  which 
seemed  creeping  slowly  but  sorely  towards  us,  the  more  ghastly  for 
that  as  yet  there  was  no  immediate  herald  of  its  approach.  We  felt 
danger  in  the  veiy  air,  in  the  food  we  ate,  in  the  water  we  drank 
(for  in  the  East  poison  is  but  too  frequently  had  recourse  to) ;  we 
eaw  it  in  the  insolent  manner  and  sinister  glances  of  the  hirelings 
who  served  us,  and  in  the  bearing  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
station,  though  they  tried  bravely  to  conceal  their  fears ;  and  yet 
we  knew  not  where  to  look  for  our  enemies,  nor  had  we  a  clearly 
bonded  suspicion  even  of  the  quarter  from  which  attack  was  likely 
to  come. 

So  from  our  relations  as  master  and  servant  all  confidence  fled, 

uid  mistrust,  felt  on  both  sides,  took  its  place.     Some  of  those 

aronnd  us — many  no  doubt — were  guiltless  in  action  and  intent, 

hit  we  classed  all  alike.     We  Europeans  clung  to  each  other  in  that 

terrible  time  like  the  poor  terrified  animals  who,  when  their  prairie 

Iu>me  is  devastated  by  fire,  take  refuge  together  on  some  tiny  island 

or  floating  raft ;  so  forgetful  for  the  time  of  all  natural  animosity  in 

the  one  great  struggle  to  preserve  the  life  which  God  has  given  to 

d  alike,  that  for  the  nonce  the  lion  will  verily  lie  down  with  the 

Iamb,  and  the  wolf  refrain  from  touching  the  sheep.    So  it  was  with 

lis  then.     Women  who  had  hated  each  other  with  a  mortal  hatred 

laid  aside  their  bitter  feelings  and  became  friendly  and  helpful. 

Men  who  had  sat  for  months  side  by  side  at  the  mess-table,  vdthout 

exchanging  a  syllable,  now  grasped  hands  in  token  of  fello¥rship  in 

one  common  cause.     It  was  like  a  great  settling-day,  and  in  the 

matter  of  healing  old  breaches,  and  confessing  sorrow  for  bygone 

offences,  there  were  few  defiaulters. 

When  dinner  was  half  over,  my  husband  came  in,  apologising 
for  his  absence  by  saying  that  unforeseen  ofiScial  business  had  de« 
ttined  him,  at  which  I  saw  a  look  of  uneasiness  appear  on  the  faces 
of  some  of  the  guests,  for  our  nerves  were  then  in  such  a  state  of 
tension  that  even  the  sudden  entry  of  any  one  startled  us.  Edward 
sat  down,  vainly  tried  to  eat,  played  with  his  knife  and  fork,  and  at 
last  sent  away  his  plate  almost  untouched.  As  soon  as  possible  I 
gave  the  signal  for  the  ladies  to  rise,  and  leave  the  gentlemen  to 
their  wine.  Very  little  of  the  latter  appeared  to  sufiSce  them,  for 
presently  the  five  left  the  table,  and,  being  a  friendly  gathering  with- 
out restraint  or  formality,  called  for  their  cheroots  and  strolled  into 
the  garden,  as  they  knew  I  did  not  approve  of  smoking  within  doors. 
What  followed  I  will  relate  as  I  heard  it  long  afterwards  from  my 
husband's  lips. 
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Colonel  Rflse,  Fred  Wilson,  and  your  uncle  paired  off  together 
(if  one  can  nse  ilie  espresaion  where  three  are  concerned ;  it  soimdE 
like   an  IriahlBm) ;   Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Darrell  following,  and 
joa  can  guess  the  subject  of  their  conversation.     Edward  had  of~ 
coarse  spoken  of  that  day's  sad  event,  and  producing  the  locket,  sin- 
gularly enough  Mr.  Darrell,  in  the  bright  moonlight,  recognised  th&- 
portrait  to  be  that  of  a  young  artillery  officer,  Captain  Vance,  whc^ 
witJi  his  wife  and  chOd  had,  when  be  last  beard  of  them,  been  stft — 
tioned  at  Cawnpore.     In  tbe  eagerness  of  their  debate  as  to  wba'ftw 
means  of  defence  it  was  advisitble  to  adopt,  the  three  first-name^ft 
gentlemen  had  wandered  through  the  '  compound'  gate  out  into  a«:» 
avenue  of  fig-trees  which  led  on  to  the  high-road.     Before  they  hft«3 
gone  many  yards,  they  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  proximity  of  ^ 
crouching  figure  under  one  of  tbe  trees. 

'  Sahib,  sahib,'  said  a  voice,  which  Fred  recognised  as  that  of  ft_:3a 
old  Seikh  trooper  who  had  once  been  the  means  of  saving  his  htb^^u 
General  Wilson's  life,  while  on  a  tiger-shooting  expedition,  and  h^s^ 
consequently  a  kind  of  claim  on  the  family. 

The  old  man  rose  from  his  crouching  posture,  approached  tfciie 
group,  and  speaking  rapidly  Ld  Hindustani,  said,  '  Sahibs,  I  h&~^d 
eaten  "Jan  Kompany's"*  salt  for  many  years,  and  now  I  am  n.<it 
going  to  betray  tbe  English  like  my  fellows.  There  is  to  be  a  risi»3g 
to-morrow  night  at  twelve  o'clock,  when  most  of  you  will  be  asleep    M 

jour  beds ;  your  bungalows  are  to  be  burned,  and  every  European- 

man,  woman,  and  child — will  be  massacred  in  cold  blood.     I  doK^'t 
ask  you  to  believe  me.     If  you  doubt  me,  nay  whether  you  do»-T'' 
me  or  no,  let  three  of  you,  Rose  Sahib,  you  Major  Sahib,  and  t.5^ 
Collector  Sahib,  come  at  once  to  the  old  Motee  Biigh  [or  Pearl     ^ 
Gardens].     It  is  now  nearly  ten  o'clock  ;  I  am  keepingwatch  ther"*' 
for  though  I  am  at  heart  faithful  to  the  Enghsb,  I  moat  feign  oth^'' 
wise,  or  I  could  not  save  your  lives.     I  will  conduct  you  to  a  plfc-^^e 
where,  in  comparative  safety,  you  can  hear  and  see  all  for  j-ourselvff  *- 
•nd  then  you  can  judge  whether  I  have  spoken  truly.     My  Sahit»» 
BO  be  designated  Fred,  'must  not  go.     No,'  said  the  old  troops' 
firmly,  as  young  Wilson  remonstrated,  '  you  are  too  fiery,  like  yo«*^ 
father,  and  might,  pardon  me,  Sahib,  get  us  all  into  trouble.     Mo^ 
must  stay  and  take  care  of  your  little  madam.     Now  come  ;  thex^ 
is  no  time  to  lose,  they  meet  at  twelve  ;  and  you  have  a  long  wsi^' 
before  you.      Tbe  password  ia  Koosh  rfiho  Bfani  [Be  at  ease,  lU.T 
brother].     I  will  take  a  short-cut  through  tbe  fields,  as  I  most  rc 
turn  to  my  post.     Follow  me  slowly  and  cautiously,  keeping  in  tb* 
shadow  of  the  trees;  and  when  you  hear  an  owl  hoot  three  timMyO" 
will  know  that  it  is  safe  for  you  to  approach  the  great  south  eutnne<- 
I  will  meet  you  there,  and  manage  the  rest.'     The  gentleaim  »^ 
qaiesced,  and  the  old  trooper  disappeared. 

•  Jan  Kompwiy,  llioi*\,W6TiKmel(n'i^1i.\,Cft. 
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Very  pale  they  were  as  they  prepared  to  follow  him ;  Colonel 
Boae  feeluigy  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  very  mach  like  a  rat  walk- 
ing knowingly  into  a  trap.     My  husband  and  Mr.  Thornton  forta- 
'^ately  had  implicit  confidence  in  old  Mora  Singh's  good  faith. 

They  at  length  reached  the  Motee  Bagh,  which  was  an  old  half- 
^tiined  palace  originally  huilt  hy  the  great  Emperor  Aurungzehe. 
^ery  beaatifal  and  picturesque  it  looked  in  the  moonlight,  sur- 
rounded hy  thick  foliage  and  with  a  large  ornamental  lake  in  firont, 
over  which,  their  shadows  reflected  in  the  clear  water  helow,  drooped 
Some  dozen  graceful  palms,  while  the  air  was  redolent  with  jasmine 
and  the  thousand  other  perfumes  of  a  still  Eastern  night.  A  lovely 
spot,  enough  to  make  of  the  passing  traveller  a  second  Moore.  I 
don't  think,  however,  any  of  the  party  were  in  a  mood  to  appreciate 
the  beautifiil,  either  in  nature  or  art,  just  then. 

Presently  they  heard  the  hooting  of  the  owl,  repeated  thrice  at 
regular  intervals.  Colonel  Rose's  heart  still  failed  him,  and  he  fer- 
Tenily  wished  for  a  good  revolver,  for,  Crimean  hero  and  Y.C.  as 
he  was,  he  had  no  fancy  for  heing  decoyed  unarmed,  and  killed 
without  being  able  to  do  his  enemies  some  damage  in  return. 
Kevertheless  it  was  too  late  to  repent,  so  on  they  went  to  the  great 
south  door,  or  rather  to  where  it  had  once  been.  To  the  whispered 
challenge  from  old  Mora,  my  husband  replied,  as  he  had  been  di- 
rected, '  Koosh  raho  Bhai,'  and  the  old  man,  advancing  out  of  the 
shadow  of  the  gateway,  led  them  silently  up  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
through  several  winding  passages,  then  down  another  flight  of  steps, 
nntil  finally  they  found  themselves  in  a  tiny  stone  chamber,  ap- 
parently an  oubliette  of  the  palace. 

It  was  pitch-dark  until  old  Mora  struck  a  light,  and,  groping 
about  on  the  flags,  found  a  small  circular  stone  to  which  an  iron 
ling  was  attached.  This  he  removed,  disclosing  an  aperture  about 
ei^t  inches  in  diameter,  through  which  he  motioned  them  to  look. 
They  did  so,  and  with  difiSculty  managed  to  descry  through  the 
gloom,  by  means  of  the  gleams  of  moonlight  which  found  their  way 
through  broken  places  in  the  roof,  a  huge  vaulted  hall,  floored  with 
white,  or  what  had  once  been  white,  marble. 

*  Aurungzehe,'  said  the  trooper,  *  had  this  secret  chamber  con- 
gtrocted  so  that  he  might,  when  he  pleased,  overhear  all  conversa- 
tion which  went  on  in  the  great  hall  of  audience  below.  Suspected 
persons  were  frequently  decoyed  there,  and  led  on  to  speak  of  things 
which  they  had  better  have  left  alone.  They  say  yonder  marble 
flagSy  if  raised,  would  disclose  strange  and  ghastly  secrets  connected 
with  people  who  visited  the  palace  and  never  left  it.'  (Colonel  Rose 
devoutly  prayed  they  three  might  not  be  of  the  number.)  *  My  an- 
cestors, servants  of  the  great  emperor,  were  alone  acquainted  with 
the  existence  of  this  chamber,  and  the  secret,  which  was  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  baa,  until  to-night,'  aai^oYdi^ox^Ye^xi^ 
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'  been  kept  inviolate.  Now,  Sahibs,  I  mast  leare 
perfectly  still,  and  whatever  you  may  see  or  hear,  whatever  treas 
even  I  may  appear  to  talk,  for  your  lives  make  no  sound.  If  pi 
Bible,  I  will  release  you  to-night ;  but  you  must  not  be  alarmed 
you  should  have  to  remain  prisoners  till  monUDg.  Salaam;'  a 
with  a  profound  obeisance,  in  an  instant  he  extinguished  I 
light,  and  departed,  leaving  them  in  total  darkness. 

They  M-aited  for  what  seemed  to  them  an  eternity.  At  I 
they  heard  voices  below  ;  torches  were  kindled  in  the  great  hi 
the  reflected  light  from  which  dimly  illumined  their  dark  hidii 
place,  and  one  by  one  dusky  figures  crept  in  and  seated  themsel' 
in  a  circle  on  the  floor.  Your  uncle  said  that  to  his  dying  day 
would  never  forget  that  strange  scene.  The  huge  deserted  roo 
from  which  a  heavy  chamel-like  odour  arose,  and  in  which  hnndn 
of  great  bats,  startled  from  their  haunts  by  the  unusual  hght,  fliti 
eerily  to  and  fro  ;  the  ghostly  shadows  cast  by  the  torches  on  I 
slimy  moss-grown  walls ;  and  above  all,  the  dark  savage  faces  of  1 
conspirators,  now  nineteen  in  number,  on  which  the  red  light  flii 
ered,  making  them  look  more  lite  devils  than  men.  Picture  1 
scene  t.o  yourself,  aud  think  how  all  its  weird  horror  must  have  b( 
enhanced  tenfold  to  those  three  men  who,  with  beating  hear 
crouched  speechless  overhead,  awaiting  the  revelations  which  wi 
to  come. 

Some  dispute  appeared  to  be  going  on  as  to  whether  proceedii 
were  to  commence  at  once,  before  the  arrival  of  a  twentieth  pern 
who  was  evidently  regarded  by  the  majority  as  a  leader.  Tl 
talked  and  wrangled  for  a  few  minutes,  until  through  the  open  do 
way  into  the  full  blaze  of  light  shed  by  two  torches  held  by  a  con] 
of  Sepoys  walked  about  the  last  person  my  husband  expected  to  i 
with  such  surroundings — the  Wilsons'  head-servant  and  ine&tl 
able  treasure,  Alladeen  !  This,  then,  was  the  reason  why  old  M( 
would  not  permit  Fred  to  make  one  of  the  party. 

The  wretch  salaamed  profoundly  to  the  assemblage,  excasi 
his  tardy  arrival  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  get  leave  soom 
He  then  exchanged  more  particular  salutations  with  the  other  t' 
leaders,  and,  joining  the  circle,  they  commenced  to  unfold  thi 
hellish  plot,  Alladeen  and  an  old  native  officer  with  a  long  wh: 
beard  were  the  chief  speakers  ;  the  others  listened  for  the  most  pi 
silently,  only  nodding  or  gninting  acquiescence,  or  occasionally  \ 
dulging  in  a  slight  murmur  of  applause  when  anything  pecuHai 
fiendish  or  atrocious  was  suggested.  From  their  Dionysins's  ei 
which  evidently  possessed  singular  acoustic  properties,  the  thr 
Englishmen  could  hear  every  word  distinctly.  It  was  arrang 
that  the  following  night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  signal  for  a  genei 
rising  should  be  given  by  letting  off  three  sky-rockets ;  this  won 
be  the  way  of  all  others  least  likely  to  excite  suspicion  among  tl 
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£aropeanSy  as  it  is  a  common  custom  at  native  weddings  to  have 
pjrrotechnic  displays  on  a  small  scale.     A  party  of  mutineers  were 
told  off  whose  duty  would  be  to  visit  the  officers'  bungalows,  set  fire 
to  them,  and  sabre  or  shoot  every  European  man  or  child  they  found. 
A  second  party  were  to  go  to  the  mess-house,  where  some  youngsters 
might  be  finishing  their  evening  with  cards  or  billiards ;  they  also 
W'ere  to  be  exterminated ;  while  a  third  were  to  rush  to  the  Euro- 
pean barracks  and  married  men's  quarters,  known  as  *  Patcherries,' 
&nd  not  to  return  while  a  white  man,  woman,  or  child  remained 
Alive.     *  But,'  said  old  Mora,  rising  and  speaking  in  a  loud  clear 
voice,  'what  about  the  Mem- Sahibs  [ladies]  ?  Are  they  not  to  die  ?' 
'  No,'  said  the  man  with  the  beard ;   '  at  least  not  at  first :  we  will 
draw  lots  for  the  Mem- Sahibs,  and  he  who  wins  may  take  his  prize 
&xid  do  what  he  likes  with  her,  make  her  his  slave  or  his  wife,  which 
l^e  pleases.'  There  was  a  howl  of  applause  at  this,  and  imagine  what 
^he  feelings  of  those  three  listeners,  two  of  them  husbands,  were. 

From  a  fold  of  his  white  linen  garment  the  native  officer  drew 
^0)ih  a  list,  from  which  he  fij*st  proceeded  to  read  aloud  the  names 
^^  every  lady  in  the  station ;  there  were  sixteen  in  all.     He  then 
^<^ire  up  twenty  slips  of  paper,  inscribed  sixteen  with  names,  leaving 
*Oiir  blank,  and,  tossing  them  into  a  turban,  handed  it  round  amid 
?►   dead  silence.    Each  man  drew  a  slip.    The  four  holders  of  blanks 
Ji^^  this  awful  lottery  angrily  tore  theirs  across  and  flung  them  away, 
^he  others  grinned  and  yelled  and  made  foul  jests,  more  than  ever 
^ie  devils  escaped  from  hell.     Pretty  little  Mrs.  Thornton  fell  to 
^lie  lot  of  a  hideous-looking  Sepoy,  with  a  loathsome  pock-marked 
^Hce,  a  broken  nose,  thick  sensual  lips,  and  the  mark  of  a  frightful 
^abre-cut  down  his  left  cheek.     Her  husband  quivered  all  over,  and 
^ould,  I  believe,  have  sworn  aloud  had  not  Edward  placed  his  hand 
On  his  mouth,  as  the  horrible  black  fiend  praised  the  perfections  of 
Xiis  prize,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  dispose  of  her  for  fifty  rupees 
^nd  (the  fellow  was  a  noted  drunkard)  six  bottles  of  brandy.     Old 
^ora  came  to  the  rescue ;  the  good  old  fellow  knew  what  tortures 
those  above  must  be  undergoing,  and  cut  short<9ie  would-be  auc- 
tioneer's speech  by  saying,  *  Don't  be  a  fool,  Babajee  ;  by  this  time 
to-morrow  you  can  have  hundreds  of  rupees  and  dozens  of  brandy 
for  the  mere  shooting.'     Then  another  Sepoy,  standing  up,  threw 
his  slip  from  him  with  an  oath.     *  Here  is  a  nice  prize,'  he  yelled, 
*for  Wm  who  likes  to  take  it — the  Brigadier's  madam!'     There 
was  a  perfect  burst  of  scoffs  and  jeers  at  this,  and  three  out  of  the 
four  blank-holders  refused  the  offer  contemptuously ;  the  fourth  cried, 
*  Here,  I  will  take  her,  and  my  wife  shall  make  a  sweeper  of  her,  a 
fine  ending  for  the  clever  Englishwoman  who  dares  to  think  she 
has  a  soul.'     Our  dear  old  Margery  !     Edward  thanked  God  the 
General  was  not  present.     Cart -ropes  would  not  have  held  him  had 
he  lieard  his  cherished  Margery  so  spoken  of. 
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At  last  it  came  to  Alladeeu's  turn  to  declare  his  Inck. 
ho  said  eontemptaoTiBly,  '  I  want  no  white  wife,  I  have  two  of 
my  own,  and  the  one  I  have  drawn  is  a  ahe-devil  [ahaitanee^ — my 
master's  madam.  Take  her  he  who  will,  on  odo  condition,  that 
before  he  lavs  a  finger  on  her  he  will  allow  me  to  speak  to  the  lady 
for  five  minutes,  nay  two  wil!  suffice ;  then  let  him  take  my  adrice 
and  kill  her,  or  she  will  kill  him  !' 

The  bargain  was  soon  struck,  the  torches  extingnished,  aud  one 
by  one  the  birds  of  ill  omen  stole  out  into  the  night.  An  honr  after 
the  pnBouers  heard  the  hooting  of  the  owl  as  before,  and  old  Mora 
came  to  the  secret-chamber  to  release  them.  Their  hearts  were  too 
fiill  for  words,  but  each  in  turn  grasped  the  old  Seikh's  hand,  and 
Colonel  Rose  felt  for  once  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself.  As  they 
walked  home,  they  discussed  the  line  of  action  to  be  taken  oa  the 
morrow,  and  ere  tbey  reached  the  camp  the  Colonel  had  proposed  a 
scheme  which  met  the  undivided  approval  of  the  other  gentlemen ; 
what  it  was  shall  be  told  in  dne  course. 

In  the  mean  time  a  terrible  scene  had  been  enacted  in  our  bun- 
galow. Fred  and  Mr.  Darrell  had  soon  returned,  bearing  a  message 
from  the  others  to  the  effect  tliat  they  would  probably  not  be  home 
before  one  o'clock,  as  important  business  detained  them  (Fred  dex- 
terously led  us  to  believe  that  there  was  a  council  of  war  at  the 
mess) ;  there  was  nothing  for  the  ladies  to  be  alarmed  at,  all  being 
quiet,  and  none  of  us  were  to  sit  up  for  them, 

Little  Mrs.  Thornton  felt  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  going  home 
without  her  bushand,  as  they  lived  nearly  a  mile  from  our  house;  so 
I  proposed  to  give  her  a  bed  for  the  night,  of  which  offer  she  gladly 
availed  herself.  Estelle  and  Fred  then  rose  to  go,  as  they  also 
lived  some  distance  off. 

'  Well,  Estelle,'  I  said,  '  bow  is  my  pet  ?' 

'  0,  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  she  is  ao  well,  and  looking  so  pretty ;  she 
ahoil  go  over  and  see  yon  to-morrow,  and  show  you  the  beautifid 
Paris  hat  and  frock  her  grandmamma  sent  her.  Dear  little  thing, 
she  was  fast  asleep  when  I  left  her ;  and  only  fancy,  that  tiresome 
Alladeen  asked  for  leave,  just  because  he  knew  we  were  going  out 
to  dimier.  I  was  obhged  to  give  it  him,  or  rather  Fred  made  me, 
becanso  the  horrid  creature  said  he  was  going  to  some  relation's 
wedding  or  funeral ;  I  forget  which.  Of  course  that  was  merely  an 
excuse  for-ti  hurra  khana  [big  feed] ;  and  he'll  be  ill  for  three  days 
after,  as  these  nasty  creatures  always  are  I  If  Coo-Coo  wakes,  and 
finds  be  is  not  beside  ber,  a  fine  fit  of  screaming  there'll  bo!  Ayah? 
O,  ayah  is  there  of  course,  but  the  child  detests  her.  Well,  if  Coo- 
Coo  cries  herself  to  death,  it  will  be  all  Fred's  fault,  Mrs.  Bni^ytie.' 
Then  she  kissed  me,  and  taking  her  husband's  arm  walked  briskly 
bomewarda. 

Ahoat  an  hour  after,  aa  ^liB.TUoTiAoTi'Ra.SxVMA.  ^iWvax^ia 
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and  I  was  preparing  to  follow  her  example,  though  I  scarcely  ex- 
pected to  deep  machy  we  were  startled  by  a  violent  knocking  at 
the  Venetian  doors  of  my  dressing-room ,  and  the  sound  of  a  familiar 
Toice,  half  moaning,  hcJf  sobbing,  *  0,  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  dear  Mrs. 
Bnrgoyne,  for  God's  sake  let  me  in !' 

I  opened  the  door,  and  Estelle,  her  long  hair  floating  over  her 
shoolders,  her  face  ghastly  as  the  face  of  the  dead,  tottered  into  the 
room,  and  fell  in  a  dead  faint  on  the  floor.  I  laid  her,  with  poor 
frightened  Mrs.  Thornton's  assistance,  on  a  couch,  and  went  for 
other  help;  and  by  the  time  I  had  succeeded  in  rousing  two  or  three 
sleepy  servants,  and  had  dispatched  one  of  them  for  Dr.  O'Brien, 
who  lived  next  door,  Fred  Wilson  made  his  appearance.  *For  God's 
sake,  Fred,  tell  me  what  has  happened !  Has — '  and  I  stopped  short, 
for  a  mild  Hindoo  had  opened  his  sleepy  eyes  wide,  and  was  evi- 
dently pricking  up  his  ears  at  our  conversation.  What  I  heard  was 
not  what  I  expected,  but  it  was  quite  bad  enough. 

Estelle,  on  reaching  home  very  much  fatigued,  had  undressed 
herself,  for  she  never  would  allow  the  cold  clammy  fingers  of  a  native 
to  touch  her ;  and  putting  on  a  white  wrapper,  sat  down  to  brush 
her  hair.  This  done,  she  went  to  the  other  wing  of  the  bungalow, 
which  contained  Coo-Coo's  nursery  and  a  little  play-room,  to  take 
her  usual  last  look  at  her  pet  before  retiring  for  the  night.  Every- 
^iung  was  in  its  place;  the  night  lamp  burning  dimly  in  a  far  comer 
of  the  room,  and  the  old  ayah  asleep  and  snoring  on  her  mat  on  the 
floor.  Estelle  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  little  white  bed,  raised  the  mos- 
V^to  curtains,  and — gave  a  piercing  cry ;  which  woke  the  startled 
Sfah,  and  brought  Fred  in  a  second  from  his  dressing-room  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house.  The  bed  had  been  lain  in,  for  there  was 
^e  print  of  the  child's  soft  round  figure,  and  there  lay  the  doll, 
W  favourite  bedfellow.  But  its  little  mistress  was  gone,  and  with 
her  her  little  silk  stockings  and  blue  morocco  shoes ;  her  clothes 
were  there  intact,  on  a  chair,  just  as  Estelle  had  left  them. 

When  interrogated,  the  ayah  completely  lost  her  head,  as 
most  natives,  women  especially,  do  on  such  occasions.  She  looked, 
and  she  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  looked  again,  but  all  her  looking  and 
robbing  could  not  put  little  Coo-Coo  into  the  bed  again.  There  it 
stood,  with  its  fair  white  drapery  and  snowy  sheets,  but  no  little 
golden  head  pressed  the  lace-decked  pillow. 

AU  the  old  woman  could  say,  and  it  was  some  time  ere  she  re- 
covered her  power  of  speech  sufficiently  to  say  it,  was  *  that  at  nine 
o'clock  the  child  was  certainly  there,  sleeping  quietly;  that  she,  the 
ayah,  having  eaten  her  food,  had  lain  down  on  the  floor  at  that 
hour  precisdy ;  and  that,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge,  Coo-Coo 
Baba  had  never  stirred  since.  Ood  knew  she  was  telling  the  trutkl' 
tremnloaB  with  excitement.  '  Her  master  was  at  i^exl^<^\»\!^^i[\>l  \^ 
cat  ber  throat,  bat  even  by  so  doing  he  could.  iio\»  xMka  \ict  ^aw^ 
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otherwise !'  And  tlieu  she  began  to  bowl  and  tear  her  scanty  gra; 
locks,  and  rolled  on  the  ground,  and  compoited  herself  generftlly 
after  the  manner  of  a  wild  beast,  as  is  the  custom  with  the  Oriental 
when  in  affliction. 

Fred  soon  had  quite  enough  of  her,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to 
hear  his  own  voice  while  she  remained  in  the  room,  he  ^ected  his 
orderly  to  remove  her  to  the  qaarter-guard  until  her  farther  evidence 
could  be  taken  on  oath  before  a  magistrate  in  the  morning.  Then 
the  vials  of  the  old  lady's  wrath  were  poured  forth,  and  she  treated 
Fred  to  a  few  of  the  choice  and  elegant  epithets  for  which  the  classic 
tongue  of  Hindustan  carries  off  the  pabii  irom  all  other  known 
languages.  (Set  down,  let  us  say,  a  Billingsgate  fishwoman,  in  the 
Bhendy  bazaar  in  Bombay ;  instruct  her  in  the  lingo,  or  translate 
it  to  her — if  yon  dare  ;  and  I  venture  to  predict  even  that  hardened 
and  not  over -particular  individual  would  quail  at  the  phraseology  in 
which  the  ordinarj-  affairs  of  hfe  and  commerce  are  conducted  by 
the  mild  Hindoo.) 

When  she  was  at  last  forcibly  removed,  kicking  and  biting  the 
orderly  in  a  wonderfully  active  manner,  considering  her  years,  the 
search  began.  All  through  the  house  and  garden  they  went,  even 
putting  a  torch  into  a  bucket  and  lowering  it  down  the  well,  hut  no 
Coo-Coo  was  there,  or  anywhere  else. 

Then  Estelle,  in  her  passionate  agony  of  despair,  rushed  out  of 
the  house  crying,  '  I  will  go  to  Mr.  Burgoyne,'  and  half-dressed, 
weary  as  she  was,  the  poor  httle  creature  tore  down  the  road,  and 
through  the  dark  avenue,  never  pausing  for  breath  until  she  reached 
my  bungalow  in  the  state  1  have  described,  Fred  following  at  a 
moro  leisurely  pace,  for  he  felt  that  farther  search  until  moruing 
would  bo  unavailiog. 

All  through  that  long  night  the  wretched  young  mother  lay  m  a 
Bort  of  stupor.  Dr.  O'Brien  watching  beside  her.  Dr.  Newton  was 
also  called  in,  but  he  could  do  nothing,  nor  indeed  could  oil  the 
faculty  have  ministered  to  '  a  mind  so  diseased'  as  poor  Estelle'a  was 
then. 

About  three  o'clock  my  husband  returned,  and  was  closeted  with 
Dr.  O'Brien  for  about  half  an  hour.  He  did  not  tell  me  where  he 
had  been,  nor  did  I  seek  to  know,  his  face  was  to  me  a  sui&cicnt 
index  to  the  troubled  state  of  his  mind  ;  so  I  merely  got  him  some 
tea,  and  begged  him  to  go  to  bed  for  an  boor  or  two,  while  I  sat  np 
with  Estelle.  Sleep  ho  did  not,  for  every  now  and  then  I  could 
hear  him  pacing  up  and  down  his  room  with  quick  impuUeut  step. 
At  four  o'clock  ho  ordered  his  horse,  and  went  out,  as  I  believed, 
and  correctly,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  poor  Mrs.  Vance  and  her 
child.     He  soon  returned,  and  called  nie,  saying, 

'E7ennor,  is  it  not  strtinge , \n\icvi "S c-o-mOt. ■aatA bearers  Ute lirt 
night  to  bring  up  the  hodies,  V\i65  conYii.  sn^^  Wi.  wok, '^aikd|HH 
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mother,  left ;  her  arms  were  extended  by  her  gide,  and  the  child  was 
gone.  I  can't  understand  it,  as  yesterday  they  were  clasped  so 
rigidly  ronnd  the  little  thing.' 

'Perhaps/  I  said  with  a  shudder,  'a  jackal  or  hysena  may 
bve — ' 

*  Yes,'  replied  my  husband,  '  I  thought  of  that,  but  why  then 
lis  the  mother's  body  left  untouched  ?  Fenwick  says  there  was 
Jiot  a  scratch  on  the  hands.  Well,  she  is  buried  now,  poor  thing, 
md  it  does  not  much  signify ;  she  and  the  little  one  have  met  in 
liearen  long  ago.'  Then  he  said,  0  so  gravely,  '  Eleanor,  my 
dearest,  I  am  going  to  parade  now,  and  I  believe  matters  are  coming 
to  a  crisis.  Please  God  we  shall  all  return  safely ;  but  if  He  will 
otherwise,  and  I  am  no  longer  here  to  protect  you,  my  dear  brave 
'wife,  protect  yourself  with  this — it  does  its  work  quickly.  Don't 
use  it  rashly,  nor  until  all  hope  is  past,  but — I  need  not  tell  you 
Ibat  a  woman's  motto  as  well  as  a  man's,  in  these  terrible  days, 
should  be.  All  is  lost  save  honour.' 

Then  he  kissed  me  fondly  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  was  gone. 

This  was  a  bottle  of  prussic  acid  ! 

Chapter  IH. 

THB  BTOBM  BUBSTS. 

I  CREPT  back  to  the  room  where  poor  Estelle  was  now  tossing, 
fever-stricken,  on  my  bed,  and  met  Fred  in  uniform,  with  his  sword 
on,  coming  out.  He  shook  my  hand,  pointed  silently  to  his  wife, 
uid  passed  on.  I  entered,  and  sat  down  beside  Dr.  O'Brien,  but 
ve  spoke  not  a  word. 

Soon  we  heard  the  bugle  sound  for  parade,  then  the  measured 
^amp  of  men  and  the  trot  of  the  cavalry,  and  then  the  bands  struck 
Qp  merrily  a  lively  quick  step  (the  Dead  March  would  have  been  more 
io  unison  with  the  state  of  our  hearts).     After  what  seemed  to  us 
A  long  interval,  the  music  ceased  ;  there  was  a  dead  silence,  broken 
ky  a  few  ringing  words  of  command ;  then  silence  again,  for  an  in- 
stant only,  and  then  a  curious  rattling  sound,  followed  by  the  noise 
of  many  feet  running  swiftly  down  the  road.     Dr.  O'Brien  put  his 
hand  quickly  to  his  breast,  >^hile  I,  with  a  ghastly  face,  felt  in  my 
pocket  for  that  tiny  bottle  which  might  prove  a  welcome  friend  to 
poor  Estelle  and  me  ;  then  he  went  to  the  window,  looked  out  (the 
steps  were  now  far  off  on  the  road  to  Cawnpore,  not  coming  nearer 
as  we  at  first  feared),  and  gave  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 
*  Thank  God,  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  it  has  succeeded !' 
What  *  it'  was  I  did  not  know  then,  but  I  took  comfort  from 
the  hopefulness  of  his  tone,  and,  the  long  strain  over,  wept  like  a 
ehild.     I  had  often  laughed  at  the  worthy  doctor  and  made  fun  of 
his  brogue,  but  I  doubt  if  the  purest  Tuscan  would  have  sounded 
sweeter  in  my  ears  than  his  broad  Cork  accent  did  at  that  moment. 
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In  half  an  bour  my  husband  and  Fred  returned  with  b«aining 
faces,  and  I  then  knew,  for  the  first  time,  how  they  had  gone  forth 
that  morning  literally  with  their  lives  in  their  hands.  Colonel  Rose, 
a  man  whose  name,  a  few  weeks  later,  rang  through  the  lengt.h  and 
breadth  of  India,  and  for  whose  loss  all  England  naonrned,  had 
planned  and  executed  a  scheme  which,  for  its  rare  pluck  and  match- 
less  daring,  has  rarely  been  excelled,  and  circumstances  incidentally 
favoured  tlie  carrying  out  of  that  scheme,  without  affording  the  guilty 
parties  the  slightest  cause  to  think  themselves  suspected.  A  '  buna 
(great)  parade'  had  been  ordered  to  take  place  on  the  morning  of 
the  intended  outbreak,  and  of  this  fortunate  circumatance  the  Colonel 
took  advantage.  The  artillery,  their  three  guns  loaded  with  grape 
(this  fact,  however,  beingknownonly  to  the  gunners),  were  drawn  up, 
facing  the  two  disaffected  regiments,  and  close  to  the  place  where 
Colonel  Rose  with  hia  staff,  mounted,  were  standing.  To  the  right 
were  our  gallant  133d,  and  to  the  left  the  irregular  cavalry,  whose 
fidelity  was  as  yet  anything  bat  certain.  The  tainted  regiments 
first  marched  past,  their  bands  playing  and  colours  flying.  They 
were  a  fine-looking  set  of  men,  and  to  look  at  them,  no  one  wonld 
have  thought  that  in  their  midst  that  day  black  sedition  and  hideous 
murder  Inrked.  Thoy  went  through  several  maniEUvrea,  finally  draw- 
ing up  in  lino  for  hedge  firing ;  and  it  was  now  time  for  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  to  join  in.  Quick  as  lightning  the  Colonel  dismounted, 
and  going  np  to  the  nearest  gun,  took  a  lighted  fuse  from  the  hand  of 
the  gunner  who  served  it,  and  with  it  in  his  right  hand,  ready  to 
apply  in  a  second,  hia  left  leaning  on  the  gun,  he  gave  the  order,  in 
hia  loud  clear  ringing  tones,  to  '  pilo  arms."  There  was  ailenoe 
for  one  second,  and  then — the  Sepoys  of  the  suspected  corps,  com- 
pletely off  their  guard,  and  struck  stupid  with  amazement  at  the 
nnexpectcdneas  of  the  order,  threw  down  their  weapons,  tore  off 
their  cross-belts,  and  in  two  minutes  after  both  regiments  were 
rushing  pell  niell,  in  dire  confusion,  down  the  Cawnpore  road. 
Seven  troopers  of  the  cavalry  followed  theii-  example,  and  putting 
spurs  to  their  horses  galloped  after  them  ;  the  others  held  their 
ground,  and  as  the  last  sounds  of  the  retreating  footsteps  died 
away  in  the  distance,  there  rose  from  the  ranks  of  the  English 
regiment  cheer  after  cheer,  which  were  taken  up  by  a  neighbouring 
echo  and  repeated  again  and  again.  Snoli  cheers,  the  unburdening 
of  hundreds  of  hearts,  the  hearts,  many  of  them,  of  husbands  and 
fathers,  which  had  brooded  for  weeks  past  silently  over  a  danger 
which  all  recognised,  bat  which  from  its  insidious  and  bidden  nature 
they  had  been  until  then  helpless  to  grapple  with. 

The  cavalry  remained  immovable  until  this  demonstration  was 
over,  and  then  old  Mora  Singh  and  another  trooper  left  their  places 

*  A  somewbBt  siniilar  ciploit  was  performed  liy  Goneral  John  Niobolaos,  ni« 
Eaye'i  Lira  of  Indian  OJiccri, 
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in  the  ranks,  and  approaching  the  Colonel,  salaaming  profoundly, 
begged  to  assure  him,  on  the  part  of  the  whole  regiment,  that  those 
wluMe  bthers  or  themselTes  had,  many  of  them,  fought  under  the 
IZngligli  at  Ghillianwalla  or  Sohraon  were  not  now  about  to  prove 
unfidthfiil  to  their  salt,  and  that  as  for  those  seven  recreant  troopers, 
the  corses  of  the  whole  regiment,  whose  '  abroo,'  or  honour,  they  had 
taken,  went  with  them,  and  they  would  surely  come  to  ill. 

This  declaration  of  allegiance  the  Colonel  accepted  in  brief  well- 
chosen  words,  promising  that  the  behaviour  of  the  regiment  should 
not  fail  to  be  reported  by  him  to  higher  authorities.  As  he  re- 
mounted his  horse,  there  burst  forth  another  hearty  English  cheer, 
and  I  doubt  if  there  were  a  man  present  that  day  who  would  not 
willingly  have  followed  his  lion-hearted  leader  there  and  then  to 
meet  death,  ay  in  its  most  appalling  form. 

Such  was  the  tale  my  husband  and  Estelle's  had  to  tell,  and 
what  I  felt  on  hearing  it  I  need  scarcely  say.  But  there  was  more 
to  come. 

'  Mrs.  Burgoyne,'  said  Fred,  '  of  all  black-hearted  villains,  that 
anwant  of  mine  whom  you  so  disliked  is  the  blackest.' 

'  What,  Alladeen  ?'  said  I,  not  one  whit  surprised. 

'  Yes,'  he  replied ;  '  he  was  one  of  the  chief  ringleaders  of  the 
Watinj  which  we  have  just  quelled.  Thank  God  he  has  been 
I,  and  with  several  others  will  be  blown  from  a  gun  to-morrow 


•  Fred,  Fred,'  I  cried,  a  thought  striking  me,  '  is  it  not  likely 
ftat  Alladeen  maybe  at  the  bottom  of  the  child's  disappearance? 
Vor  Ghid's  sake  make  him  speak  before  it  be  too  late  !  If  that  poor 
IJU  be  not  relieved  from  her  agonising  suspense,  and  that  soon,  I 
imaSj  beUeve  it  will  kill  her.' 

TSn  that  moment  I  think  he  had  almost  forgotten  his  wife  and 

Ua  own  hitter  sorrow ;  but  then,  looking  up  with  an  expression  of 

Mplaaa  grief  that  I  have  only  seen  once  in  a  strong  man*s  face, 

God,  he  bowed  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  groat  scalding 

trickled  through  his  fingers.     I  left  him,  for  I  knew  things 

have  gone  hard  indeed  with  Fred  Wilson,  that  he,  the  great 

Saxon,  should  cry  like  a  woman. 

When  I  returned,  he  was  himself  again,  and  preparing  to  visit 

Iha  goard-room  where  Alladeen  was  confined. 

*  Pray  God  you  may  be  able  to  give  us  good  news  on  your  re- 

tamV  I  said. 

*Ptay  God  I  may !'  he  replied  solemnly,  wringing  my  hand. 

It  waa  late  ere  he  came  back,  and  Estelle  had  fallen  into  a  deep 
(ipki  sleep,  which  induced  us  to  hope  for  the  best.  If  we  only  had 
good  tidings  to  give  her  when  she  woke  !  And  this  Fred  seemed  to 
iUnk  would  be  the  case.  He  had  seen  Alladeen,  and  the  man  had 
at  first  preserved  a  sullen  silence ;  but  when  questioned  closely  and 
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told  at  the  aame  time  that  pardon  for  him  was  quite  ont  < 
qnoatioii,  and  that  to-morrow  he  must  die,  he  had  at  last  admitlej 
that  he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  child,  but  would  impart  his 
information  to  none  but  Estello.  He  waa  told  it  was  impossihlo 
for  her  to  see  him,  as  she  was  serionsly  ill. 

Very  well,  he  said ;  then  he  woiJd  die  without  telling  any  out 
I  if  he  could  not  see  her. 

Cool  and  composed  aa  ever  he  was,  with  death  staring  him  in 

I  the  face.     Again  they  expostulated  with  him,  still  with  the  same 

success,  until,  half  frantic,  Fred  left  him,  and  between  us  it  was  ar- 

'  ranged,  with  Dr.  O'Brien's  consent,  that  should  Estelle  be  better  in 

morning,  as  wo  trusted  she  would,  the  prisoner,  by  Colonel 
Rose's  permission,  should  bo  brought  and  confronted  with  her,  as 
anything  would  be  preferable  to  being  left  in  everlasting  ignorance  of 
the  child's  fate.  AH  night  we  watched  beside  her,  sud  still  she 
slept,  never  stirring.  At  daybreak  she  awoke,  just  aa  Fred  was 
anxiously  bending  over  her.  'Cheri,'  she  said  softly,  'cheri.'  And 
then  we  knew  she  was  safe.  It  seemed  e.  cruel  thing  to  remind 
her  BO  abruptly  of  her  sorrow,  but  what  could  we  do  ?  It  was  the 
only  hojie  that  remained ;  she  gladly  consented  to  see  Alladeen, 
And  breathlessly  we  awaited  his  arrival. 

At  seven  o'clock  he  came,  guarded  by  fonr  Europeans,  a  aer- 
-geant  and  three  privates.  They  led  him,  heavily -ironed,  into  Es- 
telle's  room,  and  stood — they  dared  not  leave  him — two  on  cither  dde. 
At  sight  of  him  Estelle  shook  violently  and  tunied  very  pale;  but 
commanding  herself  resolutely,  she  sat  up  in  bed,  holding  on  by 
the  cui'tain,  and  cried  hoarsely : 

'  Speak,  and  tell  me  what  you  have  done  with  my  child !' 

And  he  spoke ;  but  to  me  it  was  more  like  the  hissing  of  a 
serpent  than  a  human  voice. 

'  What  have  I  done  with  your  child  ?  And  why  should  you 
think  I  took  your  child?  For  revenge,  because  you,  a  woman, 
laughed  at  my  beard  ?  Psha,  that  would  be  a  poor  revenge ;  to 
hide  your  child,  and  then  restore  her  that  you  might  love  her  a 
handred  times  better  than  before!  Xay,  that  is  not  revenge.  I 
have  her  not,  but  I  know  where  she  is  and  will  tell  you;  but  first 
let  me  give  you  a  httle  present  she  has  sent  you.'  And  wtlh  a 
devilish  expression  on  his  faco  he  fumbled  with  his  manacled  hands 
in  the  '  htminrrbinid,'  or  waiat-cloth,  which  ho  wore, 

The  sergeant  sprang  forward,  suddenly  remembering  thai, 
through  some  culpable  negligence  or  oversight,  they  omitted  to 
search  their  prisoner,  and  that  now  perhaps  he  might  be  in  poasea- 
sion  of  some  deadly  drug  or  weapon  wherewith  to  make  away  with 
himself,  or  to  do  some  injury  to  Estelle. 

'Here,'  said  ^Vlladoen,  pointing  to  a  small  parcel  which  lay 
hidden  amidst  the  massive  folds  of  his  girdle  ;  '  it  is  neither  pislul 
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nor  poison ;  you  left  me  no  time  for  either ;  but  if  you  are  afraid, 
hand  it  to  the  Madam  Sahib  yourself.' 

Eagerly  Estelle  stretched  forth  her  hand,  and  the  sergeant  gaTe 
the  packet  into  her  trembling  little  fingers. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  scene.  The  rough  soldiers,  with  whom 
'  the  Uttle  missy'  had  been  a  great  pet,  sympathising  with  the 
mother,  kept  solemn  silence  as  she  untied  the  knot  which  kept  the 
parcel  together,  while  the  Mussulman,  standing  erect  between  his 
guard,  stately  and  handsome,  watched  her  intently  with  a  curious 
smile  playing  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

The  packet  was  well  secured  in  three  covers ;  first  a  linen  one, 
then  a  wax  cloth  such  as  is  used  by  the  natives  to  protect  their 
correspondence  from  damp  during  the  rainy  season,  then  paper  with 
cotton  inside.  As  fast  as  her  shaking  hands  would  allow  her, 
Estelle  tore  away  each  successive  wrapper.  When  she  came  to  the 
last  one,  an  indescribably  faint  sickening  odour  difiused  itself  through 
the  room,  she  alone  being  too  excited  to  perceive  it,  and  we  all 
started  to  our  feet.  Too  late  ;  for  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  won- 
dering what  her  child  had  sent  her,  she  drew  forth  two  tiny  blue 
shoes,  a  fairy  pair  of  silken  socks,  and,  0  horror  of  horrors,  the 
mutilated  remains  of  two  little  feet  severed  above  the  ankle. 

Then,  to  break  the  dead  silence  which  had  prevailed  in  the  room, 
came  a  burst  of  awful  indignation  from  the  throats  of  those  five 
Englishmen.  Fred  sprang  over  the  bed  and  clutched  Alladeen  by 
the  throat,  and  in  five  minutes  more  her  Majesty's  government 
would  have  been  saved  a  charge  of  powder,  had  the  soldiers  not 
interfered. 

*  You  forget,  sir,'  said  the  old  sergeant  respectfully,  when  Fred's 
iron  grasp  had  been  removed,  '  the  man  is  my  prisoner  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  I  am  responsible  for  his  safe  custody.' 

Then  they  led  him  off";  but  when  he  reached  the  door  he  looked 
back  with  his  old  imperturbable  air,  and  said,  *  I  would  have  died 
twenty  deaths  to  see  the  English  madam  look  as  she  does  now. 
Ah,  it  was  a  noble  revenge !' 

They  placed  their  hands  on  his  mouth  and,  shuddering,  hurried 
him  away ;  and  half  an  hour  after,  the  vulture  and  the  jackal  were 
free  to  banquet  imdisturbed  on  the  mangled  remains,  if  they  could 
find  them,  of  this  arch  traitor  and  consummate  fiend.  He  died,  as 
he  had  lived,  careless  and  immovable  to  the  last,  secure,  as  his  fear- 
ful creed  taught  him,  of  admission  to  the  *  regions  of  the  blest.' 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  him,  for  the  first  few  minutes 
we  could  neither  of  us  speak  for  horror;  then  we  thought  of  Estelle, 
hoping  that  she  had  at  least  mercifully  fallen  into  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness of  her  misery.  Unconscious  of  it  she  was,  poor  soul,  but 
in  a  different  way  to  what  we  had  looked  for.  She  was  sitting  up 
in  bed,  playing  with  and  crooning  over  the  ghastly  relics  of  her 
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tright  beautiful  child,  stroking  her  face  with  them,  and  chuckl 
herself  as  she  tried  the  dainty  shoes  on  the  poor  little  dead  fe«t. 
'  Ah,'  she  screamed  in  her  nalivo  tongue,  '  ile  in  vont  bien  n'eat- 
ce  pas,  ma  mie  ?'  and  then  would  come  a  burst  of  awful  laughter 
which  made  our  very  blood  run  cold.  Dr.  Newton  was  sent  for,  and 
waa  appi'chensivo  of  an  attack  of  brain-fever,  and  all  that  night  we 
watched  by  her  while  she  tossed  abont  in  restless  fitful  slumber ; 
but  fever  she  had  none.  When  day  dawned,  we  knew  the  truth. 
The  mental  shock,  acting  on  a  frame  already  enfeebled  by  sorrow 
and  sickness,  bad  been  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  reason  had 
left  onr  beloved  Estelle,  it  was  feared  for  ever. 

The  poor  little  remains,  all  that  was  left  of  our  darlii^,  the 
sweet  fairy  child  who  had  been  a  very  sunbeam  to  ns  all,  were 
bnried  in  consecrated  ground,  close  to  the  spot  where  poor  Mrs. 
Vance  lay.  Not  there — it  would  have  seemed  a  mockery — but  inside 
the  little  station  church  a  fair  white  marble  monument  was  erected : 

'  In  memory  of  Antoinette  Marie,  only  child  of  Frederick  Wilaon, 
Lieutenant  in  her  Majesty's  133d  Begimont  of  Foot,  and  of  Estelle 
Marguerite  hia  wife,  who  was  barbarously  murdered  in  June  1957( 
aged  four  years  and  five  months.'  ^^^ 

Chapter  IT.  ^^H 


lORT  time  afterwards,  when  the  station  had  been  pnt  in  ft 
state  of  defence  in  case  of  a  visit  from  the  insurgents,  all  the  women 
and  children  having  taken  refuge  in  a  small  fort  close  by.  anxiouBly 
^  awaiting  the  reinforcements  for  which  the  Colonel  had  applied,  a 
messenger  arrived  post  haste  from  the  General  commanding  the 
division  before  Delhi,  ordering  Colonel  Rose  to  proceed  there  at 
once  with  the  133d  and  all  avfiilable  troops  ;  the  women,  children, 
and  invalids,  among  the  latter  General  Tillotsou,  to  be  sent  in 
charge  of  a  detachment  to  Calcutta;  and' Feriugheabad,  in  fact,  to  be 
evacuated. 

After  lieartbreaking  farewells,  and  weary  joumeyings  through 
many  perils,  we  arrived  safely  in  the  City  of  Palaces.  There  we 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  mutiny,  and  there  we  welcomed  back 
the  little  remnant  of  our  gallant  regiment  which  shot  and  shell  and 
pestilence  had  spared.  Many  there  were  to  whom  those  farewells, 
spoken  mth  bnrsting  hearts  and  swimming  eyes,  proved  eternal 
ones.  Among  them  was  our  brave  Colonel,  who  bad  latterly  bees 
appointed  to  ^e  command  of  a  brigade  at  Delhi. 

In  storming  a  breach  with  his  accustomed  gallantly,  he  placed 

himself,  conspicuous  by  his  tall  fine  figure  and  kingly  bearing  (it  wta 

said  of  him  that  he  was  a  man  bom  to  rule),  at  the  head  of  his  men. 

A  perfect  hail  of  bullets  and  gra^ve  feom  the  enemy's  battoiies  WM 

whizzing  around  them,   and  t\i6  Tw^ks  "s^tfc  'Okoi!'       "  "" 
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men  regarded  the  undertaking  as  a  foHom  hope,  and  so  indeed  it 
^waSy  and  for  a  second  they  hesitated  and  ceased  to  advance.     Then 
Sose  sprang  forward,  and  obtaining  a  footing  on  a  portion  of  the 
lasiion,  waved  the  men  on  with  his  sword.     It  was  the  last  time 
liis  stately. well-known  fig^e  was  ever  seen  by  many  of  them,  for  at 
-that  moment  a  rifle-ball  from  one  of  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters 
passed  dean  through  his  longs,  and  he  fell  mortally  wounded  into 
the  arms  of  one  of  his  sergeants.   And  as  he  fell  a  shout  of  triumph 
"went  forth  from  the  hostile  force,  for  they  knew  the  English  had  lost 
a  great  leader.    The  old  sergeant  laid  his  chief  tenderly  down  for  an 
instant,  and,  raising  his  rifle,  the  man  who  had  deprived  the  army  of 
^ohn  Bose's  life  paid  for  it  with  his  own,  but,  ah  me,  it  was  a  sorry 
exchange.     He  lingered  on  in  terrible  agony  until  evening,  but  no 
"word  of  complaint  nor  moan  of  pain  escaped  that  brave  man's  lips 
in  his  death-throes,  lest  those  other  sufferers  who  lay  around  him 
in  the  hospital  tent,  those  less  sorely  wounded  than  himself,  should 
liear  him  and  be  discouraged.   As  the  darkness  closed  around,  and  the 
^  cease  firing'  was  sounded  through  the  British  lines,  a  smile  stole 
over  his  face,  and  the  friend  who  watched  beside  him  bent  down 
1o  catch  the  words  he  was  striving  hard  to  utter ;  they  were  words 
of  love  and  comfort  for  his  poor  old  widowed  mother  in  England, 
the  mother  who  had  to  weep  for  two  other  sons  slain  in  that  awful 
rebellion.     Then  he  turned  his  head  wearily  away,  and  '  the  light  * 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore'  shone  on  John  Rose's  brow,  as  he 
yielded  up  his  great  soul  to  the  God  who  had  made  it  to  be  so 
loving,  so  beloved.     His  grave  is  lone  and  solitary  enough,  in  a 
spot  near  the  Cashmere  Gate ;  but  his  real  tomb  is  in  the  hearts 
of  the  English  men  and  women,  who  knew  his  worth  as  a  com- 
mander and  as  a  friend,  and  who  loved  him  too  well  ever  to  need  to 
be  reminded  of  him  by  the  fulsome  eulogies  of  monumental  marble. 
Estelle  had  never  recovered  her  reason,  and  had  been,  on  arrival 
at  Calcutta,  sent  home  to  Brittany  under  careful  guardianship.    She 
was  very  quiet  usually,  and  gave  little  trouble,  but  the  sight  of  a 
child  at  once  brought  on  one  of  the  old  maniacal  paroxysms.     Such 
was  the  account  Fred's  mother  wrote  of  her. 

When  India  was  restored  to  quietness  and  peace  once  more,  my 
husband,  whose  health  was  greaUy  shattered  by  wounds  and  priva- 
tions, and  Fred  Wilson,  poor  fellow,  who  had  lost  an  arm  before 
Delhi,  obtained  frirlough  to  Europe,  and  with  thankful  hearts  we 
took  our  passages  in  the  P.  and  0.  steamship  Cyrus.  For  some 
days  we  were  all  of  us  too  ill  to  leave  our  cabins,  for  the  sea  was 
very  high,  and  nearly  every  one  on  board  suffered  severely  from  mal 
de  mer  (that  name  sounds  a  trifle  less  repugnant  than  the  other 
one).  As  soon  as  I  was  able,  I  crawled  on  deck,  and  lying  down 
on  one  of  the  benches,  fell  fast  asleep.  I  was  aroused  suddenly  by 
the  fiuniliar  Bonnd  of  a  child's  voice,  a  voice  1  kaerN)  O  ^o  ^^«   "V 
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rabbed  my  eyes  and  tried  hard  to  persTiade  myself  that  I  was  asleep 
and  dreaming,  bitt  no,  I  was  wide  nwake ;  and  there,  Btunding  beside 
me,  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  her  golden  hair  float- 
ing in  the  breeze,  her  blae  eyes  laughing  at  me,  her  rosy  lipa  parted 
as  if  to  speali,  was  the  living  breathing  image  of  little  Coo-Coo  ! 

I  thought  of  all  the  ghastly  stories  I  bad  read,  of  the  apparition 
known  as  the  '  radiant  child,'  of  wraiths,  of  spirits  of  murdered 
people  appearing  to  those  dear  to  them ;  they  all  seemed  to  cross 
my  brain  in  a  single  moment ;  and  then — 0  my  materialistic  reader, 
don't  he  too  hard  on  me — think  of  my  weak  state,  and  all  the  suffer- 
ing I  had  endured,  and  don't  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that  I  went  off 
in  a  dead  faint.  "When  I  recovered,  it  was  to  find  my  husband  bend- 
ing over  me. 

'  It  was  no  spirit  you  saw,  my  love,'  he  said,  '  but  our  own  little 
Coo-Coo  in  the  flesh,  restored  to  her  father's  arms  by  a  merciful 
Providence.' 

And  BO  in  truth  it  was,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  much  amnse- 
ment  was  excited  among  both  passengers  and  crew  by  the  story  ol 
'  Mrs.  Burgoj-ne's  ghost."  The  child,  it  appeared,  hod,  some  months. 
previonsly,  been  brought  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Malcolmaon,  a  wealth; 
civilian  living  at  Garden  Reach,  by  a  native  Massulman  woman. 
She  told  him  that  the  little  one,  as  he  would  find  on  washing  the 
colouring  from  her  face  and  hair,  was  a  European  child.  It  bad,^^3' 
been  given  into  her  charge  at  the  eommencemeiit  of  the  mutiny  b; 
her  husband,  whose  name  was  Sheik  Alladeen,  and  he  had  sent  hei 
and  the  child,  dressed  in  native  clothes  and  disguised,  from  Fer- 
ingheabad,  miles  and  miloa  away,  to  a  village  on  the  Hooghly,  whi 
his  brother  lived,  thi'catening  her  with  death  should  she  ever  divnlga 
the  little  thing's  parentage.  She  herself  did  not  know  her  busband's; 
motive  in  so  acting,  but  from  feai  she  would  liave  kept  the  secret. 
However,  news  reached  her  that  he  was  dead,  had  been  hong  or  shot 
as  a  mutineer,  she  believed ;  and  as  she  was  a  very  poor  woman  and 
the  child  a  great  expense  to  her,  she  resolved  to  go  to  the  nearest 
magistrate,  who  happened  to  be  Air.  Malcolmson,  and  lay  her  can 
before  him.  The  good  old  man  received  the  child,  and  tried  un- 
successfully to  discover  her  relatives.  Poor  Coo-Coo  had  foi^ttfln 
her  father's  name,  having  been  taught,  with  many  menaces,  to  call 
herself  by  the  native  one  of 'Luchniee.'  Advertisements  were  inserted 
in  the  two  principal  Indian  newspapers,  but  none  of  ns  savr  them, 
so  of  course  they  remained  unanswered ;  and  even  had  wo  notioed 
them,  I  doubt  whether  they  would  have  excited  our  attention,  aa 
we  should  never  have  dreamt  of  connecting  the  lost  child  of  the 
Hooghly  village  with  our  darling,  whom  we  only  thought  of  BS 
safe  in  heaven. 

Mr.  Malcolmson,  being  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  England,  at 
last  determined  to  adopt  Coo-Coo,  and  take  her  with  him,  fially  a>- 
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tisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  her  parents  had  perished  in  one  or  other 
of  the  great  massacres.  The  curious  part  of  the  story  was  that  he 
should  have  engaged  herths  in  the  very  ship  which  was  taking  the 
Kttle  girl's  father  away  from  the  only  place  where  any  trace  of  her 
could  ever  have  heen  "discovered.  The  kind  old  civilian,  whose  wife 
and  children  had  long  been  dead^  and  who  had  become  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  bonny  wee  waif,  was  overjoyed  at  being  the  means  of 
restoring  the  stray  lamb  to  the  fold  where  her  loss  had  been  so 
sorely  mourned. 

The  only  consideration  that  now  remained  was,  whether  the 

restoration  of  her  child  would  produce  any  good  effect  on  Estelle's 

mental  condition.      At  Fred's  earnest  request,  we  accompanied  him 

to  his  mother's  home  in  Brittany  ;  indeed,  I  don't  know  how  we  could 

haye  declined  doing  so,  for  Coo-Coo,  wilful  as  ever,  utterly  refused  to 

leave  me,  we  having  renewed  all  our  old  friendship  on  the  voyage. 

The  chateau  was  a  queer  rambling  old  place,  so  large  that  there 
^as  little  fear  of  the  child  and  her  mother  coming  into  collision 
l>efore  the  proper  time,  for  as  yet  we  were  all  afraid  to  break  the 
news  to  the  latter ;  indeed,  the  doctor  who  visited  her  would  not 
liear  of  its  being  done. 

Estelle's  rooms  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  old  castle,  over- 
looking a  sort  of  parterre  or  pleasaunce,  in  which  she  sometimes 
talked ;  and  there  she  always  remained,  never  visiting  any  other 
part  of  the  house.      Coo-Coo's  nursery  was  on  the  north  side,  and 
lier  '  bonne'  had  strict  orders  on  no  account  to  permit  the  child  ac- 
cess to  the  rooms  or  gardens  in  the  west  wing.    On  my  first  visit  to 
Estelle,   she  knew  me  at  once,  but  received  me  as  though  we  had 
never   been  parted ;  the  same  with  her  husband,  and  mine.     She 
was  very  calm  and  peacefrd  now,  although  fragile  and  delicate-look- 
ing;   in   fact,*  the  only   symptoms   of  mental  disturbance  which 
remained  were  her  total  obliviousness  of  all  connected  with  her 
Indian  life  (she  seemed  not  to  know  that  she  had  ever  been  out  of 
Brittany :  how  she  accounted  for  our  acquaintance,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive) and   her  intense   aversion  to   children,    of  whom   she  had 
always  been  particularly  fond. 

On  these  two  subjects  I  never  touched  ;  on  all  others  she  con- 
versed rationally  and  pleasantly.  The  village  doctor  who  attended 
Estelle,  giving  her  nothing  more  noxious  than  tisanes — powerless  to 
kill  or  cure — begged  us  on  no  account  to  let  his  patient  see  her 
child.  '  She  is  the  victim  of  monomania,  and  will  do  the  petite  an 
injury ;  at  least,  such  is  my  opinion,'  said  the  little  man,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  *  I  trust  to  you,  Madame  Burgo}Tie,  to  prevent  it ; 
these  bonnes  are  si  betes,  si  betes !' 

I  should  tell  you,  by  the  bye,  that  Coo-Coo  had  by  no  means  for- 
gotten her  mother  ;  she  continually  asked  me  where  *  maman'  was, 
for  she  had  now  discarded  Hindustani  for  French,  and  I  had  to  tell 
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the  most  shocking  fibs  on  the  subject.  She  had  also  found  a  yeiy 
good  likeness  of  Estelle  in  her  grandmother's  room,  and  insisted  on 
having  it  hung  over  her  own  little  bed,  and  saying  her  prayers  to  it 
every  night. 

You  can  fancy  my  horror  when,  sitting  with  Estelle  one  day  in 
the  pretty  old-fashioned  upper-room  overlooking  the  flower-garden, 
I  suddenly  overheard  two  voices,  a  child's  and  a  servant's,  raised  in 
hot  dispute ;  and  before  I  could  leave  my  seat,  the  garden  door  was 
pushed  violently  open,  and  Miss  Coo-Coo,  followed  by  her  favourite 
white  poodle  puppy,  Fleur-de-Lys,  danced  in  triumph  a  saraband 
over  old  Jean  the  gardener's  most  cherished  flower-beds,  pursued 
by  that  injured  domestic  in  a  state  of  exceeding  perspiration  and 
wrath.  Bound  and  round  the  beds  he  chased  her,  uttering  male- 
dictions, and  calling  upon  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  for  help  ;  but 
the  child's  sturdy  legs  did  her  far  better  service  than  poor  old 
Jean's  gouty  ones  did  him,  and,  for  the  nonce,  she  escaped.  The 
old  gardener  went  to  fetch  the  bonne,  and  my  lady  then  began  to 
play  at  ball  with  her  puppy,  tossing  him  into  a  cluster  of  mag- 
nificent carnations,  until  all  their  heads  were  broken  from  the 
stalks.  All  this  time  Estelle  had  grown  paler  and  paler  ;  now  she 
lifted  her  head,  and  a  gleam  shot  out  of  her  dark  eyes  which  made 
me  tremble,  not  for  myself  but  for  the  child.  Then,  her  hands 
clenched,  her  face  working,  she  rose  and  went  quickly  to  the 
window,  just  as  the  last  carnation  had  been  guillotined.  I  followed, 
rather  rashly,  for  as  Coo-Coo  stood  looking  out  for  some  fresh  mis- 
chief, she  suddenly  spied  me,  and,  heigh  presto,  she  left  the  garden, 
ran  in  through  the  open  window  on  to  the  ground  floor,  and  now  her 
little  feet  were  coming  pattering  up  the  stairs.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Our  door  was  open,  and  could  not  be  fastened,  as  only  that 
morning  the  lock  had  been  removed  for  repair;  and  in  another 
second  the  child  would  be  in  the  room.  I  caught  Estelle  round 
the  waist  and  forced  her  into  a  chair ;  a  moment  more  and  the  little 
one  trotted  in,  her  pinafore  full  of  scarlet  blossoms. 

*  0,  Madame  Burgoyne,'  she  began,  *j'ai  de  jolis  fleurs  pour 
toi ;  mais  le  vieux  Jean  comment  il  grogne  !'  when  she  paused  at 
sight  of  the  pale  angry  face  beside  me ;  and,  dropping  flowers, 
puppy,  and  everything  else,  she  flew  to  Esteile's  side,  and  flung 
her  little  arms  round  her  mother's  neck,  crying,  '  0,  maman,  je 
t'ai  trouve,  je  t'aitrouve!' 

At  sound  of  the  voice  and  the  name,  Estelle  showed  no  more 
anger,  but  gently  detaching  the  child's  arms  from  her  neck,  she 
looked  at  her  and  then  at  me,  and  said  quietly,  *  Who  is  she  ?' 

I  was  silent,  and  the  poor  little  thing  answered,  *  I  am  Coo-Coo, 
dear  mother,  vour  own  little  Coo-Coo.' 

*  Nay,'  said  Estelle  sadly,  and  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  her 
ejres  look  so  mild  or  natural  since  her  illness  ;  *  there  was  once  a 
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child  called  Coo-Coo,  bnt  she  is  with  the  angels.    Go  away,  my  dear, 
go  and  play.' 

The  poor  little  girl  could  not,  of  coarse,  comprehend  the  scene 
before  her,  but  she  was  awe-struck  and  frightened,  and  felt  that 
she  had  been  slighted ;  so,  sitting  down  on  the  floor  beside  Estelle 
and  hiding  her  face  in  her  mother's  dress,  she  cried  as  if  her 
UtUe  heart  would  break.  Then  some  old  chord — who  shall  say 
how? — ^in  the  mother's  heart  was  touched,  and  she  stooped  down 
and,  raising  the  little  one,  took  her  to  her  bosom,  and  then,  know- 
ing she  was  safe,  I  gently  closed  the  door  behind  me  and  went  out, 
leaving  her  soffcly  weeping. 

L'Envoi. 

Only  the  other  day  I  paid  them  all  a  visit  in  that  same  old 
chateau.  Estelle  is  but  little  changed,  save  that  her  figure  is 
rounder  and  plumper,  and  there  is  a  thread  or  two  of  silver  in  her 
still  luxuriant  hair  ;  her  eyes  are  as  bright  and  her  face  as  sweet  as 
they  were  fifteen  years  ago,  and,  to  look  at  her,  no  one  would  guess 
what  terrible  suffering  the  vivacious  little  woman  had  passed  through. 
She  is  as  fond  and  proud  as  ever  of  her  '  gros  soldat,'  as  she  now 
calls  Fred,  who  certainly  has  grown  a  trifle  stouter  of  late.  He  left 
the  army  long  ago  and  has  taken  to  farming,  which  he  appears  to 
enjoy.  At  first  he  felt  the  loss  of  his  arm,  fortunately  the  left  one, 
acutely ;  but,  as  he  himself  said,  '  it  was  almost  worth  the  loss  of 
an  arm  to  find  oneself  looked  up  to  as  a  hero  by  men  and  women — 
especially  the  women !' 

And  Coo-Coo — the  pet,  the  darling — the  cause  of  all  the  griev- 
ous trouble  which  I  have  dwelt  on  in  this  story — Coo-Coo,  as  they 
still  call  her,  Antoinette  as  she  calls  herself,  is  now  a  lovely  young 
maiden,  bright-eyed,  golden-haired,  and — shall  I  say  it  ? — wilful  as 
of  old,  her  mother  and  grandmother's  idol,  the  pride  of  that  quaint  old 
Breton  village,  her  father's  left  arm,  as  he  laughinglv  calls  her. 
More  than  that,  she  is  an  heiress  in  her  own  right,  for  old  Mr. 
Malcolmson,  who  died  about  two  years  ago,  left  her  sole  residuary 
legatee  of  his  very  handsome  fortune.  She  is  coming  to  visit  us  in 
London  next  autumn,  and  I  must  invest  in  at  least  one  big  stick 
wherewith  to  keep  off  fortune-hunters,  for  '  none  but  eligibles  need 
apply.'  Not  an  eligible  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  mark 
yon,  but  one  who  will  take  her  and  guard  her  and  cherish  her,  as 
her  father  will  cherish  her  mother,  until  his  life's  end. 

The  Tillotsons  you  may  see  any  day  in  Cheltenham.  The  Gene- 
ral stayed  too  long  in  India — just  that  '  one  year  more'  which  kills 
so  many  veterans — and  then  retired  upon  a  small  additional  pension, 
a  torpid  liver,  and  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  has  partially  recovered 
from  the  latter  illness,  and  is  wheeled  about  in  a  bath-chair,  finding 
his  chief  solace  in  running  down  the  whole  British  army  and  ex- 
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aJting  the  native  one.  Poor  old  Mai-gery !  she  has  a  had  time  of  it 
with  her  General ;  and  she  sometimes  qnakes  in  her  shoes  lest  he 
should  ever  hear  of  the  part  she  took  in  denuding  him  of  the  au- 
thority which,  had  he  exercised  it,  would  unquestionably  have  added 
another  massacre  to  the  blood-stained  annals  of  1857. 

Dr.  O'Brien,  you  will  be  happy  to  hear,  is  in  full  enjoyment  of 
health,  and  a  property  situated,  as  described  by  himself,  *  in  Oire- 
land,  a  nate  little  pleece  in  the  bogs ;'  where  one  day  he  very 
nearly  mistook  a  Fenian  for  a  snipe. 

And  now,  my  dears,,  farewell.  You  imposed  a  painful  task  on 
aunt  Eleanor  when  you  asked  her  to  write  out  for  you  the  story  of 
little  Coo- Coo ;  for  as  she  writes  there  spring  around  her  bitter 
memories  of  that  terrible  time  which  England  can  never  forget, 
when  the  blood  of  strong  men  and  tenderly-nurtured  women,  the 
babe  of  a  week  old  and  the  child  who  played  at  his  mother's  knee, 
was  mingled  together  in  one  great  holocaust,  in  the  name  and  for 
the  glory  of  those  hideous  fetishes,  those  abominable  Mumbo- 
Jumbos,  which  Brahmin  and  Mussulman  alike  call  faith  and  religion.* 
And  as  the  last  words  fall  from  my  pen,  there  rises,  as  if  by  magic, 
before  me  a  great  cloud  of  familiar  faces ;  some  of  them  dearly  loved, 
others  deeply  revered.  One  of  them  is  a  sweet  girlish  face,  with  the 
deep  blue  eyes  and  raven  hair  of  the  sister  island.  Ah,  my  little 
Norah,  when  I  walked  with  you  through  the  green  Wicklow  fields, 
when  I  sat  with  you  on  one  of  the  old  tombstones  in  your  father's 
pretty  churchyard,  wondering  when  our  turn  would  come  to  lie  peace- 
fully in  *  God's  Acre,'  little  did  I  think  that  the  final  resting-place 
for  your  young  head  would  be,  with  other  heads  young  and  fair,  and 
others  old  and  gray,  side  by  side  in  unhallowed  sepulture  in  that 
awful  Cawnpore  well. 

And  another  is  a  fair  boyish  face;  a  'mother's  boy,'  with  honest 
bright  eyes  and  chestnut  curls.  The  eyes  were  dim,  and  the  curls 
dank  enough,  when  they  carried  him  from  the  Bailey  Guard,  with  a 
buUct  through  his  brave  young  heart. 

And  another  still :  a  peaceful  man's  face ;  very  noble,  very  calm, 
for  he  was  one  who  feared  not  death.  So  may  it  have  looked  when 
they  laid  him  down  to  rest  in  that  spot  near  the  Cashmere  Gate ;  so 
will  it  look,  but  nobler  far,  when  I  see  it  again  in  the  great  here- 
after. Never  on  earth — never  on  this  earth  again ;  for  as  I  gaze  I 
know  that  every  face  in  that  cloud  is  the  face  of  a  saint  and  martyr; 
and  that  if  I  ever  see  them  again,  if  I  ever  be  permitted  to  press 
in  joyful  welcome  the  hands  which  were  last  extended  to  me,  in 
everlasting,  sorrowful  farewell,  it  must  be  in  the  better  land,  in  the 
far- ofi* mansions  where  all  is  'perfect  peace.' 

A.  S.  B. 

*  I?ee/i  /  Decn  !  (*  For  our  iaith  V)  vji^a  l\ifeN5viiiX-aTY  of  the  Mussulman  portion  of 
the  rebel  army. 
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This  day — ^this  day  a  year  ago  ! 

The  Sim  as  bright,  the  air  as  free, 
The  golden  roses  all  aglow, 

And  I — 0  God,  that  this  should  be  ! — 
I  sitting  here  within  the  gloom 

Under  the  awning  ;  as  I  sat 
And  look'd  from  out  the  cool  sweet  room — 

No,  no ;  I  dare  not  think  of  that. 

And  yet  my  thoughts  the  picture  hold, 

Yivid  in  mem'ry  as  in  sight ; 
The  swaying  trees  are  greenly  gold, 

And  fleck  the  shaven  lawn  with  light ; 
A  scent  of  roses  and  of  hay 

Gomes  with  the  waftings  of  the  air, 
And  still  my  boy,  my  boy  at  play, 

About  the  window  hovers  there. 

Upon  my  heart  the  holy  calm 

And  gracious  beauty  of  the  hour 
Descend,  and  with  a  sense  of  balm 

It  blesses  the  Eternal  Power 
That  is  so  good  to  me  and  mine. 

That  fills  our  lives  with  all  things  meet. 
And  makes  the  sun  of  love  to  shine. 

And  showers  blossoms  at  our  feet. 

And  while  I  sit  and  muse  of  him. 

In  through  the  window  bounds  my  boy. 
With  eyes  that  in  their  lustre  swim. 

And  cheeks  that  bum  with  health  and  joy. 
He  brings  a  letter,  and  in  jest 

Shows  it  and  hides  it  as  we  stand. 
Will  give  't  and  will  not,  lightly  press'd. 

Until  I  snatch  it  from  his  hand. 

A  merry  laugh,  a  piercing  scream — 
They  mingle  as  I  break  the  seal 

And  read —    0,  roughly-broken  dream  ! 
0,  direst  anguish  heart  may  ieeW 
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Dead — dead  !     My  soul,  my  life-in-life, 
My  other,  dearer  being  flown  ; 

What  wonder  if,  his  left,  lost  wife, 
I  drop  upon  the  ground — a  stone  ? 

This  day — this  day  a  year  ago ! 

And  I  have  lived  amid  it  all — 
Lived  for  my  boy.     And  through  my  woe 

Ever  that  moment  I  recall : 
Just  as  it  pass'd  it  comes  again, — 

The  roses  and  the  scented  air, 
The  boyish  laughter  and  the  pain, 

And  then  a  measureless  despair. 


WILLIAM  SAWYEB. 


POETRY  AND  WATER 

BY  OEOBGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA 


But  before  I  fairly  broach  my  theme — a  suflSciently  parlous  one, 
perhaps — I  have  a  note  to  make  and  a  query  to  propound.  I 
should  properly  send  them,  it  may  be,  to  the  pleasant  little  weekly 
journal  in  which,  for  twenty  years,  I  have  been  permitted  from  time 
to  time  to  ask  questions,  or  to  strive  to  answer  them ;  but  Mr. 
Thoms  has  abdicated  the  editorial  throne  oi  Notes  and  Queries,  and 
another  king  may  be  reigning  in  Wellington -street  now,  who  knows 
not  Joseph.  Belgravia,  however,  continuing  to  enjoy  the  mild 
sway  of  the  same  female  sovereign  who  has  so  successfully  demon- 
strated the  inexpediency  of  a  Salic  Law  in  the  realm  of  letters,  it 
is  to  Belgravian  readers  that  I  address  myself  on  a  matter  which 
has  long  lain  heavy  on  my  mind.  Besides,  I  am  happy  to  believe 
that  a  vast  number  of  the  subscribers  to  this  magazine  belong  to  the 
gentler  sex,  and  ladies — ^who  will  question  it  ? — know  a  great  deal 
more  about  poets  and  poetry  than  all  the  antiquaries,  heralds, 
classical  scholars,  and  philological  critics  of  Notes  and  Queries  put 
together. 

How  comes  it  then,  Mesdames,  that  the  names  of  the  great  English 
poets  of  ancient  and  modem  times  never  consist  of  more  than  two 
syllables,  and  that  the  one-syllable-named  bards  are  usually  found 
to  lack  some  element  of  real  greatness  ?  Here,  at  random,  I  give 
the  names  of  twenty  poets  to  whom  the  honours  of  the  front  rank 
can  scarcely  be  denied :  Chaucer,  Gower,  Shakespeare,  Jonson, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Raleigh,  Herrick,  Herbert,  Spenser,  Milton, 
Dryden,  Cowley,  Butler,  Waller,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Byron,  and  Coleridge.  If  I  add  Swinburne,  you  will  shriek  per- 
haps ;  but  I  will  withdraw  *  Aurora's  page,  the  Harbinger  of  sunny 
verse,'  if  yon  will  abate  me  Tennyson  from  the  list  of  English  poets 
whose  names  are  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Still,  can  you  remem- 
ber any  more  of  that  last  category  who  are  in  the  nominal  condition 
of  the  Poet  Laureate  ?  Were  the  Montgomerys,  Jemmy  or  *  Satan/ 
great  poets  ?  Was  Addison  ?  The  only  poetical  piece  approaching 
greatness  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  that  elegant  essayist  is  the 
magnificent  hymn  which  Mr.  Thackeray  used  to  quote  so  sonorously, 
quite  unconscious  that  the  sublime  stanzas  had  been  coolly  and 
teztaally  plagiarised  by  the  Right  Honourable  Joseph  from  Andrew 
Manrell.  A  d^autres !  I  can  swell  my  list  with  the  names  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Felicia  Hemans,   Letitia  Landon,  and 
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^^^^  Caroline  Norton;  but  where  are  you  with  your  three-ByllabledbaiSa? 
WaB  Mrs.  Sigoomey  a  great  poet  ?  Come  we  now  to  the  men  of 
one  syllable.  Bums  must  be  at  once  acknowledged  as  a  triompbaDt 
exception  to  tbe  rule  I  seem  to  discern.  As  a  poet  he  was  really 
and  immortally  great ;  but  can  the  same  be  said  of  Swifl;  (as  a 
poet),  of  Scott,  of  Keats,  or  of  Moore '?  I  could  never  find  out 
that  France  ever  produced  any  really  gi'eat  poets — Voltaire  with 
Ms  Henriadc  notwithstauding  ;  but  accepting  dramatists  as  poets, 
Moliere,  Racine,  and  Comeillc  are  all  two-syllabled  men.  So  is 
Boileaa.  So  are  Villon,  Scarron,  and  Malesherbes.  So  are  the 
moderns  Hugo  and  De  Musset.  Berauger  and  Lamartine  are 
the  exceptions ;  bat  can  you  light  on  any  more  than  these  two  ? 
The  tliree  great  poets  of  Italy  were  duosyllabic  in  name — Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Tasso :  unless  you  choose  to  claim  the  second  as 
'Fetrarca,'  and  consequently  with  an  additional  syllable.  And, 
finally,  how  stands  it  with  tbe  Americans  ?  Longfellow  bears  a  name 
with  three  syllables,  but  Bryant,  Whittier,  Bayard  Taylor,  Joaquin 
Miller,  have  only  two;  Edgar  Poe  and  Bret  Harte  only  one. 

There  :  I  have  sent  the  fireship  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
fleet ;  and  if  there  be  any  existing  poets  by  the  names  of  Feather- 
Btonhangh,  Cholmoudely,  Delarbalestiere,  Marjoribanks,  Hethering- 
ton,  Edmundshury,  or  Fotheringhay,  it  will  be  not  long,  I  suspect, 
ere  I  am  bitterly  reminded  that  I  am  a  blockhead  or  a  libeller,  and 
that  the  modern  Parnassus  swarms  with  poets  whose  names  extend 
from  four  to  seven  syllables.  Name  them,  I  say.  Meanwhile,  I 
shall  stick  to  my  text. 

I  hinted  in  the  outset  that  this  prolegomena  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  subject  of  this  paper;  and  now,  having  un- 
burdened my  mind,  I  will  revert  to  the  topic  immediately  in  hand. 
What  have  I  to  say  about  Poetry  and  Water  ?  Little,  perchance, 
that  is  closely  to  the  point ;  and  yet  the  theme  is  an  eminently 
seductive  one.  It  is  on  the  career  of  only  one  "  water-poet"  that 
I  intend  briefly  to  descaut ;  but  it  is  worth  while  remembering  that 
we  have  scarcely  ever  had  a  thoroughly  great  poet  who  has  not 
lanshed  beauty  of  thought  and  eloquence  of  languc^e  upon  water, 
either  salt  or  fresh.  Shakespeare  is  of  course  at  home  with  both.  He 
dwells  as  exquisitely  upon  Opheha's  brook  as  upon  '  the  Mediterranean 
flote;'  he  is  as  familiar  with  the  river  on  which  Cleopatra's  galley 
rode  as  with  the  bottom  of  that  awful  ocean  which  Clarence  saw  in 
his  dream.  Spenser,  too,  was  a  thorough  water-poet :  witness  the 
Idle  Lake ;  Byron  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  sea-spirit ;  and 
throughout  Tennyson's  In  Memoriain  do  we  not  seem  to  heat  the 
soft  but  solenm  murmuring  of  the  wave  ?  Mrs.  Browning  made 
ont  of  the  reeds  by  a  river  hank  one  of  the  most  potent  gods  in  the 
whole  Pantheon  of  Poetry ;  and  over  Mrs.  Hemans  the  ocean  seemed  to 
e  a  fascination  which  imparted  additional  sadness  to  hei«[ 
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sad  verse.  This  was  curiously  the  case,  too,  with  Shelley.  Both 
poets  seemed  to  love  the  sea,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  to  dread  it ;  as 
though  it  had  worked  some  ill  in  bygone  days  to  those  they  loved, 
and  was  destined  to  work  them  yet  more  evil  in  days  to  come. 

I  will  not  reckon  such  a  writer  as  Falconer  in  the  list  of  water- 
poets,  since,  admirable  as  are  many  portions  of  his  Shiptvreck, 
the  task  to  which  he  addressed  himself  was  a  cut-and-dried  one — 
a  '  commission'  from  the  Muses,  so  to  speak.  If  an  artist  sits  down 
to  paint  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  must  needs  paint  a 
good  many  soldiers,  horses,  and  trains  of  artillery,  unless  indeed — 
as  is  narrated  of  Bird,  when  he  was  decorating  tea-trays  at  Bir- 
mingham— ^he  grows  so  disgusted  at  the  meagre  wages  doled  out  to 
him  by  his  employer,  as  to  hide  all  the  combatants  and  all  the 
cannon  beneath  one  impervious  veil  of  smoke. 

The  Temperance  cause,  which  is  now  being  so  doughtily  battled 
for   by  Archbishop  Manning,   Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  their  col- 
leagues, would  perhaps  be  all  the  better  for  the  assistance  of  a  water- 
poet.     The  minstrels  of  teetotalism  are  few  and  far  between,  and  are 
not,  besides,  the  most  melodious  of  troubadours ;  and  in  the  Harp  of  a 
Thousand  Strings  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  that  thoroughly  responds 
t^o  such  inspiration  as  would  be  given  to  it  by  the  United  Kingdom 
^Alliance.    Thus  it  has  always  been,  I  fear.    Poets  have  sung  of  water, 
Bait  and  fresh,  under  its  almost  every  aspect ;   yet  they  have  very 
rarely  dwelt  on  the  expediency  of  drinking  the  pure  element ;   and 
the  water-poet  par  excellence,  John  Taylor,  actually  kept  a  public- 
house. 

A  very  odd  character  was  this  bargee-bard.  London  antiqua- 
ries, and  gropers  among  the  dusty  but  precious  treasures  of  the 
Elizabethan  Uterature,  are  continually  quoting  the  Water-poet  in 
illustration  of  bygone  manners  and  customs,  for  the  elucidation  of 
which,  indeed,  he  does  as  good  service  as  is  done  by  the  Diary  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  in  the  seventeenth,  and  by  the  London  Spy  of 
Ned  Ward  in  the  eighteenth,  century.  But  of  the  vian  John  Tay- 
lor very  little  seems  to  be  remembered.  He  was,  nevertheless,  a 
very  notable  character;  and  as  a  type  of  a  jovial,  hard-working, 
plucky  Englishman,  fully  worthy  to  abide  in  the  publie  memory. 
Southey  has  done  him  but  half  justice,  and  the  majority  of  the  Lon- 
don antiquaries  I  mentioned  anon  are  content  with  quoting  Taylor 
as  filtered  through  Southey' s  reprints  of  sixty-three  of  the  Water- 
poet's  pieces,  originally  published  in  1680.  Let  us  see  if  a  little 
additional  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  life  and  works  of  J.  T.  If  on 
no  other  score,  I  can  claim  sympathy  for  him  on  the  ground  of  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  first  *  sensational'  writers  of  English  verse. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  following  outburst,  for  example  ?  How 
would  it  read  turned  into  prose — the  transposition  is  easy  enough — 
as  a  leader  in  a  penny  newspaper  ? 
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'TLiakat  t):ou  a  wolf  thrust  through  a  sheepskiTi  glov 
Va,a  mnke  me  lAko  lliis  gublin  for  ■  lamb  ? 
Or  that  a  crocoHile  in  barluy  brotll 
Is  not  n,  dish  to  feast  Don  Becliebab  I 
(live  me  a  medlar  in  a  field  of  blew 
Wrapt  up  Btigmaticallf  [n  a  dream, 
And  I  nill  wad  him  to  Ihe  gatea  of  Di", 
To  cause  him  fetiih  a  aword  of  mass;  ohalic 
With  which  he  won  the  fatnl  Thebftn  field, 
Prom  Kome'it  great  mitrcil  metropolitan.' 
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like  the  'crocodile  in  barley  broth;'  and  'Rome's  great  mitred 
metropoUtao'  would  be  an  admirablo  peroration  to  a  '  high  fidntin' 
essay.  I  shall  try  it,  myself,  when  1  take,  in  my  old  age,  to  writ- 
ing for  the  newspapers.  But  Tnylorwas  the  most  versatile  of  scrib- 
blers. He  was,  to  some  extent,  the  DJbdin  of  his  day,  and  indited 
a  number  of  very  stirring  nautical  ditties  ;  one  of  these,  beginning 
'  Ye  brave  Neptnnians,  you  salt-water  crew,'  is  worth  preaervation, 
as  containing  a  curions  vocabulary  of  sea  terms  used  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  In  it  we  read  of  sprit-sails,  top-sails,  mizens,  coursers, 
bonnets,  drabblera,  sheets,  sails,  boliens  (query,  bowlines?),  bracea, 
haliers  (halyards  ?),  tyes,  shrouds,  ratlinos,  turtles,  lifts,  gyea,  most- 
linea,  ropeyama,  gaskets  and  stays,  buoy-ropes,  cat-ropes,  gnrst, 
bucket,  entering  and  top  ropes.  Compare  Shakespeare  in  the  Tempeit 
for  nautical  terms,  and  especially  Howel,  in  the  FavuUar  Leittrt. 
Jt  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  Taylor,  equally  with  Skelton,  do- 
lighted  in  those  rhymed  jingles  afterwards  to  be  brought  to  such  an 
exquisite  pitch  of  perfection  by  Butler  in  Ihulihrns, 

Mr.  Macgregor  of  the  '  Rob  Roy'  canoe — a  water-poet  after  n 
id  himself — might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  some  of  bis  achieve- 
l^nents  were  anticipated  by  John  Taylor,  who  in  1616  piibli&bed  a 
narrative  of  hia  aquatic  expeditions  with  this  title,  '  Taylor's  Tra- 
wls :  three  weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hours'  observations  frMii 
London  to  Hanihiirg,  in  Germany,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  with 
descriptions  of  towns  and  towers,  castles  and  citadels,  artificial  gal- 
ilowses  and  natural  hangmen.'  He  undertook  a  second  trip  in  a 
wherry  to  Germany,  in  1G17 ;  and  in  the  following  year,  laying  up 
for  the  nonce  his  sculls  in  ordinary,  ho  laid  and  won  a  wager  to 
make  a  jonrney  on  foot  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  'not  catrying 
any  money  to  or  fro  ;  neither  begging,  borrowing,  nor  asking  meat, 
drink,  or  lodging.'  Ho  wrote  an  account  of  this  expedition,  partly  in 
Terse  and  partly  in  prose,  entitling  it  the  Pennylfsa  Pilffrimage,  or 
jkfonei/Uss  Perambuiition  of  the  Kbig'a  Majesty's  Water-po^.  I 
-Mn  constrabed  to  remark  that  the  adventure  was  much  less  arda- 
ons  than  at  the  first  blush  it  appeared.  Master  John  Taylor,  in  hia 
Peniii/kas  Pilgrima/je,  showed  himself  to  be  as  ciuming  a  casuist 
as  the  pilgrim  who  boiled  his  peas  before  he  put  them  in  his  shoes 
to  climb  up  the  Heavy  Hill  at  Loretto.  The  Water-poet  found  ^' 
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of  friends  on  the  road  to  entertain  him ;  and,  morepyer,  although  he 
carried  neither  scrip  nor  pnrse  himself,  he  took  with  him  a  man-ser- 
Tant  and  a  sompter-mnle  well  laden  with  proYend.     So  soon,  more- 
over, as  he  arrived  in  the  capital  of  Scotland,  he  deemed  himself 
absolved  from  his  vow  of  poverty;  for  he  relates  that,  walking  np 
and  down  the  High-street  of  Edinburgh,  his  '  mind  attired  with 
moody,  muddy,  cliverditch  melancholy,'  and  devoutly  praying  that 
he  might  meet  with   'some  valiant  friend  who  would  desperately 
disburse,'  he  came  upon  a  total  stranger,  who,  presently  entering 
into  conversation  with  him,  'overtook  him  with  unexpected  and 
undeserved  courtesy.'     'He  brought  me  to  a  lodging,'  continues 
the  Water-poet,  '  and  caused  my  horse  to  be  put  into  his  own  stable ; 
whilst  we,  discoursing  over  a  pint  of  Spanish,  I  discoursed  as  much 
£ngliah  to  him  as  made  him  lend  me  ten  shillings  (his  name  was 
Pilaster  John  Maxwell) ;  which  money,  I  am  sure,  was  the  first  I 
handled  after  I  came  from  out  the  walls  of  London.'     This  gener- 
ous Master  John  Maxwell,  perhaps,  was  a  Highlandman,  not  very 
oonversant  with  the  Sassenach  tongue ;  and  he  may  have  deemed  a 
lesson  in  languages,  and  from  a  water-poet  too,  cheap  at  ten  shil- 
lings.    The  bard  repaid  his  friend's  liberality  by  going  into  ecstasies 
^bout  the  High-street  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  described  as  '  the 
Cairest  and  goodliest  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld.' 

There  is  no  record  of  the  poet  having  repaid  Master  John  Max- 

"Vrell  the  ten  shillings  advanced  to  him  in  his  need  by  that  perfervid 

V»at  ingenuous  Scot.     Taylor  proceeded  on  foot  into  the  Highlands 

%o  meet  some  old  patrons  of  bis,  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Sir  William 

12iiurray  of  Abercaimey,  at  the  great  hunting  tryst  of  Braemar.     Very 

manfully  the  London  waterman  toiled  northwards  '  by  strange  ways, 

over  mountains  and  rocks  :  the  way  was  so  uneven,  stony,  and  full 

of  bogs,  quagmires,  and  long  heaths  that  a  dog  with  three  legs  would 

there  outrun  a  horse  with  four.'     At  length  with  extreme  travail  he 

came  to  the  Brae  of  Mar,  '  which  is  a  large  country,  all  composed  of 

such  mountains,  that  Shooter's-hill,  Gad's-hill,  Highgate-hill,  Hamp- 

stead-hill,  Birdtop-hill  (where  was  Birdtop  ?),  or  Malvem-hill  are  but 

molehills  in  comparison,  or  like  a  liver  or  gizzard  upon  a  capon's  wing 

in  respect  of  the  altitude  of  their  tops  or  the  perpendicularity  of  their 

bottoms.'     Surely,  after  this  graphic  compendium  of  the  topography 

of  the  Highlands,  John  Taylor  ought  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 

celebrated  distich  on  the  Caledonian  highways  north  of  Aberdeen  : 

*  If  7ou*d  seen  those  roads  before  they  were  made, 
Yoa'd  lift  ap  your  hands  and  bless  Field- Marshal  Wade.* 

At  Braemar,  he  found  his  noble  patrons,  *  with  lords  and  ladies, 
and  hundred  of  knights,  esquires,  and  followers,'  all  in  the  High- 
land dress,  in  which  picturesque  costume,  anticipating  George  IV. 
and  Sir  William  Curtis,  the  Water-poet  was  speedily  habited ;  and 
th^i  he  seems  to  have  had  '  very  good  times'  for  about  a  fortnight^ 
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liriEg  on  tho  fat  of  the  land,  although  camping  out  on  the  1 
'without  seeing,  all  the  time,  either  house,  cornfield,  or  habitation, 
or  any  creature  save  deer,  wild  horses,  wolves,  and  the  like.'  Shaggy 
Highland  ponies  may,  in  this  instance,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  pass 
muster  as  wild  horses,  but  were  there  any  wolves  in  Scotland  late 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  ? 

But  the  travels  of  the  Water-poet  were  not  yet  over.  Relaming 
from  the  Ultima  Thnle  to  London  he  visited  the  beautiful  and  hap- 
less Queen  of  Bohemia  at  Prague.  He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  York, 
and  dined  with  Archbishop  Toby  Mathew  at  his  own  primatial 
table ;  and  he  had  the  foothardihood  to  sail  from  London  to  Queens- 
borough  in  a  paper  boat,  with  two  stockfish  tied  to  a  couple  of  walk- 
ing sticks  in  lieu  of  oars.  Had  he  been  drowued  on  this  madcap 
excursion,  it  would  have  served  him  right ;  as  it  was  he  very  narrowly 
escaped.  His  compagnon  ile  foyage  was  one  Roger  Bird,  a  vintner, 
and  the  pair  were  adrift  from  Saturday  at  evening-tide  until  Monday 
morning.  They  reached  Queensborough  in  a  very  lamentable  con- 
dition, and  found  it  to  be  the  fair-day.  Taylor  relates  that  th^ 
Mayor  of  Queensborough  entertained  bim  and  his  friend  with  breads 
beer,  and  oysters,  and  that  he  presented  the  corporation  ivith  the 
skeleton  of  his  boat;  but  that  the  country  people  tore  it  up  piecemeal, 
'  every  man  wishing  to  carry  away  a  scrap  as  a  memorial  of  thi« 
most  mad  adventure.'  It  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate 
tennination  of  the  exploit  had  the  Mayor  of  Queensborough  clapped. 
Messieurs  John  Taylor  and  Roger  Bird  in  the  stocks  as  vagrants. 

Taylor  was  bom  in  Gloucestershire,  in  1680,  and  received  the 
ordinary  village  schooling  of  his  day,  which,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
meant  a  great  deal  more  than  ordinary  village  schooling  means  now. 
At  present  it  is  accounted  rather  a  genteel  thing  to  be  educated  at  the 
humblest  endowed  grammar-school  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  middle  class,  and  when  'the 
lower  middle  class,'  as  the  cant  phrase  goes,  did  not  exist  at  all,  the 
common  people  wore  either  wholly  illiterate,  or  they  received  what 
in  their  times  would  be  accounted  a  very  good  classical  education. 
With  Puritanism,  classical  training  in  country  schools  declined,  or 
was  made  subservient  to  psoudo -theological  instruction.  Village 
children  left  off  learning  '  As  in  presenti ;'  but  they  began  to  l«ani 
genealogies  from  Oencsis. 

The  future  Water-poet,  being  removed  from  school,  was  boimd 
apprentice  to  a  Thames  waterman,  in  his  time  a  [wpular  and  lucra- 
tive employment,  since  there  was  but  one  bridge  across  the  Thames. 
The  court  mainly  resided  at  Whitehall  or  Greenwich,  and  the  man- 
flions  of  the  great  nobility  were  nearly  all  on  the  rivor  bank.  Ac- 
cording to  Taylor,  tho  number  of  watermen,  and  those  that  lived  and 
were  maintained  by  them,  and  by  the  labour  of  the  oar  and  scull, 
between  Windsor-bridge  and  Gravesend,  could  not  be  fewer  thw 
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thonsand.      This  is  obyionsly  an  exaggeration;  bat  remembering 
that  there  were  no  hackney-coaches,  and  that  the  theatres  and  bear- 
gardens were  chiefly  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  there  must 
have  been,  not  only  in  the  reign  of  '  that  bright  occidental  star, 
Queen  Elizabeth,'  but  of  her  cousin  of  Scotland,  his  son,  and  grand- 
son, plenty  of  work  for  the  jolly  young  watermen  of  Middlesex, 
Kent,  and  Essex.    The  Thames  was,  moreover,  looked  upon  as  the 
great  nursery  for  the  navy ;  and  whenever  a  war  broke  out,  if  so 
many  thousand  volunteers  for  the  royal  fleet  were  not  immediately 
forthcoming  from  among  the  '  waterside  characters,'  recourse  was 
ftt  once  had  to  the  very  simple  means  of  securing  as  many  seamen 
^  were  needed  by  impressment.    With  very  great  difl&culty  did  the 
Corporation  of  London  obtain  from  the  government  a  recognition  of 
pne  of  their  traditional  privileges,  which  exempted  apprentices  duly 
^dented  at  Watermen's  Hall  from  impressment ;  but  the  immunity, 
^hongh  nominally  admitted,  was  frequently  evaded  in  practice  ;  and 
^ien  food  for  powder  at  sea  was  scarce,  likely  young  apprentices 
^€re  eagerly  snapped  up  by  the  press-gangs.     Taylor  himself  made 
^c  less  thaii  sixteen  voyages  ;  but  whether  bon  gre  or  mal  gre,  he 
^oes  not  inform  us.    He  was  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  expedi- 
^^on  to  Cadiz  ;  he  was  at  the  Azores ;  and  he  seems  to  have  taken 
^^uent  trips  to  the  shores  of  Holland  and  North  Germany.     It  is 
€cessary  to  state  thus  much;  for  the  idea  generally  entertained 
nceming  the  Water-poet  does  not  amount  to  much  more  than 
^)iat  he  was  a  mere  cockney  hired  sculler,  whose  craftsmanship  was 
^^lainly  displayed  between  Chelsea  Reach  and  Wapping  Old  Stairs. 
<>uring  his   multifarious    cruises  he   seems    to    have  had  leisure 
Enough  to  pick  up  a  fair  amount  of  book-learning ;  at  least,  he 
))oasts  of  £Amiliar  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Fairfax  and  Du 
Cartas,  of  Chaucer,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Daniel  and  Nash,  of  Purchas 
and  Speed,  '  Lloyd,  Orimstone,  Montaigne  and  Suetonius' — an  odd 
jumble  verily — ^to  say  nothing  of  *  Josephus  of  the  Jews,'  *  Enowles 
of  the  Turks/  'old  monumental  Fox  and  Holinshed,'  Plutarch's 
Morals,    Marcus    Aurelius,    Guevara,    Seneca   and    Camden,    and 
'  Agrippa,  whom  some  call  Cornelius.'     Some  of  these  statements 
musty  I  fear,  be  taken  with  a  very  large  pinch  of  salt;  still,  who  is 
to  gainsay  you  when  you  declare  that  you  have  read  this  or  that 
author  right  through,  from  title  to  colophon? 

The  manner  in  which  the  Water-poet  published  his  books  was 
peculiar  and  characteristic.  He  did  not,  happily  for  his  contem- 
poraries, bring  forth  folios ;  his  poems  indeed  rarely  exceeded  the 
proportions  of  modest  little  pamphlets.  These  being  of  small  bulk, 
he  printed  at  his  own  cost,  and  made  grants  of  them,  hoping  for 
remuneration  from  the  grandees  to  whom  he  made  offering  of  his 
literary  tribute.  '  This  mode  of  publication/  says  Southey,  '  was 
not  regarded  in  those  days  as  so  close  akin  to  mendicity  as  it  would 
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now  be  deeiue  J ;  pecuniary  gifts  of  trifling  amount  being  then  giver* 
and  accepted  where  it  would  now  be  deemed  an  insult  to  offer  and  ^ 
disgrace  to  accept  them.'     By  means  of  these  neat  little  cadeavjcr 
our  Water-poet  contrived  to  obtain  some  very  mnnificent  donations* 
from  both  King  James   and   Iving  Charles ;    and   another   of  hi^s 
patrons,  the  Earl  of  Holderaosse,  was  bo  good  as  to  move  the  ting  t<:> 
bestow  a  place  upon  Taylor.     The  earl  succeeded  in  his  suit ;  bu't; 
calling  to  mind  Taylor's  deaignatiou  as  a  '  water'  poet,  the  post 
bestowed  on  him  was  certainly  a  verj-  strange  one.     He  was  re- 
commended to  Sir  William  Wado,  Ihe  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and  from  him  received  the  appointment  of  receiving,  on  the  lieu- 
tenant's behalf,  his  gubernatorial  perquisite  of '  two  black  leathern 
bottles  or  lombards  of  wine,'  being  in  quantity  sIk  gallons,  from  every 
ship  that  brought  wine  into  the  river  Thames;  a  custom  which  haj 
continued  at  that  time  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.    Tlie 
spirit  in  which  the  Water-poet  could  have  been  nominated  to  sncb 
a  post  as  a  wine-toU-taker  must  have  been  akin  to  the  merry  thou^t 
which  dictated  the  conversion  of  another  poet — unhappily  a  whid^j- 
and-water  poet  named  Kobert  Burns — into  an  escisemaa.     Taykr 
did  not  enjoy  his  dignity  long.     There  was  an  agitation  on  foot 
against  monopolies  and  royalties.    The  merchants  complained  th>t 
the  bottles  were  made  bigger  than  they  used  to  be,  and  went  to  lair 
with  the  lieutenant,  who  won  his  cause,  pleading  prescription,  in 
Westminster  Hall ;  but  the  Water-poet  and  wine -collector  was  bnl 
Bcurvily  requited.   No  sooner  had  he  established  the  lieutenant's  legal 
rights  than  the  office  which  he  held  was  put  up  for  sale ;   and  not 
having  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  it,  be  was  summarily  dismissed. 
The  end  of  Taylor,  one  must  rejoice  to  know,  was  peaceful  mi 
comfortable.     When  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  the  loyal  bard — al- 
though a  gondoUcr,  he  had  always  been  a  cavalier,  which  seems  a 
parodox,  and  flying  directly  in  the  face  of  the  old  saw  that  tbe 
easiest  berth  in  the  world  is  that  of  riding-master  to  the  Doge  of 
Venice— .-retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  kept  an  eating-house  mnA 
frequented  by  good  subjects  of  Chnrch  and  State ;  employing  his 
pen  valiantly  meanwhile  against  the  rascally  Roundheads.    On  the 
final  collapse  of  Charles's  cause,  Taylor  removed  to  London,  and 
kept  a  tavern  in  Phcenix- alley,  Long-acre.    Here,  after  the  roorder 
of  Charles,  he  hung  up  '  The  Mourning  Crown'  for  his  sign ;  bnt  the 
circumjacent  Roundheads  objected  to  a  coguiitance  so  obviously  ma- 
lignant in  suggestion ;  so  he  hung  up  a  portrait  of  himself  instead. 
His  old  age  was  healthful  and  merry  ;  and  he  died  in  1G54,  in  his 
seventy- fourth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's, 
Co  vent-garden.     My  good  friend  Mr.  Paddy  Green  has  mused  over 
Taylor's  tomb  many  a  time  and  oft,  I  have  no  doubt.     How  man; 
poets,  I  should  like  to  know,  have  died  in  as  comely  a  tnaimer  u 
tbJB  poor  Water-poet '. 
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It's  worse  than  gambling,  sir,  and  it  beats  drinking  holler.    Skittles 

is  enticing,  bnt  poaching  is  the  captain.    Drop  it,  sir?    I  could 

wipe  off  my  score  at  the  Crowing  Cock  easier  than  I  could  drop 

Day  love  of  sport ;  and  when  I  says  that  I  says  a  good  deal,  for  the 

landlord  swears  I  shall  die  in  his  debt ;  and  I  believe  him.    If  a 

fellow  takes  to  poaching,  he's  done  for  as  safe  as  houses.    I've  been 

•  private  sportsman  now  for  twenty  year  come  Martinmas,  and  I'm 

a  bigger  old  sawney  than  ever  in  the  way  of  liking  it.    0,  sartinly, 

aome  gives  it  up,  but  not  without  their  eyes  fails  'em.    There's 

old  Jacob  Greene  the  blacksmith,  he's  retired  a  good  bit  now.    He 

^o  Bay  it  was  because  the  Methody  man  made  him  oneasy  in  his 

**^d;  and  he's  a  deacon  now,  and  has  had  'a  call'  to  preach.    Bnt 

^He  troth  is,  the  blinds  have  got  down,  sir.    He  can't  see ;  and  a 

Kood  poacher  must  be  able  to  hit  a  black  cat  at  forty  yards,  on  a 

dpaky  night.  Old  Jacob  Greene,  sir,  is  like  Solomon  now.    Solomon, 

^,  when  he  got  so  old  he  couldn't  enjoy  hisself  the  same  as  he 

^^aed,  said  it  was  all  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.    No  doubt  it  is 

"Vexing  when  a  fellow  tries  to  carry  on  the  old  games,  and  can't. 

How  did  I  begin  the  game?  Well,  it  wur  like  this:  at  eighteen 
I  wur  in  service  with  old  master  Thurlstone,  at  the  Dove  Holes ; 
and  Will  Oakley  wur  my  fellow  servant.  A  fine  strapping  fellow 
Wur  Will.  Gone  to  Americay  now.  He  saved  his  money,  sir,  and 
I  spends  mine ;  that's  the  difference.  Howether,  as  we  sat  on  the 
sheltiy  side  of  a  hedge,  eating  our  bread-and-cheese,  we  seed  the 
plomp  pheasants  strut  so  peert  out  of  the  wood  that  skirted  the 
field  we  wur  harrowing;  and  so  tame,  like  our  Cochins.  Will  looked 
at  *emy  admiring-like,  for  a  minute,  and  says  he : 

'Them  birds.  Rooks' — that's  my  name,  sir,  you  see — 'them 
birds  is  like  many  silly  men :  they  won't  take  a  good  thing  when 
they  has  the  chance.  There's  pans  fuU  of  tommy  for  'em  in  the 
woody  and  yet  they  come  dibbling  in  our  field.  I  wonder,'  says  he, 
eonsidering  a  minute  or  two, — *  I  wonder  how  they  would  taste 
baked?' 

I  hadn't  no  notion,  and  I  said  so.  Will  sat  twirling  his  billy- 
cock slowly,  and  looking  at  the  pheasants. 

'  I  was  a- wondering  why  you  and  me,  Rooks,  should  have  to  sit 
in  a  ditch  eating  barley-bread  and  skim-dick,  whilst  S<yiixQ  l>Q»TBi<^ 
eaki  jheMants  and  lives  like  a  fighting-cock?   ^M  «im&aX%C  ^^1^ 
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Will,  a-pointiDg  across  llie  field  to  ivliere  the  phenaftiits  vrar  feeding,  '\ 
and  a-stretching  out  hia  fingers  -like  the  Methody  man  when  he  * 
preaches  on  the  horse-block  at  the  Crowing  Coek — 'wild  animals  ■* 
waa  scut  for  the  serrice  of  men ;  they  was  give  to  everybody,  not  ^ 
to  the  Squire.  Ther's  the  hook  of  Genesis  on  that,  and  parson  * 
can't  deny  it,  though  He'd  like  to.  ^ 

'  There's  another  thing,  too.  If  you  and  me.  Rooks,  was  to  y 
sneak  round  the  comer  of  that  wood,  and  floor  a  couple  of  them  ^ 
birds  with  a  big  hedge-stake,  or  if  we  was  to  shoot  'em  at  nights,  '■ 
the  j  OS  lices  would  lecture  us  like  any  think,  and  swear  we  was  rogues  U 
and  vagabones.  But,  if  Squire  and  his  lot  wur  to  make  a  big  bagi  .*) 
them  very  justices  would  say,  "What  noble  sportsmen;  what  a  Iotb  | 
of  sport!"  Laws  is  mm  things,'  says  he,  a-scratching  of  his  head,  I 
'  and  justices  ain't  no  better  than  they  should  be.'  I 

Well,  sir,  I  took  up  oncommon  raw  agin  the  Squire,  and  WiD  I 
soon  persuaded  me  to  pitch  into  the  pheasants.  He  was  mixed  up  ji 
with  a  regular  gang  of  poachers  at  Foosetown,  and  easily  got  a  gnn,  m 
which  we  used  to  hide  in  an  old  drain.  ■■ 

The  first  night  we  went  out,  when  we  left  our  room  over  ths    i 
stables  it  was  terrible  dark,  oven  for  country  fellows  that  get  used    r 
to  it.    Will  led  me  over  the  fields  to  a  wood  right  in  front  of  Sqnire'a 
house.     They  called  it  the  Belt,  sir,  because  it  ran  all  round  tl»« 
home  park.     A  nice  wood  it  wur.     I  had  nested  in  it  when  a  laA- 
There  wur  dozens  of  squirrels  in  it.     Oncommon  cute  animals  Ui^'3 
be,  sir — brushes  away  the  dry  beech-leaves  with  their  tails,  m»  ^ 
then  turns  *em  round  to  pick  up  the  nuts.     Being  so  near  Squire 
house  I  felt  afraid,  and  said  so.     '  Never  you  mind,'  says  Will     ^ 
'  the  keepers  is  away  up  to  the  Asps  spinneys,  and  we're  as  sof^^ 
here  as  if  we  was  in  heaven,  because  they  don't  expect  us.     HaV 
you  heard  parson  say  how  we  looks  too  high  for  things  close  by  ?' 

Will  sniggered  quietly  to  himself  at  the  thought  of  the  parson.' 
But  I  felt  very  bunked,  for  the  big  hound  at  the  stables  yelped  as  {0 
he  knew  we  was  there.     The  river  washed  over  the  furd  with  a.- 
dismal  sound.     The  toads  on  the  lake  croaked  awful.     The  night- 
wind  Bouuded  sad  amongst  the  trees.     The  great  bell  at  the  hall 
rung  for  prayers.     The  church  clock  struck  eleven.     Gradually  the 
lights  at  the  hall  went  out  one  by  one.     I  was  sorry  to  see  the  Usl 
one  go. 

'  Look  up  there,  Rooks,'  says  Will,  leading  me  underneath  Bome 
trees  and  pointing  upwards,  I  looked  up  as  hard  as  I  could.  Bat, 
lor  bless  you,  it  was  too  dark  to  see  even  a  white  smock-frock.  '  0, 
it  don't  matter,'  aaya  Will.  '  You  keep  quiet,  hold  the  bag,  and  dn 
as  I  tell  jou,  and  no  mistake.'  Will  put  the  gun  to  his  sbouldor  and 
fired  twice.  In  a  minute  the  quiet  wood  was  in  an  uproar.  Thon- 
sauds  of  wings  flapped.  Cock  pheasants  screeched  with  fright,  and 
the  hens  cried  chorus.     Blackbirds  and  thrushes  wanted  to  know 
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what  was  np ;  and  all  the  tiny  birds  twittered  like  mad.  I  was 
seared  almost  to  death  by  a  pheasant  whirring  close  by  my  ear-hole, 
and  was  just  bolting ;  only  Will  collared  me.  '  Where  are  you  oflF 
to,  you  fool  ?'  he  growled,  a-laughing  to  himself  like.  '  Give  us  the 
bag.'  I  picked  it  up,  for  I  had  dropped  it  in  my  fright.  Will  shoyes 
two  birds  in  it,  and  strides  away  to  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

It  wur  a  sight,  sir,  to  see  him  slash  off  across  the  fields  and 
dear  the  hedges.  I  followed.  Bight  away  from  the  hall  we  went, 
towards  a  wood  two  miles  off.  As  we  run,  we  heard  gates  slam, 
and  the  big  hound  had  stopped  barking;  so  we  knew  that  the 
Squire's  folks  was  out,  and  that  the  dog  wur  loosed.  When  we  got 
to  the  other  wood,  we  wur  dead-beat.  I  wanted  to  go  home,  but 
Will  wur  in  high  spirits,  and  swore  the  game  wur  only  begun,  and 
that  he  would  have  more  birds.  The  devil  wur  in  him,  sir,  and  it 
woold  ha'  been  a  bad  night  for  Tom  Jarvis  the  keeper  if  he  had 
come  across  us  then.  Well,  sir,  after  we  had  rested  and  got  wind. 
Will  did  the  same  trick  again,  and  brought  down  two  more  pheasants. 
Then  we  run  for  home  like  hares,  and  got  in  safe  without  seeing  any- 
body. 

We  played  this  game  pretty  often,  and  the  village  got  into  a 

legolar  hubbub.    The  Squire  swore  there  wur  some  of  the  cunningest 

ihieyes  about  the  estate  that  ever  was,  and  thought  we  was  a  gang 

that  plotted  to  do  business  on  different  parts  of  the  preserves.    The 

first  night  we  went  out,  old  Jacob,  the  smith,  wur  suspected ;  but 

the  old  man  knew  we  wur  out,  and  had  been  cute  enough  to  go  on 

that  very  night  to  a  prayer  meeting  at  a  chapel  four  miles  away, 

abng  with  one  of  the  Squire's  woodmen  who  had  also  taken  a  pious 

torn,  and  they  two  easily  cleared  one  another.     But  we  got  nabbed 

at  last,  sir ;  for  one  night,  when  we  come  home  with  the  game,  who 

did  we  find  waiting  for  us  in  the  farmyard  but  Tom  Jarvis  the 

keeper  and  his  man  ?     They  suspected  us,  you  see,  and  as  they 

couldn't  catch  us  they  played  us  that  deep  trick.     They  threatened 

to  pull  us  up  the  next  day ;  and  after  they  went,  Will  Oakley  got 

his  little  bit  of  money  together  and  ran  off  to  the  coal-pits.     I  had 

no  money,  and  couldn't  go. 

How  did  I  get  out  of  it,  sir  ?  Well,  master  persuaded  me  to 
go  to  the  hall  to  ax  Squire's  pardon.  Master  went  and  told  how 
Will  was  a  bad  lad,  and  had  led  me  on ;  and  that  I  wouldn't  do  it 
again.  Squire  stormed  and  swore  shocking ;  but  he  agreed  to  make 
it  up.  When  it  was  all  over,  says  I  to  him,  *  We  ought  to  have  a 
drop  of  drink  about  this  job,  sir,  seeing  as  how  it's  all  settled ;  and 
a  mouthful  of  bread-and-cheese  wouldn't  be  amiss  either.' 

'Why,  you  impudent  scamp,'  says  he,  *  if  you  ain't  off  sharp 
I'll  have  you  put  in  the  stocks  yet.'  He  went  away  and  told  his 
lady,  for  I  heard  her  a-laughing  hearty,  and  she  come  out  into  the 
passage  and  hollered  out  to  the  footman,  *  Slater,'  says  she,  *  give 
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that  mail  as  much  as  he  can  eat  and  drink.'  And  he  did  tuo;  au^l 
I  didn't  make  a  bad  day,  for  a  snare  that  I  set  a-going  home  agui 
had  a  hare  in  it  that  night. 

It's  easy  enough  to  dispose  of  the  game,  sir,  provided  yon  de&Is 
with  a  respectable  man.     "The  little  hnckstere  will  make  their  ow-q 
terms  as  to  price,  or  else  they'll  split  on  you ;  so  it's  better  to  go  to 
aa  hoDest  man  at  once.     My  man,  Mr.  Crouch,  keeps  tlie  biggest 
shop  ill  Foosetown,  and  deals  with  all  the  gentry.       A  very  iidy 
maQ,   sir,   but  a  bit  addled  aboat   old  picters  and    crockeryware. 
Says  he  to  me  oue  day  a-sittiug  in  his  parlour,  a-drinkiug  a  drop  of 
sherry  wine,   'Mr.  Hooks,'  says  he,   'that  picter  over  by  there,' 
pointing  to  an  old  smudge  so  dark  that  I  could  hardly  see  it,  ■  that,' 
says  he  '  is  a  Tishiun.     My  yicter  restorer  won't  tell  me  wbetlier 
it's  a  copy  or  a  horiginal ;  be  won't  commit  hisaelf.    It's  the  Tribute 
Money  is  the  picter.     Observe  the  hespressiou  of  that  Pharisee's 
hjebrow,  Mr.  Rooks.' 

'  And  so  that's  a  Tishiun,  is  it  ?'   saya  I. 

'  It  is,'  saya  he.  '  It's  the  picter  that  brought  Tishiun  hont ; 
and  if  it's  only  a  horiginal  it's  worth  its  thousands.' 

But  Crouch  is  a  good  pay  and  an  bouest  man. 

0  yes,  sir.  I've  been  nalbed  four  times.  We  helps  one  in- 
other  to  pay  the  fine  ;  but  the  last  time  I  had  three  months  on  ibfi 
wheel.  No  joke  that,  sir.  It  makes  your  arms  and  your  thigbs 
feel  like  babies'.  I  wom't  good  for  nothing  for  a  month  after,  and  W 
to  go  on  the  parish.  Everything  else  in  gaol,  sir,  is  very  comfart- 
able;  but  the  wheel  is  the  very  devil.  I'll  aartiuly  thrash  Tum 
Jarris  for  that,  some  night. 

Yes,  sir,  I'm  married,  hut  my  wife  has  got  mmatiz  by  &M  \ 
work,  and  has  half-a-crown  a  week  from  the  parish.  I'm  a,  labotucr, 
and  earn  ten  sbiUiugs  a  week,  besides  what  I  con  make  by  iwaching, 
perhaps  four  or  five  shillings  more.  I've  two  boys,  ten  and  twelre. 
School,  sir?  0  no,  they're  worth  five  shillings  a  week  to  me.  Bet- 
ter drop  poaching  ?     No,  sir,  I'm  damned  if  I  do. 
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If  any  man  haye  a  little  time  to  spare,  money  to  spend,  and  a  taste 
for  pretty  women,  naughty  stories,  and  unlimited  liberty  of  speech 
and  action,  let  him  depart  for  the  island  of  Jersey.      But  first  let 
Mm  bid  his  friends  farewell,  more  especially  the  particular  Dulcinea 
of  his  affections ;  for  the  shores  of  St.  Helier*s,  though  fair,  are 
treacherous,  and  from  them  many  a  fair  siren  has  beckoned  the 
Granger  away  from  home  and  kin  to  follow  her  sweet  will,  while  yet 
&6  belieTed  himself  to  be  but  listening  to  the  music  of  her  voice.     It 
^  an  enchanted  island ;  the  sun  always  shines,  the  streets  are  always 
fiP^y ;  everybody  is  poor,  scarcely  any  one  has  a  character,  and  all 
*U^  happy.      But  the  intending  traveller  must  serve  his  apprentice- 
^liip  before  reaching  this  '  Happy  Land.'      He  must  take  about 
^lie  shortest  and  worst  voyage  under  the  sun  ;  for  twelve  hours  he 
^ust  toss  on  the  '  chopping'  Channel.     Like  Job,  Be  must  curse 
^lle  day  and  hour  in  which  he  was  bom  ;  he  must  pray  for  death, 
^is  soul  will  refuse  all  manner  of  meat ;  but  all  things  have  an  end, 
^d  BO  have  his  torments.     When  he  staggers  on  deck,  and  sees 
^lie  morning  sun  shining  down  on  St.  Helier*s ;  when  his  happy  legs 
^tand  on  dry  land,  and  a  cheerful  voice  close  to  him  says,  '  Carriage, 
Hir?'  and  he  bowls  off  at  a  smart  pace  along  the  quay  and  through 
the  town,  he  must  be  a  misanthrope  indeed  who  will  not  feel  his 
spirits  rise  and  the  demon  of  sea- sickness  depart  from  him.     Early 
as  it    is,  there  are  plenty  of  people  abroad — English  girls,   oflB- 
cerSy  peasants  in  Normandy  caps,  flower-girls,  soldiers,  beggars,  and 
'gamins'  of  every  description.     They  make  a  picturesque  whole  as 
they  jostle  one  another  in  the  narrow  streets.     But  our  stranger 
must   not    pause  to   admire;  to  the    Imperial,  or  Alexandra,   or 
Pomme  d'Or,   let  him  go  ;    there  swallow  such  breakfast  as   he 
may,   sleep  for  some  hours,  then,  when  he  has  bathed  and  dressed, 
let  him  sally  forth  and  form  his  first  impressions  of  Jersey.     He 
will  perhaps  be  disappointed ;  for  the  beauty  of  the  island  consists  in 
its  scenery,  the  town  of  St.  Helier*s  itself  being  crooked,  narrow,  and 
not  over-clean,  reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  back  streets  of  London. 
Probably  the  first  thing  that  strikes  a  stranger  is  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  hired  carriages  that  dash  hither  and  thither,  guided 
by  apparently  the  most  reckless  of  Jehus.     Then  he  will  notice  the 
wonderful  vitality  and  animation  of  the  whole  scene;  the  careless 
gaiety  that  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  Paris  seems  to  have  in- 
fected this  half-French,  half-English  town ;  for  the  '  motley  crowd' 
wears  a  careless  holiday  look,  and  has  apparently  nothing  to  do  hut 
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satmtei  aboot  and  '  see  and  be  seen.'    A  story  uttaclics  itself  to  moHt 
of  these  people ;  this  one  has  lately  been  mined,  that  one  has  ran. 
away   with  somebody  else's  wife,   another  ia  in   hiding  from    hia 
creditors,  and   so   on  ad  InJiiiUttm ;  bat  they  all  look  as  jaunty  as 
blackbirds,    and  not  appearing  to  feci  their  misfortnnes,  no  ono 
dreams  of  mentioning  them.     Jersey  is  essentially  a  sociable  place  ; 
that  ifi  to  say,  for  men.     If  you  are  a  lady,  it  is  a  more  difficnlt^^ 
thing  to  get  into  the  thick  of  the  fun,   especially  if  yon  are  very 
pretty,  as  the  virgins  of  the  soil  dislike  being  beaten  on  their  owtx 
ground.       Men   are  scarce  there   as  elsewhere  in  these  spinster- 
ridden  days,  and  they  get  terribly  spoilt.     A  stranger  may  arrive  in 
the  island  on  Monday  evening,  and  know  everybody  and  be   '  floated' 
in  society  by  Wednesday  morning.      There  is  plenty  of  fun   to  be 
bad ;  the  club  is  a  good  one ;  the  hotels  and  billiard -rooms  first 
rate ;  and  there  is  a  capital  little  theatre.     The  prices  are  moderate. 

You  can  dine  at  the  Pomme  d'Or  table  d'hote,  on  soup,  fisb, 
poultry,  entrees,  meat,  sweets,  and  dessert,  for  two  shillings,  with- 
out wine.  It  is  good  fun  to  make  a  rule  of  dining  there  when  not 
better  engaged,  and  watching  the  people  who  come.  The  large 
tables  seat  two  or  three  hundred  people,  and  there  is  the  oddest 
medley  of  French  and  Enghsh  there  every  night  in  the  season, 
which  lasts  &om  June  to  September.  The  markets  in  Jersey  are 
very  fine,  and  amply  supphad  from  the  country  every  morning. 
Every  one  knows  that  Jersey  is  celebrated  for  its  fruit  and  v^et- 
ables,  while  the  butter  and  cream  are  not  to  be  beaten  in  all  De- 
vonshire. Nothing  prettier  or  fresher  can  be  imagined  than  these 
clean  market  stalls  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  laid  out  with  the 
iwec test- smelling  wares — fruit  in  magnificent  piles  of  porple,  rose, 
and  gold,  crisp  salads  of  exquisite  green  and  red,  yellow  pats  of 
bntter  resting  on  cabbage -leaves,  masses  of  brilliant  Sowers  glisten- 
ing with  dew  as  when  they  were  plucked  in  country  gardens  by  the 
first  morning  light.  Many  ladies  do  their  own  marketing  ^uly; 
but  Saturday  is  the  grand  time,  when  almost  ovety  one  appears  with 
a  dainty  basket,  in  which,  if  she  is  a.  spinster,  she  stows  eggs, 
fragrant  fruit,  and  sweet- smelling  Gloire  de  Dijon  or  Marshal  Nid 
rosea,  with  heliotrope  and  lavender  between  ;  but  if  she  is  a  matron 
'on  hospitable  cares  intent,'  she  is  followed  hy  a  servant  bearing  a 
more  substantial  receptacle  for  her  purchases.  The  crowd  on  these 
days  is  so  great  you  can  scarcely  move  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  bondage, 
for  the  whole  place  smells  wonderfully  nice. 

Provisions  are  supposed  to  be  cheajj  in  Jersey,  but  I  have  heard 
people  there  say  that,  though  fruit  and  butter,  poidtry  and  veget- 
ables, are  cheaper  than  in  England,  meat  and  groceries  are  dearer. 
It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  they  should  be,  as  the  tradesmen  are 
cheated  every  day  by  strangers  who  go  over  there,  live  for  some 
time  on  credit,  and  then  '  bolt'  across  the  Channel.     SomeUioea 
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the  news  of  their  approaching  exodus  gets  wind,  and  then  some  very 
pretty  fun  follows.      They  are  hauled  back  just  as  the  boat  is  start- 
ing, made  to  pay  'through  the  nose/  or  kept  in  durance  vile  at  the 
government's  expense.     But  numbers  of  these  swindlers  escape,  and 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  catch  them  again,  although  I  have  heard  of 
frantic  chases  half  round  f^n^nd,  with  the  cheat  for  hare  and  an 
outraged  tradesman  for  hounds,  though  I  never  heard  of  their  over- 
taking one  another. 

The  British  tourist  in  his  worst  form  is  rampant  in  Jersey 
dnring  the  summer  months.  Swarms  of  cads  arrive  by  every  boat. 
They  love  to  go  abroad,  herded  together  in  cars,  insulting  every 
good-looking  woman  they  meet  with  ribald  jokes  and  stares.  They 
are  called  *  five-pounders,'  as  they  are  popularly  supposed  to  pay 
tlieir  fare  over  and  back  again,  including  expenses  on  the  island, 
for  that  sum.  I  have  heard,  but  do  not  believe,  that  they  some- 
times depart  without  their  coats,  having  been  forced  to  part  with 
them  to  pay  mine  host. 

There  are  lovely  places  to  be  seen — Grev-de-lec,  Boulay  Bay,  the 
-*^evil's  Hole,  St.  Aubyn's  Bay  ;  there  are  many  more.     For  so  tiny 
^^  island,  it  is  amazing  how  much  there  is  to  be  seen  in  it.     Any- 
yliing  so  exquisite  as  the  Jersey  lanes  cannot  be  imagined,  unless, 
^^deed,  you  know  Devonshire  well  and  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  Tor- 
5j**yj  aiid  have  taken  that  wonderful,  mysterious,  unearthly  drive  to 
-^omeroy  Castle  that  no  one  ever  forgets.       I  happened,  while 
Yachting  last  summer,  to  go  direct  from  Torquay  to  Jersey,  just  when 
^he  Devonshire  lanes  were  in  their  fullest  beauty ;  and  I  was  struck 
li>y  the  extraordinary  resemblance  of  scenery  between  the  two  places, 
^he  Jersey  lanes  open  one  out  of  the  other,  in  just  the  same  be- 
wildering confusion.       You    drive    between  flower-starred   banks 
and  orchards,  through  endless  avenues  that  apparently  have  no  be- 
ginning and  no  ending,  while  overhead  the  trees  meet  and  form  a 
natural  arcade,  beneath  which  you  pass.     Here  and  there  are  to  be 
seen  glimpses  of  the  sea,  which  is  of  that  intense  blue  peculiar  to 
Italy,  but  here  seems  to  belong  to  the  brilliant  character  of  the 
whole  scene.      But  unless  you  have  seen  Jersey  you  cannot  guess 
how  lovely  it  is. 

One  of  the  favourite  amusements  for  pastime  is  to  listen 
to  the  band  on  fine  days  at  the  Imperial  gardens,  which  are  spa- 
dons  and  well  laid  out,  at  a  short)  distance  from  the  town.  Thi- 
ther flock  all  the  ladies,  and  prance  to  their  hearts'  content ;  men 
follow,  but  in  moderation,  for  the  supply  of  beaux  by  no  means 
comes  up  to  the  demand.  But  the  Jersey  girls  are  so  lovely  !  They 
pass  you  by  ones  and  twos  and  threes,  literally  taking  your  breath 
away,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  plain  face  to  be  seen  among  the 
whole  lot.  Fair  and  dark,  little  and  big,  charming  as  Venus,  stately  as 
Jnno,  they  make  a  goodly  show  as  they  pace  the  greensward  listen- 
Thibd  SxxixB,  Vol.  I.  F.S.  Vol.  XXI.  kk 
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ing  to  the  strama  of  '  Blue  Danube'  or  'Hydropaten.'     The  _ 

men  have  a.  decided  admiration  for  small  feet,  and  those  liamseL-a 
who,  either  by  nature  or  art,  have  acquired  small  extremities,  A^ 
not  disguise  the  fact,  but  veax  their  petticoats  a  good  two  inch^ 
shorter  than  their  lesa*favonred  sisters,  who  walk  abroad  diecreetJ^ 
clad  in  '  tailR.'     As  a  rule,  the  bellas  of  the  island  have  little  or  %:] 
style  ;  they  do  not  dress  well,  or  in  particularly  good  taste,  while  th^^ 
figures  are  in  no  way  remarkable,  but  their  faces  moke  up  for  evemr-j 
thing.     You  may  see  more  beautiful  girls  on  one  summer's  day     j] 
Jersey  than  you  have  knonu  during  the  whole  of  a  crowded  Lon^^ 
season.     Perhaps  it  Is  the  wonderful  air  of  the  island  that  givea   to 
them  that   exquisite   purity  of  complexion,  that   soft  yet    heaLtJiy 
bloom,  which  distinguishes  them  so  remarkably.   They  also  have,    for 
the  moat  part,  magnificent  hair  and  eyes  and  good  features.     Feic 
of  these  girls  are  born  in  Jersey ;  they  have,  for  the  most  part, 
settled  in  the  island  for  some  years,  and  the  prettiest  of  them  conie 
from  England.      These  damsels  are  by  no  means  slow,  but  hardly 
as  fast  as  their  Guernsey  sisters,  who  are  not  nearly  so  good-look- 
ing.   It  is  always  the  plainest  women  who  flirt  the  most  rectlessl.^. 
The  Jersey  girls  marry  off  very  rapidly,  but  not  always  well.     It  la 
rare  to  hear  of  a  really  good  wealthy  marriage,  but  it  ia  quite  certain 
that  when  one  of  the  wise  virgins  of  the  island  gets  a  chance  of 
matrimony,  she  seldom  refuses  it.     The  men  who  go  there  bin 
usually  warm  hearts  and  light  pockets,  so  that  matrimony  is  ofttii 
essayed   on    such  magnificent  sums  as  two   or   three  hundred  > 
year.      They  will  marry  a  civilian  with  n  smiling  countenance ;  b"' 
if  you  wish  to  see  a  proud  and  triiunphont  bearing,  behold  a  JetWS 
girl  sail  to  the  altar  with  an  officer  t      A  few  out  of  eveiy  regiment 
are  canght  and  made  Benedicts,  and  there  is  great  rejoicing  OW 
the  treasure.     They  all  have  a  perverse,  infatuated,  and  tboronglily 
feminine  love  for  a  scarlet  coat,  esteeming  the  faithless  little  finge' 
of  an  officer  more  than  the  whole  body  of  a  virtuous  citizen.     '  0, 
quej'aime  lo  militaire  !'    Where  have  not  Eve's  daughters  sung  it, 
and  will  they  ever  cease  to  do  so  ? 

It  is  very  amusing  to  see  the  way  love-affairs  are  uianaged  over 
there.  An  officer,  let  us  say,  selects  some  pretty  girl  whom  he  par- 
ticularly admires,  dances  with  her,  walks  with  her,  takes  her  to  SI. 
Simon's,  and  if  he  is  of  a  godly  turn  of  mind,  sits  beside  her — if  not, 
he  awaits  her  at  the  door  with  other  choice  spirits,  and  takes  her  home; 
buys  her  flowers  as  long  as  his  purse  will  hold  out,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance they  are  engaged,  when  suddenly  a  new  actor  appears  upon  the 
scene.  Perhaps  it  is  a  new  lover  for  tiie  girl  with  a  little  money  |thc 
officer  has  none),  or  a  yonng  lady  looms  within  the  redcoat's  ken  with 
a  moderate  fortune  or  lovelier  face;  any  way,  the  spell  is  broken. 
One,  two,  three,  and  away!  the  couple  who  till  to-day  have  been  in- 
separaUe  are  divorced,  e^  one  or  the  other  in  due  tinie  ia 
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jilted ;  bat  they  do  not  break  their  hearts,  and  whether  it  is  Corjdon 

who  is  left  behind  or  Phillis,  that  one  does  not  sit  by  the  river-side 

thumping  a  guitar,  but  is  ready  for  '  business*  when  an  opportunity 

turns  up.     It  is  a  curious  set-out  from  first  to  last,  as  seen  by 

English  eyes.    Every  girl  who  is  not  very  particular  has  her  regular 

'  spoon/  her  male  property  with  whom  she  takes  the  air,  parades  at 

tea-fights  and  flower-shows,  the  theatre,  promenades,  and  church, 

and  uses  generally  as  an  object  with  which  to  inspire  envy  in  the 

breasts  of  those  unwise  virgins  who  have  neglected  to  secure  such 

foraitore  to  their  own  especial  use.     These  last  are  seen  basely 

stalking  with  younger  sisters,  or,  0  ignominy  !  actually  hiding  under 

the  shadow  of  their  mothers'  wings.    But  that  is  a  rare  sight  indeed, 

Ifor  it  is  a  corioas  fact  that  Jersey  papas  and  mammas  are  con- 

^picnoos  by  their  absence ;  and  though  we  are  bound  to  believe  they 

eicist  somewhere,  still  one  is  tempted  to  think  they  are  covered  up 

like  the  satin  chairs  in  a  parveniCs  drawing-room,  and  only  visible 

on  state  occasions.     I  have  seen  them  at  balls  sitting  in  virtuous 

ranks  against  the  wall,  patient  martyrs,  sighing  for  the  supreme 

lioor  of  supper,  but  never  with  their  daughters  beside  them,  unless 

^he  latter  were  hopeless  wallflowers. 

Jersey  is  great  at  scandal;  five -o'clock  tea  is  the  hour  most 
oacred  to  its  rites.  This  island  is  not  Uberal  in  its  entertainments, 
but  a  banquet  of  thin  bread-and-butter  and  rather  weak  tea  is  spread 
at  some  house  or  other  all  the  week  through,  and  any  friend  can  go 
irho  likes.  Then  a  reputation  is  sworn  away  between  sips  of  bohea, 
and  the  latest  elopements,  fiascos,  and  matrimonial  successes  are 
critieally  discussed.  Notes  are  compared  about  Miss  Nobody's 
paint ;  it  is  decided  to  a  day  when  Captain  Somebody  and  Mrs. 
Anybody  fure  going  to  elope ;  and  it  is  related  how  and  why  Mr. 
Bhuok  threw  over  Miss  Dash,  having  positively  refused  her  hand 
three  times,  and  many  stories  follow  which  it  would  ill-become  me 
to  repeat.  But  then  no  one  has  any  character  in  Jersey ;  it  was 
talked  to  shreds  long  ago ;  and  as  everybody  is  in  the  same  plight, 
it  wodid  be  ridiculous  to  complain  of  a  common  ill.  Every  one  lives 
in  a  glass  house,  every  pane  of  which  is  broken ;  you  will  hear  ap- 
palling tales  of  iniquity,  with  the  how,  the  why,  the  when,  and  the 
where  distinctly  detailed,  and  if  you  meet  the  hero  or  heroine  of  it 
five  minutes  after,  you  will  not  dream  of  giving  him  or  her  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  As  a  rule,  the  Jersey  women  are  not  spiteful 
about  one  another  ;  but  they  do  not  love  fair  strangers,  or  for  them 
to  marry  well,  securing  a  prize  for  which  they  themselves  have  vainly 
angled  :  then  they  will  stop  at  nothing ;  but  ill-words  break  no  bones^ 
and  it  is  rather  a  feather  in  a  girl's  cap  to  be  hated  by  the  natives  ^ 
as  there  must  be  something  uncommon  or  successful  about  her  to 
bring  down  upon  her  devoted  head  such  '  envy,  hatred,  maUce,  and 
all  oneharitableness.'  n. 
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The  -writer  of  this  short  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Sultan  of  Oman 
to  the  important  commercial  centre  of  Lndborough  is  urged  by  nu 
motives  of  vanity  or  love  of  display  in  thus  venturing  before  the 
public.  Had  the  press — that  wonderful  engine  of  modem  civilisa- 
tiou — in  its  daily  records  of  the  Sultan's  doings,  thought  fit  to  allot 
an  adequate  space  to  the  occurrences  at  Ludborongh,  the  writer 
would  gladly  have  remained  silent.  Such  was  not  the  case,  and  he 
is  therefore  desirous  to  place  on  record  a  plain  but  truthful  account 
of  the  incidents  attending  that  imporiiant  national  event.  Unused 
to  literarj'  efforts,  he  trusts  that  any  defects  of  style  will  be  excused. 
It  was  his  original  intention  to  have  prefaced  his  narrative  with 
extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  corporation,  showing  the  whole 
course  of  events,  from  the  initiatory  germ  of  the  intended  visit  to  its 
final  culmination  in  the  magnificent  display  to  be  hereafter  described ; 
but  it  was  suggested  by  the  editor  of  this  Magazine  that,  space  being 
limited,  more  interest  would  attach  to  a  less  formal  acconnt.  To  the 
editor's  experienced  judgment  the  writer  cheerfully  bows,  and  hopes 
that  the  interest  of  the  subject  may  atone  for  the  inesperienee  of  the 
chronicler. 

When  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  Sultan  would  visit  Lnd- 
borough, he  had  already  been  some  days  in  England.  The  press 
was  full  of  graphic  and  glowing  accounts  of  his  magnificence  ;  his  ■ 
jewels,  his  horses,  hia  glittering  suite  were  all  the  subjects  of  excited — . 
comment.  It  was  not  from  this  point  of  \iew  that  he  was  regarded  -  - 
by  tho  citizens  of  Lndborough.  As  the  head  of  an  important  com-  ■ 
mnnity  gradually  emerging  from  the  darkness  of  barbarism,  and—— 
offering  a  probable  market  for  machinery  and  noollen  cloths,  w^* 
were  desirous  of  extending  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Oman  the  wel— ■ 
como  and  hospitality  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Lndborough. 

Our  Mayor  is  my  worthy  friend  George  Buhwith.  There  wa^* 
a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  the  fact  that  Bubwith  would  be  chargeA 
with  the  duty  of  receiving  this  oriental  potentate  ;  for  the  production^ 
of  the  snnny  East,  its  spices,  its  condiments,  its  coffee,  nay,  evea 
its  drugs  and  tobaccos,  were  familiar  to  Bubwith  from  personal  es  - 
perience.  In  fact,  Bubwith  was  a  grocer.  Retired  from  boaiues-'' 
you  will  understand,  with  a  handsome  fortune,  and  a  still  more  hand- 
Bome  daughter — Arabella.    I  don't  wish  to  wander  into  extianeoiw 
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matters,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  progress  of  this  nar- 
ratiye  it  should  be  understood  that  the  town-clerk  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Mayor.     Was  his  affection  reciprocated  ? 
He  was  still  in  doubt  at  the  time  of  the  Sultan's  visit. 

It  must  be  said,  that  as  soon  as  the  council  were  aware  that  their 

invitation  had  been  accepted  by  the  distinguished  potentate,  they 

^086  equal  to  the  occasion.     They  voted  the  sum  of  two  hundred 

pounds  for  the  purchase  of  robes  for  the  council — scarlet  for  the 

aldermen  and  purple  for  the  councillors.     They  didn't  vote  a  gown 

to  the  town-clerk ;  he  was  informed  that  his  professional  suit  would 

^  sufficient.     A  proposal  by  the  Mayor  to  expend  the  sum  of  fifty 

pounds  in  the  purchase  of  a  gold  chain  of  office  was  negatived.     It 

^as  suggested  that  he  might  borrow  a  chain  for  the  occasion.     The 

decoration  of  the  town  and  the  public  buildings  they  confided  to  the 

piiblic  spirit  of  the  inhabitants.     The  reception  and  entertainment 

^^  the  Sultan  were  intrusted  to  the  well-known  zeal  and  munificence 

0^  the  Mayor. 

The  people  of  Ludborough  were  also  equal  to  the  occasion.    All 

^*^©  old  bunting  that  had  done  duty  in  years  gone  by  at  parliamentary 

aud  municipal  contests  was  now  brought  to  light ;  there  was  hardly 

^^  urchin  in  the  town  who  didn't  get  a  halfpenny  from  his  father  to 

^^y  him  a  flag,  often  followed  by  a  demand  on  the  mother  for  another 

>^^l^nny  for  a  stick  whereupon  to  display  the  same.     Several  days 

Wore  the  expected  visit,  therefore,  the  streets  were  gay  with  flags 

*iid  emblems.    A  general  holiday  was  proclaimed  by  the  Mayor,  and 

^  classes  threw  themselves  into  the  spirit  of  the  hour  with  alacrity 

Jtnd  fervour. 

On  the  Mayor  devolved  the  chief  anxiety  and  labour,  and,  I  may 
add,  the  greater  part  of  the  expense.  As  soon  as  the  visit  was 
decided  on,  he  telegraphed  to  the  Omanese  embassy  placing  his 
mansion  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sultan  during  his  visit.  A  gracious 
reply  was  returned  accepting  the  offer.  In  my  humble  opinion 
nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  magnificence  of  Mr.  Bubwith*s 
upholstery,  but  he  thought  otherwise.  A  London  firm  was  engaged 
by  telegraph  to  redecorate  and  renew  the  fittings  and  furniture  of 
the  mansion,  with  carte  blanche  as  to  expense. 

Hardly  were  the  preparations  at  the  mayoral  mansion  finished, 
when  an  avant  courrUr  in  the  shape  of  a  Prince  of  Oman  was  an- 
nounced, who  was  charged  with  a  mission  to  inspect  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  his  Majesty's  visit.  He  was  a  mahogany-faced  man, 
with  sallow  eyes,  and  a  moustache  like  a  wire  bottle-brush ;  he  was 
accompanied  by  an  interpreter,  and  a  little  brown-fiEu^d  man,  a 
cockney,  who  seemed  to  know  something  about  everything.  The 
prince  looked  rather  superciliously  at  the  fafade  of  the  mansion,  and 
muttered  something  to  the  interpreter,  who  informed  us  that  his 
hig^ess  considered  the  house  not  enough  big ! 
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Bubvitb  looked  a  little  crestfallen  at  this,  and  explained  to  the 
PriDce  that  his  was  the  largest  masBion  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
though  not  equal  to  Buckingham  Palace  in  dimensions,  was  much 
bigger  than  it  looked.  'And  tell  his  highness/  said  the  Mayor, 
'  that  I  shall  be  hiippy  to  engage  any  number  of  rooms  out.' 

The  Prince  shook  his  head.  '  His  Highness  tink  be  wtiut  tree 
more  houses  same  as  dis.' 

'That,'  said  the  Mayor  gravely,  shaking  his  head,  '  ia  im- 
pOB  Bible.' 

'  Well,  let's  look  inside,'  said  the  Londoner ;  '  they  can't  hsr»^ 
everj'thing  their  own  way,  can  they  ?' 

The  Mayor  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  the  big  drawing — 
room,  the  pride  of  his  heart,  a  noble  room  certainly,  with  columns 
and  dmperieB  and  huge  windows  looking  on  a  sloping  lawn.  Th^ 
furniture  was  magnificent,  aud  there  wasn't  a  place  wheroyon  canlA- 
put  a  chair  or  a  table  where  there  wasn't  one  put.  The  Prino^y 
looked  round,  wrinkled  up  his  nose, 

'  Well,  what  does  he  want  now  ?'  said  the  Mayor  testily.  '  No 
room  to  sit  down  !     Well — '  i 

George — you  must  excuse  my  rough  way,  hut  we  oftener  caLl 
him  George  than  Mr.  Mayor — is  a  little  peppery  in  his  temper,  ant3- 
I  could  see  that  all  this  fuss  about  the  house  was  getting  rather  toc:> 
much  fur  him ;  therefore  I  suggested  he  should  leave  me  and  th^^ 
Prince  to  go  round  the  house  together,  and  that  if  Miss  Arabellas 
would  also  favour  us  with  her  company,  the  whole  matter  could  b^3 
easily  arranged  ;  and  his  worship  was  pleased  to  think  my  sagger  — 
tion  a  good  one.  After  he  waa  gone  wc  got  on  better.  The  tiimitnr^^ 
must  be  all  moved  out;  and  the  carpet — 0,  there  was  green  in  it — ■ — 
that  must  be  taken  up,  and  a  rod  one  put  down. 

'  How's  that  ?'  said  I  to  the  httle  chatty  man. 

'  O,  don't  you  see,'  said  he,  '  they're  pretty  near  aa  bad  as  w-^* 
are  for  fancies.  There's  spUts  among  these  measly  men  same  a-^*  , 
there  is  with  us.  There  are  Chummies  who  are  like  the  Romanist^^^ 
they  wear  green ;  and  there  are  Chivvies  as  take  after  the  Pro^^  * 
testauts,  aud  thoy  wear  red,  and  can't  abide  green.  Now  the  ol^^ 
chuff  is  a  Chivvie."  ' 

'  0,  that's  it,'  said  I;  'the  Mayor  must  hear  about  this  ;  h^^ 
won't  like  to  have  the  carpet  moved,  but  he'll  be  pleased  to  IhinK^ 
his  Majesty's  a  Protestant.' 

After  that  we  went  up-stairSj  and  everything  was  to  he  move*;^ 
there;  bedsteads  to  be  taken  down,  and  csr^wtstohe  taken  up;  th^^ 
whole  house  to  be  turned  inside  out. 

And  then  the  Prince  spoke  to  the  interpreter,  and  the  interpretft*" 
to  the  little  cockney,  and  he  bm'st  out  laughing. 

'  Wiat  now?"  said  I. 
'  Tbey  want  to  know  TfUete  ttie  \\axtm: »  fflT!m,Nft'»'('  laittto. 
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'  Why,'  said  I,  *  we  nnderstood  as  the  Saltan  had  left  all  that  at 
tome.' 

'  0/  said  the  young  Londoner,  '  these  are  some  he's  picked  np 
OTX  the  way.' 

'  0/  said  I,  '  I  mnst  consult  the  Mayoress  about  this.' 
And  I  wrote  a  little  note  and  sent  it  by  a  servant : 
'  Mrs.  Bubwith,  the  harem's  coming;  where  are  we  to  put  *em?* 
And  then  Mrs.  Bubwith  herself  comes  along  in  a  great  fluster. 
'  Eh/  she  said, '  ye've  brought  more  upon  us  than  we  bargained 
^x*.     Ye  maun  put  them  in  the  hattics,  man.' 

But  his  highness  said  that  wouldn't  do.  TJiere  must  be  separate 
^I>artments  for  the  ladies,  cut  off  from  all  the  rest  of  the  house,  or 
'^is  Majesty  wouldn't  come. 

*■  Then  let  him  stay  at  home,'  said  the  Mayoress  indignantly. 
But  George  ruled  otherwise.     '  He'd  started  the  job,  and  it 
^Ifconld  be  gone  through  with.' 

There  was  a  part  of  the  house  almost  separate  from  the  rest, 
^^lich  George  and  his  wife  had  proposed  to  occupy  themselves  during 
is  Majesty's  visit.     The  Londoner  suggested  that  this  would  make 
very  good  place  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Prince  said  so  too^  only 
lere  was  a  door  that  must  be  walled  up  instantly. 
Soon  after  we  left,  George  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  cart- 
load of  bricks  drawn  over  his  lawn,  and  a  row  of  bricklayers  with 
-txods  on  their  shoulders  filing  over  the  flower-beds.     I  was  glad  I 
Wasn't  there. 

And  then  the  question  arose,  Where  were  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
t:^  go  ?     I  didn't  think  Mrs.  Bubwith  would  have  consented  to  stop 
in  the  house ;  the  Prince  said  she  might,  only  she'd  have  to  go  in 
t;he  harem  for  the  time;  and  then  old  George  exploded,  and  I  think 
lie'd  have  knocked  the  Prince's  head  off  if  we  hadn't  interfered,  and 
told  him  that  there  was  nothing  meant.     And  the  little  chap  ex- 
plained that  in  those  eastern  countries  where  ladies  pay  visits,  they 
go  to  the  harem  as  a  matter  of  course,  which  only  means  the  woman's 
side  of  the  house  after  all ;  and  then  George  was  pacified.     But 
still  he  wouldn't  leave  Mrs.  Bubwith  in  the  harem.     *  Where  were 
they  to  go  ?'     I  was  a  bachelor  and  couldn't  take  them  in,  and  all 
the  houses  in  the  town  were  full  of  visitors,  and  the  hotels  too ; 
and  a  nice  job  they  had  to  get  lodgings,  and  such  poky  little  rooms 
aft^r  all. 

Well,  the  important  day  came  at  last,  and  we  were  all  drawn  up 
in  the  station  to  receive  his  Majesty.  There  were  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  in  their  robes,  quite  casting  the  red- coats  in  the  shade ; 
and  the  volunteers ;  the  railway  officials  with  their  best  coats  on ;  all 
the  rest  of  the  station,  except  the  arrival  platform,  crowded  with  faces 
— fiaces  in  bonnets  mostly,  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  borough. 
Arabella  was  there  in  the  front  of  them  att,  m\\i^T^.^\iJw>SBL\ss. 
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gorgeous  attire,  and  bouquets  as  big  aa  cauliflowers  in  their  bands.  . 
I  v&a  tliere  too,  of  course.     I  bad  goue  to  the  expense  of  a  eilk 
gown  for  the  occasion,  and  Arabella  said  I  looked  very  nice. 

I  confess  my  heart  went  pit-a-pat  as  we  heard  the  people  who  ^ 
were  hanging  on  outside  the  station  cheering  like  mad ;  and  pre-  — . 
sontly  the  engine,  with  flags  olL  over  it,  a  saloon   carriage  that    ^^ 

looked  as  smart  as  one  of  Wombwell's  best  vans — with  a  white  hand-     j 

kerchief  hangiug  out  uf  the  window,  that  somebody  shook  sometimes  ^^ari 
- — and  three  or  four  carriages  behind,  ghded  into  the  station.  —  j^ 
There  were  people  with  cocked  hata,  and  people  with  tall  caps,  likt  j. — atf 
the  grenadiers  something,  and  jeweb  glittering  and  folk  bowing^Eg 
and  scraping;  but't  was  all  a  maze  to  me  till  the  minute  whcu  I  M    I' 

had  to  step  forward  and  read  the  address.     That  was  the  most  im j- 

portant  part  of  the  day  in  my  opinion,  and  right  glad  was  I  when  it*"  Jt( 
was  over.  Araholla  told  me  afterwards  that  I  spoke  out  very  well^  i , 
in  a  soft  hut  manly  voice. 

It  was  disheartening,  too,  to  sec  what  notice  the  ladies  took  oK:^" 
the  foreigners.  They  were  ugly- looking  chaps  in  my  opinion,  bn^k'  -ik  ■ 
they  had  gewgaws  stuck  all  over  them,  and  the  women  were  readys^^J* 
to  tear  one  another  to  pieces  to  rush  after  them ;  but  that's  tb^^^-8i 
natme  of  them-  And  these  men  chattered  and  grinned  and  made^^-*' 
faces  at  the  girls  and  looked  so  impudent,  I  could  have  sworn  aW-*' 
them, 

All  the  rest  of  the  morning  the  Sultan  was  driving  about  her^^~* 
and  there,  looking  at  machine-shops  and  factories,  and  all  that  kiuiE-^^™' 
of  thing,  till  I  was  well-nigh  done  up  with  it  all.  Then  we  ha<E*™ 
luncheon  in  the  big  room  oftbe  hotel,  and  speeches;  and  when  it  wa^^*-*' 
pretty  well  over,  one  of  the  chaps  in  the  Sultan's  suite,  who  I  foun(S^;» 
out  was  secretary,  or  something  of  the  kind,  came  over  to  me,  an^&* 
began  to  talk  to  me  in  Frencli,  which  I  can  understand  pretty  well—  — ■  I 
'  Was  I  the  Lord  Mayor's  secretary?'  '  Well,  I  might  be  called  so."^ 
I  couldn't  very  well  explain  the  difference.  | 

Would  I  approach  his  lordship  and  intimate  to  him  that  the^^*  i 
Sultan  was  captivated  with  the  charms  of  his  beautiful  daughter.  ! 

'  Well,  I  don't  know,'  I  said  ;   '  I  don't  think  I  should  hke  to^* 
mention  that  to  him.     In  fact,  I  might  say  that  she  is  partly  en— -^    ' 
gaged  to  be  married.' 

'  0,  that  imports  not.  The  Sultan  takes  the  pas  of  all  others. 
Convey  to  his  lordship  these  sentiments;  and  in  a  question  of  price, 
when  hia  fancy  is  pleased,  the  Sultan  is  always  liberal.' 

Weil,  I  turned  quite  white  wlien  he  said  this,  aud  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  I  was  bomid  to  mention  it  to  the  Mayor,  coming  as  it 
did  in  an  official  kind  of  way,  and,  thinks  I,  there  will  be  a  pretty 
noise  when  George  comes  to  hear  of  it ;  but  to  my  surprise,  when  I 
took  him  on  one  sido  and  told  him,  he  took  it  as  quiet  as  a  Iamb. 
'  My  word, '  he  eaid, '  Edwacd,  t\ie  o\i  cW^f  *  %«'(.  »  Yt**-*-?  6««1  P«f 
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of  eyes  in  his  head ;  there  isn't  a  better-looking  gal  than  Arabella  in 
all  the  land,  no,  nor  more  accomplished  neither.  Does  his  Majesty 
know  how  beautiful  she  plays  the  EoUan  'arp?' 

*  0/  I  said,  quite  nettled,  '  if  Arabella's  going  into  the  harem — * 
He  changed  colour  in  a  minute.     'No,'  he  said,  'Edward,  my 

boy,  I  should  never  think  of  that ;  but  look  here,  get  a  bit  of  paper 
and  make  a  note  or  two  about  it.' 

*  I  never  would  have  believed,'  I  said,  'that  you'd  have  thought 
twice  about  Arabella  and  a  heatheiii.' 

*  Well,'  says  George,  *  if  his  highness  will  embrace  the  Protest- 
ant faith,  and  be  married  at  church — if  he'll  put  away  his  other 
wives,  and  make  Arabella  the  queen  of  the  country — I'll  think  about 
it ;  and  if  Arabella  fancies  it,  she  shall  have  twenty  thousand  pounds 
^8  a  portion.' 

When  I  told  the  secretary  about  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
^ther  wives,  he  laughed,  and  said — they'd  picked  up  a  little  English 
^Ver  here — *  Him  no  go  !'  But  when  the  Sultan  came  to  hear  of  it 
he  looked  as  black  as  thunder,  and  he  walked  off  without  taking 
^^y  more  notice  of  anybody. 

All  the  amusements  we'd  provided  for  him  that  afternoon  were 
Pnt  aside.  He  wouldn't  look  at  another  factory  or  put  his  head 
^side  another  machine-shop.  They  say  he  sat  the  rest  of  the  day 
^^  Bubwith's  lawn,  sulking  and  smoking  a  golden  pipe. 

There  was  a  grand  banquet  in  the  evening,  but  his  Majesty 
didn't  come  to  it;  so  it  went  off  a  little  flat.    After  the  banquet  there 
^as  a  ball ;  and  it  seems  his  Majesty  was  persuaded  to  come  to 
^liat.     For  in  the  middle  of  it  the  music  was  stopped,  and  then 
struck  up  the  '  Oman  Hymn;'  the  Mayor  and  all  the  Corporation 
'H^ent  out  in  their  robes,  and  presently  his  Majesty  walked  in,  glitter- 
ing like  a  thorn-bush  after  a  shower,  but  still  heavy  and  stormy  about 
t;lie  eyes.    Now,  there  was  one  thing  that  had  been  arranged  for  his 
Amusement,  which  we  thought  would  please  his  Majesty,  and  that 
^as  an  electric  telegraph  machine,  which  the  Mayor  had  arranged 
should  be  set  up  in  the  hall,  and  connected  with  the  wire  that  com- 
tnttnicates  with  the  city  of  Ormuz,  the  capital  of  the  Sultan's  do- 
Xninions.     So  that  his  Majesty  was  to  be  asked  if  he'd  transmit 
Ids  orders  to  his  own  capital  from  the  very  centre  of  the  ballroom, 
firom  the  centre  of  civilisation,  as  it  were,  to  the  centre  of  barbsLrism. 
It  was  a  childish  sort  of  thing  I  thought  myself,  reminding  me  of 
little  boys  who  go  and  pull  out  their  best  toys  when  visitors  come, 
out  of  infantile  braggadocio ;  but  everybody  seemed  to  think  it  very 
fine,  and  so  I  held  my  peace. 

Well,  as  soon  as  the  Sultan  had  looked  about  him  a  bit,  they 
dragged  him  up  to  this  machine  and  requested  him  to  give  his 
orders  to  his  grand  vizier  at  Ormuz.  The  dancing  had  stopped,  for 
eyerybody  was  anjdoas  to  see  what  was  gomg  on.    W»  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 
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beaatiliil  idea,  the  ladies  said,  and  they  all  ^thered  rotmd  him  in  a 
circle;  while  he  glowered  down  at  them,  wrinkling  his  nose  at  theni 
like  a  tiger  in  a  cage.  I'resentlj  the  whisper  went  round,  '  His 
Majesty  a^s  if  all  is  tranquil  at  Ormuz.'  The  handles  jigjogged, 
and  then  were  stilt,  and  people  waited  expectant  for  a  while.  Then 
the  needles  moved  again.  The  operator  looked  uneasily  at  the 
interpreter,  tbo  interpreter  at  the  Mayor.  There  was  a  little  whis- 
pering and  talking,  but  finally  the  Sultan  received  the  message — 
such  a  funny  oue ;  people  eeid  it  was  some  oriental  witticisiD,  n» 
doubt — it  referred  the  Sultan  to  his  grandmother. 

The  Sultan's  face  clouded  all  over.  Fire  shot  from  his  eyes- 
He  hissed  out  some  words,  and  all  his  suit«,  pale  and  trembling,  san^ 
upon  their  knees  before  Lira.  The  panic  communicated  itself  tc» 
the  bystanders.     Something  serions  had  happened.   What  was  it  ? 

'  He  sha'n't  do  it."  roared  the  Mayor,  catching  hold  of  the  tele- 
graph operator  by  the  arm. 

The  Sultan  hissed  ont  some  more  terrible  words,  and  bis  Boit^ 
sprang  to  their  feet  and  put  tlieir  hands  on  the  jewelled  hilts  of 
their  scimitars. 

'What's  the  matter?'  I  cried,  stiringingto  the  side  of  my  chief- 
'  0,  Edward,'  said  the  Mayor,  breathless  with  horror,  '  hi» 
minister  over  there's  made  a  bit  of  a  mistake,  and  he  wants  to  order 
him  to  have  his  head  chopped  off.  lie  shan't  do  it!'  he  roared 
once  more.  Oeorgo  looked  noble  then;  his  face  as  red  as  fire» 
and  the  drops  of  perspiration  starting  out  all  over  his  face,  but  a» 
bold  as  brass,  and  not  going  to  budge  an  inch.  And  the  Saltan^ 
something  betnixt  a  snake  and  a  tiger,  looked  all  ronnd  him,  6asliii]^ 
fire  from  his  eyes ;  and  the  other  dark  chaps  with  their  hands  oa 
their  scimitars,  ready  to  flash  out  in  a  circle  of  steel.  It  was  » 
terrible  moment  that,  and  every  face  in  the  room  was  blancLedr 
and  women  fainted,  and  men  roared  out  iu  a  strange  excited  v&y, 
not  knowing  what  they  were  saying.  And  there  he  stood,  thaft 
master  of  millions  of  lives ;  hnndreds  of  lamps  shiniug  down  aporx 
him,  and  lighting  him  up  in  a  myriad  sparkles.  A  man  of  another 
world  standing  among  us,  and  before  our  very  eyes  about  to  launcU 
I'orth  death  against  a  fellow  man  thousands  of  miles  away.  And 
nobody  to  stand  against  liim  only  George  and  me. 

For  the  man  at  the  machine  was  a  creature  of  theirs;  snd  if  he 
bad  shook  himself  free  from  George's  grasp — well,  there  would  have 
been  heads  oil'  in  Ormuz. 

In  that  moment  of  suspense  I  caught  sight  of  the  wire  where  it 
ran  in  a  giitta-percha  tube  into  the  flooring  of  the  room,  and  quick 
as  thought  I  shthered  down  on  my  knees  and  snicked  throngh  the 
wire  with  my  penknife. 

'  Now,  George,'  I  shouted,  '  let  'em  fire  away !' 
Well,  the  Sultan  turned  it  off  with  a  laugh  whea  1 
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was  done,  and  the  other  chaps  began  to  snigger  too;  an 

liare  thought  it  all  a  joke,  but  it  wasn't.    In  another  minuto 

come  rushing  into  the  room  from  the  head  telegraph  office. 

plain  what  was  the  matter.     Hearing  that  the  Sultan  wasn 

to  be  there,  they'd  connected  the  wire  from  the  town-hall 

znachine  where  some  yonng  chaps  were  learning  the  bnsinc 

iding  nonsensical  messages  to  one  another.     Bat  he'd  c 

kj  the  wire  was  all  right  now,  and  they  might  fire  away.    S 

^lie  Sultan  heard  this,  he  langhed  again,  and  next  minute  on 

princes  brought  George  a  beantifril  snuff-box  with  his  Majest; 

trait  set  in  brilliants. 

'Well,  Edward,'  said  Arabella,  as  she  put  her  arm  ini 

and  gave  me  a  gentle  squeeze,  '  those  foreigners  have  got  di 

rihining  outside  their  coats  ;  but  give  me  the  warm  heart  ins 

'  Then,  Arabella,'  said  I,  '  you  wouldn't  despise  the  ha 

baid-working  humble  town-clerk  ?' 

And  she  looked  down  and  blushed,  and  I  knew  it  was  a 
And  I  mean  to  nail  George  as  to  the  twenty  thousand 
Vlore  long. 

But  I  won't  mention  it  yet,  for  he's  terribly  sore  about  ti 
they  made  of  his  furniture,  and  the  bill  he  had  to  pay  befon 
tiong  was  straightened  up.     'Eh,'  said  George,  when  it 
lone  with,  '  it  was  glorious  work  while  it  lasted ;  but  no  i 
(be Saltan  forme.' 


wire  wli-,-...  -- 
^i'  :i:jii  ouiL-i 


be  saw  ^rfci; 
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As  Gretua  Green  is  but  tliirteen  miles  from  Carlisle,  b  recent  mor- 
lEg  of  leisure  at  the  latter  '  merry'  town  offered  &  fair  opportun^fc-ity 
for  a  visit  to  its  neighbouring  village  of  matrimonial  celebrity.  C^^»On 
aligbting  at  Gretna  etation,  five  luinuteB"  walk  brings  the  visitor  to 

the  little  border  river  york,  whiuh  gave  rise  to  the  fame  of  t  .^Mhe 
locality.  Two  bridges  cross  it  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  ir  ^nnd . 
these,  in  oldeu  days,  were  the  strongholds  of  their  respective  'priest  — i^s-*  ■ 
Once  safely  over  either  of  these,  runaway  couples  could  be  speed  JEUy . 
nnited,  by  simple  exchange  of  troth  and  consent,  according  to  t— •  the  i 
spirit  of  the  law  of  Scotland.  Takijig  the  road  to  the  left,  we  sodzwwH' 
arrived  at  the  toll-bar,  which  every  one  has  heard  of.  It  ia  calK^-Alc*: 
Alison  Bank ;  and  there  u  man  of  the  name  of  Morrer  was  hiei:  ^^ro- 
phant.  The  business  of  Alison  Bank,  however,  seems  to  have  di^-^™' 
out ;  so  we  walked  a  mile  onwards  to  its  more  celebrated  rival,  Lai^t  — ngi' 
at  Spring  Field.  That  morning  there  happened  to  be  a  fair  in  L*  tha' 
locahty,  and  great  numbers  of  young  men  and  women  might  be  sa£^  ■teea 
going  to  it,  arm-in-arm,  with  much  merriraenl.  Though  the  swaii-^^"* 
of  Gretna  can  so  easily  contract  matrimony,  it  is  clear  that  tL.^cJieif^ 
PhylUses    require   as  orthodox   a    wooing  as  any  of  their  sex  -  "•' 

districts  leas  favourably  situated  for  speedy  marriage-     At  length  ^"6  i 

entered  Spring  Field,  which  consists  of  one  straight  and  very  wS^^^^ 
street,  bordered  by  low  but  substantially- built  stone  houses.  " 

would  be  difficult  to  find  a  less  pictureaque  village  in  the  Borders,         ^ 
one  more  calcidated  to  disenchant  a  romantic  damsel  alighting  at        " 
in  order  to  secure  the  priest's  services.       It  is  very  unlike  the  pr"  ^' 
verbial  Devonshire  lauo  to  which   marriage  has  been   compareC?/        I 
honeysuckles,   rosebuds,   doves,  all  flowers  or  creatures  sa^^  tc        J 
Venus,  wore  only  conspicuous  by  their  absence.     Perhaps  it  was  Ml        M 
well,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Gretna  Green,  that  even  at  the  Itat         I 
moment,  by  the  sense  of  blankuess  and  desolation  which  the  aspect  of  1 

the  place  wore,  a  Uiciis  juiinUeiUue  should  be  ofiered  to  enthusiastic 
and  idealist  temperaments.  It  was  certainly  not  the  fault  of  Spring 
Field  if  any  gushing  nature  entered  the  bonds  of  wedlock  under  the 
illusion  that  the  path  to  Hymen's  temple  was  strewn  with  fiowers. 

An  old  crone  directed  us  to  Lang's  cottage,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discourse  on  the  faded  splendour  of  the  place.  '  I  mind 
the  time  wcel  when  there  wad  be  twa  post-chaises  tearing  oop 
togither,  wi'  gentlemen  shouting  frae  the  windows,  and  the  drivers 
lashing  their  horses  hke  mad;  and  the  first  uns  wad  jist  leap  oot 
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and  rin  into  the  hotel  or  to  the  priest's,  and  be  made  man  and  wife 
Of  irer  the  others  could  coom  at  'em !  Ay,  them  was  the  days  ! 
Plenty  of  guineas  and  plenty  of  diink  for  every  one/  &c.  &c. — the 
Qsnal  chant  of  the  hmd'Otrix  tempori^  acti  at  all  times  and  places. 
We  walked  down  the  centre  of  the  village,  bnt  no  one  showed  any 
cnriosity  at  the  strangers.  '  Why  should  they  ?*  said  Lang  to  us 
afterwards  ;  '  fathers,  mothers,  and  a'  have  seen  sae  mony  weddings 
rtheir  time.'  Evidently  weddings  were  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
Spring  Field.  Having  seen  plenty  of  them,  what  more  could  the 
most  active  curiosity  find  in  the  universe  ? 

The  priest's  door  was  opened  by  a  little  sharp-eyed  keen-looking 
man  in  shirt-sleeves,  with  a  slightly  suspicious  manner.  We  had 
no  ladies  with  us,  and  might  be  detectives,  lawyers,  or,  still  worse, 
Itwyers'  clerks,  coming  to  bother  him.  Having  done  our  best  to 
disarm  his  fears,  he  somewhat  reluctantly  admitted  us  to  a  plain 
North-country  kitchen,  cumbered  with  a  large  oak  cupboard  on  one 
side.  We  could  not  help  being  a  little  disappointed.  There  was 
nothing  imposing  here — no  sign  of  awe,  no  token  that  despair- 
ing lovers  could  here,  as  by  magic,  be  made  happy  for  ever  in  a 
trice.  The  Temple  of  Mystery  was  after  all  something  like  a  Free- 
mason's secret.  .  It  had  nothing  in  it.  We,  too,  were  somewhat 
disconcerted  on  our  side  when  the  priest  asked  our  business.  It 
WIS  really  as  landlouping  '  chiels  makin'  notes'  that  we  had  come. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation,  one  of  us,  putting  a  bold  face  on  it, 
declared  '  we  had  come  to  be  married.'  Imperturbable  and  '  canny,' 
not  to  say  matter-of-fact  to  the  last  degree,  was  the  priest.  He 
answered  gravely — thereby  showing  us  we  were,  though  only  just 
OTer  the  Sark,  actually  amongst  the  people  who  require  a  sur- 
gical operation  to  understand  a  joke — '  Ay,  but  ye  maun  hae  twa 
wimmen !'  Nor  was  he  much  reassured  at  our  laughter,  or  at 
hearing  that  we  had  already  wives  and  children. 

On  our  informing  him  that  we  had  come  in  order  to  see  his 

celebrated  marriage  registers,  the  canny  Scot  put  on  a  business-like 

fece.  '  There's  naething  done  here  withoot  payment,'  he  said.  This 

little  difiSculty  having  also  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  he  produced 

from  the  afore-mentioned  cupboard  three  square  memorandum-books 

about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  much  thumbed  and  blotted,  and 

with  many  scraps  of  paper  sticking  out  of  them  or  pinned  in.  These 

be  placed  on  the  table,  and  suffered  us  to  inspect.    The  scraps  were 

'marriage  lines,'  some  of  which  seemed  to  have  been  entered,  others 

to  have  been  preserved  as  evidence  of  marriage  without  the  formality 

of  entering  having  been  gone  through.     Nothing  struck  us  so  much 

as  the  air  of  irregularity  and  carelessness  which  these  books  wore. 

Book  A  was  confessedly  neither  regularly  kept  nor  indexed,  though 

there  was  an  imperfect  attempt  at  an  index.    This  book  commenced 

in  1771.     The  second  and  third  books,  it  was  avowed,  were  regu- 
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larly  kept,  begiuaing  from  1829  or  1830  to  the  date  when  we  b 
tbem.     It  was  curions  to  turn  over  these  yellow  time-worn  pag^ 
and  reflect  what  a  romance  slept  in  each  eutry;  with  what  ansio  « 
persaasions  and  maidenly  apprehensions  many  n  fair  and  wealth . 
lady  had  at  length  consented  to  resort  to  the  '  priest's'  serric€ 
whereof  the  record  lay  before  us  ;  what  flutteringa  of  heart  hoverr 
round  each  page ;  what  passion  and  devotion,  long  gince  bamt  r-   — j^ 
and  laid  in  aahes,  flickered  ronnd  these  prosaic  hooka  !    The  entr  ■     j^ 
were  all  made  by  the  priest,  and  were  of  the  briefest  and  most  bi^^«. 
nesB-like  character.     On  such  a  day  and  year,  A.  B.  of  such  a  pU-«=», 
in  such  an  English  county,  married  C.  D.  of  this  and  that.    A  gr^at 
element  of  romance,  indeed,  in  English  register -books  of  morria^ 
was  here  wholly  wanting — the  principals  never  siofnod;  the  wh«»te 
atfair  took  the  form  of  a  short  memorandum  by  the  priest,     iianf 
a  marriage  waa  never  entered,  and  many  were  the  talea  of  reward? 
which  mado  his  mouth  water,  offered  by  parties  for  copies  of  sap- 
posed  entries,  but  which  could  never  be  found,  told  ns  by  Li.ig, 
Often  and  often  had  dotectivea,  lawyers,  and  eyea  rendered  ki  en 
with  anticipations  of  property,  aearched  theae  musty  paper-booaF 
{they  were  not  even  composed  of  parchment),  only  to  be  disap 
pointed.     We  slowly  turned  over  page  after  page,  and  almost  OTeiy 
entry  contained  names   tamous   in  the   different   English   eonnty 
histories.     Lords  and  hononrables  were  for  from  uucommoo.     The 
gem  of  the  collection,  however,  iu  the  '  priest's'  eyes  waa  the  entiy 
of  Lord  Erskine's  marriage.     This,  he  informed  us,  the  Lord  Cban- 
cellor  had  condescended  to  enter  in  his  own  handwriting.    It  was  as 
brief  as  the  rest,  telling  that  '  Lord  Erskine  had  on  auch  a  day 
married  Sarah  Buck  ;  witnesses  Elizabeth  Johnston,  John  Johnston, 
of  the  Queen's  Head,'  next  door.     To  our  critical  eyes,  however, 
the  priest's  story  seemed  improbable.     The  euti^'  immediately  be- 
fore it  was  in  precisely  the  same  hunduTiting,  and  the  word  '  John' 
had  been  altered,  without  any  notitication  to  that  effect,  from  '  Jno 
Johnston,'  which  it  hod  originally  been.     Tradition  told  that  Lord 
Erskine  had  driven  up  with  the  lady  and  five  children  of  his  first 
wifo'a,  and  had  paid  a  fee  of  80^. 

This  led  us  to  talk  of  fees.  In  old  days  tbey  were  supposed  to 
vary  with  the  station  and  wealth  of  the  parties.  Fifty  pounds  was 
a  common  fee,  according  to  Mr.  Lang.  Even  at  present  the  lowest 
terms  for  making  a  couple  happy  are  l'2a.  Gil.  Payment  is  made 
when  the  rite  is  three  parts  concluded.  Is  this  an  imitation  of  the 
English- church  rubric,  or  a  needful  security  lest  the  pair  ahoald  be 
less  acceasible  to  generous  motivea  when  the  knot  is  onoe  faiHy 
tied  ?  Very  little  ceremony  is  observed ;  the  parties  join  handa  and 
make  a  verbal  declaration  to  each  other  (the  lineal  deacendaut  of 
the  lioman  slijmialuij,  and  the  marriage  knot  is  tied,  only  to  be  un- 
done by  deaUi  or — the  Divorce  Court.    It  used  to  be  a  comm 
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iiice  to  go  through  the  formula,  in  order  to  avoid  notice,  on  one  or 
other  of  the  bridges  oyer  the  Sark  instead  of  at  the  priest's  house. 
]Mr.  Lang  informed  us  he  had  often  so  officiated. 

Though  the  old  runaway  matches  &om  England  are  now  illegal^ 
jk  fair  business  in  the  matrimonial  line  seems  to  be  done  with  lovers 
of  the  neighbourhood.     '  We  ask  no  questions,'  said  Mr.  Lang ; 
*  simply  caution  all  comers  and  throw  the  responsibility  of  their  act 
on  themselves.'     Li  his  own  words,    '  I  marry  all  kinds ;  lame, 
dumb,  maimed,  even  wooden  legs — all  come.'     All  natives  of  Scot- 
land, without  residence,  and  by  mere  affirmation  and  consent,  can  be 
married  at  once.       An  English  man  can  also   marry  a   Scotch 
woman  at  once.      All  others  must  reside  twenty- one  days  in  the 
parish.     Entries  appear  now  to  be  regularly  kept,  and  for  the  most 
part  farm-servants  and  country  folk  seemed  to  be  those  who  availed 
themselves  most  largely  of  Mr.  Lang's  services.    We  took  the  exact 
statistics  of  the  last  three  years  from  his  register,  with  the  following 
results :  In  1870,  there  were  57  marriages ;  in  1871,  49  ;  and  in 
1872  up  to  September  28,  32 ;  so  that  it  is  possible  to  earn  a  fair 
livelihood  in  the  position  of  priest.     These  registers  have  often  been 
produced  in  court,  and  held  legal  evidence.     Many  were  the  curious 
stories  we  heard  from  Mr.  Lang  bearing  on  this  point.     Recently, 
he  told  us,  one  A.  B.,  as  we  will  call  her,  a  widow,  but  who  used 
her  maiden  name  at  this  marriage,  was  united  by  him  to  her  coach- 
man ;  to  use  his  own  words — *  I  saw  her  hand  shake,  and  said,  **  Are 
you  not  doing  something  wrong?"   She  looked  up  sarcastically,  and 
asked,  **  Are  you  a  bachelor  ?"    Then  I  said  nothing  more,  and  mar- 
ried them.'    Again,  he  mentioned  a  case  of  a  farmer,  worth  30,0002., 
who  was  by  his  services  united  to  his  servant.     His  mother,  being 
naturally  indignant,  spent  4002.  trying  to  upset  the  marriage,  and 
the   case  was  tried  at  Edinburgh  before  Lord  Jerviswoode,   the 
I'egisters  and  Lang  himself  appearing  against  her.     She  lost  her 
Cause,  Mr.  Lang  triumphantly  informed  us ;  for  he  produced  seven- 
teen witnesses  to  prove  that  the  farmer  was  perfectly  sober  at  the 
time  the  contract  was  entered  into  before  him. 

Such  is  Gretna  Green  at  present.     Its  future  may  be  briefly 
sketched  without  much  need  of  prophecy.    When  the  marriage  laws 
of  the  United  Eongdom  are  codified,  the  Gretna  use  will  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  general  rule ;  and  but  too  probably  Lang  will  find  his 
Vocation  gone.     He  is  a  phlegmatic  individual,  however,  and  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled  when  we  informed  him  of  his 
fate,  and  asked  how  he  would  like  disestablishment.     Probably  ho 
consoled  himself  by  the  thought  that  his  calling  would  last  his  time ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  for  his  sake  that  it  will,  as  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  Government  would  allow  him  compensation.     So  much  has 
been  written  on  the  past  glories  of  Gretna — those  palmy  days  when 
the  crop  of  heiresses  seemed  as  thick  as  blackberries,  and  guineas 
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ilew  about  for  priest,  witneaaea,  innkeeper,  postboys,  and  well-wishe 
like  snow-flakes  on  n,n  April  day — ^that  it  is  only  needful  here  to  c 
a  few  words  on  the  commencement  of  Gretna  Green  marriagca. 

When  the  infamous  system  of  Fleet  marriages  in  London  -k 
stopped  in  1754,  the  current  of  runaway  and  clandestine  marrin, 
tamed  to  Gretna.  The  traffic  had  indeed  begun  there  about  17£ 
bnt  now  it  assumed  much  larger  proportions,  from  the  ease  va 
which  the  Scotch  marriago  law  lent  itself  to  hasty  marriages. 
man  named  Scott  opened  a  place  at  Gretna,  for  uniting  mnas 
couples,  in  1753  ;  and  was  accounted  a  sharp  practitioner.  Itia 
record  that  his  rival,  one  Gordon,  an  old  soldier,  invariably  marr 
couples  dressed  in  complete  mihtary  costume,  generally  wearin, 
ponderous  sword  dangling  by  his  aide.  Even  in  comparatively  I 
years  Lang  has  had  competitors.  Thus  in  a  recent  report  of  a  ti 
in  the  Probate  Court  at  Westminater,  the  following  evidence  i 
given  :  '  Thomas  Blythe  stated  that  in  May  1858  he  was  living 
Spring  Field,  Gretna  Green,  in  Scotland.  Witness  was  in  the  a| 
cultural  line,  but  did  a  email  stroke  of  business  in  the  "joiniB 
line  as  well,'  Our  friend  Lang,  however,  can  claim  supremaey 
prescription.  Hia  grandfather  David  was  priest  in  his  day;  e 
was  succeeded  by  Simon,  who  died  in  April  187'2.  From  the  bo 
account  of  him  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  genial 
communicative  nature  ;  and  whenever  the  present  priest  desind 
see  the  registers,  he  was  roughly  told  to  mind  hia  own  btisine 
Luckily  it  is  not  an  arduons  task  to  marry  a  couple  by  the  Scol 
law,  or  William  might  have  found  it  difficult  on  succeeding, 
priest  of  the  third  generation,  to  earn  his  livelihood. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  offer  to  the  carious  in  such  matters 
exact  copy  of  a  certificate  of  marriage  at  the  Fleet.  It  was  recei 
foimd  in  the  parish  chest  of  a  Devonshire  village,  and  is  printed 
parchment,  with  the  royal  arms  engraved  elaborately  on  the  left : 
Theee  are  to  «atrsfr  whom  it  may  concern  that  [Samuel  Has  Huabandmu 
SedmotT  in  Devon  Datchelor  aod  Porotliy  Elpping  Spinster]  were  mknied  [ai 
Fleet]  London  on  ye  [lUtli]  Daj  of  [July]  lT[3g]  according  to  the  Bltei  and  C 
moniea  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  k  appears  by  ye  Itegisler,  in  the  costody  ol 
Wheeler].  Walter  W'yatt  Miaixter. 


1  transcript  of  Mr.  Lang's  pres 
It  is  headed  by  an  engraving  « 


This  may  be  supplemented  b 
marriage  certificates  at  Gretna. 
chalice  and  an  open  Bible  : 

KiKODoM  OF  Scotland,  Coustt  of  Dumfkies,  Pabibb  op  Qrbtxa. — T 

are  (o  certify  lo  nil  whom  they  may  concern  :  that ,  from  the  pariBh  of  - 

in  the  county  of ,  and ,  from  Iha  parish  of ,  in  the  county  of  - 

being  now  both  here  present,  and  having  declared  lo  me  that  they  are  Single 
Bons.have  now  been  Married  after  the  manner  of  theLawgof  Scotiaod:  A«wit 
our  hand  at  Qretna,  (bis day  of  — 
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J^i 


Chapteb  XL 


*  No  joy  from  favourable  fortune 
Can  overweigh  tiie  anguish  of  this  stroke.* 

^Phe  night  that  followed  was  the  darkest  Malcolm  Forde  had  ever 
^own  till  now,  darker  eyen  than  that  which  followed  Alice  Fraser*s 
^^th;  for  are  not  the  dead  that  are  already  dead  better  than  the 
Mimg  that  are  yet  aliye?  And  to  the  believer  death  has  no  positive 
boiror ;  it  is  only  the  anguish  of  separation ;  a  human  sorrow ;  a 
-^^Qioan  longing;  a  sharp  pain,  tempered  always  by  that  divine 
^ope  which  makes  this  eartUy  life  verily  a  pilgrimage  leading  to  fair 
^orfds  beyond  it. 

But  this  death  in  life  called  madness — this  living  death,  which 
^^y  endure  for  the  length  of  the  longest  life — is  more  bitter  than  the 
^oflSn  and  the  grave.  To  know  her  miserable  and  helpless  in  the 
^^^^ds  of  people  she  feared — linked  to  a  husband  she  had  never  even 
l^'^tended  to  love — was  to  know  her  in  a  state  as  much  worse  than 
^^th  as  waking  agony  is  worse  than  dreamless  sleep.  Never  until 
^uiB  hour,  when  he  looked  round  his  empty  room,  the  vacant  chair 
^bere  she  had  sat,  the  expiring  fire  into  which  those  lovely  eyes 
-^^^  gazed  with  their  far-off  dreaming  look — never  until  now  had  he 
^uUy  realised  how  he  loved  her ;  how  Uttle  the  life  he  had  lived  and 
^he  work  he  had  done  in  five  long  years  had  served  to  divide  him 
&om  her ;  how  near  and  dear  she  was  to  him  still. 

Sleep,  or  even  the  semblance  of  rest,  the  miserable  pretence  of 
Soing  to  bed,  was  impossible  to  him  that  night.  He  walked  down  to 
Slogh-na-Dyack,  down  to  the  little  bay  where  the  troubled  waters 
^ix>ke  against  the  shore  with  a  dismal  moaning,  where  the  reflection  of 
^€  moon  was  blotted  out  every  now  and  then  by  black  wind-driven 
blonds.  It  was  a  dreary  night,  bleak  and  wintry ;  not  a  favourable 
Season  for  midnight  wanderings,  or  patient  vigil  beneath  the  window 
^^  a  beloved  sleeper ;  yet  Malcolm  Forde  paced  the  narrow  strip  of 
"^•ch  below  Lord  Paulyn's  garden,  a  strip  that  was  covered  at  high 
^de,  until  the  morning  gray.  That  patient  watch  might  be  useless 
'Was  useless  no  doubt — but  it  was  all  that  he  could  do ;  the  sole 
^^^ce  he  could  render  to  the  woman  he  loved.  He  saw  the  lighted 
^^^*^Uiows  on  the  chief  upper  floor — lights  that  never  waned  through 
lam  BxBixi,  Yol.  L  F,B.  Vol,  XXI.  ^^ 
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the  weary  night — and  he  felt  very  sure  they  belonged  to  the  rooms 
inhabited  by  Elizabeth.  Had  a  cry  of  anguish  broken  from  those 
dear  lips,  it  must  have  pierced  the  stillness  of  the  night  when  the 
wind  was  low,  and  reached  him  on  his  beat.  Sometimes  when  the 
shrill  blast  shrieked  in  the  mountain  gorge  upon  the  opposite  shore, 
he  almost  fancied  the  sound  of  human  anguish  was  mixed  with  the 
Toice  of  the  wind.  It  was  a  sad  unsatisfactory  vigil ;  but  it  was 
better  to  be  there,  beneath  her  windows,  than  to  be  lying  sleepless 
miles  away,  beyond  reach  of  her  loudest  cry.  When  day  came,  and 
the  first  gray  threads  of  smoke  crept  up  from  the  Gothic  chimneys,  he 
went  to  the  chief  entrance,  rang  the  bell,  and  inquired  of  the  sleepy 
housemaid  who  answered  it  if  Lady  Paulyn  had  passed  a  quiet  night. 

'  Ask  the  head  nurse,'  he  said,  as  the  girl  stared  at  him  vaguely, 
'  and  then  come  back  and  tell  me  exactly  what  she  says,'  emphasis- 
ing his  request  with  a  donation. 

The  girl  departed  and  returned  quickly  enough. 

'  Much  the  same  as  usual,  sir,  Nurse  Jones  says,  and  would  you 
please  leave  your  name  ?' 

'  Give  that  to  Miss  Disney,'  he  said,  handing  the  girl  his  caid, 
on  which  he  had  written  the  date,  and  seven  a.m.  He  wanted 
Hilda  to  know  that  he  was  vigilant,  and  was  not  to  be  deterred  from 
watchfulness  by  any  fear  of  slander  or  of  Lord  Paulyn's  displeasore. 

This  done,  he  went  back  to  Dunallen,  went  back  to  the  early 
service  in  the  chapel,  and  to  another  day's  work  in  the  quiet  little 
parish  where  he  had  made  himself  beloved.  There  was  nothing 
more  for  him  to  do,  he  thought,  than  to  wait  till  the  arrival  of  the  fast 
train  from  the  South,  which  would  not  reach  the  station  at  Ellens- 
bridge  till  half-past  nine  o'clock  at  night,  even  if  it  were  punctual ; 
an  event  not  always  to  be  counted  as  a  certainty  on  a  Scotch  railway. 

He  found  two  telegrams  on  his  study-table  when  he  went  back 
to  the  manse  after  his  morning's  work.  The  first  from  Gertrude: 
*  I  leave  Hawleigh  at  nine  a.m.  to-day,  Thursday,  and  shall  leave 
London  for  Ellensbridge  by  the  limited  mail.'  The  second,  a  vague 
and  helpless  message  from  Mrs.  Chevenix,  entreating  for  detailed 
information,  and  pleading  indifierent  health  as  &  reason  for  not  com- 
ing to  Scotland,  if  such  a  journey  might  possibly  be  avoided.  Mrs. 
Chevenix  had  squandered  three-and-sixpence  worth  of  telegraphic 
communication  in  the  endeavour  to  represent  herself  ardently  de- 
sirous, of  Hying  to  her  beloved  niece's  sick-bed,  yet  unhappily  obliged 
to  remain  in  Eaton -place  South. 

Not  till  to-morrow  therefore  could  Elizabeth's  sad  eyes  be  glad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  a  familiar  face,  not  till  to-morrow  could  sisterly 
arms  enfold  that  poor  sufierer.  For  many  hours  to  come  Malcolm 
Forde  must  be  content  to  leave  her  to  the  tender  mercy  of  hired 
nurses  and  Hilda  Disney.  He  could  do  nothing  for  her  except  pray, 
and  all  bis  thoughts  in  this  \)il\,ei  V\me  ^e^x^  y^^j^w  for  her. 
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The  railway  to  EUensbridge  was  only  a  loop-line,  and  that  stem 
a^lierence  to  the  hours  set  down  in  time-tables  which  is  demanded 
l>y  sonthem  passengers  on  main  lines  was  here  unknown.  If  a  train 
<^a.ine  in  an  hour  or  so  after  time,  no  one  wondered.  Railway  offi- 
cials placidly  remarked  that  *  she  was  joost  a  wee  bittie  late  the  dee/ 
and  that  was  all.  Passengers  herded  meekly  together  on  the  narrow 
platform  and  gazed  up  and  down  the  line,  and  saw  other  trains  arrive 
and  depart — trains  that  seemed  to  have  no  place  in  the  time-table — 
or-  watched  the  leisurely  shunting  of  a  string  of  coal- trucks,  and 
made  no  murmur.  The  marvel  would  have  been  if  a  train  at  Ellens- 
bridge  had  ever  come  up  to  time. 

Mr.  Forde  paced  the  platform  with  infinite  impatience  when  the 
uour  had  gone  by  at  which  the  train  with  passengers  from  the  South 
should  have  arrived,  waiting  for  the  signal  that  should  announce 
p^ertrude  Luttrell's  coming.  There  was  nothing  doing  at  the  station 
JUst  at  this  time ;  even  the  string  of  empty  coal- trucks  stood  idle,  an 
^^emploiyed  engine  on  a  siding  puffed  and  snorted  lazily,  while  the 
stoker  off  duty  amused  himself  with  the  gymnastics  of  a  disreput- 
*l>le-looking  monkey.  The  day  was  wet  and  depressing ;  that  fine 
^^luight  rain,  which  to  the  impatient  tourist  appears  sometimes  to 
*>e  HiQ  normal  atmosphere  of  Scotland,  filled  the  air ;  the  kind  of  day  in 
^hich  cockney  travellers  in  the  Trosachs  stare  hopelessly  at  Benvenue, 
^^>omiiig  big  through  the  gray  mist,  and  think  they  might  almost  as 
^ell  be  looking  at  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  from  Blackfriars  Bridge. 

The  train  came  slowly  in  at  last,  serenely  unconscious  of  being 
^hree-quarters  of  an  hour  behind  time,  a  diminutive  train  of  two 
f^Hiages  and  an  engine,  and  out  of  one  of  the  carriages  Gertrude 
'^^ttrell  looked  with  a  pale  anxious  face,  a  face  which  sent  a  thrill 
^^  pain  through  the  heart  of  Malcolm  Forde,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
^hat  in  this  wan  and  faded  countenance  he  saw  a  Ukeness  of  that 
^teyed  beauty  he  had  looked  upon  a  little  while  ago. 

*  What  is  the  matter  with  my  sister  ?'  she  asked  nervously, 
^rectly  she  was  on  the  platform.  *  0  Mr.  Forde,  am  I  too  late  ? 
"■■^^ — '  She  stopped,  and  burst  into  tears.  He  led  her  into  the  little 
^aiting-room,  and  assured  her  there  was  no  immediate  danger. 

*  iniank  God  !'  she  cried,  with  a  strange  fervour.  *  0  Mr. 
.  orde,  it  seems  like  a  dream,  seeing  you  here  in  this  strange  place ; 
^^  Seems  like  a  dream  to  be  here  myself.  I  came  without  loss  of  an 
*^^Ur ;  I  couldn't  do  any  more  than  that,  could  I  ?  Elizabeth  has 
^ot  been  a  good  sister  to  me,  or  indeed  to  any  of  us.  Her  pros- 
I^Hty  has  made  very  little  difference  to  us ;  we  went  on  Uving  our 
^Id  dull  life  just  the  same  after  her  marriage,  and  she  did  hardly 
^^ything  to  brighten  it.  Even  long  ago,  before  you  came  to  Haw- 
^^gh,  she  was  always  cold  and  unloving  towards  me,  sneered  at  my 
^^^iJOible  efforts  to  do  right,  Bet  herself  up  againal  m^  Sxi  \Xi^  ^Vx^ti^ia. 
^^  her  beantf. ' 
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*  It  is  hardly  a  time  for  complaints  of  this  kind/  said  Mr.  Forde, 
with  grave  displeasure.     '  Your  sister  is  in  great  trouble.' 

'  Have  I  not  come?  Am  I  not  here  to  be  with  her  ?  0,  why  are 
you  always  so  hard  upon  me,  Mr.  Forde  ?  Just  the  same  after  all 
these  years.  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  her.  It  is  not 
my  fault  if  her  married  life  is  unhappy.' 

'  Do  not  let  us  waste  time  in  purposeless  talk.  I  have  a  car- 
riage ready  to  take  you  to  your  sister's  house.  I  will  tell  you  every* 
thing  on  the  way.' 

In  the  carriage  he  told  her  the  real  nature  of  her  sister's  illness^ 
the  ruin  that  had  befallen  that  bright  reckless  mind ;  told  her  hi 
hope  of  speedy  cure  in  a  case  where  there  was  no  hereditary  taint^ 
no  shattered  constitution,  only  the  fever  and  confusion  of  a  mind  ilL 
at  ease,  a  soul  seeking  peace  where  there  was  no  peace.     He  tolcK. 
her  of  his  confidence  in  the  happy  influence  of  a  familiar  presence^ 
of  old  associations,  sisterly  affection. 

Gertrude  was  inexpressibly  shocked;  a  curious  stiUness  crept  ovexr 
her ;  she  left  off  making  vague  attempts  to  explain  her  own  conduct 
in  relation  to  her  sister,  which  had  never  been  called  into  question 
by  Mr.  Forde ;  ceased  to  make  little  sidelong  attacks  upon  Eliza- 
beth ;  but  became  mute,  with  the  aspect  of  one  upon  whom  a  heavy 
blow  has  fallen.  Only  when  they  were  near  Slogh-na-Dyack  did  she 
speak. 

'  Can  you  say  with  confidence  that  you  believe  she  will  recover  ?*' 
she  asked ;   *  that  you  do  not  think  she  will  be — mad — all  her  life  ?^ 

*  I  can  say  nothing  of  the  kind,'  he  answered  sadly.  *  I  can  only 
say  that  I  try  to  put  my  trust  in  God  throughout  this  trial,  as  in  others 
that  have  gone  before  it.     But  this  seems  harder  than  the  rest.' 

They  were  at  Slogh-na-Dyack  by  this  time;  but  here  bitter  disap- 
pointment, a  disappointment  near  akin  to  despair,  awaited  them,  ioT 
upon  Gertrude  announcing  herself  as  Lady  Paulyn's  sister,  and  re- 
questing to  be  taken  straight  to  the  invalid's  apartments,  a  vacant- 
looking  flat-faced  footman  informed  her  that  her  ladyship  had  lefl^ 
Slogh-na-Dyack  for  the  South  just  four-and-twenty  hours  ago. 

'What!*  cried  Mr.  Forde,  who  was  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  while  Gertrude  stood  a  little  way  within,  staring  help' 
lessly  at  the  blank  face  of  the  footman.  -  '  Do  you  mean  to  tell  m^ 
that  Lady  Paulyn  was  allowed  to  travel  in  her  state  of  health  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir.  The  London  doctor  and  one  of  the  nurses  went  with  her .  * 

*  They  went  with  her,  but  where  ?' 

'  To  London,  I  believe,  sir.  As  far  as  I  could  make  out  bo& 
what  was  said.' 

'  Where  is  Miss  Disney  ?     Let  me  see  Miss  Disney.' 

'  Miss  Disney  have  left  also,  sir.* 

'  Then  let  me  see  some  one  who  can  tell  me  what  all  this  means* 
TMb  lady  is  your  mistress's  sister,  who  has  travelled  five  hundred 
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miles  to  see  her,  only  to  be  told  that  she  is  gone^  no  one  knows  where. 
Is  there  any  one  else  in  the  hoase  who  can  explain  this  business  ?* 
The  footman  shook  his  head  despondently. 
'  There's  Colter  the  bntler/  he  said;  '  he  might  know  something, 
and  there's  my  lady's  own  maid.' 

'  Let  me  see  her/  exclaimed  Mr.  Forde;  whereupon  the  footman, 
always  with  a  despondent  air,  ushered  them  into  the  library,  a  dark- 
some but  splendid  apartment,  which  the  Glasgow  manufacturer  had 
furnished  with  antique  carved  shelves  for  books  that  had  never  been 
supplied,  a  room  in  which  literature  was  represented  by  a  waste-paper 
basket,  a  what-not  crammed  with  stale  newspapers,  a  Ruffes  Guid^, 
J^ost  and  Paddock,  and  three  or  four  numbers  of  Baily's  Magazine. 
Here  Malcolm  Forde  paced  to  and  fro,  his  soul  shaken  to  its 
lowest  deep,  while  Gertrude  sat  in  a  huge  arm-chair  and  cried  feebly. 
WTiat  had  they  done  with  Elizabeth  ?   What  sinister  motive  had  they 
in  this  sudden  flight  ?  What  had  they  done  with  the  helpless  creature 
who  had  come  to  him  for  refuge,  casting  herself  upon  his  pity,  entreat- 
ing vrith  heart-piercing  accents  for  shelter  and  protection  ?    And  he 
liad  refused  to  shelter  her.   The  fear  of  injuring  her  in  the  sight  of  the 
world,  or  of  widening  the  breach  between  her  and  her  husband,  had 
Ijcen  stronger  with  him  than  love  and  pity ;  the  anxious  desire  to  do  his 
cluty  had  triumphed  over  the  voice  of  his  heart,  which  had  said, '  Claim 
a  brother's  right  to  protect  her  in  her  affliction,  and  defy  the  world.' 
He  had  done  that  which  he  had  deemed  the  only  thing  possible 
for  him  to  do.    He  had  summoned  her  nearest  of  kin,  the  sister  who 
Lad  a  right  to  be  by  her  side  at  such  a  time,  even  in  defiance  of  a 
husband.     He  had  done  this,  and  behold !  it  was  as  if  he  had  done 
nothing  for  her.     Where  had   they  taken  her — -on  what  dismal 
journey  had  she  gone — with  a  nurse  and  a  doctor  ?    His  heart  sank 
as  he  brooded  upon  that  question.    There  was  only  one  answer  that 
presented  itself — an  answer  that  was  horrible  to  think  of. 

The  door  was  opened  after  some  delay  by  Mr.  Colter,  the  butler, 
who  had  been  enjoying  the  morning  in  a  dressing-gown-and-slipper 
condition,  loitering  over  a  late  breakfast  and  making  the  most  of  the 
family's  absence,  and  had  just  made  a  hasty  toilet  in  order  to  come 
to  the  front  and  see  what  was  meant  by  Miss  Luttrell's  unlooked- 
for  appearance  on  the  scene.  Behind  him  came  a  young  woman 
with  a  nervous  air,  and  eyeUds  that  were  reddened  with  weeping. 

*  This  young  person  is  Lady  Paulyn's  maid,  Sarah  Todd,'  said 
the  butler  blandly.  *  I  have  sent  for  her  to  see  you,  sir,  as  I  was 
informed  you  had  expressed  a  wish  to  that  efieck.  But  there  is  no 
information  she  can  give  you  about  my  lady  as  I  don't  know  as  well 
as  her.  I'm  sorry  you  should  have  made  such  a  long  journey  ion 
nothink,  ma'am,'  he  added,  turning  to  Miss  Luttrell,  '  but  if  you'd 
wrote,  or  telegraphed,  the  trouble  might  have  been  avided.' 

'  I  want  to  know  all  about  this  business,  sir,'  said  Malcolm 
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S'orde  with  bis  sternest  air.   '  At  whose  bidding  and  in  whose  ciiatody 
*  "was  Lady  Panlyn  removed  from  this  house  ?' 

'  By  the  border  of  her  medical  adviser,  sir,  and  under  his  pro- 
tection, with  a  nurse  halso  in  attendance  upon  her.' 

I"  Indeed !     Then  Lord  Panlyu  was  not  with  his  wife  ?' 
'  No,  sir.     My  lord  is  in  Invemeasbire.' 
'  What !   Then  it  was  in  his  absence  Lady  Pauljn  was  removed  ?' 
'  Certingly,  sir — which  the  removal  of  her  ladyship  had  been 
tranged  before  his  lordship  left  this  house.     It  was  his  lordship's 
iah  to  be  away  at  the  time — with  a  natnral  delickiey  of  feeling.' 
'  Where  baa  Lady  Paulyn  been  taken  ?  To  her  liouse  in  Park-lane?* 
'  No,  sir,' 
Here  Sarah  Todd,  the  maid,  dissolved  into  tears;  at  which  the 
atlor  stared  sternly  at  her,  informing  her  that  the  lady  and  gentle- 
uian  wanted  none  of  ber  snivelling. 

■  Pray  do  not  scold  bcr,'  said  Mr.  Forde.  '  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  she  can  feel  for  ber  mistress.  And  now  perhaps  yon  will  be 
good  enough  to  tell  me  where  Lady  Paiilju  has  been  taken— if  not 
to  her  town  house  ?' 

'  That,  sir,  is  a  question  wliicb  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
ianswer.' 

'  Yon  need  not  stand  upon  punctilio.  You  can  waive  the  natural 
delicacy  of  mind  which  you  no  doubt  share  with  your  master.  I  can 
gnesB  the  worst  you  can  tell  me.  Lady  Paulyn  has  been  taken  to 
a  private  madhouse. ' 

'  I  believe,  sir,  it  is  aomethink  in  the  way  of  an  asylum.  Stiickly 
private,  of  course,  and  every  thirdi  upon  the  footing  of  a  gentleman's 
'onse,'  replied  the  butler  softening,  with  a  view  to  a  possible  dona- 
tion, slipped  unobtrusively  into  his  palm  presently,  when  he  was 
escorting  these  visitors  back  to  their  carriage. 

'  Can  you  give  me  the  exact  address  of  the  bouse  ?' 
'  No,  sir.     Everytbink  was  kep  extraordinary  close.     I  heard 
it  was  somewheres  near  London,    Even  the  nurse  didn't  know  where 
she  was  gone.' 

t'  One  of  the  nurses  went  with  Lady  Paulyn,  yon  say  ?     Which 
a  she — tb6  tall  woman  ?' 
'  Yes,  sir.' 
'  And  what  became  of  the  other  ?' 
'  She  left  by  the  same  train,  sir,  to  go  back  to  bor  own  home.' 
'  Do  you  know  her  address?' 
'  No,  air.' 
'  Nor  you  ?'  turning  to  the  maid. 
'No,  sir.     But  she  came  from  an  institution  somewhere  near 
I  Strand.      Yon  might  hear  of  her  perhaps  there.' 
'  AVill  you  oblige  me  by  writing  down  the  names  of  both  norses 
on  E  slip  of  paper  ?'  said  Mr.  Fordo. 
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There  were  an  inkstand  and  portfolio  on  the  table,  and  the  girl  sat 
down  immediately  and  wrote  the  two  names  in  a  neat  schoolgirl  hand. 
' ''  Mrs.  Barber/'  that's  the  tall  nnrse  who  went  with  Lady 
Paulyn,  sir.     "  Mrs.  Garbage/'  that's  the  one  who  went  home.' 

'  Thanks.  I  must  try  to  find  Mrs.  Garbage.  And  now  tell 
this  lady  all  you  can.  I'll  leave  you  with  her  for  a  few  minutes 
^while  I  talk  to  Mr.  Colter  in  the  haU.  Tell  her  how  Lady  Pauljn 
^was  when  she  left  this  place.' 

The  girl  shook  her  head  sorrowfully.  *  There's  very  little  I  can 
lell,  sir,  thoagh  I  loved  my  lady  dearly,  for  she  was  always  a  dear 
good  mistress  to  me.  A  little  hasty  sometimes,  but  0,  so  generous 
and  kind.  But  from  the  time  she  began  to  be  so  ill  they  wouldn't  let 
ue  go  near  her,  though  I  know  she  used  to  ask  for  me,  for  I*ve  stood 
outside  her  door  sometimes  for  half-an-hour  at  a  time  and  listened 
«nd  heard  her  call  me,  and  then  cry  so  pitifully,  *'  Let  me  have  some 
one  with  me  that  I  know — for  God's  sake  send  me  some  one  I  know !" ' 
The  girl  remained  with  Miss  LuttreU,  while  Mr.  Forde  and  the 
Iniiler  went  out  into  the  hall  and  waited  for  them.  But  there  was 
little  more  to  be  extracted  either  from  man  or  maid. 

They  only  knew  that  after  the  fever  Lady  Paulyn  had  gone  out 
of  her  mind.  She  had  suffered  an  attack  of  the  same  kind  after  her 
Imby's  death — only  not  so  severe  an  attack.  The  doctors  had  come 
l>ackwards  and  forwards,  and  it  had  ended  by  her  ladyship  being 
x^moved  under  the  care  of  one  of  them — whose  very  name  the  butler 
Iiad  never  heard. 

'  Everythink  was  kep  so  close,'  he  repeated ;  '  and  it  would  have 
l>een  as  much  as  our  places  were  worth  to  show  any  curossity.' 

Thus,  after  a  little  while,  they  left  Slogh-na-Dyack  in  darkest 
ignorance,  and  Mr.  Forde  took  Miss  Luttrell  to  the  manse,  to  give  her 
jest  and  refreshment  before  their  next  move,  which  must  be  to  London. 
The  woman  he  loved  better  than  all  things  else  in  this  lower 
world  was  hidden  away  from  him  in  a  madhouse.  Hard  trial  of  his 
ikith,  who  had  made  duty  his  rule  of  life.  If  he  had  followed  the 
dictates  of  his  heart  that  night,  he  might  have  found  her  some  safe 
refoge — might  have  saved  her  from  this  living  grave.  With  a  bitter 
pang  he  recalled  that  last  contemptuous  look  which  she  had  flung 
him  when  she  accused  him  of  cowardice. 

Chapter  Xn. 

*  That  WA8  my  true  loYe*8  voice.  Where  is  he  ?  I  heard  him  call.  I  am  free  I 
Kobody  shall  hinder  me.  I  will  fly  to  his  neck,  and  lie  on  his  bosom.  He  called 
Margaret  1  He  stood  upon  the  threshold.  In  the  midst — through  the  howling  and 
chatteriog  of  haU— through  the  grim,  devilish  soofiSng — I  knew  the  sweet,  the  loving 
tonaitfain.* 

A  8PAOIOT78  old-fashioned  mansion  north  of  London,  among  the 
graen  byroads  between  Bamet  and  Watford;  a  noble  old  ho^iA^^  t^^ 
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brick,  of  the  Anne  period,  with  centre  and  wings  making  three  sides 
of  a  quadrangle ;  a  stately  old  house,  lying  remote  from  the  high- 
road, and  surrounded  by  pleasure-grounds  and  park — the  latter  some- 
what flat  and  dreary,  but  on  a  high  level,  with  glimpses  of  a  fine  land- 
scape here  and  there  through  a  break  in  the  wood.  The  house  had 
belonged  to  a  law-lord  of  the  Augustan  age  of  good  Queen  Anne,  a 
once  famous  law-lord,  whose  portrait  in  wig  and  state-robes  looked 
down  from  the  panelled  walls,  and  with  divers  other  effigies  of  his 
wife  and  children  went  among  the  fixtures  of  the  house,  and  was 
flung  into  the  bargain  on  very  easy  terms,  among  crystal  chandeliers, 
antique  fenders  and  fire-irons,  shutter-bells,  and  other  conveniences  or 
a  bygone  age.  From  the  law-lord  the  mansion  had  descended  to  a. 
wholesale  grocer  of  the  Sir-Baalam  type,  who  thought  '  two  pud- 
dings* luxuries,  and  rolled  ponderously  to  Mincing-lane  every  da; 
in  his  glass  coach.  Then  came  an  Anglo- Indian  colonel,  enriche 
by  the  plunder  of  silver-gated  cities  and  Brahminical  temples,  whc 
held  high  -jinks  in  the  old  house,  and  ended  by  throwing  himse! 
from  an  upper  window  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens.     This  hel 


to  give  the  house  a  bad  name,  and  together  with  its  curiously  iso 
lated  position,  remote  from  all  modes  of  conveyance — an  extremi»  j«® 

inconvenience  in  an  age  when  everybody  requires  to  be  conveyed 

tended  to  depress  its  market  value,  whereupon  it  was  bought  a  dea^-^ 
bargain  by  a  speculative  solicitor,  who  tried  to  let  it  for  some  year-^^"^ 
without  success,  during  which  period  the  inhabitants  of  Hetheridge, :  * 
little  village  half  a  mile  distant,  were  confirmed  in  their  conviction  tha^^^* 
Hetheridge  Hall,  the  mansion  in  question,  was  the  favourite  resort  '^ — "^^ 

*  Hag8,  ghosts,  and  sprites 
That  haunt  the  nights.* 

In  due  time,  however,  the  place  came  under  the  notice  of 
Cameron,  who,  as  his  patients  increased  in  number,  required  a  large 
mansion  than  that  in  which  his  father  had  be^^  business,  and  wh( 
finding  in  Hetheridge  and  its  hall  a  situation  and  an  abode  at  onc^  "^^ 
eligible  and  inexpensive,  made  haste  to  secure  house  and  ground  -^ 
on  a  long  lease,  getting  the  portraits  of  the  law-lord  and  his  ohve^^^ 
branches  flung  in  for  an  old  song,  as  well  as  grounds  furnished  wil 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  fir  tribe  in  the  county  of  Hert^ 

So  the  noble  music-room,  where  the  bewigged  and  bepowdere^^" 
family  of  the  law-lord  smirked  and  simpered  on  the  panelled  walli 
and  where  the  law-lord  himself  had  entertained  the  elite  of  the  coun. 
try-side  with  stately  old-fashioned  hospitality,  was  now  given  up  U^^^ 
the  weekly  junkettings  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  more  or  less  disor' 
dered  intellect ;  ladies  upon  whose  head-gear,  and  gentlemen  upoi 
whose  collars  and  cravats,  eccentricity  had  set  its  seal.  Here  once 
week  throughout  the  slow  long  winter  the  doctor's  patients  prancei 
and  capered  through  First  Sets  and  Lancers  and  Caledonians;  whil-- 
the  younger  and  more  fashioiiable  among  them  even  essayed  roun^*  ^ 
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dances.  Here,  in  fall  view  of  those  stately  effigies  of  the  patch-and- 
powder  period,  mild  refreshment  in  the  way  of  white-wine  negas  and 
raspberry-jam  tarts  was  dispensed  between  nine  o'clock  and  ten  ; 
when  the  jnnketters  dispersed  more  or  less  unwillingly  to  their 
seyeral  chambers,  nnder  close  guard  of  nurses  and  keepers,  who 
droTe  them  along  passages  and  up  staircases  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

The  traveller,  lingering  a  few  moments  by  the  park  fence  to  look 
down  the  long  straight  avenue  at  the  grim  red  fa9ade  of  Hetheridge 
Hall,  was  apt,  knowing  the  story  of  the  place,  to  fancy  dire  scenes  of 
"OTTor  within  those  solid  old  walls :  secret  dungeon  chambers  under- 
Si'ound,  in  which  wretched  creatures,  forgotten  by  all  the  world  ex- 
<^pt  one  brutal  guardian,  languished  in  sempiternal  darkness,  chained 
^  a  damp  black  wall,  against  which  the  slimy  rats  pushed  noise- 
lessly to  fight  for  the  madman's  scanty  meal;  dreary  windowless 
^'ooms  in  the  heart  of  the  house,  approached  by  secret  passages 
known  of  but  by  a  few,  where  pale  white-haired  women  pined  in  a 
*ife-long  silence.    But  there  were  neither  rohora  nor  piombi  in  Dr. 
Cameron's  prosperous  and  comfortable  establishment ;  and  the  only 
l^orrors  within  that  melancholy  mansion  were  the  gloomy  thoughts 
Of  those  among  its  occupants  who  were  not  quite  mad  enough  to  be 
Unconscious  of  their  state ;  or  the  black  despair  of  those  in  whom 
badness  was  a  thing  of  violence  and  terror,  a  ceaseless  fever  of  the 
l>rain,  like  a  caldron  for  ever  at  boiling-point,  full  of  fancies  grim 
^nd  loathsome  as  the  constituents  of  a  witch's  hell-broth. 

Happily  for  the  doctor  there  was  a  good  deal  of  comfortable  easy- 
going lunacy  in  his  establishment :  patients  who  liked  their  dinner, 
and  kept  up  their  spirits  by  quarrelling  with  each  other  and  reviling 
their  nurses.  Some  of  these  custodians  were  amiable  young  women 
enough,  and  really  kind  to  their  charges;  but  there  was  another 
class  of  attendants  who,  finding  life  in  an  asylum  rather  a  dull  busi- 
ness, took  it  out  of  the  patients,  and  acquired  a  diabolical  skill  in 
the  administration  of  sly  pinches  and  invisible  squeezes  in  pubUc ; 
while  in  private  their  mode  of  remonstrance  with  a  refractory  or 
fretfril  patient  took  the  more  open  form  of  bangs  and  kicks.  Any 
braises  or  abrasions  resulting  from  this  rough-and-ready  style  of 
argument  were  easily  accounted  for  as  having  been  self-inflicted  by 
the  patient,  *  poor  thing.' 

The  doctor  was  a  man  of  considerable  benevolence,  who  conducted 
his  house  on  a  liberal  scale,  gave  his  patients  airy  rooms,  ample  ser- 
vice, and  good  living ;  and  only  failed  to  secure  them  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  ill-usage  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  not  ubiquitous. 
He  did  not  live  at  Hetheridge,  but  drove  down  from  the  West-end 
once  or  twice  a  week  in  his  brougham,  saw  a  few  particular  cases, 
smiled  his  soothing  smile  upon  the  victims  of  mental  delusion,  dex- 
terously fenced  those  strange  direct  questions  which  madness  is  apt 
to  put  to  its  guardian,  walked  through  the  public  rooms,  made  a  good 
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many  inquiries,  looked  about  him  in  a  general  waj,  took  a  ctiop  and  %, 
glass  or  two  of  dry  sherry  with  his  sobordinate — the  medical  super— 
inteudcot  at  Hetheridgo — and  then  went  back  to  his  tnetropohta 
practice,  which  was  a  large  one. 

In  this  strange  abode  EUzalwth  awoke  one  morning  from  a  In 
troubled  dream  of  swift  journeying  through  the  laud,  bound  lite  i 
captive  in  a  corner  of  the  railway  carriage;  for  bad  she  not  resistiT 
this  transit,  opposing  her  sudden  removal  from  Slogh-na-Dyack  m 
what  little  force  she  bad?  whereby  the  pb}'siciaD,  kiudly  as  hiss 
ture  was,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  exercise  his  authority  with  t 
certain  severity  of  aspect,  and  to  treat  Lady  Paulyn  as  a  nsDgh^ 
child  requiring  nurserj'  disciiiUne. 

Darker  than  the  darkest  dream  that  ever  visited  the  conuh  ol 
fever  was  that  rapid  journey  from  north  to  south.  The  awiftneas  of ■ 
the  tranait  was  in  itself  an  agony  to  that  enfeebled  brain  ;  the  pei*  1 
petual  monotonous  thump  of  the  engine,  like  the  throbbing  of  eotu  J 
giant  heart  beating  itself  to  death ;  the  ceaseless  shifting  of  llul 
landscape — moor  and  mountain,  valley  and  wood  flitting  past  behii 
the  blinding  rain,  like  shadows  moving  in  a  phantom  world;  ifll 
these  things  were  torment  to  that  distracted  mind.  No  warning  I 
of  the  intended  journey  had  been  given  to  the  patient,  no  hint  I 
of  impending  change  in  her  mode  of  life ;  for  doctors  and  D 
alike  concurred  in  treating  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  sick  cbild< 
From  the  hour  in  which  hallucination  set  in,  this  infantine  treat- 
ment had  been  religiously  observed.  The  possibility  of  a  bright  iH" 
tellect  struggling  in  an  agony  of  perplexed  thought  behind  the  dim 
clouds  that  obscured  it  was  utterly  ignored.  Because  the  patict* 
thought  wrongly  upon  some  points,  she  was  set  down  at  once  ** 
incapable  of  reasonable  thought  upon  any  point. '  Left  in  the  cUsi*'^ 
blanknesa  of  isolation — no  friendly  word  whisiwred  in  her  eor,  ^^ 
tidings  of  the  outer  world  permitted  to  dispnte  the  dominion  ",  \~i 
wild  imaginings — her  weakened  brain  bad  been  wearied  by  perpct'  *^^  W 
wonder  at  her  own  state,  and  why  she  was  thus  cut  off  from  all  C9^^  ■ 
munion  with  her  kind.  __,    I 

On  the  moniing  of  the  journey  she  had  been  dressed  like  a  ch..^-^^^^  1 
who  is  token  for  an  airing,  her  travelling  dress  hustled  upon  l^^^  ' 
by  the  nurse's  impatient  hands,  dragged  down  the  stairs  against  1^^^  ^ 
will — protesting  vehemently,  in  wildest  despair,  as  if  moved  by  soi^      - 
prophetic  sense  of  impending  doom.    Then  came  a  dream -like  «path,  ^^^' 
in  which  thought  was  not,  only  the  aciite  agony  of  shattered  nerve^*-"^ -» 

For  some  time  after  her  arrival  at  Uetheridge  Park  Lady  Paulyi^^'u- 
was  pronounced  imfit  for  the  social  circle,  as  there  represented  1^  j 
a  small  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  various  habits  aif  ~^'.g, 
opinions,  whom  the  world,  as  represented  by  doctors  and  commit  "^rf 
sioners  of  lunacy,  had  agreed  in  pronouncing  of  unsound  mind.  The;^  '  ' 
were  not  on  the  whole  widely  different  from  other  ladies  and  gec*^ 
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tiemen,  nor  did  their  lanacy  exhibit  those  salient  points  which  afford 
material  for  the  pen  of  a  Warren  or  a  Gilbert;  in  fact,  they  did  little 
to  distingaiah  themselves  from  the  vulgar  herd  of  the  sane. 

They  were  a  shade  more  disagreeable  than  the  outside  world,  or 
exhibited  their  various  ill-tempers  more  freely;  grumbled  a  great 
deal  upon  every  possible  subject,  and  each  pursued  his  or  her  Ikie  of 
thought  without  reference  to  external  circumstances,  with  a  harmless 
egotism  not  uncommon  even  in  the  outer  world. 

But  to  these  specimens  of  the  later  stage  of  Dr.  Cameron's 
process,  which  were  in  a  manner  the  bedded-out  plants  of  his  col- 
lection, removed  from  the  forcing-house  or  the  hotbed  of  solitary  con- 
finement into  the  open,  Lady  Paulyn  was  not  yet  considered  fit  to 
be  iiiti:oduced.     Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cameron  and 
the  house  surgeon,  who  took  their  opinions  from  the  nurses.    Their 
own  visits  to  Lady  Paulyn's  rooms  only  showed  them  a  motionless 
figure  in  an  arm-chair,  with  pale  dejected  face,  and  loosened  hair 
tossed  back  from  a  weary-looking  brow ;  a  haggard  face,  and  wild 
tearless  eyes  which  gazed  at  them  wonderingly  out  of  a  dream-world. 
The  system  in  this  case  was  naturally  the  system  usual  in  all 
other  cases ;  what  physician  could  chop  and  change  his  treatment 
to  suit  the  idiosyncrasies  of  every  new  patient  ?     The  same  soothing 
smile  which  Dr.  Cameron,  like  the  sun  which  shines  alike  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  shed  upon  a  crazy  stockbroker  whose  mental 
balance  had  tottered  in  unison  with  his  balance  at  his  banker's,  under 
the  cumulative  burden  of  contango,  he  shed  also  upon  Lady  Paulyn. 
The  gentle  gesture  with  which  he  smoothed  the  roughened  locks  of 
the  wealthy  grocer's  wife,  who  had  succumbed  to  a  too  devoted  atten- 
tion to  the  wine-and-spirit  department  of  her  husband's  business, 
was  the  same  touch,  half  patronising,  half  caressing,  which  he  laid 
like  a  good  man's  blessing  upon  Elizabeth's  fevered  forehead.     He 
had  even  a  little  sympathetic  murmur,  a  faint  humming,  as  of  a  be- 
nevolent bee,  which  he  bestowed  alike  upon  all  first-class  patients. 
He  perhaps  hummed  a  trifle  less  for  the  second-class  boarders,  but 
even  for  them  he  had  kindly  pitying  smiles,  but  always  as  of  a 
superior  order  of  being,  whose  brain  had  been  constructed  upon  quite 
another  model,  and  was  altogether  a  different  kind  of  machine,  not 
by  any  possibility  to  be  disorganised. 

Dr.  Cameron,  devoting  five  minutes  twice  a  week  or  so  to  this 
very  interesting  case,  was  greeted  by  the  patient  only  with  a  despair- 
ing silence  and  mute  wondering  looks  from  troubled  eyes, — wonder  at 
this  period  predominating  over  every  other  sensation — wonder  why 
flhe  was  in  that  place ;  why  he,  Malcolm,  had  so  utterly  deserted 
her ;  why  all  her  surroundings  had  undergone  a  change  so  sudden 
and  complete  that  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  was  an  infiBmt  newly 
bom  into  a  new  world — wonder  which  was  mute,  for  when  she  tried 
to  speak  strange  words  came,  and  the  power  of  language  seemed  to 
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have  left  her,  except  in  spasmodic  oatborsts  of  complaint,  complain 
addressed  to  the  bare  walls  or  to  her  adamantine  norses.  Dr.  Game 
ron  seeing  her  in  this  state,  and  being  duly  informed  by  loqaacioix 
nurses  that  Lady  Paulyn  was  violent  and  hysterical,  began  to  thin! 
the  chances  of  speedy  core  more  than  donbtfdl.  The  patient  talked 
to  herself  a  great  deal,  her  nurses  told  him,  and  obstinately  refused 
to  sleep,  in  which  peculiar  temper  she  was  the  worst  subject  they 
had  ever  had  to  deal  with. 

'  We  don't  get  a  wink  of  sleep  for  hours  at  a  stretch,'  complained 
Nurse  Barber,  of  the  grenadier  aspect.  ^  Talking  to  herself  all  nigbt 
long,  drumming  with  her  fingers  on  the  wall,  and  that  restless !  Tun 
and  turn  and  toss  and  toss  from  side  to  side,  and  sigh  and  moan 
in  a  way  that  goes  to  your  very  marrow  !  I  think  for  troublesome- 
ness  she's  about  the  worst  patient  I  ever  laid  eyes  on.' 

'  Does  she  ever  speak  of  her  husband  now  ?'  asked  the  doctor, 
inquiring  for  some  token  of  awakening  memory. 

'  Lord  bless  you,  no,  sir ;  and  if  we  say  anything  about  him, 
stands  us  out,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  that  there's  no  such  persoiii 
and  that  she  never  was  married.    Once  when  I  mentioned  his  name, 
thinkin'  as  that  might  bring  her  to  reason,  she  looked  at  me  with 
her  foolish  smile,  twisting  and  untwisting  her  hair  round  her  fingers 
all  the  time,  and  said  **  Poor  Lord  Paulyn !  Yes,  he  was  in  love  with 
me  once,  poor  fellow  !    But  that's  all  over.    I  was  true  to  Malcolm." 
As  to  the  way  she  carries  on  about  that  Malcolm,  it's  downright  wicked.' 
So  Dr.  Cameron  looked  kindly  at  the  troublesome  patient,  hum- 
med and  ha'd  a  little  in  his  mild  way,  which  meant  that  he  could 
make  nothing  of  her,  murmured  something  professional  to  himself 
about  cerebral  disturbance,  like  a  clock  which  strikes  in  an  emptj 
room  from  the  mere  habit  of  striking,  and  departed,  knowing  just 
as  much  about  that  curious  mystery  the  human  mind  in  this  case 
as  he  knew  in  the  case  of  the  drunken  grocer's- wife,  or  the  demented 
stockjobber,  prescribing  almost  exactly  the  same  treatment,  with  » 
little  difierence  as  to  diet  perhaps,  since  this  was  a  more  delicate 
organisation — Roussillon  instead  of  bottled  stout,  the  breast  of  • 
chicken  instead  of  a  rumpsteak — departed,  and  left  Elizabeth  in  tb£ 
utter  darkness  of  a  lonely  room  and  in  the  power  of  the  nurses  shfi 
abhorred. 

The  lottery  of  nurses  is  not  unlike  that  lottery  to  which  somi 
atrabilious  misogynist  has  compared  marriage.  It  is  like  dippiBi 
for  a  single  eel  in  a  bag  of  snakes.  Elizabeth's  first  draw  had  re 
suited  in  snakes.  Her  two  nurses  were  first  the  grenadier  womaB 
with  the  muscles  of  a  gladiator,  not  a  badly-disposed  person  perhaps 
could  one  have  arrived  at  the  motive  principle  of  her  nature,  bo 
using  her  enormous  strength  half  unconscioudy,  and  having  a  fixei 
opinion  that  physical  force  was  the  only  treatment  for  a  mind  askew 
secondly,  a  vain  pretty  girl,  who  enjoyed  a  flirtation  with  a  keep6 
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n^JBRHS^Uii^  Innatia  on  the  high-road  to  recovery  better  than  the 
solitade  of  the  patient's  chamber,  who  had  adopted  the  position  of 
■nkdhoase  nnrse  because  it  paid  better  than  pleasanter  modes  of  in- 
dostry,  and  who  wreaked  her  disgust  for  her  calling  npon  the  sub- 
ject of  her  care.  She  was  morally  worse  than  the  grenadier,  heart- 
len  and  shallow  b^ond  all  measure,  and  maliciously  gratified  at 
faaving  a  lady  at  her  mercy. 

Thns  followed  the  long  days  and  the  longer  nights ;  nights  for 
e  greater  part  attetly  without  sleep,  long  watches  in  the  dim  light 
tlie  night-lamp,  watches  through  which  all  the  imps  and  demons 
DfiDftdness  held  their  horrid  Sabbath  in  that  one  aoresting  brain ; 
iS^ta  in  which  the  patient's  mind  was  like  a  rndderless  ship  driTen 
BtOBsands  of  miles  out  of  her  course,  or  like  a  star  that  has  been 
from  its  natural  station  in  heaven  to  reel  tern  pest -driven 
Qmnigb  in&iits  space.  Who  dare  follow  the  thoughts  of  that  dia- 
faaeted  brain,  the  inextricable  tangle  of  waking  dreams  and  shreds 
of  memory,  going  back  to  childhood's  cloudiest  recollections  of  a 
waAi  that  seemed  sweeter  than  the  world  known  in  later  years  ? 
Kor  were  those  silent  nights  voiceless  for  her.  Voices  that  she 
lored  Bpoke  to  her  &om  the  corridor  outside  her  door,  only  divided 
front  her  by  thiit  fatal  locked  door.  Sometimes  it  was  her  mother's 
oratle  half' plaintive  tone,  as  of  one  who  had  always  found  life  a 
'  ig  to  grumlile  at ;  sometimes  her  baby's  tiny  voice  calling  with 
Bret  broken  word,  tbe  tender  cry  she  had  been  so  prond  to  hear ; 
timea  hei  father's  genial  tones ;  for  in  this  long  dream  of 
less  death  was  not.  But  oftenest  of  all  came  the  voice  of  Mnl- 
Fordc.  He  was  always  near  her,  shielding  and  consoling  her. 
Hera  were  nights  when  he  would  not  speak,  but  she  was  not  the 
Imb  convinced  of  his  presence.  She  knelt  by  that  cruel  door  in  the 
ilead  of  the  night — while  the  nurses,  stretched  grimly  on  th'eir 
tnickle-beds,  kept  guard  over  het  as  they  slept — and  laid  her  head 
^■iiut  tiie  panel,  and  felt  that  her  loved  ones  were  near  her,  felt  as 
if  their  very  breath  shed  a  gentle  warmth  through  the  magnetic 
vood,  ftnd  melted  the  ice  at  her  heavy  heart.  She  was  aa  certain 
of  their  vicinity  as  she  had  ever  been  of  any  fact  in  her  life.  She 
never  doubted,  never  questioned  how  they  had  come  there,  wondered 
at  nothing  except  why  she  was  separated  irom  them,  and  this  scver- 
anee  she  came  1^  and  by  to  ascribe  to  the  settled  enmity  of  her  iinrses. 
"With  the  gray  light  of  morning  that  dream  would  vanish,  and 
^re  place  to  anoliier  fancy,  or  sometimes  to  a  period  of  dull  apathy, 
an  absolute  blank,  in  which  perhaps  the  brain  rested  after  its  nightly 
Ibw.  She  was  quiet  enough  in  the  day,  the  nurses  admitted  to 
oaeh  other,  whereby  they  contrived  to  steal  various  hours  for  their 
own  amusements,  gossip  or  flirtation  as  the  case  might  be,  while 
the  patient  sat  alone  and  stared  at  the  fire,  whose  dangerous  pro- 
pertieB  were  guarded  by  a  large  wire  acreeq.     Against  this  screen 
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Elizabeth  leant,  and  looked  iuto  the  fire,  which  seemed  the  i 
fijinpathetic  thlug  in  her  narrow  world,  aud  Btruck  wild  chords  on 
the  wires  of  the  gnard,  and  imagined  the  mneic  that  should  have 
«iiswGred  to  her  touch,  and  even  played  some  simple  melody  of  days 

a  by — '  Vedrai  carino,'  or  '  Voi  che  aapete." 

No  one  essayed  to  help  her  back  to  sense  and  memory.  The 
doctors  came  and  looked  at  her,  and  patted  her  on  the  head,  and 
passed  from  before  her  sight  like  the  shifting  shadows  of  a  magic- 
lantern,  and  had  about  as  much  meaning  for  her.  No  one  tried  to 
awaken  her  senees  from  their  long  di'eam  with  books  or  genial  talk, 
with  music,  or  pictures,  or  flowers,  or  any  of  those  familiar  things 
that  might  have  touched  the  mystic  chords  of  memory.  There  was  a 
certain  routine  for  all  patients  at  Hetheridge  Hall,  where  madness 
was  cured,  or  taken  care  of,  upon  a  wholesale  system,  not  admitting 
of  minute  differences.  A  comfortable  open  carriage  was  maintained 
for  the  use  of  the  first  -class  patients,  and  these,  when  pronounced 
well  enough  for  such  indulgence,  were  allowed  to  commune  with 
nature  daily  during  an  hour's  drive,  generally  on  the  same  turnpike- 
road.  A  glimpse  of  the  outer  world  which  raised  strange  vagne 
longings  in  some  distracted  minds,  whilst  for  other  more  sluggiali 
spirits  the  wide  wintry  landscape  and  the  distant  dome  of  St.  Paul's, 
seen  dimly  athwEirt  ablue-gray  cloud,  seemed  no  more  than  a  picture 
flashed  before  their  troubled  ejes^ — a  picture  of  fields  and  hedge- 
rows and  sky  and  cloud  dimly  remembered  in  some  former  stage 
of  existence. 

During  the  first  sis  weeks  of  her  residence  at  Hetheridge — timo 
of  which  the  patient  herself  kept  no  count,  hut  which  seemed  rather 
a  vast  blank  interval,  a  dismal  pause  wherein  life  came  to  a  stanil- 
Btill,  than  so  many  days  and  nights— Lady  Paulyn  was  pronounced 
too  weak  for  out-of-door  exercise  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  in  tliie 
period  she  scarcely  saw  the  sky.  It  was  there  certainly — the  blao 
,ult  of  heaven — visible  fiom  the  upper  part  of  her  window,  tJie 
lower  half  being  kept  closely  shuttered  lest  she  should  do  herself  a 
mischief;  for  Nurse  Barber  remembered  and  dwelt  upon  that  little 
episode  at  Slogh-na-Dyack  when  she  bad  sought  to  force  herself  out 
of  the  window.  The  sky  was  tlioro,  within  reach  of  her  dull  eyc8, 
and  she  did  not  look  up  at  it.  Her  brain  was  a  medley  of  old 
thoughts,  a  chaos  of  many -coloured  scraps  and  shreds,  like  a  good 
housekeeper's  rag-bag.  All  her  married  life^with  its  social  tri- 
umphs, its  unbroken  brilliancy,  its  splendour  aud  extravagance — 
was  as  if  it  had  never  been  ;  and  young  memories,  childish  fancies, 
and  the  days  when  her  first  and  only  love  ripened  into  passion, 
nsurped  her  mind.  Madness,  which  in  its  worst  folly  has  a  curious 
tendency  to  hit  npon  universal  truths,  revealed  the  unquenchable 
power  of  a  first  poetic  love — a  love  which,  pure  as  the  Tustal'a 
SAcrcd  fire,  bums  with  its  quiet  light  through  all  the 
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;  grows  brighter  as  the  pilgrim's  path  descends  the  yallej 
le  shadows  thicken  on  the  border-land  of  life  and  death. 

Chapter  XIII, 

'  Hast  thoa  no  care  of  me  7    Shall  J  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
No  better  than  a  sty  ?* 

OATABOO  and  Taheiti — or  the  Tongataboo  and  Taheiti  of  the 
id  to  wait  the  return  of  their  pastor.  Savage  chieftains, 
council  in  the  domestic  seclasion  of  their  matting  with  their 
id  &inilies,  coold  but  lament  the  absence  of  that  white- 
teacher  whom  at  his  first  coming  they  had  been  disposed 
as  a  god.  That  autumntide  did  not  see  Malcolm  Forde's 
9  the  South-Sea  Islands.  For  a  little  while  at  least  even 
ist  be  in  abeyance,  his  place  must  wait  for  him.  The 
for  which  he  had  worked  knew  him  well  enough  to  know 
was  thoroughly  in  earnest — that  he  would  return  in  due 
A  complete  the  labour  he  had  begun,  and  widen  the  area  of 
m,  and  faint  not  until  Death  should  say  to  him,  '  Thus  far, 
iurther,  shalt  thou  journey,  0  pilgrim  and  messenger !' 
nwhile  he  stayed  in  England  to  do  something  very  near  his 
>  watch  and  pray  for  the  woman  he  loved,  and  whom,  as  it 
all  the  world  except  himself  had  abandoned  to  bitterest 
tat  for  him  Gertrude  Luttrell  would  have  yielded  helplessly, 
ily,  almost  placidly  to  the  force  of  circumstances — would 
ekly  accepted  the  fact  that  her  sister  had  been  transferred 
atic  asylum  as  a  melancholy  necessity,  against  which  there 
no  appeal,  beyond  which  there  could  be  but  the  smallest 
or  hope. 

Malcolm  Forde  was  not  inclined  to  take  things  so  patiently. 
e  straightway  to  London  with  Miss  Luttrell,  saw  Mrs. 
tf  whose  malady — chronic  neuralgia — seemed  hardly  so 
r  tangible  an  affliction  as  to  justify  her  refusal  to  come  to 
!e's  rescue,  and  who,  in  this  sad  crisis  of  her  favourite 
ife,  had  little  help  of  any  kind  to  offer,  and  seemed  chiefly 
d  by  a  melancholy  foreboding  that  it,  meaning  Elizabeth's 
,  would  get  into  the  papers. 

erything  does  get  into  the  papers  sooner  or  later,'  she  said 
mtly.  '  I'm  sure  there's  no  such  thing  as  the  sanctity  of 
ife  for  people  of  position.  I  shall  never  take  up  my  Mom- 
without  a  shudder  from  this  time  forward.' 
d  we  not  better  think  of  how  we  are  to  save  your  niece  from 
lish  of  her  present  situation  rather  than  of  keeping  the  fact 
6  Morning  Post  V  said  Mr.  Forde.  '  It  might  be  necessary 
QS  to  appeal  to  the  press  for  help,  if  we  found  no  other  way 
Dg  her.' 
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'0  Mr.  Forde!'  moaned  Mrs.  Chevems,  applying  herself  mechani- 
cally to  her  scent-bottle  ;  '  don't  pray  talk  about  the  angnish  uf  hees 
Bitaation.  We  Lave  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  ia  unhappy  ^ 
With  my  nephew  Lord  Paolj'n's  splendid  Income  she  would,  u^ 
course,  be  snre  of  the  very  highest  form  of  treatment ;  every  odvaiu^ 
tftge  which  wealth  could  provide.' 

'  We  will  take  that  for  granted,  if  you  like.     Bat  she  is  in  Om^ 
'  bands   of  strangers,  and  even  her  sister  docs  not  know  where  o] 
I  with  whom.      The  fitful  fever  of  the  brain  which  succeeded  fever  <z»f 
the  body  has  heen  set  down  as  madness,  and  in  that  state  of  meiitnj 
exaltation — every  sense  intensified,  her  capacity  for  suSering  iu- 
creaaed  twentyfohl — she  baa  been  handed  over  to  strangers,  whose 
interests  will  be  best  served  by  her  permanent  estrangement.     Say 
that  they  are  conscientious  and  n-ill  do  their  best  to  cure  her,  wili 
the  best  they  can  do  count crbalance  the  horror  of  that  andden  re- 
moval to  an  entirely  strange  place,  and  the  banishment  of  every 
human  creature  and  every  object  with  which  she  was  familiar?     Is 
not  such  a  shock  eminently  calculated  to  turn  temporary  halluoo- 
tion  into  life-long  madness  ?      I  am  almost  distracted  when  I  think 
of  what  has  heen  done  !'  cried  Malcolm,  starting  from  hia  chair,  U^ 
pacing  the  Eaton-place  drawiug-room — the  room  which  eeomed  des- 
tined only  to  witness  his  misery. 

Mrs.  Chevenix  sighed,  and  again  sought  relief  from  the  sceat' 
bottle,  first  from  one  end  and  then  the  other,  as  if  in  aromatic 
vinegar  there  might  Im'k  a  virtue  that  was  not  in  sal  volatile. 

'  The  first  thing  to  be  done,'  said  Malcolm,  coming  to  a  stand- 
still by  the  writing-table,  at  which  Gertrude  sat  helpless,  those  p«' 
petual  tears  standing  in  her  eyes— she  had  done  nothing  but  sbrf 
those  two  slow  languid  tears  since  she  left  Slogh-na-Dyock,  as  i^i 
having  produced  these  silent  evidences  of  feeling,  ahe  had  done  hef 
duty  to  her  sister,- — '  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  for  Miss  Luttrell 
to  write  to  Lord  Paulyn,  reiiuesting  to  be  immediately  informed  "I 
the  place  to  which  her  sister  has  been  taken,  and  the  people  to  whom 
she  has  been  intrusted.  You  had  better  write  the  letter  in  duplical£> 
Miss  Luttrell,  and  address  one  copy  to  Park-lane,  and  the  other  lu 
Slogh-na-Dyaek.' 

Miss  Luttrell  endeavoured  to  obey,  with  a  sheeplike  meekness, 
but  finding  her  absolutely  incapable  of  framing  a  sentence,  W- 
Forde  himself  dictated  the  letter,  which  was  brief  and  decisive,  ecd- 
ing  with  the  formal  request,  '  Be  good  enough  to  telegraph  an  imme- 
diate reply,'  It  was  also  at  Mr.  Forde's  suggestion  that  Miaa  LntlrcU 
took  up  her  abode  in  her  aimt's  house  until  such  time  as  she  shonld 
he  better  informed  about  her  sister's  fale. 

Having  done  this,  and  feeling,  with  snprome  puin,  that  there 
was  little  more  he  could  do,  Mr.  Forde  went  to  his  aolidtur  in  Lin- 
coin' 8-inn- fields,  and  took  counsel  with  him  upon  the  legal 
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of  Lady  Panlyn's  position.  The  lawyer's  opinion  was  not  particu- 
larly cheering.  Elizabeth's  husband  was  her  natural  guardian. 
With  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  he  could  place 
her  in  whatever  licensed  estabKshment  he  pleased.  Her  sisters  and 
her  aunt  counted  for  very  little  in  her  life. 

No  reply  to  Gertrude's  letter  came  in  the  shape  of  a  telegram ; 
bat  three  days  after  the  letter  had  been  sent — days  of  intolerable 
length  for  Malcolm  Forde — ^there  came  a  curt  scrawl  from  the  Yis- 
eoont,  informing  his  '  Dear  Miss  Luttrell'  that  Lady  Paulyn  had 
1)6en  placed  in  the  care  of  Dr.  Cameron,  of  Chesterfield-row,  and 
Heiheridge  Hall,  Herts ;  that  it  was  quite  impossible  she  could  be 
in  better  hands ;  and  that,  having  already  suffered  so  much  trouble 
tnd  annoyance  from  this  unhappy  event,  he  must  request  that  no 
farther  letters  might  be  addressed  to  him  upon  the  subject.  He 
▼as  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Rome,  where  he  meant  to  winter ; 
his  native  country  having  become  obnoxious  to  him.  The  letter  was 
&I1  of  his  lordship's  personal  grievance,  and  contained  not  one  af- 
fectionate or  compassionate  allusion  to  his  wife. 

It  contained,  however,  all  that  Malcolm  Forde  wanted  to  know, 
the  name  of  the  doctor  and  the  madhouse. 

He  made  Gertrude  accompany  him  to  Chesterfield-row  within 
ludf-an-hour  of  the  receipt  of  the  letter.  He  had  taken  up  his  quarters 
for  a  few  days  with  an  old  friend  in  Cadogan-place,  in  order  to  be 
within  five  minutes'  walk  of  Mrs.  Chevenix's  house,  and  had  stipu- 
lated that  a  messenger  should  bring  him  immediate  tidings  of  Lord 
Paalyn's  reply.  Thus  it  was  that  so  little  time  was  lost  between  the 
arrival  of  the  letter  and  their  interview  with  Lady  Paulyn's  physician. 
Dr.  Cameron  was  kindness  itself ;  smiled  his  sweet  smile  upon 
Oertmde  and  her  clerical  friend ;  pledged  himself  to  do  all  that  he 
could  do,  in  reason. 

'But  really  what  you  ask  for,  Mr. — Mr.  Forde,'  with  a  glance 
at  the  cards  that  had  been  sent  in  to  him,  '  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  can  perfectly  understand  Miss  Luttrell' s  natural  desire  to 
860  her  sister.  But  an  interview,  in  the  present  stage  of  afiairs,  is 
simply  impossible.' 

*  Yet  is  it  not  just  possible,  Dr.  Cameron,  that  the  sight  of 
some  one  whom  she  has  known  and  loved  all  her  life — a  familiar 
home-£Ehce,  bringing  back  old  memories — might  strike  a  chord — ' 

'My  dear  sir,'  exclaimed  the  doctor  in  his  blandest  way,  'that 
is  the  very  thing  we  want  to  avoid ;  there  must  be  no  chords  struck 
yet  awhile,  the  instrument  is  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  shock. 
It  is  all  very  well  on  the  stage  or  in  a  novel ;  we  are  told  to  beUeve 
that  a  favourite  melody  is  played,  a  famiUar  face  is  seen,  and  the 
patient  gives  a  shriek,  and  recovers  his  senses  in  a  moment  upon  the 
spot.  My  dear  sir,  there  is  no  such  thing  possible.  Mental  aber- 
ration, without  positive  change  in  the  condition  of  the  brain,  is  a 
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thing  of  tLe  rarest  occmrcnce.  V^a  have  to  cnre  the  brain,  which  vu 
can  neither  see  nor  handle,  jnst  as  we  eet  a  broken  arm,  which  wo  cui 
do  what  we  lilco  with.  And  the  first  and  most  eseentiol  step  toftuds 
recovery  is  repose,  absolate  rest.  You  will  understand,  therefore, 
mj  dear  Miss  Lnttri^l],  why  I  am  compelled  to  forbid  any  introsioD  • 
upon  the  tranquil  solitude  in  which  our  dear  patient  is  now  placed.' 

'  How  soon  may  I  see  her  ?'  asked  Gertrude. 

'  That  is  a  question  beyond  my  power  to  answer.  All  most 
depend  npon  her  progress  towards  recovery.  If  she  recovers,  which 
I  trust,  which  I  may  venture  to  say  I  believe,  she  ultimately  will,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  let  you  see  her  directly  I  find  her  mind  stmig 
enough  to  bear  the  emotion  that  mast  bo  caused  by  snch  a  mut- 
ing. I  will  not  ask  you  to  wait  till  she  is  really  well,  for  that 
naturally  will  bo  an  afikir  of  time,  and  at  the  best  rather  a  long  time; 
but  as  soon  as  the  brain  begins  to  regain  its  balance,  concurrentlj 
with  the  rettum  of  bodily  strength,  you  shall  be  allowed  to  see  boi. 
Lord  Paulyn,  who  is  naturally  as  anxious  as  yourself,  has  resigned  him- 
self to  the  inevitable,  and  submits  to  my  judgment  in  this  sad  aflair." 

'  He  is  BO  far  resigned,'  said  Mr.  Forde  with  some  toocb  of 
bitterness,  '  that  he  contemplates  going  abroad,  and  putting  the 
Channel  between  himself  and  his  afflicted  wife.' 

'  A  step  I  myself  recommended,'  replied  Dr.  Cameron.  '  LotJ 
Paulyn  has  been  rather  severely  shaken  by  this  business,  and  as  he 
is  of  an  escitable  temperament,  the  consequences  to  himself  mi^t 
not  be  without  peril.' 

The  conversation  lasted  some  time  longer.  Mr.  Forde  was  not 
easily  satisfied.  He  tried  to  obtain  some  definite  expression  ofllw 
physician's  opinion.  But  physicians  are  not  given  to  deSniU 
opinions.  Dr.  Cameron  see-sawed  the  matter  in  his  most  delicti 
way,  said  all  that  was  kind  about  Lady  Paulyn,  persnnded  Vi^ 
Luttrell  that  the  best  thing  she  could  possibly  do  would  be  to  go 
back  to  Devonshire  and  there  quietly  wait  for  tidings  of  her  aiste'* 
recovery,  and  then  politely  dismissed  his  visitors. 

Gertrude  left  Chesterfield-row  sorely  dejected  in  mind,  and  dis- 
posed to  take  the  doctor's  advice,  and  go  straight  back  to  the  Httl^ 
house  in  the  Boroughbridge  road,  where  bright  fenders  and  fire-iroQ^ 
and  pohshed  tables  would  be  going  to  rack  and  ruin  in  the  absence 
of  her  supervising  eye.  She,  of  old  so  strong-minded,  seemed  to 
have  become  the  weakest  and  most  helpless  of  womankind. 

'  It  isn't  as  if  I  could  be  any  good  to  Elizabeth,'  she  said.  '  1' 
I  could  help  her  in  any  way  I  shouldn't  care  what  sacrifices  I  made. 
But  Dr.  Cameron  says  I  may  have  to  wait  for  months  before  ho  e*" 
let  me  see  her,  and  what  will  become  of  the  bouse  all  that  tiffl^' 
with  only  Diana  and  Blanche,  who  have  no  more  idea  of  lookiD^ 
after  things  than  if  they  were  infants  ?  We  shall  all  be  mined  '' 
J  don't  go  back  soon." 
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'  And  when  you  are  gone  back,  if  yonr  sister  were  dying,  and 
Dr.  Cameron  at  the  last  moment  awoke  to  the  idea  that  she  should 
liaye  some  one  near  her  whom  she  had  loTed,  you  will  be  in  Devon- 
shire— too  £ar  to  be  snmmoned  in  time  to  be  of  any  use.' 

'  But  she  is  not  going  to  die/  cried  Gertrude,  with  a  frightened 
look;  'Dr.  Cameron  said  nothing  about  her  dying.' 

'Not  directly;  but  he  said  she  was  in  a  very  weak  state  of 
be&Ith,  and  a  physician  seldom  says  quite  all  he  means.  I  have 
seen  her,  remember,  and  the  change  I  saw  in  her  was  enough  to 
put  sad  forebodings  into  my  mind.  0  God,  to  think  of  her  alone 
in  a  madhouse,'  he  cried,  with  a  little  burst  of  passion,  '  the  brightest 
creature  that  ever  lived  upon  this  earth !' 

'But  they  will  take  the  utmost  care  of  her,'  said  Gertrude 
tremulously,  and  with  a  faint  pang  of  envy,  envying  Elizabeth  even 
now  because  Malcolm  Forde  had  loved  her,  still  loved  her,  perhaps, 
for  was  not  this  keen  anxiety  more  than  simple  Christian  charity  ? 
'Dr.  Cameron  told  us  that;  and  she  will  have  every  comfort — every 
Inxory — a  carriage  at  her  disposal  when  she  is  well  enough  to  use  it.' 

*  Every  comfort — every  luxury !  Do  you  think  your  sister  cares 
for  comforts  and  luxuries  in  a  prison  ?  Her  proud  free  spirit  might 
We  found  happiness  on  a  desert  island.  Bondage  has  strangled 
it— the  bondage  of  a  fatal  marriage — and  now  the  bondage  of  a  mad- 
<H>a8e.  Gertrude,  when  I  think  of  the  past  I  am  almost  mad.  If 
I  had  not  been  the  proudest  fool  that  ever  lived,  all  this  might  have 
keen  prevented.  My  darling,'  he  murmured  softly,  'that  bright 
^d  should  never  have  gone  astray  had  I  had  the  keeping  of  it.' 

He  grew  calmer  presently,  and  discussed  things  quietly  with 
^rtriade,  who,  shamed  out  of  her  small  worldlinesses  by  his  deeper 
feeling,  agreed  to  remain  in  Eaton-place  so  long  as  aunt  Chevenix 
^<nild  shelter  her  there ;  or,  if  need  were,  to  take  a  modest  lodging 
Clearer  her  sister's  prison-house,  and  to  let  fenders,  fire-irons,  and 
even  the  family  tea-kettle,  enfolded  in  baize  and  cunningly  secreted 
^der  the  best  bed,  take  care  of  themselves. 


Chapter  XIV. 

'  Did  I  speak  once  aogrily,  all  the  drear  days 
Tou  llTed,  you  woman  I  loved  so  well, 
Who  marri«d  the  other  ?    Blame  or  praise, 
Where  was  the  use  then  T    Time  would  tell, 
And  the  end  declare  what  man  for  you, 
What  woman  for  me,  was  the  choice  of  God.* 

Thbouoh  the  dull  days  of  November,  into  the  dreary  mid- winter, 
Ualcolm  Forde  lived  in  the  little  village  of  Hetheridge,  and  in  his 
lonely  walks  every  day,  and  c  ften  twice  a  day,  beheld  the  walls  that 
shut  Elizabeth  from  all  the  outer  world.     Christmas  had  come  and 
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gone — a  strangely  quiet  Chriatmas — and  he  had  not  yet  seen  Dr — 
Cameron's  patient,  thongh  he  had  been  favoured  with  several  briefc" 
interviews  with  the  doctor,  who  had  cheered  him  lately  with  the  in — 
telligence  that  all  was  going  well ;  there  had  been  lately  decide)^ 
signs  of  improvement;  the  patient  had  been  allowed  to  mingle  (^ 
little  with  the  sanest  among  her  fellow  patients,  had  assisted  a — : 
their  httle  weekly  dance,  though  that  modest  festival  had  not  ap 
peared  to  make  much  impression  upon  her  ;  she  had  stared  at  tb^ 
long'lighted  music-room  and  the  people  dancing  in  smartened  monL  . 
ing-dress  and  various -coloured  gloves  wonderingly,  and  had  asked  SI 
it  were  a  servants'  ball.  But  she  had  been  latterly  more  amenabi  ^ 
to  reason ;  the  nurses  complained  less  of  her  violence ;  she  had  bee*^ 
taken  for  an  airing  in  the  grounds  on  fine  days,  and  would  go  out  i  :■ 
the  carriage  as  soon  as  the  weather  grew  a  little  milder,  AJtogethe^^ 
the  account  was  cheering,  and  Mr.  Forde  was  fain  to  be  satisfieiS. 
and  to  thank  God  for  so  much  mercy  in  answer  to  his  prayers. 

He  was  not  quite  idle  even  at  Hetheridge,  but  had  made  (nea^i 
with  the  incumbent  of  the  little  rustic  church,  and  helped  him  wifcl 
his  duty,  and  made  himself  an  awakening  influence  even  in  tb-i-i 
narrow  circle.  He  visited  the  poor,  and  catechised  the  children  ox 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  very  much  lightened  the  burden  of  the  pe:r' 
petual  curate  of  Hetheridge,  who  was  an  elderly  man  with  a  ehroiKX' 
astlima.  This  work,  and  long  hours  of  quiet  study  deep  into  tl»> 
winter's  night,  made  his  hfe  tolerable  to  him — made  it  easier  *■* 
wait  and  watch  and  hope  for  the  hour  of  Ehzabeth's  recovery. 

And  when  she  should  have  recovered — what  then  ? 

Why,  then  she  would  go  back  to  her  husband,  and  to  her  ol^ 
worldly  hfe,  most  likely,  and  grow  weary  of  it  again.  0,  no,  1«* 
wonld  not  beheve  this.  He  would  hope  that  by  God's  blessing  thi* 
dismal  warning  would  not  have  been  sent  in  vain,  that  she  wool'' 
begin  an  entirely  new  life,  a  life  of  unselflshness  and  good  works,  ^ 
life  brightened  by  faith  and  prayer,  a  life  which  should  be  her  ap- 
prenticeship to  Christianity,  her  education  for  the  world  to  come. 

This  was  what  he  hoped  for,  this  was  the  end  to  which  he  looked 
forward,  after  that  blessed  day  when  she  should  stand  before  him  in 
her  right  miud. 

This  consummation  seemed  to  be  a  httle  nearer  by  and  by,  when 
Dr.  Cameron  said,  that  if  Miss  Luttrell  would  procure  a  lino  from 
Lord  Paulyn  giving  his  consent  to  an  interview  with  the  patient, 
ho,  the  doctor,  would  sanction  such  an  interview  in  the  course  of  the 
following  week. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  necessarj'  to  obtain  Lord  P&nlyn'a 
consent  before  his  afflicted  wife  can  be  allowed  to  see  her  own  sister, 
hw  nearest  suniving  relative?'  ask^d  Malcolm,  with  a  touch  of 
indignation. 

'Unquestionably,  my  dear  sir,'  a:  swered  the  doetis'.     'Lord 
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Panlyn  placed  this  dear  lady  in  my  care,  and  I  have  no  right  to 
permit  her  to  see  any  one,  even  her  nearest-of-kin,  until  I  am  certain 
of  his  approval.  The  bond  between  man  and  wife,  my  dear  sir — as 
I  need  hardly  suggest  to  a  gentleman  of  your  sacred  calling — is 
above  all  other  ties.' 

'  Tes ;  and  as  interpreted  by  the  common  law  of  England  is 
sometimes  a  curious  bondage,'  said  Mr.  Forde  bitterly ;  '  separating 
a  woman  from  all  that  was  dear  to  her  in  the  past,  encompassing 
her  life  with  a  boundary  which  no  one  shall  cross — let  her  suffer 
^liat  she  may — except  her  sufferings  assume  that  special  shape  which 
the  makers  of  the  divorce-law  have  taken  into  consideration.  Thus, 
a  man  may  break  his  wife's  heart,  but  must  not  break  her  bones, 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses.' 

'Lord  Paulyn  has  been  a  most  devoted  husband,  I  believe,'  said 
Dr.  Cameron,  with  a  disapproving  air. 

'  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise.  Only  it  seems  rather 
hid  that  your  patient  cannot  see  her  sister  without  her  husband's 
permission.  It  is  taking  no  account  of  all  her  past  life.  And  there 
nuy  be  some  delay  in  obtaining  this  consent,  unless  you  can  give 
Hiss  Luttrell  her  brother-in-law's  address.' 

'  Lord  Paulyn  was  in  Rome  when  I  last  heard  from  him,'  replied 
Dr.  Cameron,  with  an  agreeable  recollection  of  his  lordship's  com- 
i&imication,  which  had  been  merely  an  envelope  enclosing  a  cheque. 
'  If  it  will  save  Miss  Luttrell  trouble,  I  shall  be  happy  to  write  to 
Mm  myself.  Of  course  such  an  appeal  to  his  wishes  is  a  mere 
point  of  ceremony,  but  one  which  I  feel  myself  bound  to  observe.' 

*  You  are  very  good.  Yes,  if  you  wUl  write  I  am  sure  Miss 
Luttrell  will  be  obliged  to  you.' 

It  was  settled  therefore  that  Dr.  Cameron  should  apply  for  the 
Quired  permission,  and  Gertrude  must  await  the  answer  to  his 
letter,  however  tardily  Lord  Paulyn  might  reply. 

The  week  spoken  of  by  the  physician  came  and  went,  and  he 
acknowledged  that  his  patient  was  now  well  enough  to  see  her  sister, 
but  there  was  no  answer  from  Rome. 

The  Viscount  had  gone  elsewhither,  perhaps,  and  the  doctor's 
letter  was  following  by  the  slow  foreign  stages. 

This  delay  seemed  a  hard  thing  to  Malcolm  Forde,  almost 
harder  to  bear  than  the  long  period  of  doubt  and  fear;  when  at  each 
new  visit  to  the  physician  he  had  dreaded  to  hear  the  patient  pro- 
nounced incurable.  Now  when  Ood  had  given  her  back  to  them — 
for  these  first  slow  signs  of  improvement  he  accepted  as  the  pro- 
mise of  speedy  cure — man  interposed  with  his  petty  forms  and 
ceremonies,  and  said,  '  She  shall  languish  isJone ;  the  slow  dawn  of 
sense  shall  show  her  nothing  but  strange  faces ;  the  first  glimmer 
of  awakening  reason  shall  find  her  in  loneliness  and  abandonment ; 
the  first  thought  her  mind  shall  shape  shall  be  to  think  herself 
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forgotten  by  all  her  little  world,  pnt  away  from  them  like  a  leper,  to 
lire  or  die  as  God  pleases,  without  their  loye  or  their  help.' 

It  was  in  Tain  that  he  pleaded  with  Dr.  Cameron. 

'  I  would  rather  wait  for  the  letter/  the  kind-hearted  physician 
said  in  his  mild  gentlemanlike  way.  'A  little  delay  will  do  no 
harm.  The  mind  is  certainly  recovering  its  balance,  and  I  hope 
great  things  from  the  return  of  mild  weather.  I  have  given  Lady 
Paulyn  new  apartments — those  small  changes  are  sometimes  bene- 
ficial— and  a  piano ;  the  exciting  tendency  of  music  was  a  point  to 
be  avoided  until  now;  and  I  have  changed  her  nurses.  Poor  thing, 
she  fancied  the  last  were  unkind ;  the  merest  delusion,  as  they  w< 
women  of  the  highest  character,  and  peculiarly  skilled  in  their  avo 
cation.' 

Another  week  went  by,  and  there  was  still  no  communicatioi 
from  Lord  Paulyn.  Dr.  Cameron  had  written  again  at  Mr.  Forde' 
earnest  request,  and  Gertrude  had  also  written,  but  there  was  nc 


answer  to  either  letter.     Malcolm  Forde  paced  the  lonely  road  oaf 
side  the  fences  of  Hetheridge  Park  for  hours  together  in  the  dul — ^ 
February  afternoons,  saw  the    firelight  shining  from  the    distan' 
windows  of  the  hall,  which  looked  a  comfortable  mansion  as  iir 
many  lattices  shone  out  upon  the  wintry  dusk ;  a  mansion  in 
one  could  fancy  happy  home-like  scenes ;  the  patter  of  childish  fe^ 
on  polished  oak  staircases,  fresh  young  voices  singing  old  ballad  := 
in  the  gloaming ;    lovers  snatching  brief  glimpses  of  Paradise 
shadowy  corridors,  from  the  light  touch  of  a  little  hand  or  the  sh; 
murmur  of  two  rosy  lips  :  all  sweet  things  that  wait  upon  youth  an« 
hope  and  love,  instead    of  madmen's  disjointed  dreams,   and  th 
tramping  to  and  fro  of  weary  feet  that  know  not  whither  the; 
would  go. 

He  could  only  watch  and  wait  and  hope  and  pray ;  pray  thaii--  ^ 
the  return  of  reason  might  restore  her  to  peace  and  a  calmer  loftie^^^^^ 
frame  of  mind  than  she  had  ever  known  yet.     For  his  own  part  h« 
had  never  even  hinted  a  wish  to  see  her.     Indeed,  he  did  hardl; 
desire  to  see  that  too  lovely  face  again,  most  lovely  to  him  even  b 
its  decay.     It  would  be  enough  for  him  to  hear  of  her  from  Gei — 
trude ;  enough  for  him  to  have  secured  her  the  consolation  of 
sister's  companionship ;  and  by  and  by,  when  she  was  restored 
health  and  released  from  her  captivity — a  captivity  which  shoul^^ 
not  last  an  hour  longer  than  was  necessary.  Dr.  Cameron  assure*^^ 
him — he  could  go  back  to  his  distant  vineyard,  with  hia  soul  9^^ 
peace.     In  the  mean  time  it  was  his  duty  to  watch  for  her  and  car^ 
for  her,  as  a  brother  might  have  done. 
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*  If  yon  and  your  wife  core  to  visit  us  next  week,  and  see  how  we 
Vegetate  in  the  far  west,  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  yon.  We 
'^riHL  try  and  show  yon  how  they  hnnt  a  real  *'  monarch  of  the  glen," 
instead  of  one  of  yonr  tame  stall-fed  roadsters.  The  only  string  to 
Tny  hunting  bow  is.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  rather  lame  at  present,  but  if 
lie  gets  sound  in  time  yon  shall  ride  him.  Bring  your  musket,  as, 
though  it  has  been  a  wretched  season  for  birds,  we  can  find  yon 
something  to  shoot  at.  Ours  is  rather  an  awkward  place  to  get  at, 
but  you  can  post  from  Tiverton  to  Dulverton,  where  my  trap  shall 
meet  you/ 

So  wrote  my  old  friend  Brown,  who  emigrated  a  few  years  since 
to  that  wild  border-land  of  Somerset  and  Devon  yclept  Exmoor;  the 
bold  features  and  sports  of  which,  as  depicted  by  Mr.  Blackmore  in 
Loma  Doon,  and  by  Dr.  Collins  in  his  Hunting  the  Wild  Stag, 
have  of  late  years  attracted  a  host  of  tourists  and  cnrious  Nimrods. 

Gladly  did  I  accept  friend  Brown's  invitation;  and  not  many  days 
elapsed  before  the  G.  W.  R.  deposited  my  better-half  and  self  at  the 
little  market-town  of  Tiverton.  The  usual  calm  of  the  place  was  then 
only  slightly  rufi9ed  by  the  fact  of  its  being  market-day,  and  by  the 
departure  of  the  Dulverton  '  'bus,'  the  outside  of  which  we  patronised, 
together  with  three  somewhat  smoky  and  gin-and-watery  return-fare 
farmers. 

A  most  picturesque  drive  of  fifteen  miles,  chiefly  along  the  banks 
of  the  Exe,  brought  us  to  Dulverton,  for  the  ridiculously  small  sum 
too  of  two  shillings.  Come,  I  thought,  we  are  come  to  the  land  of 
cheapness  at  last !  What  an  unexacting  conductor,  to  be  sure !  And 
yet  not  quite  so  unsophisticated  as  I  imagined ;  for,  on  my  remark- 
ing  that  I  hoped  to  see  the  stag-hunt  on  the  following  Friday  if  I 
could  get  a  mount,  he  offered  to  horse  me  for  two  guineas.  I  pulled 
rather  a  long  face  at  this  demand,  and  suggested  that  I  should  expect 
to  cross  Leicestershire  in  brilliant  style  at  that  figure.  '  Ah,  yes,' 
quoth  that  conductor,  '  but  then  yew  never  can  say  where  yew  woll 
go  tew  with  a  stag ;  fifty  miles  we  think  a  short  day's  work ;  and 
gudeness  knows  yew  may  leave  ofi'at  Lynton  or  Ilfrakeume.'  Much 
also  did  he  expatiate  on  the  unprofitable  business  of  letting  out 
hack  hunters ;  of  the  high  price  of  the  article  in  question ;  how  he 
gave  *  fifty-tew  paaunds'  for  one  the  previous  week,  whereon  to  mount 
a  young  Etonian  who  was  staying  at  his  hotel  at  Dulverton. 

Dropping  the  point  of  his  whip  towards  the  ofi'-wheeler,  whose 
appearance  in  general,  and  fore-legs  in  particular,  had  struck  me  with 
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pity  and  anxiety  before  we  started  from  Tiverton,  he  remarked, '  N« 
there's  ae  gude  a  lot  o'  stuff  aa  any  man  'nde  wish  to  ride;  yew  knde 
ride  her,  sir,  on  Friday,  if  yew  like.'  I  shuddered,  and  dropped  Ibe 
Eubject.  However,  I  must  speak  well  of  that  proffered  '  mount'  in 
her  vocation  of '  leather,'  for  that  pair  belied  their  wretched  looks  bj 
the  performance  of  their  journey  in  a  little  over  two  hours ;  and  the 
way  they  were  rattled  down  every  incline  showed  that  their  pro- 
prietor was  either  insured  in  the  '  Accidental'  or  utterly  disbelieved 
in  the  tendency  of  horses,  who  have  assumed  the  '  Devonshire  Arms," 
to  act  up  to  their  title. 

Gradually  the  cottages  got  whiter  in  their  external  wash,  and 
dirtier  in  their  out-premises — a  combination  which  is  an  infallible 
sign  of  your  leaving  civihaation  behind  you— till,  having  dropped  our 
bucolic  cargo  at  various  cross-roads,  we  put  on  the  '  skid'  and  rattled 
down  the  last  hill  into  Dulverton. 

A  generally  '  hard  gray'  look  about  its  buildings,  a  '  reek'  of 
burning  turf  wafted  up  the  valley  on  the  evening  breeze,  gray  rocka 
cropping  out  of  the  wood-clad  hills,  and  the  perpetual  brawling  of  the 
noble  Barle  as  it  careered  through  the  village,  stamped  the  place  at 
once  as  belonging  to  the  rough-and-ready  type  only  to  be  found  on! 
of  the  track  of  '  King  Eail' — though  he  baa  got  his  speculative  eye 
upon  it — and  smacking  unmistakably  of '  sport.'    We  were  set  dowi— — ^ 
at  the  Red  Lion — very  comfortable  quarters,  I  understand — and  hav 
ing  transferred  our  luggage  (what  fearful '  impedimenta'  women  travc — —^ 
mth !)  to  Brown's  wagonette,  we  were  ofifin  no  time  on  our  wa^J 
to  his  hospitable  house. 

We  '  opened  the  ball'  with  a  bit  of  a  hill,  say  two  miles  longTI^» 
and  in  some  places,  figuratively  speaking,  as  steep  as  the  aide  of  ^^*  > 
house.  Our  host's  '  machiner'  seemed  to  know  it  by  heart,  for  evei^^J 
now  and  then,  without  consulting  the  coachman,  who  tramped  by  hi:^  ' ; 
side,  he  would  turn  sharply  to  the  right  or  left,  pull  up,  and  begin  ^^=^ 
hearty  meal  ofl'  the  fema  on  the  bank.  I  should  say  that  beast  wa^s=^^ 
a  good  '  doer,'  Out  of  compassion  for  the  horse  I  got  out  and  walke<i^^* 
up  that  interminable  hill,  and  I  think  I  should  have  been  happier  i  ^^ 
I  had  walked  the  whole  way  to  Brown's  house,  for,  having  reaeheiS^^^. 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  series  of  lerrible  descents  began,  the  rooS^^, 
rapidly  waxing  worse  in  its  surface  and  gradients.  Now  I  can  feel  '^^ 
fairly  comfortable  under  such  circumstances  if  I  am  handling  th^^^ 
'  ribbons'  myself,  but  I  can't  abide  being  a  helpless  pnppet  in  the=i^, 
hands  of  a  strange  '  coachie.'  Either  matrimony,  or  driving  of  lat^^* 
years  on  the  broad  level  '  Great  North  Road,'  has  spoilt  my  nerre^^ 
for  locomotion  in  a  hilly  country.  Anyhow,  my  remarks  during  tha^^* 
drive  seemed  rather  to  amuse  if  not  disgust  the  driver,  partaking  a^^^ 
they  generally  did  of  this  kind  of  character  :  '  Now,  John,  put  th^^ 
break  on  hard,  and  please  to  walk  the  horse  down  this  place ;'  or  ^ 
*  Shall  I  get  out  and  walk  down  here  ?'     Doubtless  he  pitied        *    ' 
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a  nerrons  cockney,  '  as  com  from  one  side  o'  Lnnnon/  and  probably 
amused  the  servants'  hall  that  evening  at  my  expense.  However, 
the  laugh  was  not  altogether  on  his  side,  for  jnst  as  we  were  abont 
to  descend  another  semi-precipice,  the  horse  seemed  to  come  nearer 
to  the  carriage.  Something  evidently  was  wrong,  and  Mr.  John, 
taking  a  peep  over  the  splashboard,  exclaimed,  'Daadled  !  if  we  han't 
a  bmk  vmr  breechin'.' 

I  was  over  the  '  tailboard'  in  no  time,  and,  with  that  presence  of 
mind  for  which  I  am  so  famed,  seized  the  horse  by  the  head  and 
tamed  him  across  the  road.  Happily  he  was  not  of  a  *  kicky'  nature, 
or  else  the  long  hill  had  taken  the  kick  out  of  him,  for  the  carriage 
was  right  on  his  hocks,  and  gave  him  every  encouragement  to  do  a 
little  business  in  that  line.  Happily  we  were  not  far  from  a  farm- 
house, where  we  managed  to  procure  some  rope  wherewith  to  repair 
damages;  and  shortly  afterwards,  to  my  great  comfort,  we  arrived  at 
oar  destination.  Of  course  Brown  and  the  party  stayin&f  with  him 
langhed  to  scorn  our  ideas  anent  the  dangers  of  tLr  Ss. 

'  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say,  Brown,  you  ever  dream  of  driving 
out  to  dinner  with  ladies,  in  winter  time,  in  this  benighted  land  ?' 

'Drive  out  at  night !  I  should  rather  think  we  did  !  Bless  your 
nervous  heart,  we  never  come  to  grief  in  this  country !' 

Certainly  the  experience  of  a  week  or  two  did  much  to  mitigate 
Hiy  alarmist  views  anent  the  travelling  on  or  about  Exmoor  ;  still  I 
think  that  nothing  short  of  a  '  John  Dorey,'  with  a  well-hung  haunch 
and  woodcocks  '  to  follow,'  would  draw  this  child  away  from  home  in 
Qnch  an  impracticable  country. 

The  next  two  days  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  sundry 
tether  attenuated  coveys,  which  were  supposed  to  haunt  some  moor- 
land farms  over  which  our  host  had  the  exclusive  right  of  shooting. 
AVe  were  under  orders  to  *  pull'  at  anything  and  everything.  There 
^as  a  big  strip  or  two  of  heather  to  be  beaten,  where  we  expected 
to  find  some  black  game,  and  we  were  not  disappointed,  though  they 
^ere  as  wild  as  hawks.  Half-way  through  October  was  certainly 
somewhat  late  in  the  season  with  black  game,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  with  partridges  either;  however,  in  wild  semi-cultivated  coun- 
tries there  is  always  plenty  of  natural  covert,  which  enables  you  to 
make  some  kind  of  a  *  bag,'  which,  on  a  highly-farmed  '  beat,'  with 
its  neatly-shaven  stubbles,  and  turnips  drilled  with  mathematical 
precision,  would  simply  fill  one  with  vanity  and  vexation. 

Our  host  will  not  shoot  to-day,  but  proposes  to  take  his  walking- 
stick  and  show  us  the  road.  And  now  we  are  booted  and  gaitered, 
and  ready  to  breast  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  house,  on  the  top  of 
which  we  are  to  begin  operations.  '  Old  William,'  the  sporting 
hanger-on  and  '  factotum'  of  the  establishment,  appears  with  a  cer- 
tain flag-basket  containing  lunch  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  pro- 
ceeds  to  let  loose  a  handsome  black  setter,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
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'  Carlo.'  This  animal  takes  advantage  of  bis  anaccustomed  freedom 
lo  indulge  in  a  few  preliminaiy  boands  and  yelps,  and  th«n  he  tops 
the  wall  and  is  off  straight  up  the  hill  at  racing  pace,  heedless  of 
frenzied  and  wrathful  variations  ou  C'urlow  !  C&tIow  .'  Carloic  t 

We  shall  find  him  in  the  first  field  on  the  top  of  the  bill,  saysonr 
host,  who  is  apparently  accnstomed  tn  this  erratic  performance  on 
the  part  of  his  dog.  Old  William  mutters  some  fearful  threats, 
handles  his  stiirk  omiuoasly,  and  we  are  off  in  pursuit  of  the  dog.  A 
good  stifl'  climb  it  was  before  wo  reached  that  first  field.  Manj  a 
time  and  oft  did  tve  pause,  just  to  admire  that  '  pretty  bit'  down  the 
valley.  Well,  puff!  here  we  are  at  last  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
Mr,  Carlo  is  wagging  his  tail  in  a  propitiatory  way,  and  looking 
rather  sheepishly  at  us  through  the  first  gate.  Old  William  is  for 
administering  immediate  castigation,  but  Brown  contents  himself 
with  mildly  '  lagging"  him,  and  repeating  the  variations  on  *  Carlo." 
It  is  no  use  trying  that  first  field  now,  so  we  move  on  some  distance 
before  turning  into  the  first  httle  barley- stubbie. 

However,  let  the  much-abused  '  Carlo'  have  his  due.  A  better 
stylo  of  goer,  finder,  and  pointer  I  never  wish  to  follow  over  a  wild 
beat  which  is  not  overstocked  with  game.  '  Well,  and  what  more 
do  you  want  ?'  I  hear  my  reader  asking.  Why,  not  mncb  more, 
certainly;  still,  everything  considered,  I  should  prefer  his  not  cours- 
ing every  bit  of '  fur"  you  miss  into  some  adjacent  covert,  and  staying 
there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so ;  also  one's  temper  and  nerves 
are  apt  to  be  upset  by  a  total  disregard  for  your  whistle  or  call ; 
sometimes,  too,  one  likes  to  be  consulted  as  to  which  field  yon  pro- 
pose beating  next ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  one  does  not  like  to  have 
to  race  for  your  bird  against  a  dog,  to  prevent  its  being,  to  say  tlie 
very  least,  distorted  by  canine  molars.  Ah  me !  it  takes  a  many 
things  to  make  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  dog !  One  thing,  however, 
onr  friend  did  not  do,  viz.  run  up  his  birds.  I  can  forgive,  yea,  even 
smile  at,  any  canine  '  peccadillo'  but  that  one. 

Pursumg  the  partridge  on  the  mountains  is  a  deal  harder  work, 
as  regards  walking,  than  in  dealing  with  bis  brethren  down  in  the  flat 
lowlands.  The  former  has  a  nasty  habit  of  just  opening  his  wings 
and  skimming  across  a  'kumo,'  which,  if  yon  mean  to  follow  him, 
will  give  you  a  '  breather'  of  a  mile  or  so,  proving  most  practically  to 
yon  that  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  its  third.  Several 
coveys  served  us  this  trick  on  this  occasion.  However,  with  the  help 
of  a  patch  of  standing,  or  rather  lying,  barley — for  it  had  been  so 
weather-beaten  as  to  he  deemed  not  worth  cutting—and  by  scattering 
some  birds  oat  into  the  moor,  we  had  a  very  fair  day's  sport.  Five 
brace  and  a  half  of  partridges ;  three  pheasants,  cnt  off  from  home 
while  taking  their  morning  constitutional ;  a  couple  of  snipe,  after 
severeX  misses ;  a  hare,  and  a  buanj  or  two.  Such  wan  onr  bag ; 
qaite  enoagfa  to  Batisf;  two  mo&er&te  '(ed<nia«n.    ^^'ftifc*'' 
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boQche'  (d  the  day  fell  to  my  share.  We  had  drawn  oar  strips  of 
heather,  blank  as  regards  results,  though  we  moTed  several  black- 
co<^  at  *  &ncy'  distances ;  however,  I  thought  I  would  stroll  through 
the  piece  of  barley  again,  on  our  road  home,  which  had  shown  sport 
in  the  morning ;  and  from  that  choice  preserve  a  fine  old  fellow  rose 
some  forty  yards  from  me,  which  I  managed  to  secure  just  as  his  white 
under- wing  and  '  scut'  were  topping  the  bank  away  for  the  moor. 
Rather  a  shame,  perhaps,  disturbing  the  old  gentleman  at  his  supper, 
but  they  were  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  was  my  first 
blackcock  !  I  felt  inclined  to  give  three  cheers  over  his  prostrate 
form.  Happily  Carlo  did  not  see  him  fall,  or  our  local  taxidermist 
would  find  some  difficulty  in  setting  him  up  in  the  glass-case  with 
my  other '  first  samples' — 'just  the  very  same  as  natur',  poor  things,' 
as  a  humane  cook  at  home  remarks. 

The  next  day  we  tried  a  different  beat,  with  much  the  same  re- 
sults. Carlo's  incorrigible  habits  were  apostrophised  by  Old  William, 
if  possible,  in  louder  variations  than  ever  on  his  name.    That  faithful 
but  obstinate  domestic  could  not  or  would  not  understand  that  one 
of  his  adjurations  to  Carlo  did  infinitely  more  harm  to  our  sport  than 
all  the  dog's  vagaries.     Like  many  men  I  have  sported  with,  he  was 
all  *  whistle  and  whip*  in  the  field.    If  you  mean  shooting,  you  had 
better  leave  both  at  home,  possibly  the  dog  also.    If  you  mean  dog- 
hreaking,  leave  your  gun  at  home ;  the  two  rarely  work  together. 
We  got  another  blackcock,  also  a  gray  hen — the  former  more  by 
luck  than  anything,  a  distant  shepherd  sending  him  right  in  our 
teeth  ;  the  latter  Carlo  '  scored:'  she  was  probably  wounded. 

The  rain  persecuted  us  with  driving  storms  on  both  days ;  but 
fhe  *  lew'  side  of  those  big  Devonshire  banks  gives  capital  shelter  as 
long  as  you  stick  to  the  enclosures ;  out  on  the  moor  you  must  grin 
and  bear  it.  By  the  way,  what  '  cautions'  those  big  banks  are,  from 
a  hunting  point  of  view  !  The  natives  tell  you  (and  seem  very  hurt 
if  you  look  sceptical)  that  the  Nimrods  of  the  country  never  look 
twice  at  them,  but  '  top'  them  with  the  same  ease  and  nerve  with 
which  they  are  also  said  to  gallop  down  precipitous  hill-sides.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  see  both  these  performances  once  in  my 
life.  A  bank  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  faced  with  stone,  and  an- 
other six  feet  of  dwarf  beech-trees  on  top  of  it,  is  hardly  the  thing  to 
take  'just  as  it  comes.' 

The  farmers  had  a  wretched  harvest  in  these  parts.  It  was 
pitiable  to  see  in  many  places  the  *  stocks'  of  barley  and  oats  turn- 
ing into  manure  where  they  stood.  They  hardly  had  two  consecu- 
tive fine  days  since  the  first  week  in  September.  I  don't  think  they 
are  a  veiy  grumbling  sort,  those  North  Devon  farmers ;  I  suppose 
ihej  are  accustomed,  like  the  Scotch,  to  wet  harvesting.  No- 
thing eould  be  more  squalid  and  bankrupt-looking  than  the  ^ener- 
aliibf  cttmMU  fannbousea  and  their  oiiibTnidxiig;^  in  Vioi^  ^%\x^^* 
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'More  Hihernlco,  they  were  little  better  than  cottages,  with  i 
tumble-down  Bheds,  '  giving'  on  an  apology  for  a  stock-yard,  the 
liquid  manure  from  which  was  allowed  to  trickle  away  down  the 
nearest  ditcb.  The  teuants  seemed  a  hardy,  honest,  sporting  set, 
hardly  up  to  '  High  Dorset'  or  Wiltshire  '  form,'  and  one  would  say 
apt  to  be  a  little  behind  with  the  rent ;  not  that  I  am  joatified,  per- 
haps, in  this  latter  opinion ;  for  by  dint  of  slaving  away  and  living 
hard  most  of  them  were  credited  with  possessing  a  little  '  plum'  in  the 
local  bank,  which  they  would  go  any  lengths  rather  than  break  into. 

A  rougher  storm  than  usual  drove  ua  to  seek  shelter  and  eat 
oin-  lunch  in  one  of  these  fannhouaes.  The  farmer  was  out,  and  the 
door  locked;  so  we  had  to  repair  to  the  stable,  the  potent  flavour  of 
which  soon  drove  us  forth  to  seek  some  other  shelter.  The  storm 
was  almost  over,  so  we  sat  on  some  logs  in  the  yard  ;  whereupon  a 
troop  of  either  starving  or  very  familiar  fowls  besieged  us ;  some  long- 
legged  cockerels  positively  flew  np  and  pecked  the  sandwiches  out  of 
our  fingers.  I  never  came  across  such  '  owdacious'  birds.  Just  as 
we  were  starting  ofi"  the  tenant  returned;  a  fine  up-standing  man,  six 
feet  two  at  least  in  his  gray-worsted  stockings,  and  but  little  damaged 
by  the  sixty  '  bad'  summers  he  must  have  seen.  He  pressed  us  hard 
to  come  indoors  and  try  his  'tap'  of  'zider,'  but  this  luxury  we 
politely  declined.  It  takes  a  seasoned  stomach  to  stand  that  r'm 
ihi  jifiys.  He  showed  us  a  '  stud"  horse  he  kept  for  the  benefit  of 
the  neighbourhood,  which  ho  proposed  to  ride  with  the  staghonnds 
on  the  morrow.  The  said  nag  was  rather  a  rougli  customer  to 
handle,  and  his  old  master  armed  himself  with  an  alarming  cudgel 
before  he  went  into  the  horse's  box  to  turn  him  out  for  our  view.  He 
was  a  very  nasty  one  to  ride,  but  the  '  tan  score,'  which  our  friend 
pleaded  guilty  to,  acted  no  doubt  as  a  gentle  hint  not  to  kick ;  not 
that  the  hint  was  always  taken,  as  I  can  bear  witness  to,  from  cer- 
tain remarks,  both  loud  and  deep,  from  an  injured  individual  on  the 
following  day.  The  horse  was  terribly  •  rough'  and  out  of  condition 
and  looking  '  weedy ;'  but  he  must  have  had  some  substance  some- 
where about  him,  for  he  carried  the  above-mentioued  feather-weight 
well  to  the  fore  when  some  of  the  big  ones  were  in  difficulties. 

A  worthy  divine  had,  iu  the  kindest  possible  manner,  lent  my 
wife  his  cob ;  a  safe  conveyance  and  trained  to  the  country.  So  far, 
so  good.  But  Broivn's  horse  not  having  recovered  his  wonted  sound- 
ness of  limb,  my  pros])ects  of  a  mount  began  to  look  rather  Gaby. 
I  suggested  hiring  from  Dulverton ;  Brown  thought  I  could  do  better 
amongst  the  local  fanners.  So  I  packed  Old  William  off  that  even- 
ing, with  the  strictest  injunctions  to  scour  the  country  till  he  conld 
hire  or  borrow  me  something  possessing  four  legs,  that  could  '  go' 
the  espected  run  of  the  morrow.  My  anxiety  is  allayed  by  an  inter- 
view with  my  scout  at  the  back-door  that  evening  towards  elevrai 
o'clock.     He  bad  secured  me  a  noble  steed  from  a  neighbc 
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fi^rmer,  which  he  says  is  a  '  right  gude  one.'     I  retire  to  dream  of 
Oarlo  chasing  a  'royal'  stag  into  my  '  sanctum'  at  home. 

And  now  the  great  and  eventfol  day  has  come.     I  did  not  quite 
^se  and  greet  the  dawn  with  a  sportive  lay,  to  the  effect  that  '  this 
d^y  a  stag  shall  die,  tantivy !  tantivy !  yoicks/  &c.,  for  being  of  rather 
^    prosaical  turn,  it  occurred  to  me  that  individually  I  should  have 
^xit  little  to  do  towards  effecting  such  a  demise.     My  wife  is  rigged 
oxit  most  respectably  in  a  habit  of  our  hostess,  and  makes  quite  a 
dash'  at  the  breakfast-table.     I  don't  mean  at  the  hot  rolls — but 
you  know.     My  appearance  is  of  a  very  nondescript  character — a 
^ort  of  chasseur-a-cheval  style,  shooting-boots  and  gaiters.    I  only 
^vant  a  pilot-coat)  clay-pipe,  and  ash-plant  to  *  come'  the  complete 
Ruffian.  These  latter  'properties'  I  eschew.  I  sally  forth  to  inspect  my 
Bteed.     I  find  Old  William  putting  the  last  polishing  touch  on  him 
in  an  outhouse.    He  is  a  rather  carty-looking  chestnut,  about  fifteen 
hands  high,  plenty  of  strength,  and  hair  about  his  fetlocks.    A  most 
I'efiraciory  mane  is  assuming  a  graceful  ripple  under  the  continued 
application  of  the  water-brush ;  sundry  collar  marks  are  past  obli- 
terating.    Meanwhile  Old  William  represents  that  steed's  powers  in 
the  most  rosy  of  lights.     There  was  nothing  within  the  range  of 
eqoine  possibilities  which  he  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  his  doing. 
*  He  was  boun'  tew  say  he  wude  carry  the  gentleman  up  tew  the 
death  of  any  stag  on  the  moor.'    And  yet — would  you  believe  it? — a 
little   cross-questioning  elicited  the  fact  that  this  much-belauded 
s^piTiiftl  had  only  been  caught  in  from  grass  about  two  hours  since. 

However,  '  grass'  condition  did  all  I  asked  of  it  that  day,  and 
I  wish  no  more. 

And  now  we  are  mounted  and  off  to  the  meet.    For  a  wonder,  it 

is  a  lovely  day  as  we  trot  down  the  *  drive,'  and,  following  the  bank 

of  the  Barle  for  a  mile  or  so,  turn  up  a  steep  hill,  on  the  top  of 

which  sundry  stray  horsemen  proclaim  the  rendezvous.     The  hounds 

have  not  yet  arrived,  but  a  group  of  pedestrians  are  questioning  an 

individual,  in  an  old  velveteen  coat,  who  is  about  the  most  important 

personage  in  the  play  about  to  be  enacted,  viz.  the  'harbourer.' 

The  duties  of  this  man  are  to  ascertain,  from  inquiries  amongst  the 

farmers,  or  by  '  slotting'  the  animal  into  some  covert,  the  probable 

hcaU  of  a  '  warrantable'  stag,  one  whose  '  head'  is  deemed  worthy 

of  the  huntsman's  '  steel.'     From  his  morning  report  you  may  form 

a  pretty  shrewd  guess  about  the  fortunes  of  the  coming  day.     On 

this  momentous  occasion  he  is  not  very  sanguine,  he  only  knows  for 

a  '  middling-gude'  stag  in  some  *  eude'  hard  by.     However,  better 

news  turns  up  with  our  friend  of  yesterday  on  his  wild-looking  horse. 

His  '  byes'  had  watched  '  tew  stags  and  a  hind'  enter  some  wood 

opposite  his  farm  that  very  morning,  and  one  of  the  stags  looked 

like  a  large  one. 

Here  are  the  hounds  !  great  thirty-inch  foxhounds.    The  *  men' 
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touch  their  caps  to  me  as  they  ride  past.  I  feel  '  as  proud  as  the 
Kitig  of  Oude.'  All,  clever  fellows !  they  are  not  to  be  deceived  by 
my  rough  external  appearance ;  or  is  it  that  I  am  a  stranger,  oud 
look  good  for  a  '  tip'  ?  Away,  base  thought !  Gradually  the  '  field' 
muster,  ooming  &om  all  sides  of  the  moor  to  the  trystitig- place. 
Every  class  and  grade  is  represented,  from  the  swell  in  fkaltleas 
Leicestershire  gct-up,  bouquet  and  all,  with  his  wife  with  the  nob- 
biest oflittle  hats  tied  on  at  the  obtasest  of  angles  with  her  forehead, 
down  to  the  humblest  cart-lad  on  old  Smiler;  yea,  even  to  a  militia- 
man on  a  donkey  1  I  do  not  vouch  that  the  latter  is  a  regnlor  sub- 
Bcriber.  The  clerical  element  ia  strongly  represented,  a  voucher 
that  no  rufQanism  is  tolerated.  '  Parson'  Russell  rides  at  their 
head,  and,  knowing  every  inch  of  the  country,  is  always  kind  enough  ' 

to  act  as  chaperon  and  director  to  the  inquiring  stranger.     Herp 
comes  his  quondam  fair  pupil,  now  Mrs.  Froiide-BeUew,  with  a  queer 
weazened- loo Idng  old  man  riding  as  groom  behind  her.     He  is  nj 
less  than  the  famous   Jack  Babbage,  who  for  years  handled  the        • 
horn  for  this  very  pack,  and  rode  before  his  present  mistress  when       « , 
he  could.     What  queer  changes  time  does  work  ! 

There  is  a  whisper,  'the  master  is  coming,'  and  into  the  field  -^^', 
rides  a  magnificent  'presence.'  The  reader  may  have  Been  his  -^^i 
portrait,  on  his  famous  gray  Chanticleer,  in  last  year's  .Academy,  .^ 
but  it  will  give  him  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  style  and  natural  majesty  %rf  ' 
of  that  mighty  Nimrod  of  the  west.  Three -and- twenty  stone  he«^^S' 
rode,  so  I  was  told,  and  yet  he  sat  his  horse  as  jauntily  as  a  jockey—  ■ 
The  only  man  of  such  a  crushing  weight  that  I  have  ever  seen  in^C^ 
the  saddle  was  the  late  Mr,  Henley  Greaves  ;  but  there  was  a  deal^^ 
of  difference  between  the  looks  of  these  two  feather-weights  on^cr^ 
horseback.  The  former  I  have  never  seen  off  his  horse,  the  lattei  -*^ 
I  have;  and  distinctly  remember  his  filling  the  whole  bar-room  o^^^ 
an  inn,  where  we  were  trying  to  get  a  little  'Butch'  courage  on^  *' 
board  before  trying  to  follow  "Tom  Duffield  across  Berkshire. 

A  few  minutes'  conversation  between  the  master  and  the  har-^ — "~ 
bourer  and  we  are  off  for  the  covert  which  the  stags  had  been  seen  t*>^"^ 
enter  that  morning  by  the  farmer's  '  byes,'    Arrived  there,  the  body     ^ 
of  the  pack  are  shut  up  in  a  farm-stable,  while  the  huntsman  andi^* 
harbourer,  with  a  few  couple  of  '  tufters,'  proceed  to  '  draw'  the  likely""^ 
parts  of  the  covert  for  the  desired  quarry.     This  is  often  a  loBjfT 
tedious  business,  so  meanwhile  the  field  goes  in  apparently  for  ad- 
miring the  scenery.     It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  two  Leicestershire' 
swells  in  pink  tops,  and  the  neatest  of  '  bows'  to  their  buckskins, 
utting  down  on  a  white  macintosh,  in  the  middle  ofa  field,  admiring 
the  view.     They  had  stabled  their  nags   at  the  farm  ' 
honnds  were,  and  deemed  that  they  were  pretty  safe  to  get  a 
nndcr  the  circumstances,  and  no  charge  of  Balaklava  to  hustle  tl 

For  more  than  an  hoar  we  mooned  about  the  1  " 
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coverty  ooffee-hoosiiig  and  picking  up  somewhat  of  the  lore  of  '  ve- 

sdrie'  from  the  SemnerSy  who  were  well  up  in  the  subject.     Every 

BOW  and  then  a  honnd  would  open,  and  expectation  would  rise»  only 

to  fidl  again  when  a  little  fawn  skipped  out  of  the  wood,  followed 

shortly  afterwards  by  its  mamma.    Things  began  to  look  rather  blue ; 

hncheons  were  produced ;   people  suggested  that,  though  blank  days 

were  nearly  unknown,  still  the  whole  day  might  be  frittered  away 

in  *  drawing'  endless  coverts.     It  is  a  quarter-past  one  when,  after 

several  fiedse  alarms,  a  rumour  gains  ground  that  a  '  muckle  hart  of 

grease'  has  gone  away  from  somewhere  in  some  direction.     The 

8ud  rumour  is  corroborated  and  finally  settled  by  terrific  hallooings 

on  a  distant  hill.  Presently  '  King  Arthur'  and  his  knights  bustle  up 

from  out  the  wood.     I  catch  something  about  '  bow,  bay,  trey,'  and 

'dree  up  on  top,'  which  I  am  now  aware  means  that  the  *  departed' 

stag's  antlers  are  deemed  worthy  of  a  niche  in  the  hall  at  Rhyll. 

*  Room  for  the  hounds !'     'Now,  then,  keep  back  there  !'  &c. ; 
and  we  scuttle  up  a  lane  at  the  heels  of  the  pack,  and  debouch  on 
the  wild  heather-clad  plateau  which  crowns  the  hill.     The  chestnut 
is  warming  to  work  in  every  sense.     My  opinion  on  mounting  was 
that  I  bestrode  the  veriest  slug ;  now  positively  the  beast  is  boring 
and  palling  my  arms  off.     Wait  a  bit,  my  friend;  you  will  '  come  o' 
thai'     The  hounds  are  laid  on  the  line  of  the  stag,  who  is  gone  on 
these  twenty  minutes ;  a  little  feathering,  and  they  settle  on  his  line, 
hardly  with  the  correct '  crash'  of  music,  for  they  struck  me  as  being 
singularly   mute  all  the  day.     And  now  some  hundred-and-fifty 
horsemen  are  careering  across  the  moor.    I  feel  my  spirits  rising  to 
the  occasion ;  not  that  I  particularly  fancy  galloping  in  heather  up 
to  your  horse's  knees,  for  visions  of  concealed  cart-ruts — pardon  the 
Hibemicism — and  other  inequalities  of  surface  will  crowd  on  the  ex- 
cited imagination.  Not  that  it  was  all  imagination,  for  the  noble  chest- 
sat  buried  his  nose  in  the  heather  three  times  at  least  in  the  first  two 
miles  ;  and  had  he  not  possessed  a  '  spare'  leg  somewhere,  we  must 
inevitably  have  performed  a  double  somersault.     My  wife,  on  her 
soperior  *  mount,'  made  a  joke  of  the  said  involuntary  capers ;  but 
'  swift  fate'  soon  revenged  me,  for  ere  long  she  hung  out  signals  of 
distress  in  the  region  of  the  '  back  hair,'  and  soon  down  came  that 
marvellous  structure,  to  her  great  alarm  and  dismay.    There  was  no 
help  for  it ;  she  had  to  ride  the  rest  of  the  day  like  Madge  Wild- 
fire, her  long  locks  streaming  in  the  wind.     The  deep,  deep  heather 
holds  a  smadl  portion  of  her  (stuffing)  secret.     Should  it  *  give  up' 
its  dead  (hair)  before  the  unerring  nose  of  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland's 
letters,  would  that  worthy  baronet  advertise  the  same  in  the  '  agony' 
column  of  the  Times  ?     Its  bereaved  owner  will  reward  him  with  a 
look  of  the  genuine  article,  of  which  I  may  say  she  has  plenty. 
Now  I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  exactly  where  that  stag  took 
I  know  that  for  the  space  of  three  hours  and  forty  minutes  I 
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Chapter  XVI.  Still  Missing. 

THE  archdeacon  and  Sir  Pantlin  Jones  had  taken  np  their  quar- 
ters at  an  hotel  in  the  City,  in  order  that  they  might  be  near 
Ae  centre  of  their  field  of  investigation.  As  far  as  the  archdeacon 
bew,  his  son's  acquaintance  with  London  streets  was  confined  to 
tie  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  curacy  in  the  City,  and  it  was 
tliereabouts  that  there  was  the  most  probability  of  gaining  intelli- 


The  disappearance  of  the  curate  of  St.  Saveall's  had  been  taken 
^  m  earnest  now.  His  friends  had  offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred 
pounds  for  such  information  as  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  his 
&te.    The  press  was  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

'  The  Mysterious  Disappearance  of  a  Clergyman'  was  a  leading 
h^iSSng  of  the  bills  of  contents  of  the  morning  papers.     The  ven- 
dors of  the  evening  papers  chanted  the  same  re&ain,  and  hinted  at 
startling  disclosures,  to  be  revealed  by  the  purchase  of  their  journals. 
Sir  Pantlin  was  quite  worn  out  by  the  search,  and  sighed  in  vain 
|of  the  tranquil  shades  of  Pumptrisaint.     All  day  long  there  were 
Interviews — with  lawyers,  with  the  police,  with  purveyors  of  in- 
telligence.    In  the   morning  Sir  Pantlin  waited  upon  the  Home 
^retary;  after  luncheon  he  went  to  see  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Police ;  his  dinner-time  was  invaded  by  Mr.  Brass  the  detective. 
Bodies,  too,  must  be  visited — damp  dripping  bodies  lying  at  river- 
side public-houses;  livid  swollen  features,  faces  blurred  and  distorted, 
iQust  be  peered  into  and  examined ;  but  the  end  of  it  all  was  the 
same.     There  was  no  trace  of  John  Jones. 

The  chief  stress  of  all  this  business  fell  upon  Sir  Pantlin.     The 
Third  Series  Yol.  I.  F.B.  Vol.  XXI.  B  ^ 
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archdeacon  was  overcome  with  grief  and  apprehension ;  he  had  o 
nerve  to  face  the  constant  torture  of  investigation. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  Sir  Pantlin  had  jm 
come  in  dressed  for  dinner ;  he  wore  a  blue  coat  with  brass  bntton] 
a  frilled  shirt-front  in  which  was  a  sparkling  diamond  brooch ;  a  ta 
shirt-collar  was  enveloped  in  many  folds  of  white  lawn,  the  ends  i 
which  were  tied  nnder  his  chin  in  a  small  bow.  His  waistcoat  wi 
of  some  soft  yellow  stnff ;  his  trousers  were  shaped  tight  to  the  cal 
and  a  pair  of  shoes  tied  with  strings  completed  his  attire. 

'  Does  the  archdeacon  know  that  dinner's  on  the  table?'  he  crii 
sharply  to  the  waiter. 

'  I'll  see,  sir/  said  the  man,  disappearing. 

Sir  Pantlin  turned  to  the  pier-glass,  and  began  narrowly  to  sen 
tinise  a  piece  of  black  court-plaster,  which  he  had  just  affixed  on  h 
new-mown  chin. 

'I  wish  the  boy  would  come  back,'  he  muttered  to  himsel 
'  He's  killing  his  father  and  me  too.  As  for  his  having  disappeare< 
that's  all  nonsense.  I  know  what  young  men  used  to  be.  I  dii 
appeared  myself  once,  and  came  back  without  a  penny  in  my  pockf 
or  a  rag  to  my  back;  but  then  I  wasn't  a  parson,  with  an  archdeaeo 
for  a  father.  Here  he  comes.  Well,  my  old  friend,'  he  cried,  tun 
ing  round  to  the  doorway,  '  how  do  you  find  yourself  by  this  time ! 

The  archdeacon  looked  pale,  thin,  and  worn;  he  seated  himse 
at  the  dinner-table  in  a  feeble  uncertain  way,  tasted  a  spoonful  < 
soup,  fell  into  a  brown  study. 

*  Cheer  up,  old  friend,'  cried  Sir  Pantlin.  *  Take  a  glass  i 
sherry  with  me,  and  don't  look  so  despondent.  I'll  bet  that  Joh 
is  taking  his  sherry  somewhere  too,  and  is  laughing  at  us  old  fool 
for  the  fuss  we  have  made.' 

The  archdeacon  shook  his  head.  *  I've  no  hope  of  that,  Pantlin 
I  know  John  too  well ;  his  careful  prudent  nature.* 

*  You  don't  know  what  people's  natures  are  when  there's  li  gi 
in  the  case.' 

'Mr.  Brass  wishes  to  see  Sir  Pantlin,'  said  a  waiter  comin 
into  the  room. 

*  Show  him  up  directly,'  cried  Sir  Pantlin,  his  mouth  full  i 
turbot  and  lobster-sauce.  *  I'll  not  keep  Brass  waiting  on  any  m 
count.  Sit  down,  my  good  fellow,'  he  cried,  as  the  detective  enterc 
the  room ;  *  sit  down  and  take  a  glass  of  sherry ;  and  let  us  h« 
what  you  have  to  say.' 

*  Well,  Sir  Pantlin,'  said  Mr.  Brass ;  *  they  say  as  no  news 
good  news,  but  it  ain't  always.     In  a  case  of  this  sort,  when  yc 
don't  come  to  the  bottom  of  it  quick,  you  don't  come  to  it  at  all.* 

*  Then  you've  no  news  for  us.  Brass.' 

*  I  don't  say  that,  sir ;  there  are  circumstances  as  has  happenc 
that  may  mean  nothing  or  may  mean  a  good  deal.' 
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*  Well,  what  ?'  cried  Sir  Pantlin  impatiently. 

*  We've  kept  up  a  pretty  good  watch  on  those  premises,  but  we 
luiTen't  found  out  very  much.  The  young  chap  has  seemed  a  bit 
unsettled  like,  and  hasn't  gone  to  his  work,  and  he's  been  tinkering 
tboat  carpentering  in  the  old  tumble-down  warehouse.  He's  been 
pntting  t<^ether  a  big  case,  as  might — I  won't  say  it  is  meant  for 
thai — but  it  might  hodd  such  a  thing  as — a  body.' 

Sir  Pantlin  shuddered ;  the  archdeacon  turned  still  paler,  and 
got  np  and  left  the  room. 

'Another  thing  has  come  out,  sir,  what  looks  queer.  There's 
been  other  people  looking  after  the  young  chap.  He's  in  a  regular 
loess,  and  Uiey  want  to  nab  him  and  clap  him  in  prison  for  debt ;  but 
he's  too  artful  for  'em,  I  think.  Anyhow,  Sir  Pantlin,  my  opinion 
is  that  the  secret  of  this  here  business  lies  in  Ebbsfleet.' 

'  Then  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?' 

'  That's  for  you  to  say.  Sir  Pantlin.  If  you  direct  me  to  go  and 
take  out  warrants  against  the  whole  party  of  'em,  and  give  'em  no 
time  to  make  everything  square,  I  don't  say  but  what  you'd  find  out 
*  good  deal ;  but  then  there's  the  risk.' 

*  I'm  surprised  to  hear  an  officer  of  the  crown  talk  about  risk ; 
go  and  do  your  duty  to  your  country,  sir,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Pro- 
^dence.' 

'  What,  Sir  Pantlin !'  cried  Brass,  aggrieved ;  *  do  you  mean  me 
^  be  'Sponsible  for  the  whole  business  ?  What  if  I  take  'em  all 
into  custody,  and  it  turns  out  a  mistake  after  all  ?  A  pretty  kettle 
^^  fish  there'd  be,  and  the  young  chap  a  sucking  lawyer.  Why 
th^'d  be  costs  and  damages ;  and  Mrs.  B.  and  me  might  see  our 
^e  bit  of  furniture  sold  up,  and  go  and  sit  down  in  the  workhouse 
*o  end  our  days.  No,  no,  guv'nor ;  duty's  duty,  and  your  country's 
Jour  country;  but  once  you  get  into  an  'ole,  and  your  country  will 
^ever  pull  you  out.  No,  Sir  Pantlin,  not  unless  I  get  a  written 
^enmity  from  you,  I  don't  budge.' 

*  Well,  I'll  see  the  archdeacon,'  cried  Sir  Pantlin.     *  It's  his 
(cosiness  more  than  mine.' 

After  he  had  seen  the  archdeacon.  Sir  Pantlin  said  that  he  was 
^>repared  to  give  the  required  guarantee. 

'  And  the  young  lady  and  the  old  lady,  am  I  to  make  a  clean 
%weep  of  it  ?' 

*  Well,  no,  poor  things,'  said  Sir  Pantlin.  *  I  can't  think  there's 
mny  guilt  about  the  girl.     No,  no,  you  must  leave  the  ladies  alone.' 

*A11  ri^qht.  Sir  Pantlin.  We'll  keep  a  look-out  on  the  place 
to-night,  and  by  breakfast  to-morrow  you  may  expect  to  hear  news/ 
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Chapter  XVII. 

*  80  WHITB,  AND  SUCH  A  TBAITOB  1' 

As  soon  as  Markwood  had  gone,  Edward  Hnlse  went  to  find 
his  sister.  It  was  clearly  evident  that  instant  flight  was  the  only 
possible  way  of  safety.  And  that  required  so  many  preparations. 
Coald  he  trust  Lucy  to  help  him  ? 

She  was  standing — it  was  almost  dark — her  face  pressed  against 
the  window,  as  if  watching  for  some  one.  When  the  door  opened, 
she  turned  eagerly  round.  Edward  carried  a  candle  in  Uis  hand, 
and  he  started  as  he  saw  how  wan  and  drawn  her  face  had  become 

'  Is  there  any  news  T  she  cried. 

*  Of  him  ?  No,'  said  Edward  shortly.  '  There  is  news  of  ano- 
ther kind.     Come  and  sit  here ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you.' 

Lucy  listlessly  obeyed,  and  took  a  seat  beside  her  brother,  hec 
head  turned  away  from  him,  still  Ustening. 

*  Lucy,'  said   Edward,    *  if  we  went  away,  father  and  I, 
America,  all  of  a  sudden,  do  you  think  I  could  trust  you  to  take  care 
of  mother  and  bring  her  over  to  us  when  we  write  for  you  to  come? 

*  Why  should  you  go  away  suddenly  ?'  said  Lucy,  turning  upoi 
him  quickly. 

'  Because  father  has  got  into  difficulties,  and  I  have  got  inter' 
trouble  through  him.' 

*  I  can't  leave  John,'  said  Lucy  quite  fiercely.     *  Yon  wouldn*"*^ 
ask  me  to  do  that,  as  long  as  there's  a  chance.' 

*  There's  no  chance,'  said  Edward  gloomily. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  have  you  heard  ?  O,  you  \aiox^" 
something  ;  is  he  dead,  Edward  ?' 

'  I  know  nothing  of  that,  but  I  found  something  to-day,  a  letter  ^ 
he  must  have  dropped  it  when  he  was  here  that  morning.  It  is  ad-- 
dressed  to  you.' 

She  seized  it  eagerly.  Yes,  the  handwriting  was  his,  and  th^ 
letter  was  addressed  to  her.  She  tore  it  open  and  read  it  by  th^ 
flickering  light  of  the  candle  : 

.  *  Finsbury,  Sunday. 

*  Dear  Miss  Hulse, — You  can  hardly  imagine  how  harrowing  it  is 
to  my  feelings  to  \sTite  to  you  in  this  formal  way.  I  assure  you,  if 
you  knew  how  I  suffer,  you  would  pity  me.  But  I  am  compelled,  by 
considerations  higher  than  those  of  mere  earthly  affection,  to  make 
my  choice  between  you  and  the  duties  I  owe  to  my  father,  my  god- 
father, and  all  my  friends.  Were  I  a  man  of  independent  means, 
I  would  throw  all  these  to  the  winds,  and  sacrifice  myself  to  make 
happy  a  girl  who  is  all  that  a  man  could  desire  in  a  wife.  But  I 
am  powerless.     My  father  distinctly  refuses  his  consent  to  my  en- 
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gagement.  My  godfather,  Sir  Pantlin  Jones,  Baronet,  threatens  to 
withdraw  his  countenance  and  patronage  from  me ;  and  with  that 
goes  all  chance  of  my  succeeding  to  the  living  of  Pamptrisaint.  I 
should  be  acting  against  the  dictates  of  my  conscience  if  I  neglected 
their  conmiands.  Lucy — once  more  I  must  call  you  by  that  beloved 
name — ^Lucy,  we  must  not  meet  again. 

*  No  doubt  you  will  ere  long  come  in  contact  with  some  one  bettw 
suited  to  you  in  position,  and  more  calculated  to  make  you  happy, 
than  I.  To-morrow — sad  task ! — I  will  look  out  all  your  letters  and 
return  them ;  please  send  mine  back  also.  The  trinkets  I  gave  you, 
which,  though  small,  are  valuable,  I  hope  you  will  retain  in  memory 
of  one  who  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well. — Ever  your  sincere  friend, 

*  John  Jones.* 

'Well,'  said  Edward,  looking  keenly  at  his  sister,  when  she 
had  finished  and  sat  staring  fixedly  before  her,  '  what  do  you  think 
of  him  now  ?     Is  he  worth  grieving  for  T 

*  How  do  you  know  what  was  in  the  letter  ?  Did  you  read  it  ?* 
Bhe  cried,  flashing  out  upon  him  suddenly. 

*  I  did,'  said  Edward. 

'  How  dare  you,  sir  ;  how  dare  you!  It  was  not  true,  Edward; 
^t  was  meant  in  play.  Do  you  see  what  he  says,  **  We  must  never 
^^eet  again."  He  came  to  me  after  that.  0,  if  he  meant  it,  he  re- 
^^nted.  I  heard  his  step,  I  heard  his  knock.  He  came  to  see  me 
1^8t  of  aU.' 

Lncy  burst  into  tears  and  left  the  room. 

*  To  think  of  her  taking  it  like  that,'  cried  Edward  in  dismay. 
*  Who  will  help  me  now  ?     Where  can  I  look  ?* 

A  loud  knocking  sounded  at  the  postern  gate.  Edward  went 
^o  a  window  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  entrance,  and  looked  cau* 
^onsly  out.  There  stood  Markwood  and  Patty  Robinson.  He  ran 
Quickly  down  and  opened  the  door. 

*  Well,  I've  brought  her,'  said  Markwood.  *  I'd  a  great  job 
"^th  her  mother,  who  wouldn't  let  her  come  for  ever  so  long ;  but 
liere  she  is ;  take  care  of  her,  Ned.  Now,  is  there  anything  more  I 
t»n  do  ?' 

*  One  thing,'  whispered  Edward  ;  *  if  you  would  hire  a  boat  for 
me,  and  bring  it  round  to  the  wharf  at  four  to-morrow  morning.' 

'  Yes,  I'll  do  that,'  said  Markwood.  *  I  know  a  man  who'll 
let  me  have  a  boat  at  that  time,  and  I'll  be  there.  But  what  do 
yon  mean  to  do  with  the  boat  ?' 

'  It's  for  father  and  me,'  whispered  Edward.  '  The  street  is 
watched,  I  know ;  but  the  river  isn't,  I  hope.  I  must  risk  it,  at  all 
events.' 

*  You  may  rely  upon  me,'  cried  Markwood ;  and  he  went  away, 
whiiiUng  cheerfully. 
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'  Now,  Neil,"  said  Patfj  briskly,  as  booh  &b  the  poatem  gitk> 
was  shut  oud  locked,   '  tell  me  vhat  70a  want  me  to  do,  aud  I'll         ' 
do  it.' 

'  ListeD,  Patty.  I'm  going  to  take  father  off  to  ;Vinerica  ;  and 
you  must  stay  here  to  take  care  of  mother  and  Lucy.' 

'  Yes,  that  I  can  do  after  you  are  gone.     But  what  can  I  do 
now  ?     Have  you  made  everything  safe  for  going  ?     Is  it  all  right  in_ 
the  warehouse  ?' 

'  Patty,'  he  repUed,  laying  his  hand  on  hers,  'you  have  CMn^= 
far  enough  with  me ;  don't  come  any  farther.  I  have  got  my  owt^l— 
work  to  do  between  this  and  then;  don't  seek  to  know  what  it  is^^: 
but  go  into  the  house — go  to  mother ;  she  is  prepared  to  rcceiv^^ 
yoii  as  a  daughter.' 

He  pointed  to  the  open  door  of  the  house,  where  a  gaslight  wa^^ 
burning  in  the  hall. 

'  And  you,  Ned — where  are  you  going  ?' 

'  Into  the  warehouse,  Patty,'  he  whispered,  giving  an  involan — 
tary  shudder. 

'  Ned,  you  are  cold  and  trembling ;  it  is  not  fit  for  yon  io  b^» 
working  there  alone  ;  let  me  come  with  yon.     I  am  not  frightenec^   ■ 
at  shadows.' 

'  What  I  have  to  do  to-night  it  is  not  fit  that  yon  should  shu-e.  * 

'  Ned,'  she  cried,  '  what  is  fit  for  you  is  fit  for  me.  I  wasn'** 
brought  up  a  lady,  you  know,  Ned,  to  be  balancing  and  choosin^^ 
whether  this  is  proper  or  that  is  nice.  Yon  picked  me  out,  Edwards 
and  have  stuck  to  me  well.  I  mean  to  stick  to  yon,  Ned, — througl* 
fire  and  water.' 

'  I  knew  you  would,  Patty;  but  it  is  no  use;  I  am  lost  beyond 
redemption.  I  shall  oidy  drag  you  down^-down  into  the  depths  0^ 
my  own  misery.     Patty,  leave  me.' 

'  I  wou't,  Ned ;  so  don't  be  foohsh.  ■\Miy  do  you  look  so  darkly 
on  things  ?  You  know  yon  have  done  no  evil.  That  you  struck  that, 
man  down  when  be  told  you  he  was  going  to  desert  your  sister,  that 
was  grand  of  you,  Ned ;  I  honoor  you  for  it — the  rest  yon  conldn'^ 
help.' 

'No,  Patty,  but  I  didn't  meet  it  like  a  man.  I  concealed  it. 
and  that  is  as  bad  as  crime.  Why,  Patty,  half  the  evil  deeds  we 
hear  of  are  done  through  cowardice,  and  I  was  a  coward  ajid  there- 
tore  a  criminal.' 

'  But,  Ned,  when  you  heard  your  sister's  voice,  and  he  her  lover ! 
Any  one,  every  one  would  have  done  jest  like  yon.  But  is  it  too  late 
now  ?  Aren't  you  afraid  that  you  will  fix  yourself  as  a  criminal— 
that  suspicion  wiJl  fall  upon  you  ?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  tell  Bi 
body  about  it  at  once,  to  have  the  thing  explained  ?' 

'  It's  too  late,  Patty.  I  don't  so  much  mind  for  myself,  bnt  fix 
the  sake  of  the  old  folks,  how  could  I  give  up  ?   The  0 
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so  strong  against  me,  if  I  escaped  the — ^the — ^rope,  Patty,  I 
oooldn't  escape  a  long  imprisonment ;  and  what  will  become  of  them  ? 
X  must  get  my  father  away ;  and  to  do  that,  I  must  conceal  it.' 

*  Then  I  shall  help  you,  Ned,'  cried  Patty.  ^  Come,  don't  stand 
s^^ying  and  balancing  to  and  &o — there  is  away  out  of  everything; 
let  us  find  a  way  out  of  this.' 

So  saying  she  put  her  arm  within  his  and  led  him  into  the  ware* 
li.oii8e. 

*  Come,  lead  the  way,'  she  whispered. 

The  heavy  doors  clanged  behind  them ;  a  pale  ghostly  light  shone 
iQrom  the  fisuiher  end  of  the  long  low  room.  It  was  the  glimmer  of 
iSioonrise  through  the  windows  of  the  workshop.  Then  they  heard 
c^  chain  clank,  clank  up  in  the  topmost  story,  and  strange  ^ufiSing 
9teps,  and  then  the  rattle  of  chains,  step  by  step,  on  the  dark  steep 
staircases. 

Patty  clung  to  Edward  in  terror. 

*  It's  only  Scipio,'  said  Edward  ;  *  it's  only  the  old  dog.'  He 
struck  a  light  and  lit  a  candle  in  an  old  stable-lantern.  Then  he 
^passed  along  the  room  till  he  came  to  a  ring  let  into  the  floor ;  he 
palled  at  the  ring  and  raised  a  trap-door ;  a  black  profound  pit  was 
manifest,  from  which  sounded  the  splash  and  trickle  of  running 
^water.     Patty  shrank  back. 

'  Listen,'  said  Edward,  placing  his  lamp  by  the  brink  of  the 
«hasm.  '  There  is  nothing  imeariMy  about  this ;  the  stream  down 
there  is  the  Fleet,  from  which  Ebbsfleet  takes  its  name.  Look 
down  there  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  pit — do  you  see  anything  ?' 

He  held  the  lantern  so  that  its  rays  lighted  up  the  sides  of  the 
gloomy  chasm. 

It  had  been  a  dock  once  upon  a  time,  and  seemed,  from  the 
solidity  and  strength  of  it,  to  have  been  built  by  a  race  of  giants. 
The  tide  was  now  up,  and  the  light  of  the  lantern  flickered  on  dancing 
waters  fieur  below.  Just  above  the  dark  line  of  the  tide-mark  was  a 
projecting  stone,  over  which  was  a  gloomy  archway. 

'  We  found  it  out,  Lucy  and  I,  not  so  long  ago,'  whispered  Ned ; 
'  nobody  knew  of  it  but  old  Paston,  and  he  never  revealed  the  secret 
of  it.  But  the  day  he  died  I  think  he  must  have  been  taken  ill 
down  there,  for  we  found  the  trap-door  open  and  the  ladder  across.' 

*  Is  there  a  ladder  ?'  said  Patty. 

*  Yes,  look  here.'  Edward  bent  down  and  pulled  forward  an 
iron  ladder  that  swung  upon  a  pivot,  the  foot  of  which  fitted  upon 
the  projecting  stone  at  the  base  of  the  arch. 

*  What  does  it  mean?'  cried  Patty. 

'  There  is  a  vault  down  there  ;  old  Gilbert  Paston's  vault.  I 
believe  that  he  made  his  fortune  out  of  that  vault,  and  that  there 
be  hid  the  silks  that  he  smuggled,  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  Custom- 
house.    Wait  here,  Patty  ;  I  will  go  down  by  myself.' 
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*  I  will  go  with  you/  cried  Patty ;  '  I  am  not  afraid.  Bat,  Ed- 
ward, you  say  nobody  knows  of  it  but  Lucy  and  yon  ?* 

*  Nobody.' 

*  Then  why  should  you  meddle  with  it  ?  Let  it  be — ^the  vault 
and  that  which  is  in  it.     Only  the  day  of  judgment  will  reveal  it.' 

'  To-morrow  there  will  be  workmen  here,  and  the  old  place  will 
be  pulled  down.  The  dock  and  the  vault  will  be  open  to  the  light  of 
day ;  and  that  which  is  hidden  will  be  revealed.  Patty,  we  must 
remove  the  evidence.' 

Patty  nodded.     *  Lead  the  way,'  she  said. 

But  before  he  could  put  a  foot  upon  the  ladder  a  tremendous 
knocking  echoed  through  the  building. 

'  It  is  somebody  at  the  postern,'  cried  Edward.  ^  They  have 
come  at  last ;  they  have  come  for  me.' 

^  It  is  nothing,'  said  Patty;  *  but  I  will  go  and  see ;  and,  Edward, 
you  had  better  hide  yourself  in  the  vault;  if  people  are  searching  for 
you,  they  will  never  find  you  there.' 

Again  the  knocking  was  loudly  repeated. 

*  Make  haste,  Edward !'  she  cried.  He  disappeared  in  the 
chasm.  Patty  hastily  shut-to  the  trap,  and  ran  out  into  the  yard 
as  another  shower  of  knocks  descended  on  the  postern. 

*  What  do  you  want  ?'  she  cried,  opening  the  door  suddenly.  A 
man  stood  there,  a  downcast  weather-beaten  man. 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  Mr.  Edward  Hulse,'  he  said. 

Chapter  XVIII. 

A  SECRET  VAULT. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  iron  ladder  was  a  projecting  stone ;  above 
that  stone  was  an  arched  recess — simply  an  arched  recess  to  out- 
ward appearance.  Edward  Hulse,  however,  knew  better.  He  drew 
a  key  from  his  pocket ;  and,  feeling  carefully  with  his  fingers  for  the 
spot,  inserted  it  accurately  into  a  joint  of  the  apparent  stonework. 
The  whole  side  of  the  archway  swung  back.  It  was  an  iron  door, 
painted  so  as  to  represent  stonework.  Within  was  a  vault,  with  a 
groined  roof  and  rude  columns  sculptured  in  the  walls.  The  air 
was  dry  and  pure,  and  the  bottom  of  the  crypt  was  of  fine  white 
gravel.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  vault  was  a  second  archway ;  and 
this  was  closed  also  by  an  iron  door  studded  with  massive  bosses, 
no  attempt  being  here  made  to  disgtdse  the  material. 

Edward  put  down  his  lantern  on  the  floor,  and,  leaning  against 
the  side  of  the  vault,  began  to  listen  eagerly.  He  thought  he  heard 
the  tramp  of  men  above  his  head ;  he  told  himself  that  these  were 
the  officers  of  the  law;  that  they  were  searching  everywhere  for 
him ;  that  they  must  find  him  at  last,  red-handed,  as  it  were— his 
victim  in  the  adjoining  cave. 
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Yes ;  there  he  was.  Edward  saw  him,  in  his  mind's  eye,  as  he 
lay  in  the  farther  vault — cold,  and  stark,  and  white. 

As  he  stood  watching  and  listening,  the  light  from  the  lantern 
began  gradually  to  grow  less.  The  candle  was  gomg  out.  The 
ihonght  of  being  left  in  darkness,  the  body  of  his  victim  close  at 
hand,  stmck  him  with  dismay.  He  had  no  other  candle ;  he  had  no 
means  of  getting  a  light,  except  by  returning  to  the  warehouse. 
This  he  dared  not  do.  If  a  search  were  now  being  made  for 
him,  he  would  betray  at  once  himself  and  the  hiding-place  of  the 
body. 

The  candle  went  out,  and  he  was  left  in  total  darkness. 

Standing  crouching  against  the  wall,  listening  with  painful 
intentness,  of  a  sudden  ho  heard  something  stir  in  the  inner  vault. 
A  footstep,  it  seemed  to  be ;  and  that  was  followed  by  a  groan. 

A  cold  sweat  came  out  all  over  him ;  his  limbs  trembled,  his 
Uood  ceased  to  circulate.  He  was  bound  to  the  spot,  it  seemed, 
md  could  not  move  hand  or  foot.  Then  he  heard  hinges  creak, 
md  he  felt  that  the  door  of  the  inner  vault  was  swung  open,  and 
fhafc  something  passed  out. 

At  this  moment  a  light  shone  under  the  door — the  outer  door  of 
the  crypt ;  some  one  was  descending  the  ladder ;  the  door  was 
swung  open.     Patty  appeared  with  a  candle  in  her  hand. 

She  gave  a  shriek  as  she  passed  in,  and  recoiled ;  she  would 
have  slipped  and  fallen  back  into  the  dock,  but  Edward,  who  had 
neovered  his  senses  at  her  appearance,  and  had  sprung  fonvard  to 
meet  her,  caught  her  by  the  arm  and  saved  her.  Then  he  saw  that 
there  was  another  form  in  the  crypt — a  spectre,  it  seemed— ^white, 
Uoodless,  with  staring  e3'es — the  murdered  man,  his  victim. 

Yes ;  it  was  the  murdered  man  come  to  life  again.  After  a 
numient'a  horror  and  incredulity,  the  conviction  came  to  his  heart 
in  a  rush  of  intense  joy.  He  was  not  a  man-slayer ;  the  blood  of 
this  man  was  not  on  his  hands. 

■  John/  he  cried,  running  forward  with  outstretched  arms,  *  will 
yon  forgive  me  ?     0  God  !  how  glad  I  am  !' 

John  recoiled,  and  waved  him  away  with  his  hand.  *  If  I  am 
not  dead,'  he  said,  *  it  is  no  thanks  to  yon.  Help  me,  young 
woman/  he  cried ;  *  this  man  is  a  murderer.' 

Edward  pulled-to  the  door  of  the  ciypt,  locked  it,  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket. 

*  Now,'  he  said,  *  John,  let  us  talk  reasonably.' 

*  Let  me  out  first ;  let  me  out  of  this  den  of  murderers — this 
horrible  vault.' 

After  the  first  revulsion  of  joy,  the  old  troubles  set  in  once 
more.  Everything  began  again.  They  were  still  at  the  mercy  of 
this  man — ^he  and  his  father. 

*Joba/  went  on  Edward,  *  I  struck  you  doYiti  \u3L"fefcSL\  \i>a\.  x^- 
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member  the  provocation.     Lacy,  whom  you  deceived,  is  my  b 
But  I  will  Bay  uothlng  about  that  now  ;  that  ia  all  at  an  end.' 

'  I  am  half  dead  with  thirst  and  faanger,'  ci-ied  John ;  '  let  me  out.* 

'  You  shall  have  drink  and  rcfiestmieDt ;  you  shall  be  let  out, 
John,  but  first  you  must  make  me  a  promise.  I  shall  say  nothing 
about  Lucy ;  all  that  shall  be  as  if  it  had  never  been.  But,  John, 
you  must  help  me  to  save  my  father.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  My  poor  father.     He  is  old,  you  know,  John,  and  half  frantic 
with  trouble.     He  has  put  your  name  toa  bill.     It  shall  all  ben 
but—' 

'  He  has  forged  my  name  ?' 

£dward  nodded. 

'  Well,  let  me  out,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.' 

'Xo;  I  must  have  yom-  promise,  John;  I  must  have  your 
promise.  Remember  what  it  means  :  my  father  in  prison — dying 
in  a  piiaon;  do  yon  understand  ?' 

'  Let  me  out ;  I  have  been  buried  alive,  man.  Voong  woman, 
help  me.' 

'  Do  as  he  tells  you,'  said  Patty.  '  Promise  Lim  not  to  hurt 
his  father.' 

'  Well,  I  promise ;  only  give  me  diiok  and  food." 

Edward  paused,  irresolute.  What  was  the  worth  of  this  promise, 
thus  extorted  ?  Would  it  be  binding  even  in  a  court  of  honour  ? 
What  eecnrity  should  he  take  ? 

'  Juhu,  I  must  have  it  in  wiiting — an  acknowledgment  thati 
aathoiised  father  to  write  your  name.' 

'  Very  well,  in  writing ;  ouly  let  me  have  some  water.' 

Edward  whispered  to  Patty,  '  Is  all  right  up  aloft  ?' 

'  Yes,'  she  said.     '  There  was  a  man  wanted  you.      I  tolf 
you  had  not  come  in  yet,  and  ho  is  outside  waiting  for  yon.     But 
all  is  right  in  the  yard.' 

'  I  will  bring  yon  food  and  di'iuk,  John,  and  pen  and  ink.  Patty, 
will  you  stay  here  ?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Patty.  There  was  a  tremor  in  her  voice,  however, 
that  showed  she  didn't  like  it. 

•  What  shall  I  do  ?'  muttered  Edward.  '  0, 1  know  now  ;  I  will 
fetch  Rcipio.' 

Ho  went  up  the  ladder  and  through  the  trap,  and  whistled  for 
the  dog.  Presently  he  heard  him  coming  doivn  from  the  top  rooui 
where  he  generally  made  his  loir,  shufUing  and  shambling,  his  broken 
chain  rattling  against  the  stair. 

'I  want  you  to  come  down  this  ladder,  Scipio,'  said  Edward, 
descending  just  before  his  nose. 

Scipio  felt  with  his  paws,  didn't  like  the  insecurity  of  the  h 
whined  and  snuffed,  hut  would  not  come  down.     Hulse  took  i 
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the  collar,  and  dragged  him  down  the  ladder  and  into  the  crypt. 
Here  he  seemed  to  recognise  the  scent  of  his  old  aversion,  and, 
bristling  np,  began  to  growl  ferociously. 

'  John,  go  inside,  into  the  inner  room,  and  shut  the  door,  or  I'll 
not  be  answerable  for  Scipio.  1*11  bring  you  food  and  drink  in  a 
minute,  but  go  in  and  get  out  of  Scipio's  way.' 

John  made  a  hasty  retreat  into  the  inner  crypt,  and  shut  the 
door. 

*  Now,  Scipio,'  said  Edward,  *  guard  him.' 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone  the  inner  door  opened,  and  the  head  of 
John  Jones  was  cautiously  protruded. 

*  Come  here,  young  woman,'  he  whispered;  '  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.' 

Scipio  half  raised  his  head  and  growled,  hut  did  not  stir. 

*  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?'  said  Patty. 

'  I  will  give  you  fifty  pounds  if  you  will  go  and  tell  the  police 
where  I  am,  and  tell  them  to  send  men  to  break  open  everything ; 
when  I  am  free  you  shall  have  fifty  pounds — ^more  than  that,  a 
hundred.' 

*  But  he  has  promised  to  let  you  go.' 

'  I  mistrust  him ;  he  means  to  leave  me  here,  to  be  buried 
ahve.' 

'  It  is  too  late,'  she  said  ;   '  Edward  is  returning.' 

Edward  reappeared,  carrying  with  him  bread  and  cold  meat,  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  a  jug  of  water. 

'  Don't  trust  him,'  whispered  Patty,  as  he  passed  her  on  his 
way  to  the  inner  chamber. 

Edward  put  down  the  food  and  drink  before  his  prisoner,  plac- 
ing them  on  a  stone  bench  that  ran  round  the  sides  of  the  crypt. 
John  fell-to  like  a  famished  man. 

*  Why  not  trust  him  ?'  said  Edward  softly,  coming  back  to 
Patty. 

*  Because  he  means  to  deceive  you.  He  has  been  trying  to 
bribe  me.' 

*  What  shall  I  do  ?' 

*  Leave  him  here  for  the  present.     He  can't  get  out  ?' 

*  Certainly  not.' 

'  Nor  make  himself  heard  ?' 

*  Impossible.' 

'  Leave  him  here,  then,  till  you  get  safe  away — ^you  and  your 
father  ;  then  I  will  come  and  let  him  out.' 

*  Patty,  you  are  an  angel  of  wisdom.  He  shall  have  a  mattress 
to  sleep  upon  and  plenty  of  food,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  we  shall 
be  oat  of  reach  of  pursuit.  Come,  Patty,  and  help  me  to  make  things 
ready  far  our  journey.' 
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"Wretched  as  Lucy  Hiilse  had  been  whilst  the  fate  of  her  lover 
hnng  in  suspense,  she  was  yet  more  misentble  now  that  she  had 
read  that  accursed  letter.  It  poisoned  all  her  thoughts  of  him.  She 
would  not  beiieve  that  it  represented  his  real  mind — Le  had  repented 
and  come  to  her  once  more.  But  that  he  should  have  harboured 
thoughts  so  selfish  and  unkind  pierced  her  heart  with  ineffable 
paugs.  She  bad  set  him  upon  a  pedestal,  half  as  hero,  half  as 
saint,  and  it  was  almost  as  bitter  a  pang  to  lose  the  ideal  as  the 
actual  lover. 

But  in  the  midst  of  it  all  her  intense  desire  to  recover  and 
rescue  her  lover — or,  at  all  events,  to  ascertain  his  fate^ — came  upon 
her  with  double  force.  Dreadful  as  was  the  thought  that  her  bro- 
ther was  to  be  suspected  of  causing  his  disappearance,  she  had  no 
alternative  but  to  entertain  it.  How  had  he  come  by  that  letter? 
What  was  the  meauing  of  his  strange  behaviour  of  the  last  few 
days? 

Whatever  the  secret  might  be,  Patty  was  well  acquainted  with 
it.  Fatty  had  seen  John  Jones  enter  the  yard,  no  doubt ;  she  hail 
never  seen  him  leave  it :  Lucy  was  convinced  that  she  bad  hed 
when  she  said  so.  Among  them  and  nithin  the  walls  of  EbbsSeet 
was  the  solution  of  the  mystery  to  be  sought.  That  she  would 
come  to  the  bottom  of  the  mysterj-,  Lucy  was  determined  :  what  she 
would  do  if  her  worst  fears  were  conilnned,  and  she  found  in  her 
brother  the  aasassin  of  John  Jones,  she  refused  to  take  thought  of. 
That  this  very  night  something  was  being  enacted,  some  secret  pro- 
ceeding in  which  she  had  no  share,  she  felt  convinced.  Edward 
had  introduced  Patty  to  his  home,  had  announced  that  she  had 
come  on  a  visit  for  a  week  or  more,  and  her  mother  and  father  had 
received  the  intimation  as  a  matter  of  course.  Her  mother  had  been 
crying  all  day,  but  she  had  been  busy  too ;  ever  since  Patty  came 
there  was  a  subdued  bustle  of  preparation  in  the  house.  Tninkfi 
were  being  packed,  linen  was  being  got  together,  everything  be- 
tokened some  setting  out  on  a  journey.  But  Lucy  was  kept  entiiely 
in  t)io  dark  as  to  the  meaning  of  it  all.     And  why  ? 

They  were  all  trying  to  screen  her  brother,  to  secure  his  escape. 
Why  should  they  misti'ust  her  if  they  did  not  know  that  he  was 
answerable  to  her  for  her  lover  ? 

That  night,  at  ten  o'clock.  Lucy  said  good-night  to  the  house- 
hold, but  instead  of  going  to  bed  as  usual,  she  wTapped  herself  up 
in  a  dark  dressing-gown,  auA  ftel  \i«&6\t  l-ii  -watch  at  an  upper  v'm- 
doH' tiflt  commanded  a  ™vj  ol  \.W  ■^raft..  ?>\ift  V^i  ■mA.Ximsb.^*) 
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lier  post  before  she  saw  Edward  moving  across  the  yard.  He  went 
ctnd  unlocked  the  warehouse,  and  returned  to  the  house.  Presently 
Tie  crossed  the  yard  again.  The  moon  shone  out  just  at  the  mo- 
jQient,  and  Lucy  saw  distinctly  that  he  carried  a  burden  on  his  back. 
<2aick  as  thought,  Lucy  ran  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  yard,  but 
^when  she  reached  the  warehouse  door  it  was  locked.  The  house 
door  had  been  left  open,  and  Lucy  saw  next  moment  that  Patty 

fitood  in  the  doorway  peering  out  into  the  yard,  and  she  carried  a 

liasket  in  her  hand. 

Lucy  hid  herself  behind  a  pile  of  drain-pipes,  close  to  the  ware- 

lionse  door,  and  watched  Patty,  who  tripped  across  the  yard,  and 

knocked  gently  at  the  warehouse  door. 

Presently  she  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  and  Edward  came 

oat  into  the  uncertain  moonlight. 

*  What  have  you  got,  Patty?*  he  said. 

'  0,  ever  so  many  things ;  enough  to  keep  one  for  a  week.' 

*  Does  Lucy  suspect  anything,  do  you  think  ?' 

*  I  don't  think  so ;  poor  Lucy  !* 

*  Yes,  it's  sad  for  her,  but  what  can  we  do  ?' 
Patty  whispered  something  to  Edward,  who  laughed. 
That  laugh  hardened  Lucy's  heart  against  him. 

'Now,  Ned  dear,'  said  Patty,  *  good-bye  till  morning,  and  keep 
^p  your  spirits.' 

Ned  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  kissed  her. 

Lucy  shuddered.  She  remembered  how  John  would  thus  put 
bis  arm  round  her ;  and  of  all  this  they  had  robbed  her. 

Patty  ran  across  the  yard,  and  disappeared  in  the  house. 

Edward  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  yard,  and  then  went 
and  stood  on  the  margin  of  the  wharf,  and  watched  the  turbid  waters 
roUing  downwards  to  the  sea. 

When  he  had  his  back  fairly  turned  to  her,  Lucy  ran  across  the 
space  in  front  of  the  doorway,  and  passed  into  the  old  warehouse. 
A  feeble  ray  of  light  gleamed  at  the  end  of  the  long  low  room.  It 
came  from  her  brother's  workshop.  She  made  her  way  towards  it, 
trembling  in  every  limb ;  perhaps  she  was  to  see  the  solution  of 
this  terrible  riddle. 

In  the  comer  of  the  little  workshop  was  a  brazier  of  glowing 
charcoal  and  a  soldering  iron.  A  strong  smell  of  solder  and  the 
fames  of  the  charcoal  made  the  atmosphere  quite  mephitic.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  be  seen  in  the  room  except  the  carpenter's 
bench  and  a  rude  wooden  seat.     Was  there  nothing  else  ? 

Yes,  there  was  the  case  clamped  with  iron.  It  was  fastened 
up  now,  soldered  up,  and  nailed  down.  It  was  the  same  box  she 
had  seen  open  not  long  before. 

She  looked  hurriedly  round  to  see  if  anj  me^x^^  -^ct^  ^W-kcAl^^ 
open  the  box.     Her  gaze  suddenly  fixed  iteeVt  \r50Ti  >i)DL'^^wst,  ^^>ol«» 
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was  a  dark  fresh  stain  there,  a  hideous  patch  dose  by  the  vice ;  and 
there,  caught  between  the  leg  of  the  bench  and  the  iron  of  the  vice, 
hnng  a  gloTe. 

It  was  a  kvender  kid  glove,  ahnost  dean,  as  if  it  had  been 
carried,  and  not  worn ;  it  was  John's  glove,  the  right-hand  one,  that 
he  used  to  swing  about  by  the  fingers — thus  he  had  carried  it  on 
Sunday ;  and  now — it  was  hardly  soiled,  but  there  was  a  spot  upon 
it,  a  rusty  discoloured  spot.     Was  it  blood  ? 

She  could  not  reason,  she  could  not  think.  She  eonld  only 
press  her  hands  to  her  head,  grovelling  on  the  floor,  laying  her 
head  against  the  cold  iron ;  and  when  she  looked  up,  she  saw  her 
brother  standing  over  her,  looking  pale  and  menacing. 

*  Edward,'  she  cried,  *  what  have  you  done  with  him,  what  have 
you  done  with  him  ?' 

He  answered  not  a  word,  but  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her 
away. 

The  bell  of  St.  Paul's  tolled  out  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  before 
the  grand  reverberations  died  away,  all  the  clanging  bells  of  all  the 
churches  in  the  City  rang  out  with  multitudinous  voice. 

*  Lucy,'  said  Edward,  when  he  had  locked  the  warehouse  door 
behind  him,  *  I  hoped  to  spare  you.  The  man  is  dead  to  yon ;  you 
will  never  see  him  again.  You  must  not  desert  your  father,  your 
brother,  for  such  a  man  as  that.' 

Lucy  gave  a  wild  despairing  cry,  and  ran  towards  the  margin  of 
the  river.     Everything  was  lost,  everything — she  had  better  die. 

Edward  caught  her,  and  threw  his  arms  round  her,  as  she  stood 
on  the  brink  of  the  dark  river. 

*  Loose  me,'  she  cried,  '  loose  me !  Your  hands  are  red !  let  me 
go!' 

He  took  her  up  and  carried  her  into  the  house. 

*  Lucy,'  he  said,  *  whatever  I  have  done,  I  have  done  for  you  and 
my  father.    Don*t  blame  me  till  you  know  all.' 

Lucy's  overwrought  sensibilities  had  given  way ;  she  could  only 
sit  on  the  stairs,  and  cry  and  moan,  and  wring  her  hands.  Edward 
looked  round  in  despair. 

Was  this  the  home  that  had  once  been  so  placid  and  happy  ? 
Were  those  the  stairs  over  whose  banisters  he  had  clambered  as  a 
boy  ?  Was  not  all  this  an  evil  dream  that  the  light  of  morning 
would  dispel  ?  No,  it  was  all  real ;  the  morning  would  only  bring 
danger,  flight,  perhaps  escape  into  exile,  perhaps  capture  and  shame* 
ful  imprisonment ;  and  Lucy,  what  would  become  of  her? 

A  light  shone  on  the  stairs,  the  only  light  in  his  darkness,  for 
there  was  Patty's  face  looking  down  upon  him,  powerful,  resolute, 
faithful. 

^ Leave  your  sister  to  mCj^SeSi,'  dciek \?\As\^Ted^  *  and  you  go  and 
get  some  sleep ;  you  will  want  all "joxa  B\,Tei\^iXi\ft-^wtw?  .xor^  \«^\%:^.' 
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Chapteh  XX. 

THE  FUOHT. 

The  day  had,  indeed,  come — the  day  of  the  hejira.  St.  Paul's 
clock  had  just  struck  four,  and  opposite  the  wharf  was  the  boat  with 
Ma^wood  in  it,  and  Stimson,  one  of  the  yard-men  ;  they  rested  on 
their  oars,  paddling  gently  every  now  and  then  to  hold  their  place 
against  the  tide,  which  was  running  upwards.  Dawn  was  approach- 
ing ;  white  vapours  were  curling  on  the  waters ;  over  the  mists  the 
shadowy  dome  of  St.  Paul's  rose,  indistinct  in  its  grandeur.  The 
golden  cross  was  touched  by  the  eastern  glow. 

Wrapped  in  a  heavy  cloak,  shivering  and  trembling,  Fleetwood 
Boise,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  son,  tottered  across  the  yard. 

Edward  looked  at  his  father  with  strangely  commingled  emotions, 
^or  this  man,  bowed  by  age,  frosted  by  many  winters,  trembling  on 
Uie's  utmost  verge,  he,  his  son,  had  sacrificed  all  the  prospect  and 
^ture  of  his  young  life.  Was  it  right  ?  was  this  flickering  flame  of 
life  worth  such  a  sacrifice  ?  Then,  again,  there  came  upon  him  a 
Reeling  of  deep  compassion.  To  this  man,  almost  childish  again  by 
^^ason  of  his  age,  temptation  had  come,  and  at  a  time  when  all  his 
^dcuhies  of  resistance  had  been  weakened.  Gradual  decadence,  the 
^^laiTowing  of  means  at  a  time  when  the  comforts  of  life  seem  doubly 
Necessary,  his  eager  desire  to  preserve  for  his  children  some  vestiges 
^f  his  former  social  position,  his  fiery  temper,  that  chafed  under 
^mall  pecuniary  obligations — all  these  causes  had  hurried  him  into 
^Uiat  fatal  weakness. 

Markwood  tossed  his  oar  as  a  signal  that  he  was  ready ;  a  few 
strokes  brought  the  boat  to  the  side.  Some  packages  were  throTMi 
in ;  Edward  helped  his  father  into  the  boat,  and  then  turned  to  say 
good-bye  to  Patty. 

'  God  bless  you,  Ned,'  she  said ;  '  perhaps  some  day  we  may 
meet  again.' 

Ned  sighed ;  he  couldn't  say  it  was  likely.  He  felt  that  this 
was  a  parting  for  evermore.  He  held  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
on  the  lips ;  she  clung  to  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  was  gone ; 
the  boat  was  speeding  up  the  stream,  half  lost  in  the  wreathing  mists. 
Away  they  went  on  the  top  of  the  tide,  a  pair  of  powerful  oars 
urging  them  on.  As  they  shot  the  arch  of  Blackfriars,  a  six-oared 
boat  was  coming  down  through  another  arch.  It  was  the  police 
boat. 

The  men  peered  and  stared,  but  they  could  make  out  nothing 
distinctly.  They  eased  their  oars,  however,  immediately  ;  backed ; 
began  to  turn  in  the  tideway. 

Markwood  and  his  companion  had  laid- to  with  a  wiU\  th^  «bLr 
oared  boBt  was  lost  in  the  mist ;  a  few  momeiils  \sto\v^\»  ^Jsi^\sv\*^ 
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the  stairs  by  Waterloo -bridge.  A  barge  tbat  waa  luoored  there  con- 
cealed the  boat  for  a  moment,  and  they  saw  the  police  boat  go  past 
ftt  a  swinging  pace,  right  through  the  centre  ai'ch  of  the  bridge. 

In  a  few  moments  they  would  be  safe.  Stimson  shouldered  the 
Inggage  and  hurried  them  into  the  Waterloo -road.  Markwood  fas- 
tened up  the  boat,  and  followed  nt  a  more  leisurely  pace.  No  one 
followed  them;  the  Waterloo -road  was  deserted.  A  dusty  old  clock 
in  a  giimy  steeple  by  a  frowsy  iron  bridge  tbat  spans  the  onlorely 
street  still  stood  at  its  customary  ten  minutes  past  six ;  and  Edward 
felt  a  spasm  of  momentary  terror  as  ho  instinctirely  accepted  its 
record  as  fact,  and  thought  they  were  too  late. 

They  reached  the  platform  by  the  flight  of  steps  on  the  river-side 
of  the  iron  bridge.  The  station  was  dark  and  gloomy  in  the  feeble 
light  of  foggy  morning.  Most  of  the  offices  were  shut ;  a  lamp 
bnmt  in  the  booking-office,  one  or  two  were  alight  along  the  plat- 
form. A  small  knot  of  porters  were  getting  in  each  other's  way  and 
confusedly  doing  nothing.  A  busy  engine  waa  in  front,  picking  up 
carriages  here  and  there  and  butting  them  on  to  the  waiting  train. 
A  group  of  humble  people — sailors,  labourers,  loafers — were  clustered 
alongside. 

Markwood  was  going  to  see  tbem  off  at  Southampton.  When 
the  steamer  was  fairly  out  to  sea  he  was  going  hack  to  t*ll  Patty 
that  all  was  right.  Fatty  would  know  what  that  meant,  and  would 
go  and  release  Mr.  John. 

The  hell  rang ;  Ned  took  his  seat  beside  his  father  in  a  third- 
class  carriage.  He — grim,  sulky,  unshaven — buried  his  head  in  the 
collar  of  hia  cloak  and  said  never  a  word.  Slowly  passed  the  hoars 
of  their  journey ;  each  stopping-place  was  an  agony  of  doubt  and 
apprehension,  each  starting  whistle  a  signal  of  reprieve.  This,  too, 
came  to  an  end. 

Presently  they  stood  on  the  quay  at  Southampton,  and  as  Ed- 
ward felt  the  first  fresh  full  breeze  from  the  sea,  bo  recovered  for  a 
moment  the  bnoyancy  of  bis  ppirits.  It  seemed  the  greeting  of  a 
new  world,  tbat  sweet  westerly  breeze.  The  sniff  of  the  brine,  the 
plash  of  the  waves,  were  hope  and  comfort  to  him.  His  father  drew 
bis  cloak  about  him,  shivered,  and  grumbled  about  the  cold. 

They  went  aboard  the  steamer  as  she  lay  by  the  quay,  and  stowed 
themselves  and  their  baggage  in  the  steerage.  Nobody  took  any 
notice  of  them  except  a  man  who  took  tlieir  names  and  fares.  By 
and  by  the  steam  began  to  throb  hoarsely  from  the  pipe,  a  bell 
rang,  strangers  went  ashore;  Markwood  took  bis  leave,  and 
wrung  Ned's  hand  without  saying  a  word.  When  the  paddlca  began 
and  the  steamer  moved  into  the  middle  of  tbo  atieam. 
Edward  felt  as  though  danger  were  past.  He  saw  his  father  stowed 
away  below  as  comfortably  as  he  could  manage  it,  and  then  came  np 
and  loitered  carelessly  about  the  deck,  watching  the  bustlQ  (^ 
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paratioiiy  the  tender  coming  off  with  the  mails,  shore-boats  putting 
off  with  belated  passengers.  This  was  a  German  steamer,  and  there 
was  already  a  considerable  crowd  of  emigrants  on  board,  and  the 
people  who  came  off  from  the  shore  were  mostly  cabin  pas- 
sengers; not  business-like  habitues  such  as  you  meet  on  the 
Canard  boats,  but  people  unused  to  long  voyages  apparently,  curious 
and  obseryant. 

The  tender  brought  a  good  load  of  passengers,  and  as  the  bell 

rang  once  more  for  all  idlers  to  leave,  the  ascending  stream  was  met 

by  a  current  of  people,  who,  not  being  for  the  voyage,  were  hurrying 

out  of  the  ship,  and  a  little  confusion  ensued.     Edward  drew  near 

to  the  gangway,  eagerly  noting  all  who  came  on  board,  when  among 

the  last  of  the  incoming  procession  he  spied  a  couple  of  figures 

which  seemed  strangely  familiar  to  him.     The  man  had  his  felt  hat 

polled  down  over  his  brows,  and  his  face  was  only  partly  visible. 

The  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  young  and  of  an  elegant  figure,  was 

closely  veiled,  so  that  her  features  were  unrecognisable ;  but  she 

^ore  a  shawl — a  warm  black-and-white  shawl,  the  sight  of  which  gave 

£dward  a  thrill ;  for  with  a  shawl  like  that  were  connected  in  his 

^Oind  some  of  the  sweetest,  tenderest  passages  in  his  life.     That 

Bhawl,  or  the  exact  counterpart  of  it,  was  Patty's. 

Edward  started  forward,  to  identify  the  couple  if  possible,  but 
Entangled  in  the  crowd,  he  could  not  reach  them ;  they  had  disap- 
peared in  the  cuddy.  Edward  watched  at  the  hatchway,  and  pre- 
sently the  man  reappeared,  alone.  He  had  not  been  mistaken — it 
"^as  Bilfil.     Who  could  be  his  companion  ? 

A  sudden  pang  of  jealousy  shot  across  his  heart.  Was  it  pos- 
sible it  could  be  Patty  ?  Ned  had  seen  Bilfil's  letter  to  her,  had 
l^oghed  at  it  with  her ;  but  was  it  not  possible  that,  in  her  girlish 
^ddiness,  she  had  been  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  the  day*s  plea- 
sure, and  had  come  down  for  a  trip  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  ?  And  yet, 
Surely  a  bright  sharp  girl  like  Patty  could  not  be  so  deceived.  The 
^are  suspicion,  however,  was  maddening ;  it  must  be  set  at  rest, 
^ne  way  or  the  other.  He  ran  forward,  and  seized  Bilfil  by  the  arm 
^8  he  reached  the  deck.  All  the  danger  of  being  recognised,  and 
teost  of  all  by  Bilfil,  seemed  as  nothing  to  him  compared  with  the 
danger  that  menaced  Patty. 

'  Who  is  the  lady  you  have  with  you  ?  I  insist  that  you  take 
me  to  her.* 

Bilfil  threw  him  off.  *  What!'  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  recog- 
nised Edward  Hulse.  *  Impudent  scoundrel !  What !  you  are  run- 
ning away  from  the  people  you  have  jobbed.  Is  there  no  policeman 
here  to  take  this  rogue  into  custody  ?' 

It  seemed  hardly  likely  that  this  appeal  should  be  answered ; 
but  so  it  was.     One  of  the  first  to  come  on  board  from  the  tender 
had  been  Mr.  Brass,  the  detective,  with  a  Secretary  of  State's  war- 
Tbibd  BiBizB,  Vol.  I.  F.S.  Vol.  XXI.  £  £ 
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rant  for  the  apprcheusioD  of  Edward  Hnlse  in  bis  pocket.  Edward's 
arms  were  seized  from  behind ;  before  be  conid  recover  himself,  a 
pair  of  bandcuffs  had  been  clasped  to  hia  wrist. 

'  Not  on  your  account,  Mr.  Bilfil,"  said  Brass,  toncbing  his  hat. 
'  More  seriona  thing  than  that,  air — wilfiil  murder.' 

'  I'm  not  Borprised,'  said  Bilfil.  '  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  him, 
officer;  unlesa,  Mr.  HiUse,'  be  cried,  with  mock  iraliteness,  'yoa 
have  any  message  for  Patty.' 

Edward,  handcuffed  as  be  vi'as,  made  a  dasb  at  Bilfil ;  but  be 
was  quickly  seized  by  the  practised  hand  of  Brass,  who  managed 
him  as  easily  as  be  might  have  done  a  trussed  fowl.  Before  be 
knew  whore  he  was,  he  was  hurried  down  tbe  ship's  aide  and  h^ing 
in  tbe  stem  of  a  small  boat,  that  was  bobbing  up  and  down  on  tbe 
waves. 

Tbe  great  wheels  of  tbe  steamship  began  to  movo,  churning  nj) 
tbe  waters  into  bnge  cataracts  of  foam ;  tbe  master  and  the  pilot, 
high  above,  guided  her  hither  and  thither  with  aware  of  the  bauds; 
the  boat  seemed  to  dart  away  from  the  ship's  side.  All  that  Edward 
could  see  in  that  last  look  was  a  nhite  bead  tbrast  over  the  tafTrail^ 
rails,  two  hands  vainly  gesticulating  to  bim,  whilst  on  the  poop  tbi^ 
straw-coloured  BiM  stood  and  watched  tbe  scene.      It  woi^d  mski^ 
a  forcible  opening  for  Iiis  first  contribution  to  the  Daily  Mentor. 


Chapter  SSI. 
'  O  Lord,  meHouglit  what  torture  'twere  lo  drown.' 


»I.At.1  .^  ■ 


Bilfil,  having  thoroughly  made  up  his  mind  that  Patty  shonl" 
accompany  him  to  America,  bad  no  scruples  in  derising  tie  scbem.  ^ 
which  we  have  seen  worked  so  successfully.     If  the  girl  would  mc^^  "* 
hi  "I  to  go  to  Ibo  Isle  of  Wight,  it  could  do  her  no  harm  to  go  t-.-^* 
America  with  him.     When  she  saw  tbe  thing  wag  inevitable,  ab--^ 
would  submit  with  a  good  gi-ace.     After  all,  it  was  a  far  boltt^-*    \ 
destiny  for  ber  than  maiTying  a  man  in  ber  o^vn  station  in  life,  t^^    i 
that  objectionable  pauper,  Hulsc.     It  was  all  for  her  own  good  aa^ 
his  pleasure.  He  would  settle  something  handsome  upon  her,  so  tln»* 
she  should  be  indepeudeut  even  of  him.     They  would  have  a  glorioi»-^ 
time  in  America ;  would  travel  en  princf.     AH  that  New  York  conI*3 
furnish  in  tbe  way  of  dress  and  trinkets  should  be  at  ber  dispoMtl* 
For  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  voyage  there  was  a  very  au83- 
cient  supply  belonging  to  his  wiTe^  be  called  in  the  assistance  of  ■ 
female,  bad  them  packed  up  in  two  trunks,  and  forwarded  them  1^ 
Southampton.     He  then  secured  a  state  cabin  for  Mr.  and  Mr*- 
Bilfil,  and  awaited  events. 

All  had  gone  weU.    Patty  bad  been  too  much  agitated  to  a 
tbe  diSerence  between  t^e  K^&e  ^u^sj^  uA  'Cos,  & 
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the  awkward  inteimption  threatened  hy  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  Edward  Hnlse  had  heen  suddenly  and  satisfactorily  removed. 
Now  it  only  remained  to  break  the  matter  to  the  young  lady — to 
acquaint  her  of  his  gracious  intentions  respecting  her.  He  felt  the 
matter  to  be  a  little  awkward.  It  was  a  sudden  unprepared-for  event ; 
it  might  even  be  thought  an  outrage;  but  probably  everything 
would  go  weU.  A  girl  like  Patty  would  not  have  t^en  the  step 
she  had  done  in  meeting  him  without  having  weighed  the  conse- 
quences. 

Welly  he  would  go  down-stairs  and  begin  his  explanation.  She 
sat  on  a  sofa  in  the  cuddy ;  her  veil  was  half  raised,  but  he  could 
not  see  her  face,  as  her  head  was  turned  away  from  him.  She  held 
a  book  listlessly  in  her  hand,  but  was  not  reading. 

'  Dear  Patty/  he  said,  softly  seating  himself  by  her  side. 

She  turned  swiftly  round  upon  him,  raising  her  veil  and  con- 
:fironting  him  with  flashing  eyes.  Bilfil  recoiled  in  amazement  and 
dismay.     The  woman  was  his  wife. 

*  Yes,  I  have  met  you  here,'  she  said  sternly,  '  that  we  may 
make  some  arrangement  together.  I  have  sufficient  proof  of  your 
character.  I  want  to  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you ;  but  I  will 
not  be  robbed.  Give  me  the  money  that  is  nodne,  the  five  hundred 
pounds  that  were  paid  into  your  hands  when  uncle  died,  and  I  will 
trouble  you  no  more.  Give  me  this  money  now,  and  when  the  boat 
reaches  the  island  we  will  part  and  meet  no  more.' 

Mrs.  Bilfil  was  never  sparing  of  voice  or  gesticulation;  in  her 
then  mood  she  was  defiant  of  the  opinion  of  the  world ;  all  the  world 
might  know  her  grievances  if  it  pleased.  But  Bilfil,  cast  down  from 
the  passionate  ardour  of  illicit  love  to  the  humiliating  level  of  a  public 
encounter  with  his  wife — Bilfil  was  keenly  sensitive  to  public  opinion. 
That  he  was  ridiculous,  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  his  world,  cut  him 
to  the  very  quick.  But  there  was  this  help  for  him,  his  wife  would 
keep  her  word.  He  would  give  her  the  five  hundred  pounds :  he 
had  never  really  meant  to  keep  the  money,  only  it  hadn't  been  con- 
venient to  him  to  pay  it  on  the  moment.  He  had  the  money  in  his 
pocket  in  circular  notes. 

*  You  shall  have  your  way,'  he  said  at  last,  *  only  be  calm ;  don't 
make  a  disturbance.  You  don't  seem  to  know  that  you  are  on  the 
way  to  America.' 

*  America !'  cried  Mrs.  Bilfil,  '  and  with  you!  Let  me  get  out ; 
I  will  stop  the  ship  !     Where  is  the  captain  ?' 

'  Heavens !  don't  make  a  fuss,'  cried  Bilfil.  '  I  will  see  if  you 
ean  be  put  ashore.' 

The  pilot  was  still  on  board ;  a  yawl  was  bearing  down  fast  upon 
the  steamer  to  take  him  off.  Yes,  the  lady  could  go  ashore  with 
the  pilot  if  she  chose  to  forfeit  her  passage-money.  There  was 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Bilfil  to  go  aa\iOi^m\!)[i!^'^^<^\»^^^< 
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She  was  nervously  aiiidoua  to  get  away  from  the  ship  at  any  price.    ■ 
She  was  presently  lowered  into  the  pilot-boat,  and  went  off  with  her 
five  hundred  pounds, 

As  the  yawl  by  degrees  lessened  to  a  mere  speck  on  the  borizon,  | 
Bilfil  gradually  recovered  his  composure.  After  all,  he  had  been 
saved  some  ugly  qualms  of  conscience,  of  which  Le  had  just  sofficient, 
not  to  preyent  him  from  doing  a  bad  action,  but  to  make  him 
uncomfortable  when  he  had  done  it.  He  had  been,  at  all  events, 
saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense.  The  afternoon  was  fine ; 
the  coast  of  Cornwall  lay  on  their  starboard  ijuarter,  a  blue  ethereal 
sea  bank  ;  the  eea  was  calm  and  placid.  Despite  his  annoyances,  Bil- 
fil began  to  feel  the  pleasant  infinences  of  the  scene  and  time.  He 
dined  in  the  saloon  at  three,  at  sis  he  partook  of  tea,  at  none  be 
had  biscuits  and  brandy -and -water,  and  then  he  went  on  deck  to 
smoke  a  last  cigav  before  he  turned  in  for  the  night. 

On  the  sponson  under  the  lee  of  the  paddle-bos  Bilfil  took  his 
place,  watching  the  undulating  waters,  the  sparkling  wake  of  the  big 
ship.  How  would  those  tossing  waves  delight  to  swallow  up  his  little 
life  !  how  small  he  felt  among  their  grandeur,  how  feeble  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  powers  of  Nature  !  Yes,  on  the  whole  Bilfil  was  glad 
that  he  had  been  disappointed  in  carrying  off  that  girl.  Il  wonld 
have  been  an  ugly  thing  to  have  remembered ;  and  now  his  memory 
was  not  charged  with  over-much  evil.  And  in  Ibe  presence  of  the 
dark  and  lurid  sea,  whose  breakers,  tipped  with  flashing  sparkles  of 
light,  seemed  incessantly  to  pursue  Mm,  flinging  up  every  now  and 
then  white  foandng  crests,  which  sometimes  almost  touched  him  as 
he  stood,  lathering  and  irothing  among  the  wooden  lattice-work  at 
his  feet,  sinking  into  unknown  depths  of  black  and  awful  void, — in 
the  presence  of  the  sad  and  solemn  sea  it  were  well  to  be  free  of"^ 
much  evil  memorj'. 

Supposing  he  fell  forward  into  the  sea,  and,  flimg  up  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  saw  the  hgbts  of  the  cuddy  glowing  ' 
and  tirinkling  over  the  dark  billows,  would  that  be  a  comfort  to  him, 
sinking  there  in  the  sea  ?  would  it  be  any  use  to  him  that  human 
creatures  were  there,  full  of  life  and  hoi>e,  and  be  n  castaway? 
What  would  be  his  thought  in  that  supreme  moment,  which  would 
surely  be  one  of  agony,  when  his  body  would  circle  down  into  the 
fathomless  depths,  when  bis  tortored  soul  would  quit  its  tenement  of 
clay — where  to  abide?  Would  it  flit  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
following  like  a  stonn-bird  the  swiftly- flying  lights  of  the  ship'?  or 
down  among  the  tangled  weeds  and  ciimched  shells,  among  the  vast 
debris  of  these  wild  waves,  imprisoned  perhaps  for  countless  ages  in 
the  gathering  mass,  that  tiny  force,  that  small  but  subtle  essence, 
which  would  not  stir  the  flame  of  a  candle,  which  would  not  move 
the  down  on  the  softest  breast  of  the  daintiest  bird  of  heaven,  and 
yet  which  waa  indeed  his  all,  his  life,  his  soul?  Where,  thwi,  WOBM  it 
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forth  fSeure  ?    Thus  he  mused  in  loneliness  among  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  thus  sped  the  few  remaining  moments  of  his  life. 

Fleetwood  Hulse,  when  he  had  seen  his  son  torn  away  in  the 
grasp  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  wild  with  grief,  with  fury,  had  tried 
to  fling  himself  over  into  the  boat  in  which  Edward  was  being  car- 
ried away;  but  there  were  kindly  arms  to  hold  him  back.  The  rough 
emigrants  that  were  about  him  grieved  with  the  poor  old  man  whose 
son  had  been  torn  away  from  him,  tried  to  soothe  and  comfort  him ; 
but  he,  bereft  of  everything — homeless,  helpless,  forlorn — could  not 
be  consoled ;  but  only  raved  and  tore  his  hair,  and  cried  and  blas- 
phemed. The  surgeon  came  to  him,  and  had  him  tied  up  in  a  bunk ; 
and  then  he  grew  quieter,  and  seemed  to  recover  his  lost  wits ;  so 
that  presently  he  was  unbound,  and  joined  a  rough  party  at  their 
tea.  He  was  very  quiet  now  and  submissive,  was  sorry  he  had 
given  so  much  trouble ;  he  couldn't  exactly  remember  what  it  was 
all  about ;  but  he  was  an  old  man,  and  had  seen  a  deal  of  trouble. 
He  was  of  good  family,  too ;  he  wasn't  what  he  appeared  to  be ; 
when  his  friends  knew  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him,  he  trusted 
ihey  would  do  something  for  them.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  bound 
for  America,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  his  son.  Not  the  son  you  have 
seen,  not  Edward,  but  John,  who  died  out  there,  he  thought ;  and 
when  he  came  back  he  would  have  them  all  to  dinner  at  Ebbsfleet. 

And  the  people  who  were  with  him  humoured  him  and  his  fan- 
cies, so  that  after  a  while  they  got  very  merry  together,  and  laughed 
a  good  deal ;  and  old  Hulse  told  them  stories  which  had  neither 
b^;inning  nor  end,  but  which  were  very  funny  for  all  that.  But  as 
the  night  drew  on  he  became  restless  again  ;  he  said  he  mjist  go  and 
walk  on  the  deck,  and  his  friends  followed  him ;  but  they  lost  sight 
of  him  all  in  a  moment,  and  they  never  saw  the  old  man  again. 

For  he,  wandering  along,  up  the  deck,  past  the  fore-cabins,  past 
the  engine  hatches,  came  to  the  larboard  paddle-box,  and  saw  lean- 
ing there,  placidly  smpking  and  musing,  the  man  who  had  ruined 
him,  the  man  who  had  betrayed  Edward,  the  man  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  their  misery, — the  man  Bilfil ;  and  seized  with  an  access  of 
fury — blind  unreasoning  fui'y — all  the  failing  forces  of  his  life  gather- 
ing themselves  up  for  one  gulp  of  sweet  revenge,  old  Fleetwood 
Hulse  threw  himself  upon  the  man  Bilfil,  and  seizing  him  round  the 
waist,  before  he  could  utter  a  word,  or  a  cry,  or  make  a  motion  of 
defence,  he  whirled  him  round  and  off  his  narrow  standing-place, 
and  uttering  a  loud  cry,  sprang  with  him  into  the  sea. 

The  captain  saw  the  men  fall  over,  horror-struck ;  he  saw  them 
from  his  bridge ;  he  could  not  help.  Life-buoys  were  thrown  over, 
the  engines  were  stopped,  a  boat  was  presently  lowered  and  pulled 
towards  the  spot  where  the  men  had  disappeared ;  but  it  was  useless, 
and  everybody  knew  it  would  be  useless ;  the  two  men  had  perished 
miserably  long  ago. 
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Chapter  XXII. 

THE  FLABE  JH  THE  gKT. 

As  the  boat  containing  lier  lover  and  his  fortunes  ilisaL  _ 
among  the  river  miets,  Patty,  with  her  eyes  foil  of  tears,  tamed 
away  from  the  wharf  and  went  back  to  the  house.  Within,  the  dose 
confined  air  seemed  to  choke  bc-r ;  all  the  more  that  she  was  des- 
perately tired  and  oppressed  with  trouble  and  evil  forebodings.  The 
excitement  she  had  felt  in  assisting  Edward  to  get  away  had  kept 
her  up  hitlieito ;  now  all  of  a  sudden  she  gave  way ;  she  felt  alto- 
gether lifeless  and  unstrtmg,  a  mere  bundle  of  jarring  fibres.  The 
aspect  of  things  about  her,  too,  was  strange  and  nnfamiliar.  She 
had  been  honoured  with  the  best  bedchamber.  A  gloomy  catafalque 
of  a  bed,  with  faded  moreen  hangings,  stood  in  one  comer ;  old- 
fashioned  rattling  presses  and  chests  of  drawers  cumbered  up  the 
room.    The  window  looked  out  on  the  blank  dull  side  of  a  warehonfle. 

Patty  couldn't  go  to  bed  here;  she  felt  the  appearance  of  ereir- 
thing  was  repellent  and  nninriting.  She  took  up  a  book  and  began 
to  read,  but  the  letters  danced  before  her  eyes ;  the  words  she  read 
conveyed  no  meaning  to  her.  Then  she  heard  the  door  opposite 
hera — ^Lucy's  betboom — pushed  open,  and  some  one  stole  gently 
ont  and  down  the  stairs.  The  front  door  was  quickly  opened  and 
shot ;  then  the  postern  creaked  and  jarred  on  its  binges.  Lucy  had 
gone  ont !  What  could  she  be  doing  abroad  so  early  a3  this  ?  Per- 
haps she  was  merely  taking  a  morning  walk  for  the  sake  of  fresh 
air — like  Patty,  she  might  bo  oppressed  with  the  closeness  and  dnl- 
ness  of  the  honse. 

Lncy  was  out  for  about  an  honr.  She  came  lu  as  caationBly 
and  quietly  as  she  had  gone  out.  The  day  was  ftilly  opened  now ; 
and  sounds  of  life  were  frequent,  the  rattling  of  carts  and  wagons, 
the  cries  of  itinerant  traders.  Patty  had  an,  intense  desire  to  go 
home.  She  was  hungering  for  a  little  sympathy  and  consolation ; 
she  wanted  to  have  a  good  talk  with  her  father.  He  wonld  be  home 
now  from  the  office,  and  having  his  breakfast.  It  wonld  be  so  com- 
fortable to  drop  in  upon  them  and  share  the  meal.  She  couldn't 
stay  here  any  longer,  she  felt,  now  that  Edward  was  gone.  Nobody 
oared  for  her  here.  Mrs.  Hulse  was  kind,  but  cold  and  dignified, 
and  Lucy — Lucy  was  hateful.  Patty  scrawled  a  little  note  to  Mrs. 
Hulse,  saying  that  she  knew  father  wanted  her  at  home,  and  sbe 
■would  go,  now  that  she  was  of  no  farther  use ;  but  that  she  would 
come  in  the  oTciiicg  with  Mr.  Markwood,  Edward's  friend,  and  see 
if  she  could  be  of  any  service  to  them.  That  was  carrying  ont  the 
plans  she  had  laid  out  with  Ned.  These  arrangements  Patty  men- 
tally  recapitulated,  in  order  VVia.\,  sho  ito^\.  t^o\.  fe\^t,  anything  she 
had    to   do.      In   the   first  ^We,  yjXiBvi  ^mV«wA  e.wi«\    '  ■ 
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Soathampton,  he  was  to  call  at  Trinity-sqnare  for  Patty.  Then  she 
was  to  tell  him  about  the  vanlt,  and  John  Jones,  who  was  a  prisoner 
there ;  and  they  were  to  go  together  and  release  him.  By  that 
time  Edward  and  his  father  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit. 

Next  they  had  agreed  that  the  best  course  would  be  to  hire  a 
couple  of  vans,  and  clear  the  house  that  night  of  everything  valuable 
in  the  way  of  furniture,  and  sell  it  to  a  broker.  It  would  realise 
sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  and  that  would  keep  Mrs.  Hulse  and  Lucy 
till  they  heard  from  America.  As  soon  as  Ned  got  a  situation  over 
there,  he  had  told  her  that  he  would  send  for  them  all  to  join  him — 
Patty  as  well,  although  in  her  own  mind  she  had  not  half  decided 
to  go. 

In  the  mean  time  there  was  a  whole  clear  day  before  her  to  do 
as  she  pleased,  and  she  let  herself  out  of  the  postern  door  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  elation  and  recovered  liberty.  She  ran  all  the 
way  home,  but  after  all  she  was  not  in  time  for  breakfast.  Her 
father  had  come  home  early  this  morning,  and  her  mother  was  just 
clearing  away  the  breakfast-things,  very  busy  and  cross. 

*  What,  home  already,  Patty,*  she  cried,  in  high-pitched,  un- 
amiable  tones.  *  Couldn't  you  get  on  with  your  young  man  no 
better  than  that  ?     You  don't  want  your  breakfast,  I  hope  T 

'  Indeed  I  do,  mother.' 

*  Then  you  must  make  do  with  that  drop  of  cold  coffee  and  a  bit 
of  bread.  Why  didn't  you  get  your  breakfast  with  them?  they 
ain't  cheeked  you,  have  they?' 

*  0  no,  they've  been  very  civil  to  me,  mother,  but  I  felt  kind 
of  home-sick.' 

*  Pish,'  cried  Mrs.  Robinson;  'such  nonsense!  Why,  Patty,  I 
hope  you  haven't  had  no  foolish  tiff  with  Edward  ?  You  hold  him 
fast,  whatever  you  do,  and  keep  your  temper  for  such  times  as  you 
have  him  booked  all  safe.' 

'  Mother,'  said  Polly  loftily,  '  do  you  think  I'd  make  myself  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  really  am  to  deceive  Edward ;  or  that  I'd  hold 
him  to  me  if  he  wanted  to  break  away  ?' 

*  Well,  your  father  and  me  would  anyhow,'  cried  Mrs.  Robinson. 
'  I've  no  patience  with  such  nonsense.  Five  hundred  pounds  his 
promise  is  worth  to  you  at  the  very  lowest,  and  more  if  it  come  to  an 
action  for  breach ;  and  you  talking  about  letting  him  go !' 

*  Why,  mother,'  cried  Patty,  with  a  touch  of  gratified  spleen, 
•  Edward's  away  to  America  this  very  morning.  How  will  you  get 
your  five  hundred  pounds  out  of  him  there  ?' 

*  Gone  to  Ameriky !'  screamed  Mrs.  Robinson,  putting  down  the 
plate  she  was  polishing  with  a  crash  among  the  rest  of  the  crockery. 
'  Gone  to  Ameriky,  and  you  knew  it ;  knew  it,  and  never  told  me. 
0  you  minx !' 

She  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  wrrmg  \iet  "Vlw^Sa  ^'\Nasjw3Sc5 
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'  Why,  what  good  should  I  have  done  by  teUing  yon,  mother?' 

*  Do  you  think  I'd  have  let  him  go  ?  0  you  stupid !  Not  till  he'd 
fonnd  baU,  I  wouldn't — 'sponsible  bail  aa  he'd  come  back  opiain,  or 
else  give  you  your  dues.' 

'  But  you  couldn't  have  stopped  him,  mother,'  cried  Patty  scorn- 
fully. 

'  Then  I'd  have  gone  with  him.     Yea,  I'd  have  stuck  to  him         I 
like  wax,  as  you  may  aay,  till  he'd  done  you  justice.'  I 

'  But  father  wonldu't  have  liked  your  going  olT  to  sea  with  a        1 
young  man.'  1 

'  Father  be  bothered!'  cried  Mrs.  Robinson;  'much  good  he  is  or 
you  either.  I've  no  patience  with  you,  silly  noodle-pipes  !  "  O,  let 
him  alone,  mother,"  says  yon  ;  '"  0,  don't  bother  him,  mother ;  0, 
he's  a  gentleman,  and  nuistn't  be  spoken  roughly  to."  La,  I'll 
speak  to  him  if  I  get  a  rhance.' 

'  Don't  go  on  bo,  mother,'  cried  Patty.  '  Ned' and  I  understand 
each  other,  and  if  \\c  never  marry  it  won't  be  for  want  of  the  will.' 

Mrs.  Rohinsoii  sighed  a  hopeless  kind  of  sigh,  as  if  it  were  no  use 
reasoning  with  sach  a  perverted  intellect.     Fatty  herself,  although 
she  spoke  clieerfuUy  enough,  did  not  in  her  own  heart  feel  any  great 
hope  of  a  sutisfactory  ending  to  her  troubles.     She  acknowledged  to 
herself  that  she  had  ventured  her  fortunes  on  a  desperate  nnder-       — 
taking.     She  would  not  go  back  now,  but  she  could  not  help  wish.      — 
ing,  for  the  moment,  that  she  had  never  seen  the  face  of  Edward — M 
Hulse.     This  thought,  however,  she  quickly  dismissed,  asd  began — ^■' 
to  ponder  over  the  woik  she  had  still  to  do.     The  image  of  the  nn-     — 

happy  young  man  imprisoned  in  the  underground  vault  rose  con ', 

tinually  in  her  mind;  but  after  all,  his  sufferings  would  be  short,— •; 
and  he  had  only  got  what  ho  richly  deserved  for  having  been  bo     -^  j 
cruel  and  faithless  to  Lucy.     What  was  her  own  fihare  of  rcspousi-  -^^ ' 
hility  in  keeping  him  shut  up,  she  didn't  know.     She  thought  im- 
easiiy  that  she  might  be  in  some  danger.     They  might  put  her  in 
prison,  perhaps.     That  would  be  very  dreadful,  but  she  would  bear 
it  all  for  Ned's  sake. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  no  action  could  be  token  till  Markwood 
appeared,  the  best  tiling  she  could  do  was  to  take  as  much  rest  as 
possible.  She  was  worn  out  witli  fatigue  and  excitement,  and  do 
sooner  reached  her  own  room  and  laid  herself  down  than,  soothed  by 
the  familiar  aspect  of  her  surroundings,  she  fell  into  a  profound 
slumber.  She  roused  herself  at  one  o'clock  for  dinner,  and  tlicn 
wont  to  sleep  again  on  the  sofa  in  ihe  drawing-room,  and  she  slept 
till  it  was  almost  dark ;  and  then  was  aroused  by  a  great  bustle  in 
the  room,  and  found  that  Mrs,  Bilfil  had  just  returned,  occompaiucd 
liy  Markwood,  and  had  surprised  her  in  her  slumbers. 

Margaret  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  laughing  and  talking  vekc- 
luently.     Markwood  had  met  her  at  the  station   at  "      ' 
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and  had  escorted  her  home.  The  possession  of  her  little  capital,  five 
hundred  ponnds  in  crisp  notes,  in  her  pocket,  had  quite  transformed 
her.  She  had  spent  a  little  of  it  already,  having  bought  herself  a 
handsome  scarf,  and  a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings  for  Patty.  She  wouldn't 
hear  of  Patty's  leaving  the  sofa,  but  ensconced  herself  comfortably  in 
the  easy-chair  opposite,  and  made  Markwood  take  a  seat  beside  her. 

*  It  has  been  a  most  exciting  day,'  said  Margaret,  'but  everything 
has  gone  off  so  well.  Markwood  has  just  told  me  about  poor  Ed- 
ward. I  had  no  idea  that  such  a  thing  was  possible,  but  I  am  so 
glad  he  has  got  safely  away;  for  I  feel  sure  that  it  was  on  my  ac- 
count that  he  was  persecuted.  But  to  think  of  his  being  so  foolish 
as  to  put  himself  in  Bilfil's  power  !' 

*  You  haven't  heard  half  the  story  yet,'  said  Patty  stiffly;  '  when 
you  know  all  you'll  have  a  very  different  opinion  of  Edward.  And 
now,  Mr.  Markwood,  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to  Ebbsfleet.' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Markwood,  with  the  slightest  show  of  reluct- 
ance; he  was  tired,  and  felt  himself  exceedingly  comfortable,  and  was 
quite  charmed  by  the  society  of  Mrs.  Bilfil. 

'  I  think  I  will  go  with  you.  I  haven't  seen  the  Fleetwood 
Hulses  for  I  don't  know  how  long,  and  now  that  they  are  in  trouble — 
And  perhaps,'  cried  Margaret  with  new-bom  dignity,  'I  may  be  of 
use  to  them.' 

'  Then  we'll  all  go,'  said  Markwood  gaily,  getting  up  and  walk- 
ing to  the  window;  '  the  night  is  fine.  Hallo  !'  he  cried  in  an  ex- 
cited way,  *  what  a  terrific  glow  in  the  sky  over  yonder — tongues  of 
flame  too,  and  showers  of  sparks  !  Why,  there  is  a  tremendous  fire 
somewhere  ;  and,  by  heaven,  it's  just  in  the  direction  of  Ebbsfleet !' 

Patty  sprang  to  her  feet  in  an  agony  of  fear.  '  Let  us  go  this 
instant;  come,  run!'  she  cried.  '0  what  horror,  if  it  should  be 
Ebbsfleet !'  She  thought  in  terror  of  the  young  man  immured  in 
the  vault — of  the  locked-up  warehouse,  the  key  of  which  was  in 
her  own  pocket. 

'  Calm  yourself,  my  dear,'  cried  Markwood;  'there  is  no  danger 

•  to  life,  there  can  be  no  danger,  even  if  it  should  be  Ebbsfleet — and 

it  may  be  fifty  other  places — all  living  souls  would  be  rescued.     It's 

not  like  a  fire  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  everybody  is  in  bed  and 

asleep.' 

*  You  don't  know,'  cried  Patty ;  '  you  don't  know  who  is  in  dan- 
ger— come,  run  ! — nobody  knows.     0,  we  shall  be  too  late  !' 

They  all  hurried  out.  The  air  was  lurid,  the  sky  of  a  fiery  red 
towards  the  river,  of  an  inky  black  elsewhere.  A  great  confused  roar 
sounded  in  the  air. 

'Where  away  is  the  fire?'  shouted  Markwood  to  a  passing  police- 
man. 

'  Along  the  riverside,  dwelling-house  and  warehouse ;  place  called 
Ebbsfleet.' 


Tnis  might  be,  after  a  mannor,  a  cry  from  a  condemned  cell,  or  raUier 
from  one  doomed,  in  the  '  Prees-yard,'  to  undergo  the  tortures  of  the 
peine  forte  ct  (lure :  stretched  on  his  back,  prono  to  the  flags,  and  with 
his  arms  and  legs  displayed  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross ; — sevem] 
litin  died  weight  of  lead,  with  the  last  edition  of  Alison's  History  of 
Europe  to  aggiavato  the  ponderosity,  neatly  packed  on  bis  stomach, 
and  a  careful  gaoler  standing  bj,  to  see  that  the  pressed  one  did 
not  kick  off  his  weights,  or  obtain  any  snstenance  beyond  the  legsl 
allowaucc  of  three  morsels  of  barley -bread  a-day,  and  a  drink  of  tie 
running  water  that  is  nighest  the  prison-door.  The  nearest  running 
water  to  the  wretch  in  the  Newgate  Press-yard  is  the  Fleet  Ditch — 
au  historical,  a  poetical  stream,  but  containing,  perhaps,  too  macb 
organic  matter  in  solution  to  bo  palatable  as  a  beverage  without 
the  liberal  employment  of  a  Lipscombe  filter.  '  Will  you  plead  to 
the  indictment  ?'  anxioBsly  inquires  Wr.  Jonas,  the  governor  of  New- 
gate, humanely  shifting  a  couple  of  volumes  of  Alison  (the  fTaleHoo 
volumes)  from  the  stfrnum  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  captive 
only  groans  faintly  in  reply.  '  He  stands  mute  of  malice"  (how 
can  he  stand,  when  he  is  lying  flat  on  his  back  ?).  '  Let  him  have 
another  hundredweight:  that'll  fetch  him,'  roar  the  Fifteen  Judges, 
sitting  i»  banco.  No  ;  they  are  lunching  up-stairs  in  the  Sessions 
parlour,  and  Blackcap  C.  J.  has  just  declared  tlio  '47  port  to  be  ad- 
mirable. The  supply  of  lead  having  run  short,  Mr.  Jonas  sends 
round  to  Patamostcr-row  for  a  few  numbers  of  the  Qiiarterh/.  Surely, 
that  last  paper  on  the  present  state  of  English  painting  ought  to  make 
the  contumacious  criminal  plead.  But  it  doesn't.  It  won't.  /  am 
that  contumacious  criminal,  and  I  will  see  all  the  judges  hanged, 
and  Mr.  Jonas  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  coalpit  near  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  before  I  say  '  guilty'  or  '  not  guilty'  under  pressure. 

Now,  whatever,  I  wonder,  conld  have  put  such  ugly  things  as 
Newgate,  with  its  condemned  coll,  and  the  hon'ible  old  inflielJon  of 
the  peine  furti-  ct  durr  {of  which,  according  t«  Victor  Hugo,  the 
High  Bailiff  of  Southwark  is  always  the  administrator)  into  my 
head  ?  I  know,  and  can  tell  you  without  any  needless  beating  abont 
the  bush.     It  was  Robuk. 

I  happened  to  he  walking  one  afternoon  along  Bonny- street, 
Camden-toviii  (bo  callocl,  I  ajigcehend,  bom  its  having  once  b 
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residence  of  the  amiable,  enlightened,  and  appreciative  African  mon- 
arch who  made  the  immortal  Close  his  Poet  Laureate),  when  the 
strange  word  Robur  suddenly  struck  my  pensive  eye.  This  is  an  age 
of  fine  writing,  and  at  first  I  felt  inclined  to  thiiJc  that  Robar  (the 
classical  signification  of  the  name  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  yon,  0  my 
Spongins)  must  have  been  adopted  by  the  police  authorities  of  Cam- 
den-town  as  a  fancy  name  for  the  locsJ  station-house.  The  languages 
ef  old  Grreece  and  Rome  are,  I  can  tell  you,  assiduously  cultivated  in 
the  remote  district  of  North-western  London,  where  young  Charles 
Dickens  lived  once  upon  a  time,  and  where  the  marble  effigy  of 
Richard  Cobden  dominates  the  Hampstead-road,  and  awes  the 
omnibus  conductors  journeying  towards  the  'Mother  Redcap.' 
Camden-town  is  full  of  excellent  schools ;  and  all  the  young  ladies 
at  Miss  Bass's  Middle-class  Academy  are  versed,  I  believe,  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  and  always  write  their  valentines  in  Latin  hexa- 
meters. '  Yes,'  I  murmured,  '  Robur  must  certainly  be  an  elegant 
equivalent  for  station-house.  I  have  heard  Indian  officers  speak  of 
that  place  of  durance  as  *'  Chokee ;"  why  not  Robur  Y 

So  I  went  home,  and,  as  is  my  custom  when  I  have  stumbled 
against  a  word  that  tickles  me,  I  read  up  Robur.  The  authorities  on 
the  subject  are  not  very  recondite,  and  are  far  from  difficult  of  access. 
Robur,  according  to  Lucretius,  implies  the  idea  of  hardness  and 
strength;  and  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  is  a  very  tough  kind  of  oak; 
indeed,  the  germs  of  the  wooden  walls  of  England  (now  superseded  by 
the  floating  kitchen-ranges  and  submarine  coal-cellars  termed  iron- 
clads) were  probably  the  naves  totosfactce  cxrohore  of  Julius  Ccesar, 
Virgil  also  gives  to  the  oak  the  epithet  of  'robust;'  and  Cicero  ('jolly 
old  Cicero,'  as  poor  James  Hannay  used  to  call  him  :  you  died  too 
soon,  James,  and  the  bookmakers  are  hungering  to  write  your  life, 
when,  goodness  knows,  there  is  but  little  to  write  about  in  it,  save  to 
say  that  the  nineteenth  century  saw  no  brighter,  braver,  and  unhappier 
spirit) — Cicero,  I  repeat,  hints  that  the  Lacedjcmonians  were  ac- 
customed to  recline  on  benches  of  Robur  the  while  they  swallowed 
their  black  broth :  a  very  nasty  mess,  I  take  it,  not  unlike  puree 
aux  lentiUes.  And  agaui,  our  old  friend  Maro  (bum  our  old  friend 
Maro  !)  points  unmistalaibly  to  the  fact  that  the  wooden  horse  before 
Troy  was  made  from  Robur.  Mais  jc  n'y  suis  pas  encore.  What 
has  all  this  to  do  with  the  station-house  ?  Ha  !  I  have  it.  The 
lowest  part  of  the  Roman  prison  built  by  Servius  Tullius,  and 
sometimes  called,  after  him,  the  Tullianum,  was  the  Robur.  He 
who  was  'in  trouble'  for  a  grave  offence  was  styled  dxgnum  car  cere 
ft  robore.  A  'drunk  and  disorderly,'  for  example,  or  a  young 
couple  detected,  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Ayrton's  prohibition  of  '  unau- 
thorised games,'  in  skipping  in  Victoria-park,  or  a  gentleman  who 
presumed  to  present  himself  at  the  entrance  to  the  stalls  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  without  a  wedding  garment — that  is  to  say^  a 
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black  tail-coat  and  a  white  tie — would  be  clearly  deaerving  of  in- 
carceration in  the  Robiir.  It  wa3  the  career  inferior  meDtioned 
by  Livy  and  by  Apnleius — the  lowermost  pit — a  hole  of  circular 
shape  (whence  the  last  century  '  round-house,'  perchance)  under- 
neath the  common  prison  lodging,  where  malefactors  were  herded 
together.  But  when  a  poor  devil  came  to  the  Eoborian  stage,  it 
waa  all  up,  or  rather  sU  down,  with  him.  I  hare  seen  the  real 
Robur  in  all  its  classic  horror.  In  it,  according  to  Catholic  legends, 
St.  Peter  was  immured,  and  the  church  at  Rome  built  over  the  sub- 
terranean dungeon  is  thence  called  San  Pietro  iii  cnrcere.  The 
existing  Robur  is  more  elliptical  than  circular,  the  roof  is  slightly 
convex,  and  the  walls  are  formed  of  enormona  blocks  of  unmortared 
masonry.  In  lieu  of  a  window,  there  is  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  of  this 
horrible  cell ;  and  through  this  hole  the  criminal  was  wont  to  be 
lowered,  by  means  of  a  liook  paaaed  through  his  clothes,  into  the 
cell  beneath.  Now  and  again  (so  Sallust  and  Suetonius  tell  ns,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Ada  Sanctorum)  the  curni/fj:  would  descend  into 
the  Robur,  in  order  to  put  the  gentleman  in  '  Chokee'  to  the 
torture.  Ultimately  he  would  descend  upon  a  more  merciful 
errand — to  strangle  him,  or  to  cut  hia  head  off.  Then  the  uncut 
was  brought  into  play  again,  for  the  purpose  of  hooking-np  the  corpse 
and  with  a  view  to  its  exposition  on  the  Gemonian  steps.  Those 
dear  old  classical  times !  What  scholars  and  gentlemen  they  were, 
those  ancient  Romans,  to  be  snre  ! 

Naturally  I  felt  quite  proud  at  having  completed  this  tour  of 
antiquarian  discovery,  in  the  which,  I  may  modestly  admit.  Dr. 
William  Smith,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Rich  of  the  Dietionari/  of  Anti- 
quittcg,  bad  been  my  most  scL'viceable  guides;  and  I  was  ou  the 
point  of  writing  to  Notes  and  Queries  about  the  odd  fancy  which 
had  seemingly  led  Colonel  Henderson  to  sanction  the  use  of  the 
term  '  Robur '  as  a  place  for  the  temporary  detention  of  accused 
persons  in  Bonny-street,  Camden-town,  when,  to  my  horror,  I 
became  aware  that  the  direction  taken  by  my  researches  hod  been 
altogether  erroneous ;  that  I  was  ou  a  totally  wrong  scent ;  that  I 
should  have  derived  far  more  pro6t  from  studying  the  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers  and  the  placaids  at  the  railway  stations  than 
from  poring  over  the  pages  of  Dr.  William  Smith  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Rich ;  and  that  Robur  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  career 
inferior,  the  carni/tcina,  and  the  Gemonian  steps: — with  fetters, 
scourges,  agony,  and  misery;  but  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  very 
jolly  and  convivial  product,  eminently  conducive  to  the  development 
of  good-fellowship,  and  to  tlie  making  merry  within  him  of  the  heart 
of  man  :  that  it  was  Something  to  Drink,  in  fact. 

By  degrees  the  mysteries  of  Robur  under  its  (to  me)  novel  and 
baccbanalimi  aspect  were  \into\4e4,  9.'aii.\'«B*  "^lAia  the  possession 
of  the  following  facta :  Tirst,  tiiaV  B^b^^^^w^  "  "  "      ' 
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that  a  distinguished  physician  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Society 
pronounces  Robur,  on  analysis,  to  be  '  a  cordial  and  tonic  stimulant, 
holding  in  solution,  in  a  very  agreeable  form,  ingredients  calculated 
to  exhilarate  the  system  without  subsequent  depression ;  and  that, 
being  jiure,  it  must  take  a  high  position  as  a  spirit  for  augmenting 
the  vital  forces  and  displacing  many  of  the  pernicious  drinks  that 
now  flood  the  market,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  public'    Further- 
more, I  learnt  (not  without  a  feeling  of  awe  and  yeneration)  that 
Robur — not  as  a  Body,  but  as  a  Spirit — had  been  sat  upon  by  Dr. 
Lankester,  likewise  an  F.R.S.,  and  that  the  eminent  coroner  (may 
he  never  sit  upon  me  /)  had  pronounced  Robur  to  be  an  agreeable 
melange  of  alcohol,  tannin,  theine,  sugar,  and  some  ingredients  of  a 
tonic-flavouring  nature.    There  was,  according  to  Dr.  Lankester,  in 
the  sample  of  Robur  before  him,  nothing  extenuated  so  far  as  the  purity 
of  the  component  parts  was  concerned,  and  nothing  set  down  in  malice, 
in  the  way  of  fusil  oil.  The  coroner  found  Robur  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
and  with  the  flavour  and  constituents  of  tea ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
of  its  superiority,  as  a  medical  stimulant,  to  the  common  forms  of 
brandy,  whisky,  gin,  and  rum.    As  regards  the  tannin  in  the  Robur, 
that  was  to  act  as  an  astringent ;  a  quality  so  frequently  desirable 
to  bibbers  with  weak  stomachs,  and  the  presence  of  which  forms  so 
wholesome  an  addition  to  port,  burgundy,  claret,  and  other  red 
wines.     The  operation  of  the  theine  would  be  similar  to  that  exer- 
cised by  tea  itself ;  while  *the  volatile  flavouring  and  tonic  principles 
derived  from  tea  not  only' — I  am  quoting  Dr.  Lankester,  0  my 
Saturday  Reviewer — '  not  only  give  their  peculiar  flavour  to  Robur, 
bat  act  as  veritable  tonics  and  stimulants  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  and  the  system  generally.'    The  saline  principles  are  small 
in   quantity,  and  of  a  kind  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
beneficial  eflect  of  Robur  as  an  article  of  diet  or  of  medical  prescrip- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  sugar  present  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  to 
fermentation.     Robur  is  wholly  destitute  of  acidity.     Thus  far  Dr. 
Lankester ;  and  the  coroner  is  substantially  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  author  of  Food  and  its  Adultera- 
tions, who  has  likewise  analysed  Robur,  and  found  it  to  consist  of 
grain  spirit,  combined  with  the  constituents  of  tea.    '  The  combina- 
tion,' observes  Dr.  Hassall,  '  is  a  remarkable  one ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  action  is  materially  modified  by  the  presence 
of  the  tannin  and  the  theine  of  the  tea.'     Tea  '  in  this  connection' 
seems  to  me  to  officiate   pretty  nearly  as,  according  to  Bishop 
Blomfield,  an  archdeacon  discharged  his  duties,  namely,  'by  per- 
forming archidiaconal  functions.' 

Certainly,  the  scientific  picture  thus  drawn  of  Robur  is  a  very 
flattering  one.  I  was  enabled  to  realise  a  most  vivid  idea  of  the 
product  as  the  only  spirit  free  from  fusil  or  essential  oil,  and  contain- 
ing a  tonic  Btimuknt  in  addition  to  alcolioV.    1  Xi^eSL  ^<i^^^  y^xsN. 


^ 
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out  to  3ciciiiific  Ion  i-'uitnts  that  the  flavoimng  matter  in  brand;? 
and  i^'bisky  is  of  a  sedatlvo  and  not  of  a  stimulative  natore,  and 
that  there  is  consequently  an  oDploasant  reaction  on  tbo  nerves 
when  the  effect  of  the  alcohol  has  passed  away.  I  have  heard  this 
reaction  qualified  as  '  meagrims,'  as  '  hine  devils,'  aa  '  horrors,'  and 
as  'SGedlncss,'  and  I  am  told  (on  the  best  authority)  that  the  best 
corrective  for  such  aeediness  is  brandy  and  soda-water.  Scotchmen 
prefer  a  hair  of  the  dog  which  has  bitten  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  dram 
of  whisky ;  swells  stroll  languidly  into  that  famous  druggist's  shop 
in  Piccadilly,  and  cull  for  a  'jiick  me  np.'  People  with  headaches 
aa  bad,  but  whose  means  arc  exiguous,  indulge  in  two  penny- 
worth of  sal-volatile  with  a  little  gentian  and  a  dash  of  essence 
of  ginger;  but  the  Wise  JIan  (who  has  made  an  arrant  fool  of  him- 
self on  the  previous  evening)  sticks  to  Soda  and  B.  Has  stuck  to 
it  hitherto,  I  should  say.  Iii  future,  if  the  warm  recommendations 
of  Drs.  Lankester  and  Hassall  produce  a  proper  effect  on  the  pnbUc 
mind,  Soda  and  B.  and  all  the  druggists'  condiments  will  be  super- 
seded,  and  the  only  recognised  '  pick  mo  up'  will  be  Robur.  Bat 
how  will  it  be,  it  may  be  asked,  if  a  rash  toper  gets  tipsy  on  Robur 
over-night  ?  Is  he  to  tipple  more  Robur,  in  order  to  get  sober,  the 
next  morning  ?  The  triumphant  answer  to  this,  aa  given  by  the 
gentlemen  who  manufacture  the  Tea-Spirit  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pubhc  will  be  to  the  effect  that,  although  it  is  possible  to  get '  UghL' 
on  Robur,  it  is  nevertheless  the  only  cup  which  really  cheers,  and 
which  fails  to  give  a  headache  in  the  morning, 

I  have  been  seeking  for  such  a  Cup  for  a  very  long  time.  For 
how  many  yooi-s  shall  I  say  ?  Forty-five  ?  well,  something  like  it. 
I  must  have  been  bom,  I  think,  in  a.  state  somewhat  as  adust  as 
that  of  Gargantua,  who,  so  soon  as  he  saw  the  light,  began  to  bawl 
out  'A  hoyrc'  ti  hotjre.''  signifying  that  he  required  something  to 
drink ;  and  Rabelais,  with  his  customaiy  minuteness,  speedily  tells  ns 
how  many  cows  were  presently  allotted  to  the  service  of  the  robust 
infant.  Ah,  me !  what  a  deeideratiun  has  it  always  been  to  me, 
this  '  cordial  and  tonic  stimulant'  bo  eloquently  dwelt  upon  by  J>r. 
James  Teevan,  F.R.S.,  as  '  holding  in  solution,  and  in  a  very  agree- 
able form,  ingredients  calcidated  to  exhilarate  the  system  without 
subsequent  depression' !  Do  yon  remember  what  Ovid  (jolly  old 
Ovid  !)  says  ?  *  Hatistiis  aqua  mihi  nectar  crit.'  But  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  the  nectar  that  I  liked ;  I  am  a  thirsty  aoul, 
and  (purely  for  sweet  science'  sake)  I  have  tried  many  fluids.  Of 
wines  more,  perhaps,  than  are  sot  down  in  the  famous  Ust  at  the 
'Drei  Mohren"  at  Augsburg,  or  are  catalogued  with  a  memorable 

•  The  '  Drd  Mohren'  (Three  Moors)  wine-list  wss  publUhed  hj  Albert  Smilh, 
in  a  pamphlet  Iiq  oDCe  wrote  oa  (ho  bad  accommodation  and  high  piien  nE 
English  hotels,  This  wiu  about  elgliteen  jeara  nga  ;  but  the  pamphlet  might  be 
rerr  HdvftaitageouBl;  republUbed  in  IS'3,    X  hare  at^ed  at  the  '  Prai  V  ~ 
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eulogy  on  the  yirtaes  of  wine,  from  the  pen  of  Justus  Liebig  at 
their  head,  in  the  '  Wein-Karte*  of  the  '  Quatres  Saisons'  at  Munich. 
Of  brandy-and-water  sufficient  perchance  to  float  the  Channel  fleet. 
Start  not  at  the  assertion.     Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.     There 
are  bat  a  thousand  drops  in  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  you  may  get 
through  a  good  many  hundreds  of  flasks  even  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years.     Of  beer — well,  when  I  was  young,  I  drank  porter  *  in  the 
pewter,'  because  it  was  cheap,  and  because  I  liked  it.     I  have  had 
aince^  I  suppose,  my  share  of  Bass,  of  AUsopp,  of  Guinness,  and  of 
Ind  Coope.     How  many  bottles  of  champagne  have  I  ever  emptied 
at  a  sitting?  Well,  how  many  quarts  of  Mumm,  or  Clicquot,  or  Piper's 
Dry  have  you  ever  got  through,  my  temperate  friend  ?     There  is  a 
detestable  amount  of  hypocrisy  prevalent  in  English  society  about 
the  consumption  of  fermented  liquors.     It  is  no  longer  fashionable, 
najy  it  has  become  a  criminal  offence,  to  get  drunk  in  public.     The 
poor,  tmfortunately,  are  generally  bereft  of  the  opportunity  of  be- 
<u>iiiing  intoxicated  in  private ;  their  sins  against  sobriety  are  usually 
most  flagrantly  displayed  at  the  bars  of  taverns,  or  on  the  street  pave- 
ment ;  and  it  is  therefore  imagined  by  simple-minded  people  and  by 
foreigners — and  the  delusion  is  fostered  by  native  hypocrites — that 
the  poor,  or  at  all  events  the  working-classes,  in  England  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  shameful,  the  degrading,  the  brutalising,  the  body- 
and-soul-killing  vice  of  drunkenness.     Talk,  however,  to  a  shrewd 
medical  man,  and  he  will  very  soon — paraphrasing  Charles  Fox's 
advice  to  Napoleon — bid  you  *  get  all  that  nonsense  out  of  your 
liead.'      The  doctor  knows,  better  even  than  the  servants  know, 
l>etter  even  than  the  nurse  knows,  how  many  bottles  are  kept  snugly 
in  cupboards  or  are  secreted  under  pillows ;  how  many  ingenious 
bat  transparent  fibs  are  told  by  interesting  invalids  about  the  causes 
of  their  ailments :  the  one  simple  predisposing  cause  being  perfectly 
within  the  physician's  ken — that  Bottle,  to  wit,  containing  as  it  does 
'  ingredients  calculated  to  exhilarate  the  system,'  but  not,   alas ! 
capable  of  doing  so  without  producing  '  subsequent  depression.' 

The  teetotalers  are  never  tired  of  telling  you  that  it  is  the 
'moderate  drinkers,'  the  people  who  would  shudder  at  the  bare 
imputation  of  taking  '  a  glass  too  much,'  and  who  yet  are  taking 
little  drops  of  something  all  day  long,  who,  in  the  long  run,  do 
themselves  the  greatest  amount  of  harm.  How  would  it  be,  I 
wonder,  if  the  moderate  drinkers  forswore  that  *  glass  of  sherry  and 
a  biscuit,  my  boy,'  which  are  always  so  conveniently  at  hand  in  the 
cheffonier  or  in  the  official  bureau — I  have  known  them  even  to 


Augsburg.  Apart  from  the  voluminous  treasures  of  its  cellar,  it  is  but  an  indifferent 
hostelry ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  having  been  formerly  the  palace  of  the  famous 
Banker- Princes,  the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg.  The  Fuggers  were  the  Medici  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  they  '  farmed'  the  proceeds  of  the  Papal  Indulgences,  the  sale  of  which, 
by  the  monk  Tetzel,  was  one  of  the  obscure  causes  of  the  Reformation. 
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lie  pcnhis  in  tlie  cupboard  of  a  vestry— and  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  Robur  ?  Only  run  over  the  beneficial  qualities  of  the 
Tea-Spirit  on  your  fingers.  One  gentleman — an  experienced  diner 
out — tells  me  that  he  never  feels  comfortable  after  au  extraordinarily 
Inxurions  banquet  until  he  has  taken  a  glass  of  Robur- and -water. 
Tho  theine  and  the'  tannin,  he  says,  assist  digestion.  How  many 
thouEands,  nay,  tens  of  thousands,  of  the  pubhc  are  there  who  are 
mai'tyrs  to  indigestion  !  and  would  it  not  be  a  priceless  boon  to  the 
dyspeptic  if  the  virtues  of  Robur  were  universally  acknowledged,  and 
if  the  consumption  thereof  hecame  as  universally  diffused  ? 

I  can't  drink  anything  of  a  stimulating  nature  myself;  hut  there 
must  be  plenty  of  people  whose  constitutions  are  yet  sound,  whose 
digestive  organs  ui'e  still  unimpaired,  and  who  are  still  enabled  to 
enjoy  a  good  dinner  (ugh!)  and  a  'skinful  of  wine.'  Eliai.'  To  such 
I  say,  Try  Robur,  and  if  you  like  it  say  so.  We  want  a  new  drink — 
at  least  people  seem  to  he  grumbling  that  the  ordinary  cooling  or 
stimulating  beverages  are  '  played  out ;'  that  Cho  American  cock- 
tails and  corpse -revivers  are  heating  and  unwholesome ;  that  bitter 
beor  has  seen  its  best  days ;  that  gin  is  low ;  that  whisky  is  too 
exciting ;  that  brandy  ia  fatal  to  the  liver ;  that  rum  is  a  spirit  to 
he  drunk  only  by  Thames  pilots  and  nigbt  cabmen ;  that  port  is  a 
postern  gate  to  the  donjon  of  gout — and  that,  besides,  there  is  no 
good  port  to  he  had  for  love  or  money ;  that  sherry  (when  it  is  sherry, 
and  not  potato-spirit  heightened  with  naphtha  and  llavoured  with 
grape  syrup)  is  fiery,  heady,  and  full  of  acidity  ;  that  good  claret  is 
difficult  to  got,  and  that  bad  hock  is  poisonous.  Try  Robur,  then, 
if  only  for  a  change.  Remember  that  the  word  '  Robur'  literally 
means  '  strength ;'  let  us  hope  that,  taken  in  a  right  spirit,  it  will 
invigorate  and  sustain  our  poor  humanity  better  than  any  other  more 
I'amiliar  stimulant. 
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,r  The  glinting  of  the  sickle,  flong 

\n'  Upon  the  water's  restless  flow. 

Is  bright  to-night  as  when  we  song. 
We  three,  the  loving  and  the  yonng, 
The  lieder  of  the  loDg-ago. 

The  rain  on  the  castled  height, 

Rising  from  out  the  gloom  below, 
■(..  Is  spectral  in  the  mystic  light, 

j^  As  in  the  tale  that  shaped  that  night 

0    ■   .  The  lieder  of  the  long-ago. 


But  where  are  they  whose  eager  eyes 
p.  Ghrew  brighter  in  the  moonlight  glow  ? 

j|r.  At  rest  perchance  the  maiden  lies, 

Or  carols  nnder  other  skies 
The  lieder  of  the  long-ago. 

r-  And  he,  the  gentle  youth,  who  prest 
^  Within  his  own  her  hand  of  snow, 

^  Soothed  her  with  song  or  cheer'd  with  jest, 

9' '  Sleeps  he,  nor  hearkens  in  his  rest 
1^'  The  lieder  of  the  long-ago  ? 

Ar  Alone  beneath  the  glinting  ray 

^  To-night  npon  my  coarse  I  go ; 

^  -  Bat  they^  the  lost  or  far  away, 

^  In  memory  glad  me  with  the  lay — 

The  lieder  of  the  long-ago. 


WILLIAM  SAWYEB. 
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sickens  at  timeB.  Such  was  the  coDcluBion  at  which  we  ajrived  in 
our  article  upon  great  epidemic  Plagues.  Good  reader !  Joes 
phrase  atartlo  you  ?  In  ordinary  talk,  we  often  speak  of  the  Eirti 
as  if  it  were  a  living,  if  not  a.  sentient  being.  And  in  early  timee. 
men  —  indeed  all  tho  nations  of  mankind  —  not  only  spoke  but 
thought  in  this  way.  They  even  paid  adoration  to  Earth  as  Itw 
great  Mother, — as  tho  parent  of  all  the  life  that  we  see  aronnd  W, 
and  of  mankind  too.  Some  peoples,  like  the  early  AthesiBOBi 
prided  themselves  on  the  idea  that  they  were  Autocbthans — ».<■ 
bom  of  the  soil  of  the  country  which  they  inhabited.  And  maaj  of 
the  pictureaqae  myths  of  ancient  Greece  were  simply  poetical  foniiB 
of  the  primitive  beliefs  of  mankind  (for  the  most  part  imported  koBt 
tho  older  Asiatic  world),  which  attributed  the  origin  of  all  life,  tui 
the  grand  source  of  Power  affecting  life,  to  Mother  Earth,  aotel 
upon,  or  as  it  were  sexually  embraced,  by  the  Jovian  influence  rf 
the  Sun. 

In  modem  times,  at  least  in  the  matter-of-fact  Western  worii 
Life  is  held  to  be  restricted  (speaking  roundly)  to  creatures  or  thin^ 
which  possess  the  power  of  locomotion, — a  power  which  cnlininal«3 
in  Man,  and  which  sinks  lower  and  lower,  till  tlie  limit  of  Life  (a 
the  word  is  now  used)  is  reached  and  disappears  in  the  dnbionf 
half-aniraal  half  -  vegetable  forms  of  existence,  like  the  Sponget' 
But  Life,  whether  it  be  sentient  or  not,  cannot  be  so  limited.  The 
stately  forests  that  cover  the  earth  with  their  pillared  canopy  of 
waving  foliage ;  the  green  or  golden  crops,  that  grow  and  ripeo, 
rejoicing  the  heart  of  Man, — is  there  not  Life  in  them  ?  Th« 
graceful  stately  Palm,  that  shoots  its  tall  shafl  alod  into  the  sit 
from  the  surface  of  the  sandy  desert,  and  whose  crown  of  feather; 
foliage,  heavy  with  dates,  stands  silently  thrilling  iu  the  tropical 
noon  to  the  blaze  of  the  sunlight,  '  like  a  lonely  woman"  (to  use  an 
Eastern  metaphor)  'nodding  drowsily ;'  tho  grand  solid  Oak,  whicli 
throws  out  its  gnarled  limbs  all  ronnd,  presenting  an  almost  sphericul 
mass  of  boughs  and  foliago  to  tho  winds  that  vainly  assail  it ;  or 
the  Fir  of  our  Scottish  mountains,  which,  rising  from  the  scant  soil 
of  the  rocks,  over  which  it  spreads  vridely  its  shallow  hungry  roots 
in  search  of  sustenance,  exhibits  its  tall  clean  shaft  and  feathered 
crowD,  like  a  palm-lreo  oi  \.\ve  ^oTfti  ■, — -Vv.*  -a^A  (iwili  of  them  a  life 
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of  its  own,  as  distinct  as  any  which  we  find  among  the  races  of  men 
and  animals  ? 

Give  to  the  Fir  and  the  Oak,  the  pillar-like  poplar  and  the  wide- 
spreading  banyan-tree,  exactly  the  same  food  and  other  elements  of 
growth, — let  them  grow  in  the  same  soil,  and  (if  they  can)  imder 
the  same  influences  of  sky  and  climate ;  and  each  will  build  up  its 
food,  the  elements  of  the  soil  and  air,  into  a  form  and  fibre  quite 
different  from  the  others.  Just  as,  in  the  human  species,  the  same 
bod  and  sustenances  of  life  are  converted,  in  some  cases,  into  fair 
hair,  blue  eyes,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  tall  frame,  and  in  other  cases  into 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  sallow  complexion,  and  short  frames ;  so  is  it, 
in  more  striking  and  far  more  enduring  fashion,  in  the  lower  world 
of  trees  and  plants.  In  both  of  these  cases — indeed  in  all  such 
eases,  whereof  the  name  is  Legion — the  phenomenon  is  in  its  cha- 
laeter  identical.  Each  kind  of  creature  or  organism  has  a  life-power 
of  its  own,  which,  while  appropriating  the  same  surrounding  matter 
18  its  pabulum  or  food,  transmutes  that  substance  into  its  own,  and 
builds  it  up  in  a  form  and  fashion  peculiar  to  itself.  Herein  it  shows 
to  demonstration  not  merely  a  life-power,  but  a  vital  power  peculiar 
to  itself,  the  individual  action  of  its  own  life, — in  other  words.  Life 
combined  with  Individuality. 

And  what  are  we  to  say  of  Flowers — those  lovely  existences 
which  blossom  in  a  thousand  shapes  and  hues,  making  beautiful  the 
bee  of  Earth ;  and  then,  after  a  brief  heyday,  shedding  their  glow- 
ing leaves,  and  fsdling  down  and  disappearing  in  the  ground  fi-om 
which  they  sprung  ?  As  we  look  at  them  in  the  early  morning, 
iwakiiig  as  from  sleep  and  unfolding  their  blossoms, — as  we  see 
them  radiant  in  full  beauty  at  noonday,  beneath  the  golden  stimu- 
knoe  of  the  sunlight, — or  drooping  again,  with  heavy  head  and 
dosing  eyes,  at  eventide, — do  they  not  show  to  us  how  keenly  their 
little  life  thrills  and  changes  with  the  grander  life  which  surrounds 
them  ?  Can  we  look  at  a  Hose,  blooming  in  its  full  morning  beauty, 
brightly  and  tenderly  as  if  it  yearned  for  our  admiration,  yet  be 
insensible  to  a  passing  sadness,  a  natural  melancholy,  when  at 
erening  we  see  the  Flower's  bright  blossoms  loosening  from  their 
stem  and  strewing  the  ground,  the  black  earth  which  like  death  will 
lOon  swallow  them  up  ? 

The  Hindoos — in  early  times  especially,  and  to  a  large  extent 
even  now — with  that  tender  mysticism  which  belongs  to  their  race, 
that  fine  sympathy  with  Nature,  with  all  surrounding  existence 
— ^look  with  a  plaintive  tenderness  upon  plants  and  flowers  as  pos- 
sessing a  life  akin  in  essence  with  their  own, — holding  that  the  same 
DiTine  Sool  breathes  throughout  the  entire  Universe,  as  the  source 
of  all  Existence,  and  that  plants  and  animals  and  men  are  but  vary- 
ing forms  of  the  manifested  life  of  the  Supreme.  And  even  in  onr 
own  ooimtiy,  in  hard  matter-of-fELct  England,  there  are  men — I  am 
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one  of  them — who  can  hanlly  bo  brought  to  phick  a  flower  from  its 
Btem,  feeling  as  if  they  were  doing  it  harm,  robbing  it  of  that  flw«t 
enjoyment  of  life  to  which  every  creature  has  a  just  claim.  Aad 
who  shall  say  that  this  feeling  is  wrong,  however  much  he  imt 
(naturally)  disregard  the  claims  of  inferior  Life  wlien  opposed  to  Lis 
own  ?  Look,  for  instance,  at  that  so-called  mystery  the  Seneitivs 
Plant,  which  visibly  thrills,  and  moves,  and  shudders,  and  eipanJs 
again,  at  and  after  the  slightest  contact  with  that  other  life  contained 
in  the  human  finger. 

Yet  the  ground,  the  soil,  the  hungry  black  earth,  which  thw 
swallows  lip  all  life  and  its  gay  blossomings,  of  itself  begeta  and 
produces  the  whole  world  of  vegetable  existence,  ever  covering  itaelf 
with  a  mantle  of  beauty.  Leave  the  cultured  precincts  of  the  garden 
and  orchard,  the  farm,  and  the  plantations  where  the  skill  of  nun 
is  at  work, — pass  away  into  the  so-called  wast*  places,  and  behold 
how  richly  untended  Nature  does  her  work.  Stand  on  one  of  dot 
wide  upland  moors,  or  in  a  solitary  glen  among  the  hills,  far  remoTed 
from  the  cultivating  hand  of  man,  and  see  how  Earth  crowns  herself 
with  beauty — with  wild  flowers  and  richly- coloured  mosses,  and  the 
purple  bloom  of  the  heather,  interspersed  with  the  lovely  green  of 
the  fema.  See  how  the  Aider  and  the  graceful  Birch-tree,  with  iti 
silvery  stem — the  Lady  of  the  woods — spring  up  beside  the  rodj 
streamlets  in  the  hollows,  casting  fluttering  shadows  on  the  olfw 
pools  where  the  fishes  play,  yet  where  seldom  a  human  eye  cooes 
to  behold  the  loveliness  of  the  scene, — tfae  lavish  prodigality  with 
which  Nature  spontaneously  adorns  herself,  and  with  which  etiB 
adorned  herself  just  the  same  countless  reons  before  Man  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  Nature,  enduring  for  ever,  year  after  year  exhiWti 
the  same  loveliness ;  while  we,  proud  mortals,  pass  away !  Ktbh 
the  lone  deserts  of  Gobi  and  the  Sahara  produce  their  arid  thotny 
shrubs, — life-power  struggling  into  existence  under  the  most  advetae 
circumstances ;  so  that  ere  long  even  those  stony  beds  of  anciont 
seas  will  cover  themselves  with  fertile  soil  and  be  mantled  with 
vegetable  life. 

Even  the  Rocks,  the  deadest  form  of  Matter,  have  a  sort  of  life 
of  their  own.  Theirs,  indeed,  is  a  slow  growth,  extending  over 
(eons  of  time,  and  only  perceptible  to  man  in  its  results.  It  is  in 
the  oldest  rocks  that  the  mystery  of  inorganic  life  is  most  visible^ 
The  sandstone,  and  all  the  sedimentary  rocks  more  or  less,  are  still 
in  embryo  :  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  Crystallisation,  the  highest 
form  of  rock-structure,  the  flowering  of  inorganic  matter.  Yet  where 
igneous  rocks  uprise  through  the  sedimentar}'  strata,  we  see  how  the 
latter  tend  to  assimilate,  in  imperfect  crystalhsation,  obeying  Uic 
contagious  force.  And  what  are  the  veins  of  metals  but  portions  of 
rock  sublimated  in  course  of  ages  by  the  warm  electric  currents,  the 
nerve-force  of  Mutter?     And  the  gems  and  sparry  cryst 
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Fiowcrs  of  the  rocks — what  are  thej  but  still  finer  sublimations,  or 
lonDS  of  growth  ?  Among  the  large  flinty  gravel  often  used  to 
macad&mise  oar  suburban  atreeta,  joa  will  find  dozens  of  round 
smooth  stones,  which,  on  being  broken,  show  an  outer  vein  of  pebble 
eoTirouing  the  common  stone  within.  Hud  the  gravel  been  allowed 
to  remain  where  it  was  (in  sUti),  this  growth,  this  transmutation  of 
flint  into  pebble,  would  have  gone  on  until  the  whole  stone  waa 
pebble,  lihe  what  we  find  in  the  rocky  beds  of  the  Scottish  rivers. 
Growth  even  here  ! — in  '  dead'  rock. 

Now,  aJl  these  multitudinous  forms  of  Life — not  merely  in  the 
animal  world  (endowed  with  the  power  of  locomotion),  but  in  the 
trees  of  the  wood,  the  crops  of  the  fami,  the  flowers  of  the  garden 
tnd  moorland,  and  oven  in  the  seemingly  inert  rocks^what  arc  they 
bat  separate  and  widely -diverse  manifestations  of  the  still  grander, 
infinitely  grander,  life  of  the  Earth  itself — of  our  Orb,  from  which 
they  spring  ?  Aud  if  so,  how  grand  and  vastly  beautiful  must  be 
the  Life  of  the  Earth,  of  which  these  are  but  the  scattered  rays,  the 
many  diverse  minor  manifestations  ! 

Man,  by  his  natural  instinct,  by  the  influence  of  his  organisation, 
gaoges  everything  by  his  human  standard.  He  denies  the  faculty 
of  hfe  to  all  organisms  which  differ  widely  from  his  own,— to  all 
organiams  in  which  Life  is  embodied  in  a  widely  different  shape,  ot 
manifeets  itself  in  widely  different  modes,  from  his.  And  as  he. 
thinks  thns  of  the  inferior  organisms  which  surround  him  on  earth's . 
tor&ce,  90  also  does  he  think  of  the  Earth  itself  and  all  the  Orbs . 
of  the  Universe,  the  grandest  visible  forma  of  the  Creator's  work. 
A  Poet  of  our  own  country-,  by  an  inspiration  unborrowed  from 
Science,  has  spoken  of  the  ataiTy  worlds  in  a  very  different  fashion, 
ts  grand  and  sentient  Existences, — 


In  the  Book  of  Job,  the  pride  of  Man  is  humbled  by  bringing  him 
ttee  to  face  with  the  mighty  orbs  which  surround  him,— vrith  th& 
CT«-moving  starry  tenants  of  the  sky,  circling  in  their  vast  and 
orderly  conraes,  yet  visible  to  him  oulyas  moving  specks  ofhght: — 
'  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion  ?  Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his  season  ? 
or  canst  thou  guide  Arctunis  with  his  eons  ?'  And  the  royal  Psalmist 
of  Israel,  who  had  often  in  his  youth  watched  with  reverent  wonder 
Ihe  bright  courses  of  the  starry  worlds,  as  he  tended  his  father's 
flocks  by  night  beneath  the  clear  Syrian  sky,  gives  a  striking  ex- 
pression to  hiH  sense  of  the  littleness  of  Man  compared  with  those 
grander  works  of  the  Almighty  Creator: — 'When  I  consider  the 
heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers,  the  Moon  and  the  Stars,  which 
Thou  hast  ordained  :  what  is  Man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  V 
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Yet,  in  modern  European  thought  at  leaat,  all  tliose  grand  Orbs 
are  but  dead  unsentient  matter ;  and  the  highest  form  of  Life  is 
Man,  an  ephenieron  of  our  little  planet.  Can  it  really  be  imagined 
that  the  perfection  of  organic  life  is  confined  to  a  creature  with  two 
arms  and  two  legs — a  perpendicular  oblong  six  feet  by  two, — who 
cannot  even  move  save  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  ?  A  sphere, 
how  ever  magcificent  in  its  proportions  and  condition — although  in 
the  grandest  degree  locomotive  in  space,  and  ceaselessly  changing, 
too,  in  sympathy  with  the  motions  and  influences  of  the  surround- 
ing  world  of  sister  orbs— ^ia  held  to  be  but  dead  matter.  Yet,  in 
truth,  even  in  the  narrow  domain  of  physical  and  chemical  science 
open  to  humau  inspection  and  study,  is  it  not  found  and  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Sphere  is  the  most  stable  of  all  forms  of  agglomera- 
tion, and  that  all  molecular  matter  seems  to  strive  after  sphericity, 
as  the  most  perfect  and  enduring  form — a  goal,  however,  which  it 
is  ever  overshooting  or  falling  short  of,  and  hence  is  condemned  to 
ceaseless  and  ephemeral  changes  ? 

A  sphere — like  Earth  and  all  the  cosmical  bodies,  the  tenants  of 
the  Universe,  the  grander  forms  of  Creation— is  really,  even  in  the 
imperfect  light  of  human  science,  the  moat  fitting  form  for  large  and 
enduring  existences.  We  think  that  Earth  and  all  the  starry  orbs 
have  no  claim  to  the  faculty  of  life,  because  they  are  not  subject  to 
those  critical  vicissitudes,  variations  of  movement  and  condition, 
such  as  we  naturally  associate  with  life.  This  is  because  we  cannot 
rid  ourselves  of  the  ideas  bom  of  our  own  brief  mortal  life,  whose 
duration  counts  hardly  even  as  a  moment  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Worlds.  It  is  as  if  the  tiny-winged  insects  which  in  summer  hours 
hover  in  mazy  dance  over  the  surface  of  our  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
which  run  through  all  the  stages  of  their  ephemeral  existence  in  « 
day — born  iu  the  morning,  enjoying  themselves  in  the  noonday  sun- 
shine, perpetuating  their  kind,  and  then  sinking  into  death — were 
to  form  a  similar  opinion  in  regard  to  ourselves, — denying  to  Man 
the  possessiou  of  life  because  between  morn  and  eve  they  can  note 
no  great  changes  in  him  such  as  happen  to  themselves.  The  greatest 
duration  that  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Historical  period  of  our  race  is 
but  a  day  in  the  life  of  our  planet ;  and  in  that  long  tune — long  at 
least  to  us- — we  certainly  can  note  no  changes  in  Earth  at  all  cor- 
responding to  the  birth  and  death  and  fitful  career  of  shortlived 
Mao. 

But  if,  by  the  royal  gift  of  high  intellect,  we  disabuse  ourselves 
of  the  prejudices,  the  common  modes  of  thought  natural  to  a  being 
BO  shortlived  as  Man,  and  view  the  career  of  Earth  even  as  it  is 
imperfectly  visible  to  us,  in  the  enduring  records  or  tablets  which 
she  preserves,  what  a  spectacle  of  mighty  vicissitudes,  catastrophes, 
Uid  triumphant  developments  of  Life  and  aspect  is  presented  to  our 
g»ee !     The  greatnesa  oE  wa-j  ^usteuce  is  roughly  iodioated  bj  its 
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power  of  endnrance,  by  the  length  of  its  life  ;  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  changes  and  exploits  which  belong  to  any  order  of  life  may  in 
like  manner  be  gauged  by  its  brevity  or  longevity :  the  longer  its 
career,  the  larger  may  be  expected  to  be  the  vicissitudes  it  under- 
goes and  the  developments  to  which  it  attains.    And  how  grand  the 
changes  in  the  past  condition  of  our  planet !     Even  within  Historic 
tiines,  how  mighty  have  been  the  forces  at  work,  directly  visible  to 
us,   in  earthquakes,  volcanic  action,   and  terrible  and  widespread 
teUuric  epidemics,  sweeping  away  at  times  one-half  of  the  human 
peculation  of  the  globe,  besides  countless  herds  and  shoals  of  the 
lower  animals.    But  if  we  look  beyond  Historic  times,  and  in  supple- 
ment to  human  records,  read  the  enduring  tablets  (of  Geology)  where 
!Earth  has  written  her  own  history,  how  incomparably  vaster  still 
are  the  phenomena  presented  to  us.     In  those  Earth-records,  what 
do  we  see  ?     Sea  turned  into  land — and  land  into  sea.     Lands  up- 
rising from  the  depths   of  the   ocean,  —  becoming  crowned  with 
Tegetation  and  animal  existence — then  sinking  again  beneath  the 
waters,  with  all  their  wealth  of  animal  and  vegetable  existence 
swept  for  hundreds  of  miles  around  by  the  wild  currents  of  ocean 
and  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  where  they  grow  into,  or 
become  imbedded  in,  solid  rock — like  the  coal-beds  which  are  the 
spoils  of  land-vegetation  swept  away  into  the  seas,  or  the  shells  and 
bones  of  animals  foimd  imbedded  in  the  solid  strata.     The  whole 
butCeu^  of  our  planet  has  thus  changed  from  land  to  water,  and 
from  water  to  land, — in  some  cases,  by  successive  upheaval  and 
submergence.     Hardly  less  remarkable  are  the  changes  of  climate 
over  Earth's  surface.     Countries  once  glowing  with  Tropical  heat 
and  vegetation  have  gradually  changed  into  Arctic  regions,  of  per- 
petual frost  and  ice ;  and  again  have  emerged  into  a  warmer  atmo' 
sphere.     Continents  and  islands  have  risen  and  sunk — have  basked 
in  the  sunshine,  or  shivered  in  the  cold.     Over  all  its  surface — its 
region  of  life — Earth  has  experienced  changes  of  condition  of  sur- 
passing magnitude.    Great  mountain-chains,  belting  the  world,  like 
the  Himalayas  and  Andes,  have   suddenly  been  upheaved,  rising 
several  miles  into  the  air;  while  corresponding  depressions  have 
occurred,  forming  the  basin  of  great  lakes  or  seas.    Inland  seas,  by 
upheaval,  have  emptied  themselves  in  deluges  across  the  land  into 
the  all-girdling  ocean  ;  or  seas  have  become  confluent  by  the  rupture 
of  their  walls  of  partition, — as  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  by 
the  disrupture  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  Euxine  andi3Sgean 
by  the  rupture  of  the  rocks  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Changes  of  this  magnitude,  marking  the  career  of  Earth,  are  so 
immeasurably  greater  than  any  belonging  to  Man'd  career,  that  the 
whole  human  race  might  toil  together  without  being  able  to  accom- 
plish them.  It  would  be  a  mad  effort  like  that  of  vainly  ambitious 
Man  6000  years  ago  on  the  Plain  of  Shinar,  when  he  aspired  to 
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build  &  Tower  which  should  reach  unto  heaven, — up  to  the  B 
world  of  whoso  vast  distance  he  was  so  little  cogiuBsnt,  and  which, 
instead  of  an  ocean  of  Btorry  depths  out -stretching  into  the  unfathom- 
able Void,  seemed  to  him  but  as  a  single  plane  of  stor-gemmed 
azure  above  him,  in  which,  could  he  reach  it,  he  might  wander  even 
as  on  the  surface  of  Earth,  enjoying  existence  in  a  higher  and 
aannier  world, — reaching  perchance  the  Home  of  the  Gods  them- 
selves, and  tasting  their  supernal  joys. 

Besides  these  vast  successive  changes  in  the  dead  aspects  of 
Earth,  changes  even  more  striking  have  occurred  in  our  Planet's 
Life-poivei;  as  manifested  in  the  development  of  successive  forms  of 
vegetable  and  animal  esistence  upon  its  surface.  Earth,  in  truth, 
has  changed  in  all  its  conditions  and  features, — the  only  resem- 
blance to  its  primal  self  being  that  it  is  still  a  sphere  circling 
through  the  ether-deep  of  space. 

Of  the  genesis  of  Earth  even  Geology  can  tell  us  nothing. 
Whether  our  Planet  was  thrown  off  as  a  molten  mass  from  the 
central  orb  of  our  System,  the  Sun ;  or  whether  it  was  formed  by 
condensation  out  of  a  belt  of  the  tenuous  cosmical  matter ;  the 
Ether  which  pervades  the  Universe, — building  itself  up  by  the  ag- 
glomeration of  atoms  into  inorganic  forms  which  at  length  became 
capable  of  generating  what  we  call  Life,  and  slowly  covering  its 
surface  with  animated  esistences,  we  cannot  tell.  But,  thongh  we 
cannot  see  the  Birth  of  Earth,  at  least  iu  Geology,  we  can  see  the 
infancy  of  our  planet ;  we  can  behold  it  at  a  time  when  its  vital 
power,  or  cosmical  force  (which  is  inherent  in  all  matter),  was  suf- 
ficient only  for  the  production  of  inorganic  forms — like  water  and 
the  rocks.  No  soil  then,  with  its  power  of  begetting  vegetable  life, 
— still  less  of  producing  creatures  endowed  with  the  power  of  locomo- 
tion, which  too  rashly  we  regard  as  an  indispensable  attribute  of 
Life  and  sensibility. 

Two  forces  or  conditions  must  have  cooperated  in  this  develop- 
ment of  our  planet — raising  it  from  what  may  be  called  a  dead  Orh^ 
into  endless  manifestations  of  Life.  One  of  these  was  the  solidi- 
fying process,  and  molecular  agglomeration — whether  oar  planet. 
was  condensed  from  tbc  Ether,  or  thrown  off  in  a  cooling  mass  fron^ 
the  Sun  ;  the  other,  and  still  and  ever  operating  influence,  was  th& 
interaction  of  cosmical  force,  between  the  newborn  planet  and  the 
other  and  vaster  ovus  in  surrounding  Space. 

Geology — the  decipherment  of  the  rocky  tablets  in  which  Earth 
has  written  her  own  history — reveals  to  us  an  epoch  when  no  life  <rf 
any  kind  existed  on  Eai-th's  surface, — when  the  life  of  our  planet 
was  still  slumbering,  too  weak  to  develop  itself  in  external  forms. 
But  from  this  primal  stage  of  inertness — ^of  an  emhiyo,  itself  exiEt* 
ing,  hut  manifesting  no  fractional  or  separate  life,  —  organic 
Animated  forms  begin,  and  steadily  increase  in  nnmbers  and  variety. 
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and  also  rise  in  quality  of  organisation  until  the  Human  period  is 
reached.     What  is  the  cause  or  explanation  of  this  ? 

At  first,  in  its  earliest  epoch  or  stage  of  cosmical  existence,  our 
planet  was  solidifying :  it  was  then  a  chaos,  in  which  matter  was 
*  without  form,'  devoid  even  of  molecular  structure — an  Emhryo, 
^Therein  Life  is  latent,  but  which  has  not  risen  into  definite  Shapes — 
an   Orb  pregnant  with  capacities  for  life,  but  as  yet  without  the 
power  of  giving  to  it  exterior  developments.     Both  vegetable  and 
animal  Ufe  first  began  in  the  waters.     'All  life,'  said  the  Greek 
sage,  *  is  in  the  waters' — the  most  mobile  form  of  terrestrial  matter. 
And  doubtless  the  action  of  water,  of  the  widespreading  primordial 
ocean,  by  the  mutation  of  the  old  inert  materials  into  new  forms, 
cmmbliug  the  primal  rocks  into  stratified  matter  of  softer  structure, 
gradually,  on  the  upheaval  of  those  strata  above  the  level  of  the  seas, 
prepared  the  surface  of  Earth  for  the  generation  and  support  of 
higher  forms  of  Ufe.     But  whence  came  those  new  forms  of  exist- 
ence ?      Manifestly  firom  increased  life-power  in  the  Earth  itself, — 
the  maternal  soil  being  now  exposed  to  the  vivifying  influence  of  the 
solar  beams,  and  becoming  pregnant  like  Danae  beneath  a  golden 
shower.      But  may  we  not  also  conjecture  that  this  genesis  of  ter- 
restrial life  may  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  stimulating  influ- 
ence of  increased  cosmical  interaction  between  our  orb  and  the  other 
orbs  in  space?     The  more  powerful  this  interaction  (due  to  the 
varying  position  of  our  planet,  or  of  our  Solar  system,  and  increasing 
as  it  is  more  nearly  and  thickly  surrounded  by  the  starry  worlds) 
the  greater  unquestionably  will  be  the  cosmical  power  and  vitality 
of  our  planet.     And  as  our  Solar  system  is  ever  speeding  onwards 
through  space,  who  can  tell  through  what  dense  strata  of  stars,  or 
drear  wastes  of  sky.  Earth  may  have  journeyed  in  her  millions  of 
years  of  ever- wandering  existence  ?  *  Man  is  of  yesterday,  and  knows 
nothing;'  yet  even  in  this  the  last  two  thousand  years,  our  bearings 
mid  the  star-filled  universe  have  visibly  altered ;  how  great,  then, 
may  have  been  the  change  since  this  world  of  ours  began  ?     The 
influence  of  solidification  predominated  in  the  infancy  of  our  planet, 
— the  extra-terrestrial  influence  of  surrounding  orbs  predominates 
now,  as  it  has  done  doubtless  for  myriads  of  years.     The*  Matter 
of  our  globe  remains  ever  the  same ;  it  was  as  great  before  animal 
or  even  vegetable  life  was  developed,  as  it  is  now  when  the  whole 
fs^ce  of  the  Earth  is  covered  with  a  rich  crop  of  Existence.     But, 
though  the  amount  of  Matter  remains  the  same,  the  amount  of 
'  life'  by  which  that  matter  is  animated  and  shaped  has  varied  im- 
mensely, and  doubtless  will  continue  to  vary. 

In  one  of  the  previous  articles  of  this  now  concluded  series,  we 
have  spoken  of  Earth's  times  of  sickening — the  great  Plagues  which 
have  half  unpeopled  the  globe.  Many  of  these  have  occurred  in  the 
Historic  period,  and  they  will  continue  to  recur.      Man's  power  of 
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reBistJng  the  influence  of  these  telluric  Bickenrngs  has  andoahtedl.v 
increased ;  and  bo  rapid  of  late  years  has  been  the  growth  of  his 
powers,  controllinf;  or  turning  to  his  own  use  the  forces  of  Nature, 
that  possibly  in  subsequent  times  he  may  be  able  to  bid  defiance  to 
many  of  the  deleterious  telluric  changes  which  in  past  times  have 
desolated  the  inhabited  earth.  It  is  on  this  growth  of  knowledge, 
by  which  Man  by  the  royal  gift  of  Mind  aa  it  were  conquers  Nature, 
that  chiefly  depends  the  future  development  of  the  human  race 
alike  in  power  and  in  happiness.  Nevertheless  it  mnst  bo  home  in 
mind  that,  simply  as  a  physical  existence,  Man  is  of  all  other  beings 
the  most  susceptible  to  the  changes  which  may  overtake  odt  planet. 
The  higher  the  organisation,  the  more  will  it  bo  afl'ected  by  varia- 
tions in  Earth's  life -begetting  and  life- sustaining  powers.  Recent 
dredgings  in  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  hare  revealed  the  continued 
existence  of  some  of  those  low-organised  creatures  which  were 
among  the  first  living  productions  of  Earth,  and  which  have  main- 
tained themselves  for  millions  of  years,  amid  alt  the  changes  and 
convulsions  of  our  globe,  while  successive  races  of  higher  animals 
have  perished.  When  Earth's  life-power  diminishes,  it  is  the 
higher  organisms  which  suffer  most.  They  are  the  latest  pro- 
ductions, the  highest  forms,  of  Earth's  life-power  ;  and  hence  the; 
suffer  most,  ebb  away  or  disappear,  when  the  height  or  full-tide  of 
life-power  which  produced  them  undergoes  a  decline.  But,  in  like 
manner,  if  the  life-power  of  our  planet  increases,  the  effect  will  be 
mo3t  apparent  in  Man,  as  the  highest  of  terrestrial  organisms.  The 
human  race  are  as  it  were  the  upper  zone  of  telluric  life,  by  the 
rise  or  sinking  of  which  every  change  of  Earth's  hfe-power  is 
indexed.  Man  would  be  raised  to  still  higher  organisation  by  any 
increase  of  the  telluric  life-power, — such  as  would  ensue  if  Eftrth, 
in  future  ages,  were  more  acted  upon  by  the  stimulating  influences  of 
the  surrounding  orbs — as  would  be  the  case  if  our  Solar  system  in 
its  journey  through  the  skies  were  carried  into  the  thick  of  the 
"Worlds.  On  the  other  hand,  should,  in  the  cycles  of  the  Worlds, 
our  httle  planet  be  borne  with  our  Solar  system  farther  away  from 
the  surrounding  orbs,  away  into  the  waste-places  of  the  Sky — into 
those  wide  starless  regions  which  are  so  striking  a  feature  in  the 
Heaveus  of  the  southern  hemisphere, — Earth's  life-power  will 
diminish :  Man  himself  will  sink  into  a  lower  type,  or  wholly  die 
ont, — Earth  itself,  now  so  blooming  with  life  in  a  myriad  forma 
of  organised  Matter,  will  lapse  into  Arctic  desolation  or  the  arid 
barrenness  of  the  Sahara.  Perchance  becoming  a  dead  world  like 
the  Moon — that  fair  wanderer  in  our  skies,  which,  despite  its  witch- 
ing Hood  of  silvery  radiance,  is  an  ever-present  witness  of  cosnucal 
-.desolation. 


Sacb,  then,  in  its  wonderful    forms   and   vicisaitudea,    ie  the 
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liisioiy  of  Matter — that  onter  mantle  of  the  Supreme  Being — ^the 
eyer-ohanguig  robe  in  which  He  all-nnchanging  manifests  Himself — 
the  embodied  thoughts  of  the  Creator.  This  life-power  of  Matter, 
i^hat  is  it  bnt  the  breath  of  the  Supreme  moving  in  and  animating 
all  TTi«  works, — Himself  the  Soul  of  the  Universe ;  Maker  and 
Holer  of  the  Worlds.  Like  a  garment  (from  time  to  time)  He  casts 
them,  and  they  pass  away — consumed  like  a  scroll.  And  such,  too, 
the  story  of  our  tiny  planet  world,  with  all  its  manifold  mani- 
festations of  existence.  The  Matter  of  Earth  remains  the  same, 
but  passes  ceaselessly  from  one  form  or  condition  into  others.  Man 
himself,  as  a  terrestrial  existence,  shares  the  same  fate.  Though 
the  soul  returns  to  God  who  gave  it,  the  dust  returns  to  dust  as  it 
was.  Man,  and  the  animals,  the  stately  trees  of  the  forest  and  the 
grass  of  the  field,  'which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven :'  what  are  they  all,  but  shapes  which  perish,  relapsing  into 
their  primary  elements,  to  be  recast,  reappearing  in  other  forms 
under  the  ever-active  life-power  of  the  Earth, — organisms,  molecular 
structures  of  Matter,  which  at  death  are  resolved  into  lower  forms 
of  existence,  or  into  the  primal  atoms  devoid  alike  of  organism  and 
life.  All  Earthly  life  in  its  fractional  exterior  forms — id  est,  not 
of  Earth  itself,  but  of  the  countless  shapes  of  life  which  cover  its 
surface — is  like  to  the  shapes  which  ceaselessly  appear,  vanish,  and 
reappear  on  the  surface  of  a  river — foam-bells  which  alternately  rise 
and  sink  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Stream  of  Life — each  foam -bell 
different,  having  its  moment  of  existence  under  diverse  conditions, 
mirroring  separate  aspects  of  land  and  sky.  A  perpetual  harvest  of 
death  is  accompanied  by  a  careless  spring-time  of  new  life  : 

'  All  changes  :  naught  is  lost.    The  forms  are  changed, 
And  that  which  has  been  is  not  what  it  was, — 
Yet  that  which  has  been,  is.* 

Our  planet,  as  is  known,  has  solidified  since  it  came  into 
existence ;  to  some  extent,  probably,  it  is  solidifying  now,  and  may 
continue  to  do  so.  May  not  the  conjecture  of  Science  be  true,  that 
our  Solar  system,  nay,  all  the  vast  and  countless  orbs  of  the  sky, 
obey  the  same  law  ?  Drawing  slowly  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
hence  (according  to  our  theory)  rising  more  and  more  into  higher 
cosmical  power  and  life,  till  all  the  Worlds,  the  Universe,  the  present 
fabric  of  Creation,  culminates  in  a  crisis, — terminates,  like  the  humble 
life  of  a  single  creature,  to  be  reformed  by  the  creative  hand  of  the 
Supreme.  Between  the  grandest  orb  of  the  sky  and  the  tiniest 
creature  on  Earth's  surface  there  is  an  identity  in  the  law  of  being, — 
to  live  its  day,  and  be  re-formed  into  new  existence.  It  is  true  not 
only  of  Man  but  of  the  vast  orbs  around,  that '  in  Hih  they  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being.'     But  vastly  sublime  as  is  the  con- 
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ception  of  the  Death  of  the  Worlds,  it  is  no  more  in  the  sight  of  the 
Maker  of  All,  the  ever-living  One,  than  the  death  of  feeble  man  or 
than  the  sparrow's  fall. 

*  Roll  on,  ye  Stars  1  exult  in  yoathful  prime, 
Mark  with  bright  curves  the  printless  steps  of  Time  1 
Near  and  more  near  your  beaming  cars  approach, 
And  lessening  orbs  on  lessening  orbs  encroach. 
Flowers  of  the  Sky !  ye,  too,  to  fate  must  yield, 
Frail  as  your  silken  sisters  of  the  field  ; 
Star  after  star  from  heaven^s  high  arch  shall  rush, 
Suns  sink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  crush ; 
Headlong,  extinct,  to  one  dark  centre  fall. 
And  Dark,  and  Night,  and  Chaos,  mingle  all : 
Till  o*er  the  wreck,  emerging  from  the  storm, 
Immortal  Nature  lifts  her  changeful  form, 
Mounts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  flame, 
And  soars  and  shines,  another  and  the  same.* 
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Ant.  These  be  lies. 

Men.  Ay,  that  they  be,  and  tnith ; 

For  truth,  like  woman,  most  be  clothed  with  lies, 
Lest  foolish  man  lack  sympathy.         lUui  Andron,^  act  ii.  scene  4. 

I  THINE,  when  beginning  to  write  about  something  in  which  one  feels 
gireat  interest,  it  is  best  not  to  go  straight  at  the  subject  at  once, 
but  for  a  time  to  wander  abont  a  little,  that  one  may  get  a  better 
idea  of  its  position,  and  so  be  able  to  come  down  on  it  with  a  swoop, 
like  a  hawk  after  its  drclings  in  the  air.  So  I  shall  start  from  Yi- 
enna,  and  trust  to  Providence  and  luck  to  carry  me  on  to  Adelsberg. 

It  appears — but  of  this  I  cannot  be  sure — that  at  Vienna  some^ 
Btrange  distinction,  which  I  cannot  understand,  is  made  between  the 
trains  of  grande  vitesse  and  petite  vitesse.     My  reason  for  saying 
this  appears  so  is  the  following : 

We,  A  and  B,  booked  our  luggage  at  Vienna  for  Adelsberg,  re- 
ceived the  usual  tickets — after  the  usual  delay — and  saw  our  beloved 
portmanteaus  labelled  '  Adelsberg.' 

We  started  with  the  train. 

^  Didn't  see  the  luggage  put  in,'  said  A. 

*  Nor  I,'  said  B.     '  We  must  ask.' 

So  we  asked.  And  we  looked,  and  the  luggage  was  not  there. 
We  telegraphed  from  the  next  station,  and  at  Adelsberg  received 
an  answer. 

The  luggage  had  been  sent  on  by  a  later  train  to  Nadresina. 

*  Can't  be  right,'  said  A  suspiciously.  '  You've  made  a  mistake 
in  translating.     Why  sent  on  to  Nadresina  ?' 

*  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,'  replied  B.  '  This  fellow  says  it's 
1)ecause  our  train  was  grande  vitesse,  and  the  next  petite  vitesse.' 

And  this  is  why  I  fancy  there  is  some  strange  distinction  between 
the  trains  of  grande  vitesse  and  petite  vitesse  which  start  from 
Vienna. 

It  was  past  8  p.m.  when  we  got  to  Adelsberg,  very  dark,  very 
cold,  and  most  drizzlingly  wet.  There  was  no  carriage,  no  omnibus, 
at  the  station,  and  not  one  house  to  be  seen  outside. 

*  Can't  go  on  without  the  luggage,'  said  A.  '  How  can  we  enjoy 
the  caves  after  this  ?' 

'  Not  a  bit,'  murmured  B. 

A  German  man,  and  a  German  woman  with  a  bag,  had  got  out 
of  the  train  with  na.     They  went  to  ttie  N<iw\.\x\^-XQQiVDL^  ^^  Vwas% 
Tbzbd  Sebieb,  Vol.  I.  P.  8.  Vol.  XXI.  ^  ^ 
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leen  informed  that  the  omnibus  would  come  soon.     They  s 
intennediate  time  in  taking  out  of  the  bag  bread,  which  they  ate, 
a  bottle  of  wine,  from  which  they  drank. 

At  last  the  omnibus  camo.     It  appeared  to  om-  insular  gaze  to 

a  broken-down  brougham  ;  and  great  care  seemed  to  have  be«u 

making  it,  that  it  shonld  be  extremely  heavy  and  extremely 

lumsy.     In  it  wd  started  for  the  hotel — German  man,  German  wo- 

:an,  bag,  and  all. 

'  Do  you  think  you  could  aek  that  fellow  how  fai'  we  have  to  go  ?' 
id  A. 

I'm  not  quite  sure,'  retariied  B.    '  I  believe  I  can,  bat  I  mttet 
ik  first.' 

So  B  began  thinking ;  but  before  he  had  finished  and  the  qnes- 
in  had  been  evolved,  we  stopped  at  the  hotel. 

~  wonder  what  reason  theie  can  be  for  the  invariable  mle  tlirough- 
.t  France  and  Germany,  that  the  more  desolate,  empty,  and  barn- 
like  an  hotel  is,  the  larger  is  the  yard.  In  the  present  case,  the  yard 
was  simply  ensrmous ;  and  the  hotel,  of  course — with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  the  landlady's  Lair,  which  was  a  perfect  marvel  of  coils  and 
plaits  and  frizzes  and  oil — enormously  desolate,  empty,  and  bamlike, 
gave  one  the  idea  of  the  skeleton  of  a  palace  fleshed  with  the  flesh- 
ing of  a  pigsty. 

The  landlady  spoke  Italian.    A  and  B  confessed  their  ignorance 
of  that  language. 
'  German  ?' 

'  Ya,  ya,'  said  A,  pointing  to  B.  '  Yuu  speak  it,  man.  Go  in. 
Don't  be  afraid.' 

So  B  essayed  to  nnderstand  a  long  animated  German  sentence 
given  forth  by  the  landlady,  which,  luckily  for  him,  ended,  as  moet 
German  speeches  addressed  to  Englishmen  do  end,  with  certain 
words  of  English — '  Bets  ?  Do  caves  ?  Eat  ?' 

'  She  wants  to  know,'  said  B,  unable  to  repress  a  smile  of  plea- 
sme  at  his  command  over  the  German  language — 'she  wants  to 
know  whether  wo  wish  to  sleep  here,  and  if  we  have  come  with  an 
intention  of  seeing  the  caves.  She  would  also  be  glad  to  know  if  wc 
will  have  dinner.' 

/  could  have  told  that,'  said  A.  '  When  did  she  Bay  we  are  to 
Bee  the  caves — now,  or  in  the  morning '?' 

'  I  think  now,'  replied  B  doubtfully ;  '  bnt  we  had  better  not 

too  many  questions  at  once.' 

A  smiles  grimly,  and  we  go  to  dinner. 


The  rain  was  falling  in  a  feeble  half-hearted  way  when  we  8 

in  the  omnibus  for  the  caves,  and  the  night  was  pitch  dark.     "Wc 

went  ap  bill  and  down  dole  (or  %omc  &fteen  minutes,  but  always  over 

igb  broken  stones.    l\iai  a.  fagat  ^<:t\m%'i\s».\.'Casi  x<;i%&.-««.«| 
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going  was  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  but  I  don't  know,  even  to  this 
day,  whether  the  feeling  was  correct  or  not.  At  last  we  stopped. 
The  rain  was  still  falling  feebly,  and  it  was  still  very  dark.  We 
coiild  see  that  we  had  stopped  close  by  a  high  bank  or  rock,  and 
dimly  perceived  an  opening  into  it.  The  driver  got  down,  and  for  a 
minute  we  were  left  alone. 

The  German  man  here  began  a  quick  address  to  us,  and  when 
he  had  finished,  his  wife  began  a  second  quick  address. 

They  smiled  and  nodded  their  heads  assuringly,  and  at  last  the 
German  man,  by  a  divine  inspiration,  brought  out  the  words  '  All 
right.' 

*  Ya,  ya,'  cried  his  wife.  '  All  right,  ya,  all  right ;'  and  she 
smiled  on  us. 

'  What  are  they  saying  Y  asked  A. 

*  They  are  telling  us,'  replied  B,  wildly  clutching  at  the  words 
'  all  right,'  *  that  we  must  not  be  frightened,  and  we  shall  find  every- 
thing all — ^r — proper  at  last.' 

Here,  through  the  outside  darkness,  we  began  to  see  men  pass- 
ing along  the  face  of  the  rock,  carrying  lighted  candles  stuck  on  to 
long  pieces  of  wood,  the  flames  throwing  strange  blotches  of  light 
around,  bleared  by  the  falling  rain ;  and  at  last  we  saw,  far  away 
through  the  opening  in  the  rock,  a  glimmer  of  biightness,  and  then 
Oar  guide  returned  and  told  us  to  get  down.     Down  we  got,  walked 
half-a-dozen  steps,  and  entered  the  opening  in  the  rock,  the  entrance 
to  the  caves  of  Adelsberg. 

The  German  man  had  brought  with  him  the  bag,  and  the  Ger- 
man woman  a  formidable  square  bottle.  Of  all  the  misfortunes  of 
xny  life  that  I  regret,  I  most  regret  the  misfortune  of  not  having 
been  able  to  be  for  a  longer  time  with  those  two.  I  want  to  know 
how  they  would  have  looked  without  the  bag.  I  want  to  know  whe- 
ther they  would  have  starved  if  deprived  of  food  and  drink  for  sixty 
minutes.  While  we  were  with  them  they  were  always  eating  or 
drinking.  Even  in  the  omnibus  the  square  bottle  was  uncorked,  and 
they  both  went  at  it ;  and  we  hadn't  been  five  minutes  in  the  caves 
before  they  were  cutting  up  an  enormous  sausage,  and  making,  with 
buttered  bread,  enormous  sandwiches. 

The  entrance  to  the  caves  is  a  natural  opening  in  the  rock,  of 
height  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  of  width  twenty,  and  running 
straight  in  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  Following  the  guide, 
we  walked  on  towards  the  glimmer  of  light  we  had  seen,  and  soon 
came  upon  six  men  holding  lighted  candles,  and  standing  by  a 
wheeled  double  chair,  running  on  rails  laid  down  in  the  cave.  The 
German  woman  seated  herself  on  the  chair,  candles  were  given  us, 
lighted,  and  away  we  went.  We  walked  some  distance,  almost  a 
mile,  along  a  large  passage.  The  ground  was  wet,  water  standing 
in  pools  in  many  places.     The  sides  and  top  v^ete  \7ek\>>  ^^^  ^x\s^« 
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ping  down  coiitmnftlly  ;  and  the  rock,  above  and  below,  was  t 
and  sbioing  and  oily-looking. 

'  Sehr  Iiubsch,'  said  the  German  woman,  placidly  eating  her 
sandwich. 

'  What  did  she  say?'  asked  A. 

'  That  it's  very  pretty,'  replied  B,  who  was  falling  each  niommt 
into  a  wilder  state  of  aatonishment  at  his  knowledge  of  the  Oennaa 
language.     '  "  Sehr"  is  "  very,"  and  "  hnbsch,"  "  pretty,"  ' 

'  Did  she  mean  the  cave  or  the  sandwich  ?'  aakcd  A  sardonically. 

'  I  can't  say,'  replied  B.  '  She  was  looking  at  the  saQdwicb, 
but  she  wouldn't  call  a  sandwich  pretty,  would  she  ?' 

'  Quite  as  likely  as  to  call  this  place  pretty,  especially  when  she 
eats  as  she  does.     I  shall  read  Murray,  and  see  what  he  says.' 

'  By  Jove !'  cried  A,  after  a  minute's  perusal  of  the  book,  'we're 
going  right  into  tlie  rock,  and  we  shall  eome  to  a  place  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  high  directly,  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  with  a 
river  running  through  it,  and  a  bridge — look  out !' 

'  Herr  Murray  ?'  said  the  guide,  tonching  the  book,  and  looking 
knowingly  at  A.  'All  Englishmen  bring  Mm.  Read  him.  Veiy 
good.' 

Again  there  was  a  glimmer  of  light  abend,  broken  pieces  of  light 
in  the  passage,  and  snddenly  sides  and  top  fell  back,  and  we  stood 
in  the  first  cave  of  Adelsberg. 

How  shall  I  describe  what  we  then  saw  ?  The  wonder  is  still  on 
me.  The  German  man  and  the  German  woman  eeased  for  an  in- 
stant even  from  eating,  that  they  might  the  better  look.  A  stared 
with  big  eyes,  and  freed  himself  from  bis  burden  of  wonder  by  an 
emphatic  '  damn ;'  while  B  tried  vainly  to  dro^vn  bis  amazement  in 
tears. 

We  stood  at  the  side  of  an  enormous  cavern,  one  mile  from  the 
place  we  had  entered  at,  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Fifty  or  sixty  candles  had  been  placed  about,  but  the  huge 
cavern  was  only  dimly  lighted,  and  black  masses  of  shadow  were 
left  in  its  comers  untouched.  Above,  the  broken  rocky  roof  rose 
sheer  away,  till  one  hundred  and  sisty  feet  from  the  ground;  below 
again  a  broken  rocky  floor,  and  a  river  running  swiftly  along,  break- 
ing the  stillness  with  its  clatter  and  splash.  In  friintofustho 
floor  rose  gradually,  till  lost  in  shadow ;  but  we  could  see  a  bridge 
crossing  the  river,  which  there  ran  far  below  in  the  bed  it  bad  cot 
throngh  tho  rocks.  The  place  was  infinitely  vast,  infinitely  so- 
lemn ;  and  yet  there  was  a  strange  mockery  in  it.  The  river  alone 
made  any  soTmd,  flowiug  on  always.  Down  far  bolow  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  far  away  from  men  aiid  their  homes,  it  seemed  to 
Inngh  at  ns  and  our  powerlosaness  and  ignorance.  For  ages  and 
ages  it  had  flowed,  resistless  in  its  insidious  gentleness,  eating  its 
coarse  tiirough  the  soft  emtti  atii  \im4  xoi^CiTioti  «ai.\i 
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light  watching  tho  vain  Utcs  of  men,  and  again  in  the  darkness 
langhing  over  its  experience,  glorying  in  its  immunity  from  man- 
kind's  hopes  and  fears. 

'  Sehr  hubsch/  said  the  German  woman;  and  with  a  sigh  she 
took  from  the  bag  two  pieces  of  buttered  bread  and  one  piece  of 
sausage,  and  amalgamated  them  into  a  sandwich. 

'  There  she  goes  again/  said  A,  with  a  look  of  disgust.  '  She 
must  be  a  confoundedly  expensive  woman  for  a  wife.  I  can't  stand 
it;  let's  try  and  get  away  from  them.' 

But  try  as  we  would  they  kept  close  to  us,  and  for  the  three 
hours  we  were  underground  we  never  lost  sight  of  them  and  their 
square  bottle  and  sandwiches. 

At  last,  when  famiUarity  had  somewhat  weakened  our  spell 
of  wonder,  we  went  on  slowly  up  the  broken  rocky  ground  of  the 
cave,  wet  with  the  perpetual  dripping  of  water,  and  crossed  the 
bridge  high  above  the  river.  Suddenly  there  was  a  crash  that 
echoed  sharply,  and  then  again  only  the  sound  of  the  river.  The 
guide  made  a  voluble  speech  to  the  Germans,  and  they  instantly, 
hugging  the  square  bottle  and  bag  affectionately,  hurried  away  over 
the  bridge ;  then  turning  to  us,  he  said  smilingly, 

*  Rock  fall.  See,  veiy  near.  Many  fall  sometimes.  Kill  once 
Dian.     We  go  other  cave.     That  one  much  finer.' 

Over  the  bridge  we  went,  up  the  broken  rocky  ground,  till  we 
came  to  the  limit  of  the  huge  cave,  and  found  a  low  narrow  exit, 
down  which  we  could  see  the  German  man  and  his  wife  cautiously 
proceeding,  their  candles  throwing  strange  shadows  and  lights  in 
the  darkness. 

'  Sehr  wonderful,  next  cave,'  said  the  guide,  always  speaking 
with  an  air  of  pity  for  our  ignorance  of  German,  balanced,  however, 
with  an  assuring  nod  that  spoke  as  clearly  as  Lord  Burleigh's,  and 
said,  *  No  matter.  You  are  stupid.  Never  mind,  I  can  make  you 
understand.' 

Before  again  starting  I  turned  back  alone  to  look  at  the  cave 
we  were  leaving.  Two  men  we  had  not  before  noticed  were  busily 
engaged  in  blowing  out  the  candles,  and  putting  them  away  care- 
fully in  little  boxes  they  held.  The  shadows  had  grown  blacker, 
and  grew  blacker  and  heavier  each  moment  as  the  light  decreased. 
I  could  see  nothing  above ;  all  was  lost  in  shadow,  thick,  impene- 
trable. I  could  not  trace  the  sides  but  here  and  there,  whore  a 
candle  threw  a  tiny  broken  circle  of  light.  The  river  I  could  hear 
and  trace  with  my  eyes,  flowing  on  like  ink,  catching  now  and 
again  a  spark  of  brightness.  The  shadows  grew  blacker  and  heavier, 
and  I  turned  away  with  relief  and  entered  the  little  passage  down 
which  the  others  had  gone. 

This  passage  was  small  and  low,  and  I  notieed,  ^'e*  1  \iMx\^sA 
sioDg,  that  there  was  a  complete  change  m  \ke  <^^W!\&x  ^\*Ovi^ 
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Akore,  below,  and  oa  bU  udes,  as  ever,  there  was  (laiup 
>,  water  fidling  ani  standii^  in  pools  and  drippiug  conti- 
_;  bat  the  rocks  bad  lost  their  blackness,  and  wero  now  whito 
mat  j«0o«.  Stal*etitcs  depended  here  and  tliere,  and  now  and 
agiiii  •  rtal^mite  stood  nprigfat. 

Wlien  I  got  tip  to  tbe  otfaers,  the  Oennon  woman  was  peBC«- 
hBj  dambcpng  m  the  dooUe  dtair  as  she  was  slowly  pushed  for- 
warii,  bolfit^  to  bcr  bosoot  tbe  square  bottle ;  and  now  uud  then 
die  voold  nranBitr  dreaoulj',  witli  ber  eyes  fast  shnt,  '  Sehr  hiibsch,' 
and  her  hartand,  tradging  1^  ber  side  with  tbe  bog,  invariably  re- 
fGed,  *  Ta,  ya ;  aebr  hobech.' 

*  Coddn't  jaa  manage  to  bribe  some  of  these  fellows  to  go  for- 
ward and  taks  oat  one  of  the  rails  ?'  said  A  to  B  in  a  whisper. 
*  Ve  aaat  get  rid  of  those  two  somehow.  How  the  deuce  can  wa> 
get  mp  any  aaotiment  about  tbe  place  with  them  near  ns?  Do  t*7, 
thse'a  a  good  Ulow.' 

'  I'm  a&aid,  reaQj,  I  don't  know  enongh  German  for  that,'  re- 
plied B  in  a  ymexi  of  assnmed  sadness.  '  It  wonld  require  a  know- 
ledge, TOO  see,  of  engineering  and — ' 

'  Xot  a  bit,  ray  dear  fellow,'  said  A.  '  Haven't  the  slightest 
doobl  these  feBows  were  in  tbe  war,  and — ' 

'New  eare,  very  new,"  broke  in  the  guide  at  this  moment. 
'Herr  MmTay  say  him  best.' 

Twist  went  the  passage  to  the  left,  back  again  to  the  right, 
then  tbe  sides  and  the  top  fell  back,  and  we  stood  in  tbe  second  cave. 

If  the  cares  of  Adelsberg  were  developed  by  pure  chance  or  by 
certain  fixed  laws,  which  comes  to  mnch  the  same  thing,  this  snma 
diaiiee  or  these  fixed  laws  most  be  excellently  well  np  in  the  know- 
le^e  of  theatrical  effect.  The  first  cave  was  sombre,  vast ;  it 
ownrbelmed  yon  with  a  v^ne  sense  of  mystery  and  age.  The 
second,  that  we  now  stood  in.  lighted  simply,  as  the  other,  witb 
some  filly  candles,  glittered  from  side  to  side,  fi'om  top  to  bottom, 
m  great  masses  of  shining  white  and  yellow  and  brown,  in  smaller 
fights  tooehing  diaiply  here  and  there  of  bright  red  and  bine  and 
^«en ;  the  whole  place  was  light,  airy,  fantastic.  Stalactites  of 
tmrj  fono  and  every  size  and  colonr  hnng,  covering  completely,  in 
their  myriads,  the  far-spreading  roof;  here  depending  straight  to 
the  gnrand,  and  jouung  with  an  ascending  stalagmite  into  a  mighty 
oolomn ;  there  lacing  ten  or  twenty  together,  forming  tlie  most 
delicate  tracery ;  again  joining  and  parting  and  crossing  till  they 
made  a  vast  labyrinth  of  sinnous  forms.  Stalagmites  of  every  shape 
and  BTMy  sixe  and  colonr  rose  up  numberless  from  the  ground,  and 
now  qifiniacfaing,  now  joining,  the  stalactites  from  above,  helped  to 
pofeet  the  strangeness  and  wild  fantasy  of  the  place.  The  cave 
,  but  its  size  was  not  oppressive  :  shadows  sat 
i(  hot  they  were  thinned  and  terrorless  in  the  any  bi 
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'Like  reading  Don  Jiuin  after  Paradise  Lost,*  said  A  senten- 
tioasly.     'Let's  see  what  Murray  says.* 

Soon  after  entering  the  cave,  to  our  intense  relief,  the  German 
znan  and  German  woman,  with  their  square  bottle  and  sausage  sand- 
^vdches,  left  us  for  a  time.  It  is  true  they  were  not  out  of  sight, 
1>at  to  have  the  square  bottle  fifty  yards  away  was  a  great  thing.  It 
Appears  that  some  barbarously-ingenious  person  or  persons  have  dis- 
eoyered  likenesses  in  the  various  stalactites  and  stalagmites  to  vari- 
ous material  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  guide,  ap- 
proving, is  accustomed  to  declare  these  likenesses  to  all  entering 
tiie  caves. 

We  had  not  been  in  one  minute  before  he  began.  A  thin  trans- 
parent rib,  formed  by  the  dripping  moisture,  stood  out  from  the 
side ;  the  light  of  a  candle  shone  brightly  through  it,  showing  most 
glorious  shades  of  red  and  blue  and  green. 

'  Dese,'  said  the  guide,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  delight — '  dese 
is  a  comm.' 

'  A  what  ?•  asked  A. 

*  A  comm,'  repUed  our  guide,  with  an  assuring  nod.  '  0  yes, 
dese  is  a  comm.' 

*  I  think,'  said  B,  looking  doubtfully  at  the  guide — *  I  think  he 
means  it  is  a  comb.' 

*  Ya,  ya,  dat  is  so.  A  comm,  ya.  And  dese.'  And  here  he 
passed  on  to  another  place.     '  And  dese.' 

*  A  comb !'  cried  A,  with  a  look  of  disgust.  *  I  suppose  he'll  go 
through  all  the  things.  The  next  will  be  a  brush,  of  course,  and 
then — *     Let's  go  to  the  other  side ;  I  can't  stand  it.' 

But  the  German  man  and  the  German  woman  were  in  a  wild 
state  of  delight  at  this  new  discovery.  They  stuck  closely  to  the 
guide,  carried  him  by  force  to  every  strange  form  they  could  find, 
and  asked  him  eagerly,  *  Was  ist  das  ?'  Organs,  teapots,  lions,  mon- 
keys, waterfalls,  and  elephants  they  found  in  vast  numbers,  and  at 
last  we  rejoined  them,  staring  in  fixed  admiration  at  a  strange  lump 
of  stalagmite. 

'  Dese,'  said  the  guide  to  us,  with  a  smile  of  pity  for  our  bad 
taste  in  not  having  accompanied  him  the  whole  way — '  dese  is  a 
leg  of  bacon.' 

'  Ya,  ya,'  said  the  German  and  his  wife  sadly,  guessing  instinc- 
tively what  had  been  said;  '  es  ist,  es  ist;'  and  they  gazed  on  it  in 
fond  regret,  as  a  starving  gourmand  in  the  desert  would  stare  on 
a  petrified  sweetbread,  if  he  chanced  to  find  one. 

This  miserable  delight  in  discovering  in  indefinite  forms  of  beauty 
definite  likenesses  to  material  objects  of  ordinary  life  is,  I  fear,  com- 
mon to  nearly  all  people  of  all  nations.  At  this  present  time  I  can 
think  of  only  two  individuals  who  are  free  firom  it — myself  and  you, 
most  loved  reader.    How  often  have  we  been  looking  at  some  glori- 
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ons  annsct,  and  been  autldenly  roused  from  placid  contemplatii 
the  discovery  of  a  friend  that  'that  cloud  by  the  sim,  the  red  one, 
you  know,  tinged  with  gold,  looks  just  like  a  lobster,  doesn't  H  ?' — at 
a  glorious  open  English  fire,  and  been  maddened  by  the  ingennity  trf 
a  friend  who  peoples  it  with  arms  and  legs  and  faces  and  crocodiles  ? 
How  often  Lave  we  sat  in  ecstasy  listening  to  Beethoven  and  Mozart, 
and  been  suddenly  tumbled  back  into  eominonplflce  life  by  a  whis- 
pered communication  that  '  "  The  dark  Girl  dressed  in  Blue"  begins 
just  like  this,  old  man'  7  Let  us,  most  loved  reader,  drink  confusion 
to  this  confounded  definiteness.  What  must  become  of  poetry  and 
sentiment  if  the  world  goes  on  much  longer  in  its  present  course  ? 
Even  now,  how  can  one  write  to  one's  mistress,  and  compare  her 
to  the  rising  sun  or  full  moon,  when  the  san  and  moon  are  no 
longer  unknown  mysterious  sources  of  hght,  life,  and  madness,  bat 
mere  lumps  of  matter,  whose  compositions  we  know  as  well  as  that 
of  our  own  Odgcr-and-Salisbury-iohabited  planet  ? 

'  By  Jove,  listen  to  this,  B,'  cried  A,  bis  eyes  fixed  on  Murray. 
'  It  says  that  "  the  extreme  antiquity  of  these  enormous  caverns  may 
be,  in  some  slight  degree,  imagined  from  the  results  of  an  empirical 
experiment  which  determined  conclnsively  that  the  water — contain- 
ing lime  and  other  ingredients  in  solution — formed  no  perceptible 
deposit  in  thirty  years,  while  one  vast  column  in  the  second  of  these 
caves  is  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  forty  in  circumference,"  By  Jove  1 
where  is  the  coluimi?     That  must  be  it;  let's  measure.' 

So  A,  with  his  stick,  measmred  the  column,  and  found 
size  Murray  had  said. 

'  It  must  have  taken,'  said  A,  looking  in  tbougbtful  wonJi 
the  column,  'a  thousand  years,  at  least,  to  grow  that  size, 

'  I  should  have  fancied,  myself,'  mm-mured  B  doubtfully,  '  it 
would  have  taken  longer  than  that.' 

'  It  must  have  taken,'  said  A,  after  a  pause,  during  which  he  and 
B  continued  to  stare  at  the  colunan,  '  a  miilioD  years,  at  least,  to  grow 
that  size.' 

'  I  should  have  fancied,  myself,  it  would  have  taken  longer  than 
that,'  said  B,  less  doubtingly. 

'  By  Jove, '  said  A,  after  a  louger  pause,  and  in  sheer  desperation, 
'  no  follow  can  tell  how  long  it  must  have  taken — billions  and  billions 
of  years.     I  wonder  whether  Murray  believes  in  the  Old  Testament." 

We  stood  looking,  I  know  not  how  long,  at  this  timeless  form. 
At  last  B  broke  out  wildly, 

'  I  must  get  away,  A,  right  away ;  I  can't  stand  it.     Faney  tlus 
place  being  all  quiet  for  I  don't  know  how  long ;    and  this  thing 
grooving  about  the  size  of  a  sngar-plum  bigger  every  thirty 
and  now  being  so  big !     It's  awful ;  I  can't  stand  it.' 

'I  should  like,'  said  A  acntentiously,  as  we  walked  awi 
know  whether  Murray  beUeves  m  \ij.6 
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Often  before  I  saw  that  cave  I  have  dreamt  at  night  that  I  have 
fallen  from  my  bed,  and  started  a  wild  descent  through  eternal  space. 
The  feeling  was  awfdl ;  eternity  oppressed  me.  But  standing  be- 
fore that  pillar,  trying  to  realise  its  immense  age,  the  oppression  of 
feeling  was  far  worse. 

*  Sha'n't  look  at  that  again/  said  A.  '  Horrid  feeling,  thinking 
of  it.  Seems  as  if  all  the  laws  of  gravity  were  wrong,  and  there  was 
no  top  or  bottom  or  side  to  anything.' 

It  is  strange,  in  the  face  of  the  mathematical  fact  of  infinity  of 
space,  how  very  seldom  we  are  troubled  by  the  idea  how  completely 
our  reason  is  bound  by  the  convention  of  a  limit.     Out  in  the  sun- 
light, where  spring,  summer,  autunm,  and  winter  follow  in  regular 
course ;  where  the  wind  blows  to-day,  and  is  still  to-morrow ;  where 
trees  and  flowers  bloom  and  fade,  and  men  are  bom  and  die, — every- 
thing to  unreflecting  observation  suggests  limit.     But  at  night,  in 
darkness,  it  seems  strange  that  we  are  not  more  often  oppressed  by 
the  awfulness  of  infinity.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  swear — ay,  far  greater 
test  of  belief,  will  bet  1001, — that  no  one,  not  even  King  George 
IV.  of  England  or  Lord  Chesterfield — who,  I  take  it,  are  about  the 
two  greatest  snobs  this  earth  has  ever  been  burdened  with,  and  there- 
fore least  likely  to  be  impressed  by  wonder — could  have  stood  un- 
nerved before  that  column  in  the  second  of  the  caves  of  Adelsberg. 
For  ages  and  ages  and  ages,  no  light,  no  sound ;  perfect  stillness ; 
not  even,  for  that  countless  time,  even  the  ripple  of  an  earthquake. 
For  ages  and  ages  and  ages,  one  tiny  drop  of  water  always  falling  and 
ialling  and  falling  down  to  the  ground  below,  always  from  one  point 
above.    For  ages  and  ages  and  ages,  each  little  space  of  thirty  years 
Seeing  a  tiny  rise  in  the  ground  beneath  from  the  constant  fall  of  the 
One  drop  of  water.     And  now — after  how  mighty  a  lapse  of  time — 
a  column  of  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  forty  feet  in  circumference  ! 

After  the  discovery  of  the  leg  of  bacon,  the  curiosity  of  the  Ger- 
man man  and  woman  began  to  abate ;  and  the  guide  himself,  I 
Cancy,  got  somewhat  tired  of  answering  their  numerous  questions, 
for  he  commenced  to  trade  wildly  on  their  belief — the  next  thing 
they  referred  to  being,  he  declared,  a  girafie;  and  the  next,  he  affirmed 
Vrith  a  perfectly  calm  face,  to  be  a  ghost.  The  suspicions  of  the 
Oermans,  that  he  was  not  strictly  telling  the  truth,  seemed  to  be 
aroused  by  this,  for  they  asked  him  no  more  questions ;  but  after 
another  look  of  admiration  at  the  leg  of  bacon,  came  with  us  out  of 
the  cave. 

*  How  many  more  are  there  T  said  A,  as  wo  entered  another 
passage,  now  low  and  naiTOw,  now  high  and  wide,  but  always  clothed 
^th  white  shiniug  stalactites  and  stalagmites. 

*  More  ?  Many  more.  Very.  Come  big  cave  where  people 
dance.  Other  cave,  where  concert-room.  Come  other  waterfall,' 
replied  the  gmde,  smiliDg  and  nodding  his  Yieoi^. 
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In  all,  we  were  three  full  hours  wandering  in  these  caTerna.  At 
some  point — where,  I  now  forget — the  rail  laid  down  ended,  and  the 
Germnn  woman  had  to  leave  her  chair  and  walk.  She  fell  in  most 
cheerfully  with  the  necessity,  and  taking  her  husband'a  arm,  stum- 
bled along  sleepUy,  with  fast-closed  eyes,  and  trnstiug  implicitly  to 
hia  guidance.  Now  and  again  he  would  murmur,  '  Sehr  liubsch ;' 
and  she,  trying  hard,  bat  UDsnccessfully,  to  open  her  eyes,  would 
dutifully  echo,  '  Sehr  hubaeh.'  It  was  at  the  farthest  point  wa 
reached  that  they  mournfully  ate  the  last  of  the  sausage,  and  emp- 
tied the  square  bottle ;  and  then  the  Gormaa,  after  an  address  to 
tbo  guide,  placed  the  said  bottle  in  the  very  extremity  of  the  cave, 
and  carefully  pressed  down  into  it  the  cork.  The  guide  smiled,  and 
pointing  at  the  German,  turned  to  as  and  said, 

'  He  very  fmmy  man.  He  make  feon  for  all  who  come  here. 
Dey  tink  dese  spirits,  but  dere  is  none.  Eh  ?'  And  he  and  the 
German  went  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  which  the  echoes  took  up  and 
broke  hideously. 

'  Horrible,'  said  A,  turning  away.  '  Can't  he  be  content  with 
eating  sandwiches  ?  Ought  to  be  kicked  for  making  such  a  vile  pun.' 

How  many  caverns  we  saw,  I  know  not.  There  was  the  dance- 
roora,  as  our  guide  called  it — a  huge  place  with  a  smooth  floor  of 
sand,  and  long  wooden  benches  here  and  there ;  about  the  last  sort  of 
place  one  would  expect  to  find  there.  Then  there  was  the  concert- 
room,  so  called  from  a  strange  mass  of  long  stalactites  and  stalagmites 
at  one  end  that  looked  curiously  like  an  organ.  There  was  the  wat«r- 
lall,  formed  by  the  moisture  Billing  over  a  smooth  rock — '  though 
some  tinks  it  more  like  nmbrella  9'  said  the  guide  interrogatively. 

At  last,  tired  out  with  our  underground  wanderings,  and  sleepy 
with  such  unwonted  exercise  of  our  sense  of  wonder,  we  turned  bock. 
The  German  woman  managed  to  open  her  eyes  when  wo  got  back  to 
the  rail  and  chair,  and  she  and  her  husband  seated  themselves  there- 
on, and  fell  Into  a  deep  sleep.  Steadily  we  trudged  on  through  the 
long  winding  passages,  now  low  and  narrow,  now  wide  and  high,  but 
always  damp  with  the  constant  drip,  drip  of  water.  At  last,  all  the 
caves  were  passed,  and  we  stood  in  that  we  had  first  seen.  It  was 
quite  dark  now  ;  only  the  candles  we  held  threw  a  little  halo  of  light 
TOimd  us,  and  made  the  darkness  visible.  I  stood  for  a  moment 
listening  to  the  river,  as  it  flowed  on  with  clatter  and  splash  over 
the  broken  rocks  of  its  bed ;  then  I  turned  down  the  last  passage 
away  from  the  caves  of  Adelsberg. 

'  Wouldn't  have  missed  seeing  that  for  anything!*  said  A,  as  we 
came  out  into  the  misty  raining  night. 

'  It  was  quite  worth,'  cried  B  enthusiastically,  '  losing  one's  lug- 
gage for !' 

'  By  Jove !'  returned  A.  '  Forgot  aU  about  the  luggage.  We 
muBt  see  aboat  it: 


CLUB    LAND 


Deab»  happy,  pleasant  Club  Land ! 

I  always  tMnk  as  badly  of  a  man  who  speaks  against  his  Club 
&s  of  one  who  slanders  his  college  or  his  profession.  Depend  upon 
ity  in  both  instances  the  man,  and  not  the  thing,  is  to  blame. 

Just  conceive  the  state  London  would  be  in  if  Club  Land  were 
Suddenly  abolished — the  savage  husbands,  moody  brothers,  and  dis- 
contented cousins  that  would  abound  everywhere !     Why,  society 
would  be  disorganised,  and  womankind,  even  more  than  man,  utterly 
wretched.     Some  few  ladies,  it  is  true,  have,  or  affect  to  have,  a 
dislike  to  clubs,  arising,  I  believe,  in  a  great  measure  from  their 
inability  to  understand  the  exact  nature  of  these  institutions.    This 
dislike  is  rather  ungenerous;  for  clubs  are,  after  all,  most  useful  in 
taking  away  for  a  time,  and  restoring  in  an  equitable  state  of  mind, 
the  hnsband  or  father  who  might  be  otherwise  staying  at  home  in 
the  way  of  all  feminine  domestic  arrangements.     Of  course  a  club, 
though  a  charming  lounge  for  a  married  man,  and  almost  essential 
at  certain  seasons  of  increased  domestic  felicity,  is  not  the  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  comfort  it  is  to  a  bachelor. 

I  remember  a  certain  young  friend  of  mine  who  neglected  to  havo 
his  name  put  down  as  a  candidate  for  admission  to  a  club  until  he 
had  taken  hisB.A.  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  in  consequence  had  to 
wait  three  years  (it  was  in  days  before  university  clubs  of  every 
description  were  as  common  as  they  are  now)  before  he  could  be- 
come a  member  of  the  club  to  which  he  especially  w  ished  to  belong. 
He  describes  quite  pathetically  the  unpleasantness  of  his  social 
position,  obliged  every  day  either  to  feed  on  a  chop  at  his  lodg- 
ings, or  resort  to  the  Wellington  (then  in  vogue)  or  some  other 
dining-rooms,  if  not  invited  as  a  guest  by  a  compassionate  club- 
friend,  and  at  a  loss  how  to  spend  his  evenings,  there  usually  being 
no  alternative  between  the  dulness  of  his  own  apartments  or  a  visit 
to  the  theatre  or  some  other  place  of  public  amusement. 

He  must  have  been  in  as  forlorn  a  condition  as  our  fathers  or 
grandfathers  fifty  years  ago,  who  (in  the  absence  of  clubs)  were 
forced  to  dine  at  an  hotel  or  tavern ;  to  order  a  bottle  of  port  for 
•  the  good  of  the  house,*  whether  they  cared  to  drink  it  or  not ;  to 
spend  the  evening  at  Vauxhall,  and  finish  the  night  by  knocking 
down  a  watchman,  or  in  some  less  harmless  entertainment.  Happily 
for  UB,  the  days  have  gone  by  when  noise,  riot,  and  excess  are  spio- 
nftnous  with  enjoyment,  and  it  is  possible  to  coxxdviiiLft  ^^  ft^^l  ^^^ 
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merrimont  and  jollity  without  the  certainty  of  waking  with  a  racluig 
headache  and  black  eye  the  next  morning. 

One  of  the  tilings  tbat  most  struck  me  when  I  first  became 
familiar  with  Club  Land — now,  alas,  twenty  years  ago — was  the 
excellence  of  some  of  the  club  hall-porters.  Without  being  invidJ- 
ous,  I  look  upon  the  head  hall-porters  at  tbo  United  University, 
Reform,  and  Senior  United  Service  Clubs  as  institutions  in  their 
way.  Tbe  ball-porterB  of  other  clubs  may  bo  equally  efficient,  but 
I  can  only  speak  of  those  of  whom  I  have  had  long  experience.  To 
me  tbeir  memory  of  names  and  faces  is  sometbiDg  marvellous,  their 
attention  and  politeness  beyond  all  praise.  As  a  rule  indeed,  though 
of  coiu-se  one  does  occasionally  meet  with  incapables,  bow  good 
club-servants  generally  ore,  and  what  hard  work  some,  especially 
cofl'eo-room  waiters,  go  through  ! 

But  I  must  not  keep  you  waiting  in  the  ball,  which  in  clabs, 
except  the  Athena-um  and  Reform,  is  not  thought  civil.  Let  as 
go  up-atairs,  admiring  fii  route  tbe  deep  pile  carpet  so  soft  and  plea- 
sant to  our  feet,  and,  entering  tbe  drawing-room,  select  one  of  the 
many  easy-chairs  which  stand  so  invitingly  about,  and  after  ex- 
changing a  friendly  word  or  two  or  a  familiar  nod  with  old  acquaint- 
ances, look  round  while  I  will  describe  to  you  certain  features  of 
Club  Laud  and  some  of  the  people  to  be  met  therein. 

In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  most  striking  but  least  creditable 
features  is  tbe  dirty  member,  and  I  beUeve  every  club  possesses  an 
individual  who  may  claim  that  uuenviable  distinction.  Not  that 
there  is  only  one  member  of  a  club  who  is  not  so  careful  as  be 
ought  to  be  with  regard  to  personal  cleanliness,  but  some  one  mem- 
ber is  BO  utterly  neglectful  that  bo  is,  par  excellence,  Ihf  dirty 
member.  There  be  sits,  with  no  sign  of  indulging  in  the  luxury  of 
linen  except  the  exliibition  of  wristbands  so  black  and  yellow,  that 
tbe  shirt  to  which  they  are  presumed  to  belong  might,  and  probably 
has  been  worn  for  mouths.  The  ordinary  iimer  covering  of  the 
feet,  if  one  would  judge  from  ajipearonces,  is  altogether  dispensed 
with  ;  for  between  tbe  bottom  of  the  legs  of  a  ragged  pair  of  inex- 
pressibles and  the  top  of  a  pair  of  mangy  boots  is  to  be  seen  a  por- 
tion of  tbe  human  frame  not  usually,  even  by  Highlanders,  exhibited 
in  public,  and  not  a  very  gratifying  spectacle  anywhere.  So  hke  a 
mendicant  is  one  dirty  member  I  know,  that  when  tbe  club  to  which 
be  belongs  received  as  guests  some  years  ago  (in  autumn  days  of 
paint  and  repair)  the  members  of  another  club  whose  house  was  closed, 
one  of  the  visitors  remarked  tbat  he  thought  tbe  club  at  which  he 
was  entertained  excellent,  but  wondered  tbe  porter  allowed  beggars 
to  stand  about  in  the  hall,  mistaking  the  dirty  member  for  a 
fttuper. 

But  to  counterbalance  l\ie  i!i\i\,^TfieiaW,how  many  scmpiilousljr 
cicau  und  iieat-lookiug  gentVemen  ^ou  'q.'g6.  lA (Mo%, ia«^>«Sv'5 
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the  older  members !  and  in  what  a  minority  at  most  clubs  really 
objectionable  members  are  ! 

Perhaps  the  Megatheriom,  when  it  existed,  was  an  exception. 
This  club  was  founded  and  conducted  on  purely  scientific  principles. 
Before  a  member  could  be  admitted  it  was  necessary  he  should  have 
made  some  important  discovery,  such  as  finding  out  a  new  acid  in 
the  blood  of  a  spider,  or  some  instrument  of  destruction  or  torture 
among  antediluvian  remains.  All  its  committee  were  F.E.S.s  or 
F.S.A.s  or  F.A.S.s,  even  the  secretary  being  an  A.S.S.  (whatever 
tbat  may  mean). 

This  club,  however,  is  like  the  Sublime  Society  of  Beef  Steaks, 
luid  now  numbered  among  the  things  that  have  been.  So  also  is 
the  Dodo,  a  club  by  no  means  founded  on  scientific  principles ;  a 
ectirrilous  anecdote  connected  with  which  is  still  in  vogue.  It  is 
said  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  a  sub-committee  met  to  con- 
"Bider  the  expediency  of  an  alteration  in  the  exterior  of  the  club,  they 
separated,  after  long  consultation,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion 
on  the  subject,  none  of  the  six  members  present  being  quite  decided 
na  to  the  spelling  of  architrave  or  balcony.  We  must,  however, 
Tetnm  firom  past  clubs  to  present,  and  what  a  comfortable,  sociable, 
Inxtirious  life  the  member  of  a  good  London  club  may  lead  if  he 
<2hoo8es ! 

From  his  first  appearance  at  a  9.80  or  10  o'clock  breakfast  till 
lie  leaves  after  his  last  rubber  at  night  he  may,  for  fifteen  or  six- 
teen hours,  remain  if  he  please  the  occupant  of  a  handsomely  fur- 
nished mansion,  with  every  reasonable  want  and  wish  conscienti- 
ously attended  to.  On  arriving  he  may  seat  himself  at  a  cosy  table, 
with  his  letters  and  the  Times  to  amuse  him  till  his  first  meal 
arrives.  Supposing  it  to  be  '  breakfast  plain'  he  has  not  long  to 
wait ;  *  breakfast  plain'  meaning,  in  club  language,  tea  or  cofiee 
with  milk  and  cream,  dry  toast,  two  tempting  little  pats  of  butter, 
a  mofiSn,  and  any  quantity  of  fancy  bread.  Should  his  tastes  be 
more  luxurious,  the  member  has  only  to  select  some  dainty  dish 
from  a  liberal  bill  of  fare. 

Breakfast  done,  the  consumer  thereof  has  almost  his  choice  of 
tables  and  chairs  in  the  writing-  or  drawing-room,  few  members  com- 
paratively being  in  the  club  at  an  early  hour ;  and  after  he  has 
mastered  his  correspondence  and  the  news  of  the  day  we  will  sup- 
pose he  quits  Glub  Land  until  evening-paper  time,  unless  indeed  he 
belongs  to  the  lunch  phalanx,  which  usually  puts  in  an  appearance 
between  1.80  and  8  p.m. 

What  agreeable  reunions  those  lunch  gatherings  often  arc  ! 
I  know   men  whose  sole  enjoyment,  nay  business  of  the  day, 
seems  to  consist  in  meeting  friends  at  lunch-time  at  their  respective 
clubs.     Walking  from  distances  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  called  snhurhoD,  tho  lunching  meniber — am3LQ^ct^\^\»x\5s^^v^  ^  ^'t. 
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BOme  married  man  whose  occupation  iapleaaantly  to  kill  time — arrives 
at  his  elnb,  refreshed  by  '  a  coDBtitiitional,'  to  enconnter  a  unuiber  of 
acqnaintances,  among  wboot  be  couDts  not  a  few  old  friends,  aod  with 
whom  he  delights  to  talk  over  the  last  thing  out.  The  political  ciMs, 
the  progress  of  the  important  law-snit,  with  a  hundred  and  one  other 
topics  of  interefit,  are  duly  discussed,  and  the  lunching  member 
ascends  checrfiilly  to  the  billiard-room  for  bis  game  of  (mjoI,  or  lounges 
oS  with  a  Mend  to  Christies',  or  '  does'  a  pictnre-gnllery  as  hia  affcer- 
noon  work,  before  it  is  time  for  him  to  think  of  his  homeirerd 
journey. 

At  most  clubs  a  member  gets  a  better  and  clioaper  luncheon  than 
he  could  elsewhere,  even  at  home,  and  that  is  au  item  of  CDfiee-room 
espenditnro  which  I  believe  pays  least.  A  good  plate  of  cold  meat, 
with  beer,  bread,  pickles  and  sauces,  for  from  'Jd.  to  la.,  during 
the  present  extrava^rant  charges  in  bntchers'  bills,  is  wonderfully  rea- 
sonable ;  and  at  all  clubs  some  few  members  make  a  midday  meal  eo 
large  that  it  is  to  he  hoped,  for  their  owu  sakes,  that  tliey  abstain 
from  animal  food  until  supper-time.  These,  however,  are  not  what 
I  have  attempted  to  describe  as  '  lunching  members.'  They  simply 
frequent  the  club  at  Innch-time,  not  for  the  pleasure  of  agreeable 
intercourse  and  moderate  sustenance,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
feeding.  AVouderful  are  the  legends  which  exist  of  the  number  of 
glasses  of  beer,  the  amount  of  pickles,  the  quantity  of  bread,  such 
occasionally  consume. 

To  turn  to  more  agreeable  subjects,  I  think  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that,  except  in  very  wet  weather,  the  principal  rooms  in 
most  clnbs  are  comparatively  deserted  from  3  to  4.30  in  the  afber- 
nooa.  Then  in  the  season  a  lull  occurs,  windows  are  or  ought  to 
be  opened,  and  weary  waiters  rest. 

Evening-pnper  time  brings  a  fresh  muster,  and  mostly  of  men 
who  have  not  entered  the  club  before  that  day,  except  perhaps  to 
breakfast.  The  married  barrister  arrives  en  youtc  home,  and  possibiy 
gets  an  afternoon  rubber  to  recruit  his  energies  after  legal  fktignes, 
Public-ofBeo  and  City  men  appear  full  of  the  latest  on  d'tt.  and  A 
])lcasant  buzz  of  conversation  Hoats  about  the  drawing-room.  As 
some  of  the  lunch  division  never  fail  to  be  visible  in  the  cofiee-rooBir 
so  later  in  the  afternoon  we  are  pretty  sure  to  see  the  same  facea 
daily  hoTering  about  the  PaU  Mall  Gas:Mii  or  fourth  edition  of  the 
Globe. 

As  an  habitue  in  Rotten-row,  who  is  also  an  idle  man,  and  can 
ride  at  all  times  and  seasons,  must  have  obson-ed  the  various  seta  of 
equestrians  who  frequent  that  pleasant  mile,  from  the  eager  lawyer 
or  sedate  judge  of  very  early  morning  to  the  flourishing  citizen  who 
haunts  the  evening  shade,  so  a  club  habitue  cannot  help  remarking 
the  succession  of  men  who  come  and  go  in  Club  Land  in  the  course 
of  a  day.     Afternoon  tea  there  ia  now  qnite  an  institution, 
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only  wishes  the  tea  were  half  so  good  elsewhere.  The  time,  however, 
in.  lYhich  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  Club  Land  are  most  fully 
developed  is  the  dinner-hour,  and  the  three  that  succeed  that  great 
event  of  the  day. 

We  will  suppose  most  married  men  to  have  left  Club  Land,  and 
that  the  latest  arrivals  are  members  from  their  aftemQon  stroll  in  the 
pjiark,  and  strangers  stepping  daintily  out  of  neat  hansoms  to  feast 
^ith  hospitable  friends,  and  the  real  business  of  the  evening  in  Club 
L*^ndto  commence.    This  is  from  7  to  8.30  p.m.;  for  though  certain 
iJ^  embers  may  be  found  solemnly  discussing  the  chief  meal  of  the 
i^^  as  early  as  5.30,  yet  these    are  for  the  most  part  country 
^^Iscribers  hurrying  through  town  and  anxious  to  catch  a  night  ex- 
press, stray  clergymen  come  up  to  attend  May  meetings,  or  juvenile 
^^ithusiasts  intent  upon  theatrical  explorations.    Such  are,  however^ 
^tily,  as  it  were,  the  advance  guard  of  the  great  army  of  diners,  the 
dropping  shots  preceding  the  general  engagement;  and  though  they 
^^nsiderably  increase  in  number  up  to  7  o'clock,  yet  it  is  that  hour, 
^ir  rather  ten  minutes  before,  that  the  feeding  time  of  the  club 
^ally  begins  in  earnest.    The  list  of  applicants  for  the  7  o'clock 
joint  is  almost  invariably  filled,  and  at  many  clubs  a  man  neglecting, 
in  the  season,  to  bespeak  his  dinner  before  that  hour  would  run  the 
chance  of  waiting  a  considerable  time  for  a  table,  unless  some  com- 
passionate friend  invited  him  to  be  his  vis-a-vis,  or  at  any  rate  to  & 
seat  at  his  hospitable  board. 

In  clubs,  at  all  sociably  disposed  members  by  a  little  arrange- 
ment habitually  dine  at  adjoining  tables,  which  are  brought  suffi- 
ciently near  each  other  as  to  be  in  efiect  one.  Thus  six  members 
dining  at  three  tables  form  a  very  agreeable  little  dinner-party.  Ten 
minutes  to  seven  is  a  very  orthodox  time  for  commencing  dinner,  as 
it  gives  opportunity  for  fish  or  soup  comfortably  to  be  discussed  be- 
fore the  piece  de  resistance  makes  its  appearance  in  the  cofiiee-room. 
The  system  (which  prevails  now  at  most,  if  not  all  clubs)  of  having 
the  joint  carved  by  a  waiter  occasioned,  when  first  introduced,  con- 
siderable discontent  among  certain  senior  members,  who  delighted  to 
operate  as  their  own  carvers  in  a  manner  probably  very  satisfactory 
to  their  palate,  but  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  those 
who  subsequently  partook  of  the  same  dish. 

Carving  off  the  table  is  an  innovation  which,  once  introduced^ 
meets  now  with  general  approval.  Linovations  of  any  kind  are 
always  slow  of  adoption  in  London  clubs,  owing  partly  to  the  conser- 
vative reluctance  of  the  committee  to  disturb  existing  arrangements, 
and  partly  to  the  unwillingness  of  members,  as  expressed  at  the  annual 
meeting,  to  sanction  any  change,  however  obvious  its  utility  and 
convenience. 

W.  BAYNE  RANKEN. 
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Is  Two  Parts  ;— Paet  I. 


Chapter  I.  'As  Sbed  is  the  Fubrow. 

'  Fle&se,  sir,  the  lady  from  Lunnun  be  corned. 

'  Do  yon  mean  the  hoasekeeper  ?' 

'  Ees,  air.' 

'Where  is  she?' 

'In  the  stone  parlour,  sir.' 

A  nod,  and  the  male  partlcipntov  ii>  this  colloquy  Bwinga  hitnaein 
off  a  deep- shouldered,  clean-flanked  brown  horse,  whereon  he 
been  bolding  converse  with   the  red-armed,  sunburnt,   roundabontS 
Berkshire  maiden  now  yelling  '  .Tim  !'  with  all  her  might  and 
and  strides  away  through  a  cool,  white-flaggpd,  low-roofed  sort  <d 
hall,  in  search  of  the  '  lady  from  Lunnun'  aforesaid. 

This  man's  name  is  Ralph  Cousidine,  and  he  is  a  farmer.  Peo- 
ple at  Louch  call  him  a  '  gentleman  farmer ;'  but  he  himself  some- 
what despises  the  euphemism,  'We  Considines  have  been  plain  yeo- 
men in  this  pariah  for  three  hundred  years.  I'm  the  last  of  tho 
race,  and  I'm  nothing  but  a  plain  yeoman  too,  thank  God  !'  he  says, 
when  the  vicar,  a  courtly- mannered  Oxford  chaplain,  with  Conserva- 
tiTe  tastes  and  a  wholesome  dread  of  his  clodhopping  parishioners, 
launches  out  into  glowing  laudations  ancnt  Ralph's  home,  position, 
and  belongings ;  and  he  means  what  he  says,  despite  his  vigilant 
care  that  everything  about  him  shall  be  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  tus 
appreciative  interest  in  the  wider,  nobler  questions  of  this  age. 

Thus  mnch  at  starting.  You  will  soon  find  oat  plenty  about  him 
for  yourself,  if  you  care  to  dwell  awhile  beneath  his  roof. 

Now,  the  house  on  the  White  Farm — so  called  because  all  its 
gates  are  painted  white — is  eminently  a  farmhouse,  despite  the 
comfort,  nay  Inxury,  of  its  appointments ;  wherefore  stone  floors  are 
the  rule  on  tho  kitchen  side  of  the  premises,  and  Mr.  Considine's 
rapid  regular  tread  rings  out  clear  and  distinct  on  the  ears  of  tho 
TTomatt  awaiting  him,  us  he  walks  up  the  long  stone  passage  leading 
to  the  stone  parlour.  One  second,  and  he  pushes  bacdc  Uie  half- 
cl08«d  door  near  which  she  sits^they  are  face  to  face. 

Sh«  rises  to  her  feet  uncertainly,  as  though  she  were  not  iu 
tiw  halut  of  thus  greeting  any  man,  and  gives  him  a  stiff  little  bow, 
coloiiriug  crimson  all  over  her  small  white  face. 

Sh*  fa  indead  *  TOiyBmaU  creature  altogether,  this  m 
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lousekeeper  of  Ralph's ;  her  head  scarcely  reaching  to  his  shoalder, 
ie  being  the  tall  son  of  a  tall  father,  after  the  fashion  of  his  kind. 

'  Glad  to  see  yon,  Miss  Scott/  says  he,  with  a  qnick  bright  smile, 
showing  white  strong  even  teeth,  and  he  offers  her  his  hand,  also 
i¥hite  and  strong. 

She  looks  np  at  him  ont  of  her  shy  gray  eyes  for  a  moment,  and 
thinks  dnlly  (she  is  tired)  that  this  man  is  not  quite  like  unto 
other  men ;  why  or  wherefore  she  cannot  tell. 

He  for  his  part  thinks  very  little  about  her,  save  that  she  looks 
rather  younger  than  the  age  she  stated  herself  to  have  attained, 
namely  thirty,  in  her  answer  to  the  advertisement  inserted  by  him 
in  the  Times  about  a  fortnight  ago,  on  the  demise  of  his  old  servant; 
also  that  she  must  have  found  the  journey  from  London,  and  the 
subsequent  seven  miles'  drive  from  the  neighbouring  market  town, 
very  hot  and  wearying,  weighed  down  as  she  is  by  sombre  dusty 
mourning  raiment. 

'  You  would  like  to  go  to  your  room  ?*  observes  he  presently. 
'  I  keep  to  old-fashioned  ways,  so  I  have  dined  ages  ago  ;  but  we 
shall  have  supper  at  seven.  Perhaps  you  can  get  on  till  then  with 
some  tea — and — ' 

'  Please  don't  trouble  about  me.  I  shall  do  very  well — sir.*  A 
tardy  '  sir,'  dropped  out  from  the  mouth  awkwardly,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  hasty  appropriation  of  personal  property,  instigated  it 
may  be  by  a  desire  to  get  away  out  of  sight  as  quickly  as  possible. 

'Let  me  help  you;  you  can't  carry  all  these  things  at  once. 
Eunice  will  see  after  you,'  says  he  jerkily,  making  violent  snatches 
at  a  contumacious  black  bag,  which  has  taken  up  an  apparently  im- 
pregnable position  under  the  table. ' 

'  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  seen  after,'  is  the  somewhat  grim 
reply.     '  But  if  you  will  let  the  girl  show  me  the  way  up-stairs — ' 

'  Of  course,'  opening  the  door  leading  to  the  kitchen.  '  Here, 
Eunice,  I  want  you.' 

*  Very  well,  sir,  I'm  a-comin';'  and  a  pair  of  pattens  click-clack 
along  the  passage. 

Eunice  has  been  engaged  in  some  domestic  operation  connected 
with  flour  and  milk,  and  appears  drying  her  hands  on  her  apron, 
the  picture  of  blowzy,  eupeptic  good  nature. 

*  Take  Miss  Scott  to  her  room,  and  get  her  some  tea,'  says  Mr. 
Considine,  giving  her  the  black  bag  which  he  has  just  captured ; 
'  and  mind  supper  is  on  the  table  at  seven  sharp.' 

*  Would  you  like  me  to  see  to  it — sir  ?'  asks  Miss  Scott  gravely. 
She  has  got  over  her  nervousness  by  now,  and  can  manage  to  look 
np  at  this  great  man  with  the  keen  dark  face  and  the  keen  dark 
syes  without  blushing  like  a  miss  in  her  teens,  and  feeling  like  a 
fool. 

'  No,  no ;  go  and  rest  yourself.     It's  been  an  awfully  hot  day, 
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I'm  sure  you  must  be  tired.    We'll  have  a  talk  about  house- 
keeping after  supper.' 

well,  air.'  And  Eunice  leads  the  v&y  across  the  hall,  and 
up  the  broad  oaken  Btaircase,  to  the  raftered,  dimity-cartained,  yel- 
low-soap-perfumed  apartment,  wherein  this  small  person,  whose 
toDfrno  can't  say  '  sir'  without  an  effort,  is  to  rest  her  wearied  body 
for  many  and  many  a  night  to  come. 

When  the  sound  of  their  feet  —  such  different  pairs  of  feet ; 
shod  in  boots  scarce  bigger  than  those  a  child  of  ten  might 
wear ;  the  other— well,  who  cannot  recall  tho  horrific  vision  of  a 
rustic  female's  lower  extremities  ?^when  the  sound  of  their  feet,  I 
as  died  away,  Ealph  sticks  his  hands  in  his  trousers-pocketa — 
well-made  gray-tweed  troueers,  matching  his  well-made  gray-tweed 
coat — and  walks  off  to  the  open  \yindow,  round  which  a  honeysuckle 
flings  its  Sowerfnl  arms.  The  chm-ch  clock  strikes  five  in  a  linger- 
ing tiresome  fashion,  thoroughly  rural;  there  is  a  clang  of  milk-pails  in 
the  dairy  beyond  the  kitchen  ;  there  is  a  sound  as  of  scythes  being 
sharpened  in  the  '  closo'  adjoining  the  kitchen  garden,  whence  a  sweet 
scent  of  flowering  beans  and  peas  is  borne ;  there  is  the  golden 
haze  of  a.  June  afternoon  to  glorify  and  bless  the  summer  earth; 
and  there  is  something  for  a  certain  gentleman  to  pur.zle  his  brains 
about  for  once  in  a  way.  Yes,  Mr.  Ctinsidine  is  actually  tbinloDg, 
as  he  stands  there  staring  out  at  a  boy  digging  up  young  potatoes 
for  to-night's  supper;  but  of  whom  or  what  ? 

■        Well,  of  his  new  housekeeper. 

I        '  0,  of  course,'  you  remark  sapiently,   '  ho   has    fallen  in  love 

'  with  her  at  first  sight !' 

jVlas  that  I  shotdd  be  doomed  to  destroy  so  sweetly  romantic 
an  allusion ! 

Mr.  Considine  is  over  thirty,  a  long  way  over,  and  is  about  as 
likely  to  fait  in  lore  as  you  are  to  many  your  first  sweetheart.  Fall 
in  love,  indeed !  Why,  he  doesn't  care  enough  about  women  to 
dishke  them  even.  Once  long  ago  he  knew  what  it  was  to  Uvo 
on  a  woman's  lips,  but  the  lips  lied,  and  now  he  would  question 
your  sanity  were  you  to  suggest  such  a  possibility  as  a  mistress  for 
the  White  Farm.  So,  you  see,  he  is  not  at  all  in  danger  of  indulging 
in  that  enervating  luxury,  a  sentimental  reverie.  No,  he  ia  simply 
marvelling  whether  ho  hasn't  made  a  desperate  fool  of  himself  in  taking 
a  woman  whom  he  has  never  set  eyes  on  to  bo  his  domestic  factotum. 
'  She'll  never  be  able  to  manage  here,'  thinks  he,  watching  the 
boy  throw  a  handful  of  httle  yellow  tubers  into  the  big  wood  bowl 
beside  him.  '  How  can  a  weak  little  mortal  hke  her  look  after  all 
that  has  to  be  looked  after,  especially  in  harvest  time  !  Bless  me, 
it's  most  annoying.' 

And  round  he  faces  with  an  angry  twist,  being  the  sworn  foe  of 
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Just  as  he  is  about  to  put  on  his  low  gray  hat,  and  walk  off 
io  the  stable,  to  look  after  the  creature  comforts  of  his  good  brown 
horse,  a  haymaker,  with  the  sweat  running  down  his  broad,  blue- 
eyed,  sunburnt  t&ce,  and  a  whetstone  in  his  trousers-belt,  appears 
at  the  window,  and  asks  if  he  may  take  some  beer  down  to  the  field, 
the  men  '  bein'  mortal  dry.' 

Mr.  Considine  tells  the  man  to  come  round  to  the  back  door,  and 
away  they  go,  master  and  labourer,  on  malt  liquor  intent. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Scott  has  been  diligently  prosecuting  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  White  Farm  and  its  inmates.  Eunice  is  in- 
cUned  to  chatter  freely  about  every  man,  woman,  and  child  within 
miles  of  Louch.  She  has  been  general  servant  at  the  farm  for  two 
years,  and  wishes  she  may  stay  there  twenty,  '  master  bein'  as  good 
a  master  as  can  be  found  anywheres;  not  that  'e  isn't  a  trifle 
'ard  now  and  then,  and  ull  'ave  everything  as  is  done  done  well ; 
but  if  you  does  try  to  please  *im,  why,  there  isn't  a  pleasanter- 
spoken  getn'elman  alive,  and  such  a  fine  man  too.  Ah,  there's 
a  many  young  ladies  as  wouldn't  mind  keepin'  'im  company,  as  is 
well  knowed  by  every  one ;  but,  lor,  'e  don't  want  nothin'  to  say  to 
any  of  'em;'  and  Eunice  doesn't  blame  him. 

Talk,  talk,  talk  !  Miss  Scott  feels  as  if  she  had  lived  at 
Louch  a  twelvemonth  by  the  time  her  small  black  box  is  unpacked, 
and  her  small  black  self  washed  and  garnished  ready  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  her  master  at  supper. 

'  And  now  I'll  run  and  get  you  a  cup  of  tea,  'm,'  says  the  good- 
natured,  clumsy-fingered  handmaiden,  shutting  up  a  plenished 
drawer  with  a  bang.  '  Our  cream  is  astonishin'  fine,  but  we  don't 
keep  much,  for  sendin'  butter  to  market  reg'lar  on  Saturdays  uses 
up  pretty  nigh  every  drop  of  milk  as  the  cows  give,  and  we've  got 
twelve  in  milch  too  !  There,  I  mustn't  spend  all  my  time  a- 
chatterin'  like  this.'  A  wrench  at  the  door,  a  rush,  and  Miss  Scott 
is  alone,  to  t&oe  the  responsibilities  of  her  new  position,  if  she 
cares  to. 

Apparently  she  prefers  taking  her  fill  of  such  cheap  pleasures  as 
may  be  derived  from  the  processes  of  looking  and  smeUing;  for 
fastening  back  the  little  old-fashioned  lattice- window  as  far  as  it  will 
go,  she  settles  herself  down  in  a  comer  of  the  broad  window- seat, 
with  her  head  against  the  rose  and  forget-me-not  papered  wall,  and 
gives  herself  up  to  the  dreamy  deliciousness  inherent  in  glad-faced 
flowers  and  the  music  of  light  wings. 

There  are  times  when  stiff-necked  stoicism  becomes  a  vice. 
Miss  Scott  is  aware  of  this  truth,  and  declines  to  be  stoical  on  the 
present  occasion.  She  has  known  sorrow,  real  heart-crushing  sor- 
row— known  it  until  the  very  thought  thereof  is  loathsome.  She 
therefore  revels  in  the  brightness,  the  airiness,  the  beauty  of  this 
hour,  and  cares  for  naught,  thinks  of  nauglit,  ^vvn^  \ict  \v3  'wiXst^'^iOQ.- 
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ig  hay-aeeuted  air,  iind  living  in  a.  land  where  roaee  do  not  cost 
Bispence  apiece. 

What  is  she  lite,  this  hireling  of  Ralph  Considtne's  ?  She  ia 
not  pretty.  She  is  not  even  good-looking,  after  the  hard-featured, 
high-coloured,  jaunty  barmaid  fashion.  She  is  not  even  '  atyliflh,' 
for  which  fact  I  thani  my  especial  providence,  if  I  have  one,  for  a 
'  styliah '  young  woman  would  he  Homewhat  beyond  my  feeble  powers 
of  portrayal.  No,  she  is  neither  pretty,  nor  good-looking,  nor 
stylish.     Then  what  ia  she  ?  Plain  and  dowdy  ? 

Yes,  plain  and  dowdy,  with  a  difference.  See  her  as  she  sits 
basking  in  the  glorious  midsummer  sunlight,  her  eyes  half-closed, 
her  bands — white  bine-veined  hands — lying  idly  crossed  in  her  lap. 
Her  hair  ia  plentiful  and  wavy.  Its  tint  is  a  bright  brown,  with 
hero  and  there  a  little  fleck  of  gold ;  it  ia  bruahed  back  in  great  heavy 
folds  from  a  broad  white  forehead,  deeply  scarred  near  the  right 
eye,  and  massively  arranged  at  the  back  of  her  rotind  well-shaped 
head.  Her  eyebrows  are  darker  than  her  hair,  and  clearly  marked ; 
hat  her  eyes  are  about  the  best  feature  in  her  face.  Xot  sancer- 
liko,  or  bird-like,  or  any  other  '  like,'  but  just  her  eyes.  Ever  so 
wistful,  ever  so  tender,  with  a  strange  light  in  them  now  and  then, 
when  she  is  pleased,  which  might  make  a  man  love  her,  an  he  would. 
Then  as  to  her  nose  and  mouth  and  chin  ;  they  are  little  else  than 
ordinary.  Her  teeth  are  decent.  You  would  not  call  them  bad, 
because  they  are  white  and  fairly  regular.  But  you  would  not  speak 
of  her  as  the  woman  with  '  the  good  teetb,'  I  think.  No,  yoo  woold 
call  her  '  the  woman  with  the  sear  and  the  eyes,'  were  you  a  man ; 
afidwere  you  a  woman  you  would  not  look  at  her  twice.    Voila  tutU. 


Chapteh  II. 


Now,  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  White  Farm  are  pretty 
noch  like  those  of  any  other  homestead  in  this  native  laud  of  ours, 
save  in  one  or  two  particulars.  For  instance,  there  is  a  foldyard, 
and  a  rickyard,  and  a  strawyard,  and  a  host  of  pigsties;  also  there 
is  a  bnll,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  homed  beasts,  young  and  old, 
and  a  sheep-dog,  and  a  watch-dog,  and  a  generally  surly  posse  of  fann 
labourers ;  but  then  every  farm  is  not  cjtiite  within  two  miles  of 
a  broad-bosomed  river,  or  within  seven  of  a  university  town.  Still, 
taken  all  in  all,  the  White  Farm  requires  no  especial  description, 
being  more  a  place  to  live  at  than  to  talk  about. 

Just  at  the  time  when  Miss  Scott  first  seta  her  foot  upon  its 
threshold,  however,  it  is  rendered  particularly  attractive  by  the  in- 
auguration of  the  haymaking  season.  As  she  camo  down  from 
London  to-day,  slie  was  greeted  by  charming  glimpses  of  haycocks, 
itordjr  shirt-aieeved  labourers  eating  their  midday  bread-aud-fi~ 
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under  a  hedge,  whilst  their  snn-bonneted  womenkind  tossed  light 
flakes  of  dead  green  grass  hither  and  thither  beneath  the  burning  sun. 
The  face  of  the  land  is  Arcadian  and  somniferous.  Miss  Scott  feels 
the  influence,  and  willingly  drops  off  to  sleep  before  Eunice  returns^ 
tea-tray  in  hand.  Her  first  quiet  half  hour  in  the  beautiful  country 
— after  who  shall  say  how  many  years  spent  in  soul -withering, 
wicked,  hideous  London — and  she  nearly  indulges  in  the  time- 
honoured  '  forty  winks.*  How  horrid  !  How  detestably  prosaic ! 
Wait  a  bit.    She'll  be  wide  awake  enough  by  and  by,  I  promise  you. 

Slowly  the  drowsy  moments  steal  away;  slowly  the  tender  west- 
em  clouds  change  from  pellucid  white  to  faintest  rose ;  slowly  the 
toilers  trudge  off  into  the  village ;  slowly  the  hairy-hoofed  cart-horses 
pound  along  the  rough  farm-roads,  harness  loosened,  heads  hanging. 
Best  and  idleness  seem  the  natural  right  of  all  creation,  now  that 
the  sun  has  said  good-night — of  all  creation  with  one  exception,  and 
that  exception  Miss  Scott. 

Yes.  In  a  few  minutes  now  it  will  be  time  for  her  to  go  down- 
stairs, and  assume  the  office  of  tea-maker  to  the  man  whom  she 
has  elected  to  serve,  so  long  as  her  service  shall  prove  acceptable. 
She  rouses  herself  out  of  her  pleasant  fancies,  which  to  her  mean 
more  than  concrete  things — she  being  a  lonely  poverty-stricken  soul, 
in  no  wise  overwhelmed  with  the  good  gifts  of  this  world — and  pro- 
ceeds to  inspect  her  pei*sonal  appearance  in  the  narrow  glass  provided 
for  her  accommodation,  before  venturing  to  encounter  Mr.  Consi- 
dine's  bright  brown  eyes. 

She  is  not  afflicted  with  that  egregious  curse,  personal  vanity ; 
neither  is  she  morbidly  self-conscious:  a  practical  matter-of-fact 
person,  with  her  heart  and  her  conscience  well  in  hand,  despite 
her  shyness  of  strangers.  So  she  tells  herself  that  she  is  clean 
and  neat,  and  saUies  forth  into  the  low-ceiUnged  oaken  corridor, 
about  which  clings  the  odd  potatoish  smell  common  to  old  country 
houses,  with  a  steady  pulse,  and  a  mind  full  of  nothing  save  work 
and  duty. 

On  her  way  down-stairs  she  meets  Eunice,  scarlet-cheeked  and 
perturbed  of  countenance. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?'  asks  she  calmly,  wondering  if  caps  and 
aprons  are  things  utterly  unknown  at  Louch. 

*  Please,  'm,  the  custard's  all  of  a  curdle,  and  master  '11  be  that 
wild  !  There,  I'm  downright  upset,  I  am  !'  And  the  ready  tears 
rush  into  the  girl's  clear  blue  eyes. 

'  Let  us  make  another.' 

The  boldness  of  the  suggestion  fairly  takes  away  Eunice's 
breath.     She  stands  stock-still,  and  stares. 

'  Come,  we  mustn't  lose  any  time.  It's  a  quarter  to  seven  now,' 
looking  at  an  old-fashioned  gold  watch  she  has  taken  from  her  belt. 

They  hurry  away  down  the  stairs,  through  the  hall,  through  the 
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atcme  parlour,  into  the  kitchen — a  roomy,  whitewashed,  hearthettHiod 
apartment,  decorated  with  brightly  -  burnished  diahcovers,  a  huge 
dresser,  hanging  bunches  of  sweet  herbs,  a  side  of  bacon,  a  bam  in 
a  canvas  bag,  and  sundry  stone  crosses  and  gurgoyles,  carred  by 
Jim,  the  'WbitQ  Farm  Jack -of- all -trades,  from  gardener  and  groom 
to  kitchen-man  and  Strephon. 

Miss  Scott  doesn't  spend  much  time  in  looking  about  her, 
Laving  Mr.  Considine's  custard  on  her  mind ;  she  dives  into  the 
larder  forthwith,  and  brings  out  therefrom  eggs  and  milk  in  plenty; 
then  she  proceeds  to  business  as  one  who  knows  her  work.  By  the 
time  Eunice  has  laid  the  clotb,  a  glass  dish  of  creamy  golden  liquid 
is  standing  ready  on  the  deal  table,  much  to  that  damsel's  admiration. 

'Lor,  mum,  how  quick  you've  been!'  exclaims  she.  'Poor 
Mrs.  Dunn,  as  is  dead  and  gone,  'ould  'ave  taken  a  momin'  over  it ; 
but,  there,  she  were  well  on  in  years,  and—' 

Here  Misa  Scott  walks  off,  custard  in  hand,  throngh  the  stone 
parlour,  across  the  ball,  and  in  at  the  open  dining-room  door,  with 
as  little  hesitation  as  if  she  had  been  living  at  the  White  Farm  all 
her  life  long. 

A  sudden  halt.  Ralph  is  seated  in  a  great  leathern  armchair  on 
the  hearthrug,  reading  the  Timee.  She  thought  the  room  was 
empty,  and  the  sight  of  him  jeopardises  her  culinary  fame. 

'What,  busy  already!'  says  he,  looking  up  at  her  ivith  one 
of  those  flashing  smiles  of  his.  Ho  is  agreeably  surprised  by  her 
promptitude. 

'  Eunice  wanted  a  little  help,  sir.'  She  is  not  at  all  nervous 
now,  and  begins  to  rearrange  the  table  after  a  quietly  methodical 
fashion,  highly  satisfactory, 

Mr.  Considine  returns  to  his  paper.  He  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
putting  himself  out  for  anybody. 

Just  as  Miss  Scott  concludes  her  improvements,  Eunice  appears 
with  the  roast  fowls,  tongue,  et  cetera,  which  comprise  the  sub- 
stantial  portion  of  the  repuut ;  a  foaming  silver  tankard  of  golden 
ale  brings  up  the  rear ;  and  supper  is  ready. 

There  is  a  tea-tray  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  Miss  Scott  seats 
herself  before  it,  Ralph  perceives  that  she  is  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  herself,  and  rejoices  in  the  perception.  He  is  not  given  to  hos- 
pitality of  the  politer  order,  although,  as  I  have  said,  he  is  in  reality 
more  of  a  gentleman  than  ten  out  of  every  dozen  of  the  so-called 
gentlemen  you  meet  in  middle-class  society.  If  a  friend  drops  in 
for  a  talk,  he  is  welcome  to  anything  and  everything  the  White 
Farm  can  give  him  ;  but  as  for  entertaining  ladies,  Ralph  smiles  to 
himself  grimly  as  he  contemplates  the  mere  possibility  of  Buch  a 
maniacal  proceeding. 

Mise  Scott  is  hungry,  so  iste,  cnioyv'Q^ftvG  foia V«sii\i^  appetite 
of  an  ont-of-doors  liver-,   wtete^ote  ftie^  fes-'s,  ^UaM^  \wtwssMi~ 
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while  in  silence.  Presently,  however,  Ralph's  voracity  being  quelled, 
he  says,  looking  across  at  her  as  she  poors  ont  a  cnp  of  tea,  her 
dainty  white  cuffs  and  collar  throwing  up  the  pearly  Ughts  on  her 
liand  and  throat  in  a  way  which  would  delight  the  soul  of  a  portrait 
painter : 

*  How  do  you  think  you  shall  get  on  down  here  Y 

She  pauses,  teapot  upraised,  and  looks  at  him  thoughtfully  with 
her  serious  gray  eyes.  He  is  worth  looking  at  to  be  sure,  but  she 
is  not  thinking  of  him  all  the  same. 

*  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  be  able  to  undertake  the 
situation,'  replies  she  at  length,  setting  down  the  teapot  and  help- 
ing herself  to  sugar. 

*  Nor  I,'  a  little  dubiously.  '  But  I  didn't  mean  exactly  that. 
Will  you  have  some  more  fowl  ?' 

'  Please  ;'  and  she  gives  him  her  plate.  Eunice  has  retired  to 
the  companionship  of  Jim  and  her  lace-pillow. 

*  We're  not  overlively  about  here,  you  see,'  continues  Mr. 
Gonsidine,  getting  up  and  going  to  the  sideboard  to  cut  a  slice  of 
tongue.  *  There's  only  one  other  farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that's  quite  a  small  one,  held  by  a  bachelor  like  myself;  so  I'm 
afraid  you'll  have  to  be  content  with  your  own  society ;'  returning  to 
the  table. 

'  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  any  other  since  my  mother's 
death,'  replies  Miss  Scott,  attacking  her  fresh  supply  of  edibles. 

Mr.  Considine  wonders  whether  her  mother's  death  was  the 
cause  of  her  answering  his  advertisement,  but  he  makes  no  remark 
thereanent,  being  the  least  inquisitive  of  mortals.  They  talk  on 
about  the  church,  which  has  been  recently  repaired,  the  non-resi- 
dent vicar,  the  state  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  which  Ralph  declares 
to  be  quite  as  good  as  he  deserves,  in  true  farmer  fashion,  the  hay, 
the  weather,  and  the  neighbouring  university.  Miss  Scott  has 
opinions ;  she  is  a  thoughtful  person ;  moreover,  she  can  express 
herself  in  lucid  English,  and  is  not  in  the  least  hysterical  or  senti- 
mental. Ralph  finds  himself  positively  arguing  with  her  on  the  vexed 
question  of  workhouse  relief,  and  its  exact  value  to  the  recipient,  be- 
fore supper  is  over.  Suddenly  she  pulls  herself  up  short,  and 
concedes  the  contended  point.  She  has  made  an  idiot  of  herself ; 
she  has  outrun  the  liberty  of  speech  accorded  to  an  upper  servant ; 
she  must  be  more  careful  in  future ;  she  will  begin  at  once  to  curb 
her  mutinous  tongue  ;  wherefore  she  relapses  into  demure  common- 
places, and  says  '  sir'  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

But  her  master  is  not  at  all  embarrassed  by  her  change  of  tone ; 
indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  even  notices  it ;  so  when 
everything  has  been  eaten  that  can  be  eaten,  he  walks  to  the 
window,  pulls  out  his  meerschaum,  ho]^s  ^he  doo^n'i  \si\si^  %\£l^%^^ 
and  propoB08  tb&t  she  shall  *  come  &iid\iai^Q  ^VxJiL  ^Soo'^^^'^^^ak^^ 
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'  If  you've  any  letters  to  write,'  ailda  he,  '  you  must  write  ttH 
at  once,  or  they'll  be  too  late  to  go  to-night,' 

Miss  Scott  shakes  her  head.  She  has  no  one  to  care  abont, 
then;  no  one  cares  about  her.  Ah,  well,  we  cau't  all  be  the 
cherisbed  omauienta  of  teeming  families. 

'  Perhaps  Eunice  could  tell  me  about  the  luien,  sir,"  says  she 
gravely,  '  and  show  me  where  everything  is  kept.  I  bad  better  make 
a  beginning  as  soou  as- — ' 

'  But  you  have  made  a  beginning,  haven't  you?  You've  made  a 
custard,  and  an  uncommonly  good  one  too,'  laughs  Ralph,  looldng 
doim  at  ber  with  au  air  of  dictatorship  fine  to  see.  '  Come,  put  on 
your  hat  at  once,  and  let's  have  a  stroll ;  a  breath  of  countrj-  air  will 
bring  some  colour  into  your  face.' 

She  is  crimson  in  a  second. 

'  Very  well,  sir ;'  and  away  she  goes  up-staira. 

Mr.  CoDsidine  walks  out  into  the  hall,  takes  a  shabby,  old  black 
wideawake  from  a  peg,  sticks  it  ou  his  sleek  black  head,  and  inarches 
out  into  the  garden,  which  spreads  in  front  of  the  sitting-room  win- 
dows ;  the  gravel  sweep  leading  to  the  hall-door  being  only  for  the 
accommodation  of  exterior  and  unkuonn  humanity.  A  garden  of 
gardens  is  this  of  the  White  Farm,  with  its  gigantic  walnut-tree, 
and  wealth  of  stocks,  and  carnations,  and  clematis,  and  mignonetto, 
and  Tom  Thumbs,  and  nemophila,  and  queer  creeping,  clinging, 
flowering  things  aucb  as  you  never  see  nowadays  save  in  some 
sweet  gray  old  wilderness,  where  blossoms  count  for  clocks. 

Ralph  takes  his  pleasures  coolly.  Life  has  treated  him  well. 
He  has  never  wanted  an  odd  fifly-pound  note  since  he  was  born.  It 
is  quite  proper  and  fitting  that  his  flowers  should  bloom  better  than 
other  people's;  quite  natural  that  bis  beasts  should  take  prizes  at 
agricultural  shows ;  quite  necessary  that  he  should  be  at  once  one 
of  the  best-mounted  and  straightcst  riders  in  the  county ;  quite 
fertaiu  that  he  is  as  splendidly  handsome  a  inau  as  ever  woman 
loved  and  lost,  or,  winning,  idolised. 

But  Miss  Scott  has  not  always  found  existence  thus  sn-eetened 
to  her  liking;  indeed,  she  has  sometimes  been  led  to  believe  that  ex- 
istence was  an  extremely  bitter  proceeding ;  wherefore,  when  she 
finds  herself  standing  on  that  matchless  tuif,  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies, springy  as  dry  moss  and  smooth  as  satin,  beneath  the  pale 
clear  sky,  flowers  here,  flowers  there,  flowers  everj-where,  sweet  scents, 
sweet  sights,  sweet  sounds  of  lazy  life  around,  above,  below  her, 
^he  turns  herself  about  and  says,  half  reverently,  '  How  perfect !' 

'Yes,  there's  not  much  to  grumble  at,'  replies  Ralph  com- 
posedly, '  considering  bow  the  March  wiuds  knocked  those  creepers 
about;'  and  he  points  with  his  pipe  to  the  climbing  roses  over  the 
porch,  now  one  mass  of  amW,  -wVAc,  awitei. 

'  Would  you  mind  mj  tnakvQ"  ^ovat  NrnwopfeVs  ^ot.  Sit 
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asks  she,  her  eyes  roving  round  the  while — soft  longing  eyes.  Colour 
to  her  is  life  and  joy.  She  is  such  a  gray-natured  creature,  you  see. 
The  nuances  of  her  feelings  are  all,  as  it  were,  shaded  off  into  browns 
and  drabs.  There  is  nothing  vivid  or  brilliant  about  her;  therefore 
she  rejoices  in  chromatic  glories,  as  other  women  do  in  the  faces  of 
their  loved  ones,  or  the  sight  of  new  clothes. 

*  Why  should  I  mind  ?'  asks  Ralph,  looking  at  her  with  a  con- 
templative smile.  He  has  eaten  a  good  supper,  and  eiy'oyed  it ;  his 
pipe  draws  well,  and  his  golden  leaf  is  perfection.  He  is  in  a  man- 
saetndinal  frame  of  mind,  and  inclined  to  regard  the  universe  gen- 
erally as  a  success ;  inclined  to  regard  even  this  new  housekeeper  of 
his  as  not  altogether  a  failure  from  a  certain  point  of  view. 

*  0,  thank  you !  It  will  be  such  a  pleasure  !'  and  she  walks 
about  smelling  the  standard  roses  on  the  lawn,  and  tenderly  lifting 
np  the  heavy  fuchsia-bells,  and  bending  down  over  the  aromatic- 
breathed  carnations,  until  Mr.  Considine  begins  to  marvel  whether 
she  means  to  keep  on  at  that  sort  of  thing  all  night. 

'  Come,'  says  he,  manipulating  his  second  pipe ;  '  there's  plenty 
to  be  seen  besides  this.' 

'  Yes  ?'  a  little  dubiously,  turning  towards  him,  with  her  hand 
on  a  grand  crimson-hearted  Geant  du  Bataille ;  then  suddenly,  as 
though  remembering  all  at  once  why  she  was  there,  '  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  having  kept  you.' 

'  You  haven't  kept  me,'  is  the  prompt  rejoinder.  'I  am  fond  of 
dawdling  about  after  supper.'  He  doesn'tappear  inclined  to  dawdle  any 
longer,  though,  this  evening ;  for  directly  she  abandons  that  rose-bush, 
he  turns  round,  and  they  walk  slowly  past  the  walnut-tree,  heavy- 
leaved  and  deep-shadowed,  down  into  the  gooseberry-tree-guarded 
kitchen-garden  path,  only  large  enough  to  admit  one  passer-by  at  a  time. 
As  they  go,  Ralph  puffs  out  fragments  of  information  concerning  his 
French  beans  and  his  vegetable-marrows,  his  plums  and  his  apricots, 
cucumbers  being  thrown  in  en  passant. 

Presently  they  come  to  a  spacious  strawberry-bed.  He  stoops 
down,  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  peers  keenly  amidst  the  serrated 
leaves.  Suddenly  he  catches  sight  of  something  bright  and  carmine ; 
a  second,  and  he  is  searching  in  the  green.  Another  and  another, 
yet  another.  He  gathers  two  strawberry-leaves,  and  lays  them  on 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand ;  Miss  Scott  watches  him  meekly.  Then 
with  the  other  he  plucks  and  plucks  quite  a  nice  little  heap  of  fresh 
red  frxiit. 

'  There,'  says  he,  straightening  himself  up,  and  stepping  back 
upon  the  path.     '  Will  you  have  them  ?' 

*  I  will  have  half,'  answers  she,  holding  out  her  small  hand,  hol- 
lowed like  a  cup. 

'  I  don't  care  about  them/  he  returns,  shsAdxi^  \2cksrBi  ^^  ^^ 
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'  Ent  they  look  ao  nice ;'   and  she  smiles 
like  n  woman  of  thirty. 

He  bites  one  off  its  stalk  -with  his  sharp  white  teeth,  liy  way  of 
answer  to  her  peranadiog ;  then  they  walk  on,  eating  and  talkiiig  in 
the  homeliest  way — pleasant  way  too,  to  one  of  them  at  least. 
Soon  the  orchard-gate  is  reached.  O,  what  joy  to  feel  one's  feet 
Bwathed  high  in  cool  green  grass,  to  watch  the  light  play  of  wind- 
enamoured  leaves !  "What  sense  of  life,  what  promise  of  fair 
days !  Miss  Scott  is  silent,  very  silent ;  she  is  generally  silent 
when  she  is  well  at  ease ;  and  her  master — he  is  sucking  away  at 
his  pipe ;  there  is  no  need  to  say  much  about  him.  So  they  come 
to  the  meadow  in  which  the  haymakers  have  been  at  work  all  day. 
Then  Ralph  wakes  up,  aud  speculates  on  the  probability  of  'carry- 
ing' the  day  after  to-morrow ;  and  Miss  Scott  sniffs  up  the  scented 
air  with  huge  dehght,  and  thinks  God  has  been  very  good  to  let  her 
Bparrowship  live  on  until  to-night.  Chck  goes  the  gate ;  they  aie 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  strawyard  and  the  cowhouses. 

'Don'tbe  frightened,' smiles  Ralph.   '  They're  as  quiet  as  lambs.' 

She  turns  rather  pale,  but  believes  him  all  the  same.  So  ttey 
cross  the  yard,  and  enter  the  low-roofed  bnilding,  wherein  are 
Btalled  those  twelve  milch  cows  adverted  to  by  Eunice.  They 
are  beautiful  creatures,  satin-coated  and  lustrous- eyed,  with  dainty 
noses  and  voluminous  dewlaps.  Miss  Scott  admires  them  in  a  timid 
humble  way,  as  though  she  thought  they  would  gore  her  for  paying 
them  compliments  behind  their  backs. 

'  Come  and  see  Judith ;  she's  the  flower  of  my  herd,'  Bays 
Mr.  Considine,  slapping  a  shapely  roan  on  the  hip,  a  blandislimeDt 
whereat  she  whisks  Ijer  tail  alarmingly, 

'Judith  !'  echoes  Miss  Scott ;  '  that's  my  name.' 

'  Your  name  !'  exclaims  he  incredulously,  looking  roond  at  Iief 
over  his  shoulder.  '  Your  name  !  Why,  whatever  made  them  call 
you  that?' 

'  I  don't  know,  sir,'  says  she  demurely ;  '  probably  becanw  it's 
ngly  !' 

But  he  doesn't  seem  to  hcur  her;  he  is  sidliug  into  his  Eavonritc's 
Btall.  Miss  Scott  looks  on  from  a  safe  distance.  Jndilh  ia  a  snow- 
white  cow  with  a  pinkiah  muzzle,  and  splendidly-developed  quarters. 

'  Isn't  she  a  beauty  ?'  asks  he,  stroking  her  neck. 

'  I  should  say  so ;  but  I  am  no  judge.' 

Her  master  nods  his  head.  '  Hum,  there's  not  your  eqnal  in 
this  county  at  all  events,  old  girl,"  smiles  he  proudly,  with  a  fin»I 
caress,  and  then  they  turn  back  into  the  balmy  outer  air, 

'  We  farmers  must  seem  one-ideaed  men  to  you  Londoners,' 
remarks  he  somewhat  grimly,  as  he  opens  a  gate  leading  out  of  the 
atrawyard  into  the  rickyard.  They  are  going  back  to  tlie  ) 
bj  a  different  route. 
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*  People  must  liye  their  own  Kves/  replied  Judith  with  senten- 
tious gravity. 

'  That's  true !' 

Bow,  wow,  wow ;  wouf,  wouf,  wouf-r-r-r-r-r-r-r ! 

The  grating  swirl  of  a  long  thick  chain,  the  headlong  rush  of  a 
Luge  tan  creature,  and  Jack,  Mr.  Considine's  thoroughbred  mastiff, 
about  as  big  as  a  calf  and  as  fierce  as  a  wolf,  is  baying  and  leaping 
in  front  of  his  kennel  like  a  mad  thing,  with  eager  desire  to  get 
within  reach  of  that  gentleman's  caressing  hand. 

Now,  Judith  is  rarely  fond  of  dogs,  particularly  great  blundering 
brutes  like  this  same  Jack;  so  she  does  not  yell  or  whimper,  or 
make  a  fool  of  herself  in  any  other  perceptible  way.  She  merely 
stands  stiU,  and  laughs  at  him. 

*  Down,  old  fellow;  good  dog,  there's  an  old  boy  then;'  and 
Ralph  submits  to  be  pawed  and  licked  and  scrambled  upon  to  a  sur- 
prising extent. 

Suddenly  Jack  turns  to  snuff  at  the  strange  woman's  petti- 
coats. 

She  pats  his  head,  and  bends  down  her  face  to  kiss  him  as  he 
£Etwns  about  her. 

Ralph  watches  her  admiringly.  Jack  is  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  new  housekeeper  of  his  must  needs  be  a  brave 
woman  to  dare  him  thus  fearlessly. 

*  You  are  fond  of  animals,'  he  remarks,  as  she  puts  Jack  away  by 
his  two  big  front  legs,  and  dusts  off  the  marks  of  his  yellow  paws 
from  her  slight  black  arm. 

'Yes,  I  like  them  better  than  people,'  she  replies,  shaking  out 
her  dress,  and  resettling  her  plain  straw  hat. 

*  Indeed,  why  ?' 

*  They  don't  tell  lies  or  get  tipsy,'  says  she,  with  a  queer  little 
cynical  smile,  stepping  back  out  of  Jack's  reach. 

*  And  those  are  your  two  betes  Jioires  V 

She  is  silent.  Cannot  she  understand  a  joke  then  ?  Mr.  Con- 
sidine  has  always  held  that  women  are  singularly  deficient  in  a  sense 
of  humour  ;  he  is  more  firmly  persuaded  than  ever  of  the  truth  of 
his  belief  just  now ;  so  they  say  good-bye  to  Jack,  and  return  to  the 
house.  The  walnut-tree  is  gray,  not  green,  by  this  time ;  the  roses 
are  heavy  with  night  dews.  Eunice  has  lighted  the  candles  in  the 
parlour;  the  solemn  stars  are  smiling  earthwards  out  of  the  fair  high 
heaven.  There  is  a  peace  as  of  work  done  abroad  ;  a  joy — the  joy 
of  death,  of  rest,  of  sleep,  of  great  content. 

Judith  Scott  looks  round  and  about  her,  and  is  glad  that  she  is 
where  she  is. 

*  So  you  think  you  can  make  yourself  happy  with  us  ?'  says 
Ralph,  as  he  gives  her  a  bedroom  candle  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
later,  and  bids  her  good-night  at  the  foot  of  the  oaken  staLrcase. 
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'I  shall  be  liappy  ifl  can  make  myself  useful  to  yon,  sir,'  replies 
she  serioaBly,  meaning  what  she  says. 

'  Useful  ?'  he  echoes.  '  You'll  be  useful  enough,  I  know.'  Alack 
the  inconsistency  of  poor  moi-tolity  !  '  Now,  mind  you  go  to  bed  it 
once,  for  we're  early  risers  here,  and  if  you're  not  down  at  eight  yon'U 
get  no  breakfast — worth  the  name.     Good-nJght." 

They  shake  hands,  and  Judith  runs  lightly  tip-staiia ;  her  teei 
are  younger  than  her  years. 

Chapteh  m. 

■  SWEET  STILL,  BfT  KOW  NOT  RED." 

A  DAY,  a  week,  a  month.  A  month  of  sweet  new  life,  of  cIoodlHS 
morns  and  dreamless  nights ;  a  month  of  subtle  change  begiiuusg> 
ending,  how  man  scarce  may  say. 

Yes,  now  the  naked  fields  are  turning  brown  beneath  the  fiene 
kisses  of  a  July  sun.  The  pale  dog-roses  faint  and  sicken  in  the 
noontide  glare ;  the  sturdy  poppies  and  com-Jlowers  flaunt  theii  sinirt 
blues  and  scarlets  among  the  yellowing  corn ;  the  breeze  floats  onr 
the  rustling  barley  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud ;  a  cry  of  ple&ty  lun 
swept  through  the  land— the  time  of  harrest  drawcth  nigh. 

And  how  does  Judith  Scott  fufll  her  desire  of  being  useful  to 
her  master  ?  How  does  she  fulfil  her  master's  desire  that  she  ahuii 
make  herself  happy  ? 

By  being  both.  Ah,  she  is  an  enviable  little  woman  this  MB* 
Miss  Scott,  believe  me. 

Her  life  is  very  qniet,  very  methodical,  very  staid.  She  works 
from  morning  till  night ;  she  talks  verj'  little,  least  of  all  to  Mr. 
Considine,  albeit  they  eat  together,  now  and  then  walk  together, 
and  sit  together  every  evening ;  and  she  has  neither  written  nor  re- 
ceived a  letter  since  her  arrival  at  the  White  Farm. 

No  one  takes  much  notice  of  her,  or  thinks  much  about  her, 
with  one  exception ;  she  goes  her  way,  an  even  sunlit  way,  and 
seems  quite  content  tberevrith. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Conaidine  wishes  sometimes  that  she  wonld  be  a 
little  less  reserved  in  her  manner.  It  is  rather  trj-ing  to  live  day 
after  day  with  a  person  of  whom  you  know  as  little  as  you  do  about 
the  Coptic  character.  Ho  never  asks  questions,  however,  being 
strangely  delicate  in  his  notion  of  honour  and  courtesy  for  a  yeoman ; 
nor  do  I  think  she  would  vouchsafe  any  reply  were  he  to  do  so ; 
wherefore  it  seems  likely  that  she  will  just  be  '  Miss  Scott,'  and  no- 
thing more,  to  every  one  at  Louch  up  to  the  day  of  her  departure, 
whenever  that  may  dawn. 

Still,  for  all  het  reticence,  Ralph  likes  her  society.  If  she  is 
aot  a  lady  by  birth,  she  ia  some\,\tm?, i^\'v.ft  lis  %wi4\  namely,  »  UAg 
by  feeling.     She  is  a\so  a  dexet  '«on\OTi,-»;\'Ca  i^VviVn   '         ' 
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o  back  her  originality.  She  can  apply  her  wits  to  almost  every- 
hing  under  the  sun,  from  a  steam-plough  to  a  sock-basket.  She  is 
Iways  neatly  dressed  and  nice  to  look  at,  despite  that  great  ugly 
car ;  and  she  is  invariably  good-tempered,  let  whatever  happen — 
lot  a  small  recommendation  in  most  working-men's  eyes,  I  do  assure 
on.  Yes,  if  she  would  only  leave  off  calling  him  '  sir,'  and  treat 
dm  less  like  a  master,  Ralph  thinks  that  he  should  regard  her  ad- 
vent as  an  unmitigated  blessing.  But  this  is  precisely  what  she 
rill  never  do  of  her  own  free  will.  She  will  keep  on  calling  him 
sir,'  and  treating  him  like  her  master,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
It  is  best,'  says  she  to  herself;  '  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and 
[shaUdoit!' 

Life  outside  the  farm  is  nearly  as  self-engrossed  and  busy  as  it 
s  inside.  Folks  at  Louch  keep  pretty  much  to  themselves.  The 
)arson  and  the  doctor  inflict  flying  visits  on  the  village  once  a  week, 
md  the  former  occasionally  essays  Mr.  Considine's  hall-door ;  but 
\s  he  doesn't  often  find  that  gentleman  in,  his  calls  are  few  and  far 
letween.  Of  other  visitors  there  are  none ;  all  Ralph's  special 
imenities  to  his  fellow  creatures  being  conducted  at  the  chief  hotel 
n  the  market-town,  whither  he  proceeds  every  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday, bent  on  certain  mysterious  errands  connected  with  stock  and 
itraw  and  grain ;  errands  whereof  Judith  knows  nothing  farther  than 
hat  they  seem  curiously  detrimental  to  that  peace  of  mind  which  is 
it  once  man's  highest  prerogative  and  boon.  It  is  the  last  Saturday 
Q  July.  The  sky  is  dense  and  low,  the  air  is  damp  and  warm. 
/Tork  and  bustle  seem  harder  than  usual  to  limp-minded  humanity 
Q  such  an  atmosphere.  They  seem  harder  than  usual  to  Miss 
Icott,  as  she  hurries  to  and  fro,  engrossed  in  a  vigorous  search  for 
.  eertain  pair  of  dogskin  gloves,  which  Mr.  Considine  has  of  course 
fken  good  care  to  lose  just  as  he  wants  to  put  them  on,  being  a 
oan. 

The  breakfast- things  are  still  on  the  table  in  the  parlour ;  but 
line  o'clock  strikes  as  he  walks  to  the  window,  and  looks  out  at  the 
rell-appointed  double  dogcart  and  fine  black  horse,  drawn  up  at 
he  hall-door. 

'Hang  those  gloves!' 

He  is  not  in  the  best  of  tempers  this  depressing  thundery-skied 
loming, — why,  he  does  not  know, — and  his  acute  black  eyebrows 
ear  each  other  angrily,  as  he  presently  takes  his  watch  from  his 
ocket,  and  finds  that  it  is  nearly  ten  minutes  later  than  he  supposed. 

*  Please  don't  trouble  any  more.  Miss  Scott !'  shouts  he  at  the 
)ot  of  the  stairs.  Judith  is  rummaging  fruitlessly  in  every  nook 
nd  comer  of  his  bedroom.  *  I  can't  wait  any  longer!'  and  clapping 
is  gray  hat  on  his  head,  he  swings  back  the  heavy  front  door,  and 
teps  out  into  the  porch.  Up  and  down  roam  his  keen  eye&  o^ec 
be  borse  and  trap. 
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Jim  touches  hia  cap,  and  remarks : 

'  Likely  for  wet,  sir,  I  be  sfeard  I' 

'You've  got  the  breechiBg  too  tight — take  it  down  oueluriej 
and  where'a  the  rug  ?'  is  the  surly  answer. 

Jim  tuga  away  at  the  strap. 

'  Leave  that  alone,  and  go  and  get  the  rug  I'  exclaims  Balph  im- 
patiently. 'I  can't  stay  here  all  day!'  and  be  lays  hold  of  the  n- 
fractory  tongue  and  buclde. 

Jim  ahufflea  off  to  the  coach-house,  where  the  rag  haa  been  Ul, 
as  fast  aa  his  cliiraay  feet  will  carry  him. 

A  soimd  of  petticoats  upon  the  stairs,  and  Jndith  rnshea  to  tb( 
door. 

'  I  am  so  sorry,'  pants  she ;  '  but  I  really  can't  find  them  aoj- 
where.    Wherever  can  they  be  ?' 

Mr.  Cortsidiiie  rubs  his  fiugera  clean  with  his  handkenbkfi 
without  looking  at  her,  and  gets  into  the  trap,  as  Jim  appears  with 
a  big  gray  skin,  mounted  on  scarlet  cloth,  over  hia  arm. 

'Don't  bother,'  ia  all  he  saya,  tucking  himself  np  in  it,  ud 
taking  the  reins. 

'  I  suppose  they  couldn't  ha  iu  your  pocket  ?' 

'  Not  exactly,'  with  cauatic  emphaaia, 

'  Wait  one  second.  I  think  I  know  ;*  and  she  darts  baok  iota 
the  hall.  She  is  off  to  bis  own  peculiar  den,  a  diamally  ohutie 
little  apartment,  crammed  full  of  dust  and  rubbish,  with  a  gigantic 
stuffed  jack  in  a  glass  caae  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  a  saddle -tree  for 
'centre  piece,  and  enough  whips  and  fiahing-iods  stored  in  its  comers 
to  stock  a  small  shop.  Everything  that  Ralph  loses  ultimately  Gud^ 
its  way  thither ;  so  why  not  these  niiaerable  dog-skins  ? 

But  ho  will  not  give  her  the  chance  of  restoring  his  good  banaar. 
That  last  suggestion  of  hei's  was  a  trifle  too  nuendurable  ;  eo  he  tell* 
Jim  to  open  the  gate  forthwith,  and  drivea  slowly  round  the  gravel 
curve  out  into  the  road. 

'  I  shall  be  back  about  six,'  says  he,  flicking  a  fly  off  the  black 
horse's  shoalder,  and  away  they  go  at  a  good  round  trot,  meaning 
something  like  fourteen  miles  an  hour. 

'0,  dear;  0,  dear!'  cries  Judith,  running  out  of  the  hoaae, 
with  the  gloves  iu  her  hand,  jnst  as  the  gate  cHcks  itseJf  fast.  '  6e>i 
I've  found  them  at  last,  and  Mr.  Considiue's  gone.  Couldo't  jot 
catch  him  up,  Jim?' 

Jim  grins  maddeningly,  and  regards  her  with  undisguised  p^i 
as  a  person  of  weak  intellect.  He  ia  not  a  steam-engine.  8be 
watches  the  dogcart  round  the  bend  of  the  dust-laden  whito  ro«4 
with  troubled  eyes. 

'  There  be  plenty  o'  gloves  to  be  got  in  the  town,  mum,'  oibeenU 
be  at  length,  pushing  back  Uia  toUed-np  shirt-aleeves.  '  Master 'S 
soft  'isself  all  right,  you  ma.^  \)«  ^uie.' 
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But  Jadith  makes  him  no  reply.  She  is  desperately  heavy 
it  heart  for  some  inexplicable  reason;  and  as  she  turns  back  into 
the  house,  something  yeiy  like  a  sigh  escapes  her  lips,  and  incipient 
tears  dim  her  eyes. 

There  is  plenty  to  do  to-day,  however ;  certain  fine  things  having 
to  be  starched  and  ironed — a  duty  which  always  falls  to  Miss  Scott's 
ihare,  in  addition  to  the  usual  baking  and  scrubbing  and  cooking 
set  aside  for  Saturday.  So  to  be  morbidly  resentful  or  weakly  miser- 
able because  of  Mr.  Considine's  brusque  and  rude  departure  would 
leem^to  be  something  less  than  wise,  and  Judith  does  her  best  to 
itifle  her  Texation;  still  it  is  plain  that  something  is  amiss. 

By  degrees  the  dull  gray  vapours  disappear,  and  at  one  o'clock 
the  sun  shines  out  fervent  and  steady. 

*  It's  a-goin'  to  be  a  fine  day,  after  all,  you  see,  'm,'  says 
Emiice,  as  she  enters  the  dining-room,  dinner-tray  in  hand.  '  I  do 
'ope  the  fair  weather  '11  keep  on  till  the  races  be  over,  for  if  it  rains 
much  the  week  afore  the  ground  does  get  that  sloppy — ' 

'  The  races !'  echoes  Miss  Scott,  looking  round  over  her  shoulder 
it  the  girl.  She  is  arranging  flowers  on  the  sideboard ;  there  is  no 
lack  of  bouquets  in  evexy  room  in  the  house  now. 

*  YeSy  the  races !  Lor,  'm,  didn't  master  tell  you  about  'em  ?  He 
always  goes  both  days  reg'lar,  and  so  do  lots  more  gen'elmen.  Why, 
it's  quite  a  grand  sight,  with  carriages,  and  flags,  and  'oliday  folks  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,'  says  the  handmaiden,  laying  the  cloth. 

'  Indeed !  And  when  will  they  come  off?' 

'  The  week  after  next.  I  know  that  along  o'  Jim.  'E's  lookin' 
oat  for  it ;  you  see,  it's  a  fine  spree  for  all  the  young  chaps.  Shall 
I  draw  your  ale  now,  'm  ?'  and  Eunice  straightens  the  salt-spoons. 

'  Yes,  please.    Where  are  these  races  held  ?' 

'  In  the  meadow  down  by  the  river.  It  ain't  very  far  from 
'ere.' 

Miss  Scott  nods.  She  doesn't  seem  to  take  a  very  lively  interest 
in  this  approaching  festivity  ;  but,  then,  at  thirty  pleasure  is  scarcely 
pleasure. 

Presently  Eunice  reappears  with  a  foaming  bcor-jug. 

'  Now  do  you  come  and  get  a  bit  of  somethin'  to  cat,  'm,'  says  she 
kindly  ;  *  for  I'm  sure  you  must  bo  dead  tired,  a-worritin'  and  a-fussin' 
about  ever  since  seven  o'clock  this  mornin'.  No  wonder  you  looks 
as  white  as  a  ghost.' 

'  Do  I  look  white  ?'  smiles  Judith.  '  It  is  so  hot ;'  and  she  cuts 
a  slice  of  cold  lamb  for  herself,  and  takes  a  spoonful  of  salad  on  her 
plate. 

*  Yes,  it  do  be  very  'ot,  certainly,'  replies  Eunice,  wiping  her 
flashed  face  with  her  apron.  '  Them  flowers  looks  nice  and  refreshin', 
don't  they  ?  If  I  was  a  lady,  I'd  never  do  anythin'  'ccpt  make  lace 
and  pick  nosegays.' 
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'  Yon'd  want  a  new  world  at  tbat  rate,"  laughs  her  mistreBS, 
trying  to  eat  her  dinner  with  an  appetite,  and  failing  dismally. 

Eunice  laughs  too ;  then  thej  begin  to  discnss  the  all-importftnt 
question  of  supper. 

'  Master  '11  like  somethin'  extra  pood  to-night,  or  I'm  much  mis- 
taken,' observes  the  handmaiden  sagely.  '  When  he  goes  to  market 
in  a  takin'  'e  always  comes  back  dreadful  'ungry,  jnst  aa  if  'e  'adn't 
'ad  a  morsel  to  'is  fancy  all  day  long.' 

Miss  Scott  suggests  a  pair  of  ducks  and  a  green  gage -tart. 

'  I  don't  believe  as  there's  a  greengage  in  the  garden  !'  exdUtins 
Eunice ;  '  but  I'll  tell  you  what,  'm ;  mother's  got  some  beauties  on  'er 
tree,  and  I  know  she'd  let  us  'ave  'em  at  once  if  I  went  and  asked 
'er,  for  father  'e  ain't  partickler  fond  of  fruit,  and — ' 

'  Very  well,  you  can  go  and  get  them  directly  you've  cleared  the 
kitchen,  but  you  mustn't  waste  yonr  time  at  home.' 

Eunice  protests  that  wasting  her  time  is  entirely  contrary  to  her 
principles,  her  nature,  and  her  intentions ;  so  that  matter  is  settled, 
and  Miss  Scott  is  left  to  finish  her  dinner  in  peace. 

But  she  doesn't  seem  any  more  inclined  to  swallow  stuwed  plniBS 
and  cream  than  she  was  to  eat  Iamb  and  salad ;  indeed,  she  leans 
back  in  her  chair,  and  falls  a-staring  out  of  the  window  at  a  bed  of 
flaming  marigolds  in  most  unpractical  fashion.  Sad  and  wistfiO 
grow  her  eyes,  the  corners  of  her  mouth  droop  dre&rUj.  Her  looks 
are  those  of  one  whose  soul  is  shadowed  by  no  passing  cloud  of 
care. 

To  spend  one's  time  dreaming  gruesome  dreams,  with  one's 
hands  folded  in  one's  lap,  is,  however,  hardly  the  portion  of  an  hire- 
ling ;  wherefore  reality  soon  prisons  her  again, 

Before  very  long  the  kitchen  floor  is  resplendent  with  a  freeh 
coating  of  red-brick,  and  Eunice,  having  set  up  Miss  Scott's  flat- 
irons  before  the  fire,  and  arranged  the  ironing-hoard  and  purtenance 
thereof,  in  the  stone  parlonr,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  betakes  her- 
self first  to  the  sink  for  a  good  scrub,  and  ultimately  away  to  Ibe 
village,  to  wheedle  her  maternal  parent  out  of  those  greengagea 
heretofore  mentioned. 

Itis  veiy  still  and  lonely  in  the  house  whenshe  is  gone,  very.  Scarce 
a  sound  to  be  heard,  indeed,  except  the  clump  of  the  hoft%'y  irons, 
as  Judith  toils  through  the  pile  of  damp  hits  of  linen  by  her  side. 
Now  and  then  a  dog  will  bark,  a  cock  crow,  a  cow  low  ;  now  and 
then  the  rose-leaves  shower  down,  pale,  pink,  and  white,  outside  the 
open  window ;  now  and  then  the  dairy-door  will  groan  and  squeak 
on  its  hinges ;  but  of  human  companionship  there  is  no  token ;  for 
the  men  are  all  at  work  in  the  field,  Jim  is  making  a  net  for  his 
peaches  in  a  loft  over  the  stables,  and  the  milkmaid  is  already 
tramping  along  with  her  pails  to  an  outlying  meadow,  wherein  her 
kine  are  cropping  the  sweet  young  grass. 
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Judith  is  not  a  nervous  woman  by  any  means,  or  inclined  to 
start  at  the  phantoms  evoked  by  her  own  fancy,  neither  is  she  par- 
tieularly  gregarious;  nevertheless,  she  does  feel  rather  duU  this 
Afternoon,  and  tells  the  great  sandy  cat,  basking  and  blinking  on  the 
window-seat,  that  she  is  '  glad  of  his  company,  for  a  wonder !' 

How  steadily,  how  carefully  she  works  !  If  her  life  depended 
on  the  gloss  and  spotlessness  of  those  coUars  of  Mr.  Gonsidine*s,  she 
oonld  scarcely  take  more  pains.  Nor  is  this  zeal  of  hers  abnormal. 
She  is  always  darning  and  sewing  and  denying  herself  for  him. 
He  seldom  thanks  her  for  her  trouble,  taking  his  fellow  creature's 
services  with  laudable  composure  as  his  natural  right ;  but  she 
doesn't  seem  to  mind  this,  doing  her  duty — yes,  and  more  than  her 
duty— heartUy  and  vigorously  from  morning  tUl  night.  Her  duty 
just  now,  however,  does  prove  somewhat  trying.  The  irons  are 
large  and  her  hands  are  small ;  they  scorch  her  fingers  sorely,  and 
her  clear  white  skin  is  tender.  She  looks  at  them — poor  grimy 
little  paws  that  they  are — with  a  grim  smile.  Then  she  thinks  a 
plunge  in  ice-cold  water  will  do  them  good,  and  she  turns  away  to  go 
into  the  scullery,  meaning  to  lave  them  at  the  pump.  The  back  door 
which  communicates  with  the  road  leading  to  the  stables  stands  wide 
open ;  she  left  it  so  to  let  in  the  fresh  air.  As  she  passes  it,  heavy 
feet  come  crunching  round  the  comer  of  the  house  from  the  front, 
and  the  drive-gate  clicks  and  clicks  itself  close.  Judith  listens  at- 
tentively ;  the  footsteps  come  closer.  Now,  it  is  unusual  for  any  one 
to  come  round  to  the  back  door  by  the  drive,  a  shrub-lined  path 
iMkAmg  directly  thereto  from  the  road  ;  and  she  turns  herself  a1]put  to 
Bee  who  the  intruder  maybe.  Face  to  face  with  her  stands  a  heavily- 
bnilt,  shabbily-dressed  man,  about  five  feet  eight  in  height,  with  a 
hrown- paper  case  of  notepaper  in  his  hand.  He  looks  like  a 
tnunp,  despite  his  weather-worn  black  chimney-pot  hat  and  out-at- 
elbowB  black  coat,  for  his  damaged  boots  are  deep  in  dust,  and  a 
stabble  of  bristly  black  beard  decorates  the  lower  half  of  his  sen- 
anal  dirty  face. 

*  You  here  ?'  exclaims  Miss  Scott. 

The  man  nods,  with  an  evil  grin. 

Chapter  IV. 

TRAPPED. 

'  I've  surprised  you  !'  says  he  at  length. 

She  looks  at  him ;  he  looks  at  her. 

'  Give  me  a  glass  of  beer,'  ho  pursues.  '  I'm  as  tired  as  a 
dog.' 

She  glances  right  and  left ;  then  she  listens,  as  if  to  make 
sore  that  no  one  is  about.  The  man  watches  her  with  a  curious 
amile. 
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'I  suppose  you're  not  alone,'  he  adventures,  lifting  his  haXb 
hat,  which  has  made  a  black  mark  on  his  hot  forehe&d. 

'Yes,  lam.'  she  answers  ;    '  come  in  and  sit  down.' 

He  follows  her  into  the  stone  parlour,  looking  ahont  him  as  he 
goes  in  a  stealthy  unpleasant  way,  which  might  make  a  weaker 
woman  somewhat  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  her  watch,  if  not 
her  throat,  when  thus  left  alone  in  his  company. 

But  Judith  appears  to  be  troubled  by  no  such  fear,  for  she  walks 
on  before  him  with  a  steady  etep,  and  feels  in  her  pocket  for  the 
beer-key  with  a  steady  hand. 

'  You  can  sit  down  there,'  she  observes,  pointing  to  a  chair  in  the 
comer.  The  man  obeys  her  without  a  word,  and  tosses  Ms  note- 
paper  on  the  table. 

'  What's  that  for  ?'  asks  she,  eying  it  suspiciously. 

'  Well,  I  thonght  I  must  have  something  to  sell,  just  for  the 
show  of  the  thing,  don't  you  see  ?  I  couldn't  reckon  on  catching  yon 
neaUy  like  this  ;'  with  another  grin. 

Judith  compresses  her  lipa  tightly,  takes  a  .jug  from  the  table, 
and  goes  away  to  draw  the  beer.  Whilst  she  is  gone,  the  man 
yawns,  stretches  himself,  brushes  the  dnst  from  his  ragged  trousers 
with  bis  hand,  and  finally  takes  off  his  boots,  shakes  them,  and  pats 
them  on  again.  His  socks  are  in  ribbons,  but  they  are  not  those 
of  a  brod-and-horn  pauper,  being  striped  red  and  white,  and  delicate 
of  texture,  like  a  gentleman's  socks  in  fact. 

When  Miss  Scott  returns  from  the  cellar  her  face  wears  a  strange, 
wan,  jiinehed-up  look,  as  of  one  in  great  mental  or  bodily  pain. 

'  There,'  she  says,  setting  the  jug  and  a  tumbler  on  the  old- 
fashioned  half  cupboard  in  the  recess  near  wliich  this  queer  visitor 
of  hers  is  seated  ;  'you  had  better  diink  it  at  once,  and  go.' 

'  I  don't  intend  to  go,"  he  replies  suUenly,  pouring  out  the  ale. 

'I  enppose  not.' 

A  panse,  during  which  be  empties  the  glass  and  replenishes  it. 

'  Let's  talk  sense,'  says  he  when  his  thirst  is  quenched.  '  You've 
got  a  good  berth  here,  that's  plain.  Now,  why  can't  yon  give  me 
a  helping  hand  ?' 

'  I  have  helped  you— helped  you  till  I'm  sick  of  helping  yon,' 
she  cries  fiercely. 

'  Very  possibly ;  all  the  more  reason  why  yon  sbonid  help  me  a 
little  more.  L'appetit  rient  ett  mangeant,'  he  answers,  with  an 
odd  mocking  laugh. 

That  scar  on  Judith's  forehead  flnshes  to  a  fitint  ngly  red ;  he 
considers  it  judicially. 

'  Your  wretchedness  is  yonr  own  fault ;  a  man  with  yonr  ednca- 
tion  has  no  right  to  be  in  rags,'  returns  she,  steadying  herself 
vith  ber  hands  on  the  table. 

'  A  certain  amonnt  ot  Toga  \iiv^b  \«  \i6  ^ctr  "yq.  S.\ia  enlighte 
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l&ndy  and  a  certain  number  of  persons  are  depated  to  wear  them.    I 
am  one  of  those  persons.' 

Judith  holds  her  peace  awhile ;  then  she  says,  like  one  repeating 
a  lesson, 

*  I  will  give  you  a  sovereign  if  you  will  go  away.  Some  one 
will  come  and  find  you  here,  and  I  shall  lose  my  situation.* 

*  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  quid,  but  the  other  part  of  the  bargain 
requires  discussion.  Why  can't  you  get  me  work  here?  I  saw  your 
governor  in  the  town  this  morning,  and  he's  just  the  sort  of  fefiow  I 
can  get  on  with ;'  with  easy  nonchalance. 

Miss  Scott's  upper  lip  curls  finely.  She  is  unable  to  see  the 
affinity  between  this  tatterdemalion  and  Mr.  Gonsidine. 

'  Well  ?'  pursues  he  interrogatively. 

'  There  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  here.' 

'  Then  I  am  certain  to  do  it  admirably.  I  say,  get  me  another 
glass  of  beer.' 

*  You  can  go  to  the  public-house ;  and  do  pray  go — go  as  quick 
as—' 

*  O,  ah,  yes,'  he  interposes  bitterly.  '  Of  course,  certainly. 
So  you  mean  to  let  me  die  in  a  ditch  after  all ;'  then  with  a  sigh, 
'  Ton  weren't  always  so  hard-hearted,  Ju.  There  was  a  time  when 
you  and  I  were  rare  good  friends.' 

*  You  have  yourself  to  blame  that  we  are  not  friends  still ;'  just  a 
little  sorrowfully. 

*  I  know  it,  I  know  it,'  he  exclaims,  stamping  his  foot  on  the 
floor.  '  Heaven  above  us,  girl,  do  you  think  I  haven't  realised  the 
extent  of  my  own  folly  before  this  !' 

Judith  looks  at  him  dubiously. 

*But  don't  you  see,'  he  goes  on,  'I'm  steadier  now.  I  could 
work  like  a  horse  if  I  had  any  one  to  encourage  me,  any  one  to  keep 
me  straight ;  and  I've  been  ill  too,  that's  how  I  came  to  leave  Lon- 
don— wanted  country  air,  you  know.  Living  down  here  away  fi-om 
all  the  old  hells  would  set  me  up — make  a  new  man  of  me  !' 

He  waits  for  her  to  speak  ;  she  stands  lost  in  thought. 

'  Ah,'  and  up  go  his  chin  and  shoulders,  '  I  thought  so.  Let 
a  fellow  go  to  the  devil,  the  quicker  the  better.;  that's  the  way 
with  you  women,  curse  you  !' 

'  For  shame !'  she  exclaims.  '  That  has  never  been  my  way,  and 
it  never  will  be.  I  would  get  you  work ;  I  would  ask  anybody  any- 
thing for  you ;  but  how  do  I  know  what  your  conduct  wiU  be  ?  Mr. 
Gonsidine  is  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with,  and — and — '  crimsoning 
painfully  from  brow  to  chin. 

'  H'm  !  I  see ;  rather  a  detrimental,  slightly  de  trop.  Eh  ? 
Bless  you,  my  dear,  I  shouldn't  interfere  with  your  little  game,  not 
I !'  says  the  man,  stretching  out  his  legs,  and  tilting  back  his  dudr. 

Her  eyes  flame. 
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'  I  doo't  know  vrliat  you  mean,'  she  says  with  an  effort. 

'  Of  course  not ;  I  didn't  expect  you  to.  However,  that's  yonr 
affair,  not  miue.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  will  you  ask  this  Mr. 
What's-hia-uame  to  let  me  work  on  the  farni  for  a  hit  ?  I  don't  want 
to  stay  on  for  ever,  mind'— her  face  hrigbtena  surprisingly — '  that 
sort  of  thing  wouldn't  suit  me.  I  Uke  change ;  but  just  at  present — 
you  understand  !' 

'  Ye-es;'  and  a  pause  ;   then,   '  Well,  I  might  try — ' 

'That's  a  dear!'  and  the  man  smiles  upon  her  heamingly.  'You 
see,  I  really  am  so  verj-  hard  up.  I  haven't  a  penny-piece  in  my 
pocket,  or  a  meal  in  my  stomach — I  haven't,  'pon  my  word ;  and 
after  all,  it  won't  hurt  you,  for  he  need  never  know  who  I  am  !' 

'  Don't  you  want  it  to  be  known  ?' 

'Well,  no,  I  don't  really  think  I  do,  upon  the  whole;' reflecUvely, 
scratching  his  cliln. 

'  Yon  haven't  got  yourself  into  any  fresh  messes  ?'  as  rapidly  as 
the  words  can  be  spoken. 

'  No,  I'm  not  in  trouble,  thank  you ;'  and  a  short  hard  langh. 

'  How  on  earth  did  you  find  out  that  I  was  living  here  ?'  de- 
mands she  after  another  pause. 

'  By  the  purest  accident.  I  happened  to  be  loafing  aboat  the 
Red  Lion,  trying  to  pick  up  a  tizzy  or  two  holding  horses  and 
making  myself  generally  useful,  when  np  comes  a  remarkably  swell 
dogcart,  with  a  good-looking  fellow  in  it,  whom  I  find  is  called 
Considine.  I  chance  to  get  near  him  as  he  talks  with  anothei'  man 
on  the  hotel-steps,  and  I  hear  them  discuss  his  new  housekeeper, 
Miss  Scott.  Of  course  the  name  strikes  me,  and  I  pick  up  a  few 
more  scraps  of  information  about  my  gentleman's  belongings;  then 
I  say  to  myself,  "It's  just  worth  a  trudge  over  to  Louch."  And  so  I 
set  out,  and  here  I  am  ;  and  now  I  must  be  off,'  watching  her 
hand.  It  is  already  on  its  way  to  her  pocket;  he  is  tirod,  and  rises 
to  his  feet  slowly.  By  the  time  he  is  fairly  standing  up  she  has 
opened  her  pnrse,  and  taken  a  sovereign  thence,  which  she  lays  opon 
the  table.  He  rings  it,  chucks  it  up  into  the  air,  catches  it  on  the 
back  of  his  hand,  aud  grins  gleefully. 

'Now,'  exclaims  ho,  settling  his  greasy  hat  on  his  brown  ill- 
kempt  head,  '  I'll  tramp  it  back  to  the  town,  get  some  deoent 
working  clothes,  have  a  dinner,  go  to  bed,  and  come  again  on  Mon- 
day morning,  eh?  Good-bye,  old  girl!  You're  a  brick;  that's  what 
you  are.' 

But  Judith  remains  quite  untouched  by  his  cordiality.  'If  I 
could  only  feel  more  certain  that  you'd  really  try  to  do  better,'  agba 
she,  gazing  at  the  sandy  cat  with  saddest  eyes. 

'  But  I  will,  by — '  and  he  is  about  to  swear  a  fine  full-moatbed 
Seven-Dials  oath. 

'  Hush !' 
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There  is  the  sound  of  a  lifted  ktch.  It  is  Eanice  at  the  scul- 
lery-door. She  has  come  back  through  the  kitchen-garden,  picking 
a  handful  of  sage  for  the  duck-stuffing  on  her  way. 

Nodding,  smiling,  looking  inexpressibly  repulsive,  the  man  steals 
on  tiptoe  towards  the  door  whereat  he  entered.  At  first  Judith 
seems  disinclined  to  accord  him  farther  notice ;  then  suddenly  she 
hurries  after  him,  as  though  struck  by  some  hitherto-forgotten  dif- 
ficulty. 

'  What  am  I  to  call  you  V  inquires  she  in  a  whisper ;  he  is  half 
way  across  the  threshold.  He  pauses  and  thinks  for  a  second  or  two. 
Judith  clenches  her  teeth  with  impatience  ;  her  heart  thumps  loud, 
for  dread  lest  she  should  be  caught  talking  to  him — this  incompre- 
hensible, disreputable  vagabond  of  a  '  him.' 

*  Call  me  Durran,  Bill  Durran,'  he  answers  at  length.  *  Say  I'm 
an  old  friend,  got  into  misfortune ;  you  understand.' 

*Yes,  I  understand;'  ever  so  bitterly.  Then  he  shuffles  oflF, 
not  up  the  drive,  but  across  the  road  into  the  shrub-lined  path;  and 
Judith  shuts  the  door — shuts  it  stealthily,  noiselessly,  despite  her 
shaking  hands,  her  shaken  soul. 

Chapter  V. 

POPPIED  HOUBS. 

'  0  DEAR,  0  !'  cries  Eunice  from  the  distance ;  *  0  dear !' 

Miss  Scott  turns  herself  about  with  a  start.  It  is  already  four 
o'clock.  Activity  is  essential  if  Mr.  Considine  is  to  have  any  sup- 
per that  evening. 

What  blessings  are  the  minor  worries  of  this  life  to  those  af- 
flicted with  the  major ! 

When  she  reaches  the  scullery,  she  finds  Eunice  on  her  knee» 
gathering  up  some  two  dozen  greengages,  which  have  fallen  out  of 
her  apron. 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  'ow  they  corned  to  do  it,  'm.  I  was 
'olding  'em  as  careful  as  careful  could ;  but  there,  some  days  every- 
thing goes  contrairy,  try  as  you  will!'  exclaims  the  girl,  scrambling 
up  on  to  her  feet,  scarlet  and  crestfallen  of  countenance. 

'Never  mind,'  replies  Judith  gently;  she  is  too  unhappy  her- 
self to  be  hard  on  her  weaker  sister.  *  We'll  wash  them  before 
they're  put  into  the  tart,  and  then  they'll  be  all  right ;  now  come, 
and  stuflF  the  ducks.     I  haven't  finished  my  ironing  yet.' 

'Lor,  what  a  time  you've  been,  'm!'  exclaims  Eunice;  and 
they  turn  back  into  the  kitchen  forthwith. 

The  sun  is  still  high  in  the  heavens,  and  the  house  is  hot  as  an 
oven.  An  oniony  smell  of  cooking  presently  pervades  the  atmo- 
sphere, a  taste  of  glowing  flat-irons  clings  to  Judith's  tongue.  There 
is  nothing  but  bustle,  scurry,  clump,  dang,   fizz.     It  is  enough 
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to  drive  a  sane  person  ami,  and  Miss  Scott  is  bj  no  i 
that  she  does  feel  qnite  sane  this  afternoon.  Suddenly  her  eyea 
aUght  on  that  brown-paper  case  of  notepaper  flung  upon  the  table 
by  Mr.  William  Durran.  Ennice  is  einging  '  The  Cottage  by  the 
Sea'  to  herself  in  the  back  kitchen,  as  she  peels  the  potatoes.  The 
kitchen  is  unoccupied.  Away  she  horriea,  returns  with  the  tongs, 
picks  up  the  obnoxious  object  deftly,  departs  with  it  swiftly,  crams 
it  into  the  kitchen  fire,  tmd  holds  it  there  until  it  is  utterly  con- 
sumed. Then  she  takes  a  fresh  iron  and  goes  back  to  her  work 
more  briskly.     Poor  tormented  Judith  ! 

At  length  the  various  duties  of  both  mistress  and  handmaiden 
being  performed,  the  former  is  free  to  escape  to  her  own  room,  and 
put  on  a  crisp  muslin  gown  for  her  master's  edification. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  agreeable  in  the  renovating  pro- 
cess, if  one  happens  to  be  really  in  want  of  renovation  ;  and  by  the 
time  Miss  Scott's  simple  toilette  is  completed,  she  feels  in  a  much 
calmer,  happier  frame  of  mind  than  when  she  shut  the  door  upon 
that  dilapidated  personage  of  whose  existence  yon  have  recently  been 
made  aware.  As  she  goes  doivn-stairs,  she  wonders  dimly  whether 
Mr,  Cousidiue  will  be  as  cross  to-night  as  he  was  this  morning; 
not  that  it  matters  at  all,  only — 

Hark,  a  sound  of  wheels,  of  the  dogcart's  wheels.  He  is  earlier 
than  usual.  She  is  glad  to  have  him  back  again,  though  she  does 
not  allow  herself  to  think  so ;  wherefore  she  runs  quickly  down  into 
the  hall  to  meet  him,  looking  ever  so  summery  and  pleasant  in  her 
black-and-white  dress  and  pale  manve  ribbons,  only  a  little  warmer 
in  tint  than  her  soft  bright  eyes.  Her  master's  coat  is  dusty,  and 
his  face  is  travel-worn  ;  he  looks  tired  too,  she  fancies. 

'  I'm  so  glad  to  get  home  !'  exclaims  he,  coming  into  the  halJ, 
whip  in  hand.  '  You  can't  think  how  awfully  hot  it  has  been  !  A 
man  dropped  down  dead  from  a  snnstroke  iu  the  market-place.' 

Is  it  very  wicked  of  her  to  think  of  Mr,  Durran's  unimpaired 
health  with  regret  ?    If  so,  she  is  very  wicked. 

They  exchange  one  or  two  remarks  anent  the  town  and  town- 
folks  ;  and  then  he  goes  away  up-stairs,  while  she  turns  into  the 
dining-room,  wherein  the  supper-table  is  prettily  laid  out,  with  a  tall 
glass  vase  tiill  of  flowers  for  ornament. 

Presently  Ralph  reappears,  sleek-headed  and  refreshed. 

'  About  those  gloves,'  says  ho,  taking  up  a  determined  [tosition 
on  the  hearthrug,  'I'm  afraid  I  must  have  seemed  very  rude;' 
rather  awkwardly. 

'  Not  at  all !'  she  repUes  quite  cooUy,  settling  a  refractory  aleevo 
how.     '  Were  you  late  ?' 

'  No,  I  was  not  late ;"  looking  her  up  and  down,  and  thinking 
she  bae  only  just  missed  \)&s^%  e.  ^gQ«.\!n^'3  ^«Uij  ^otiuu.  'DH  jM 
Bad  them,  though?' 
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*  Yes ;  they  were  in  the  litUe  room.' 

'Ah,  I  suppose  I  left  them  there  last  night.  Well,  Emiice,  what 
haye  we  got  for  sapper  ?     I'm  awfully  hungry.' 

*  I  told  Miss  Soott  you  would  be,  sir.  It's  ducks ;'  and  she 
triumphantly  whisks  the  cover  off  those  same  savoury  bipeds. 

*  Capital !  and  peas  ?'  lifting  the  cover  of  a  vegetable  dish. 
'Bravo,  this  is  something  like !'  Unromantic,  prosaic,  duck-devour- 
ing Ralph,  how  can  I  interest  any  one  about  you  and  your  affairs  ? 
And  yet  you  are  interesting,  to  me  at  least. 

Well,  to-night's  supper  is  pretty  much  like  supper  every  other 
night,  and  passes  in  pretty  much  the  same  way;  but  afterwards 
there  is  a  slight  deviation  from  the  normal  programme ;  for  instead 
of  lighting  his  pipe  directly  he  has  made  an  end  of  eating,  Mr.  Con- 
sidino  walks  out  mysteriously  into  the  hall,  and  rummages  in  the 
pocket  of  his  light-gray  overcoat  for  several  seconds.  When  he 
comes  back  he  carries  in  his  hand  a  plump  brown-paper  parcel  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  Bible.  JucUth  looks  at  it  incuriously; 
its  contents  can  matter  nothing  to  her. 

'  Do  you  remember  telling  me  that  you  were  fond  of  poetry  ?' 
remarks  ho,  cutting  the  string  with  a  knife,  and  disclosing  a  bright 
blue  volume  lettered  in  gold. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  she  answers,  putting  the  sugar  and  cake  into  the 
sideboard  cupboard. 

'  Well,  there's  something  of  the  sort  for  you.  I  can't  answer 
for  it's  being  good,  but  the  fellow  in  the  shop  recommended  it ;'  and 
he  lays  the  book  beside  her  plate,  and  pulls  out  that  indispensable 
meerschaum  of  his. 

She  looks  at  the  title-page.     It  is  a  pocket  edition  of  Teimyson. 

*  How  kind!'  she  exclaims,  with  just  the  faintest  pink  in  either 
cheek. 

He  smiles,  his  pipe  between  his  teeth ;  and  she  peers  into  the 
uncut  volume.     There  is  great  treasure  for  her  hid  therein. 

'  But  you're  not  to  bury  yourself  in  that  now,'  he  observes  after 
a  bit.  '  I'm  going  into  the  village,  and  I  want  you  to  come  with  me.' 

He  is  rather  fond  of  taking  her  for  long  indefinite  evening 
strolls  through  his  fields,  through  his  lanes,  up  to  the  blacksmith's, 
here,  there,  anywhere,  so  long  as  it  is  out  in  the  open  air,  out  of 
the  sight  and  hearing  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  Miss  Scott  is  not  sure  that 
she  does  well  in  accompanying  him  in  these  rambles  of  his.  To- 
night it  seems  to  her  that  she  will  most  certainly  do  ill  if  she  says 
*  Yes,'  so  she  says  '  No,'  with  exemplary  promptitude. 

'O,  nonsense.!'  puff;  'you've  been  stewing  over  the  fire  all  day; 
get  on  your  hat  and  come  out ;'  puff. 

'  But  I've  lots  of  work  to  do  indoors,  sir ;  and  I  really  mustn't 
spend  all  my  evenings  in  pleasure.' 

'  PleAsure  V  echoes  he,  his  keen  eyea  aoft^nimi^  itev^<^  ^aJ  >&& 
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scone  lier  downcast  face.  She  ia  idly  turning  o-ver  the  T 
book,  SB  it  lies  on  the  table  before  her.  '  Pleasnre !  why,  what  plea- 
sure can  it  be  to  you  to  tramp  along  country  roads  with  s  dull  old 
fellow  like  me  ?'  This  is  a  little  bit  of  bravado — "he  would  not  like 
any  one  else  to  call  him  dull  and  old— might  indeed  roundly  declare 
that  he  was  neither,  did  anybody  take  such  a  hberty. 

'It  isn't  all  roads  though,'  says  Judith,  with  quite  royal  disre- 
gard of  grammar. 

He  smiles,  and  taking  the  pipe  from  bis  mouth,  subjects  that 
trusty  servitor  to  long  and  searching  scrutiny. 

'  Come,'  be  exclaims  at  length,  however,  starting  as  out  of  a 
dream.     "  Why  aren't  you  getting  ready  ?' 

'  Because  I  would  rather  stay  at  home,  sir.' 

'  That's  not  civil.' 

'  What  else  can  I  say  ?     It's  the  truth.' 

'  Very  well,"  answers  he  coolly ;  '  perhaps  some  day  I  may  turn 
obstinate  too.' 

He  is  only  joking,  you  know,  hut  bis  words  fall  on  bcr  ears 
with  terrible  appropriateness.  It  is  so  certain  that  she  will  have  to 
ascertain  their  value  between  this  and  Monday  momiug.  Her  eyes 
grow  troubled  and  her  face  gi-ows  grave.  Ralph  perceives  tho 
change. 

'  You  don't  think  I'm  in  earnest,  eb  ?'  says  he,  laughing. 

'  I  suppose  not ;'  rather  dryly. 

He  laughs  again ;  bor  obtuseness  amuses  him;  then  hi>  telle  her 
to  make  haste,  or  the  evening  will  bo  gone ;  and  meekly  she  departs 
to  seek  her  hat  and  shawl,  the  reluctant  victim  of  despotic  Fate. 

How  slender  a  creature  she  looks,  to  be  sure,  as  they  walk  away 
up  the  dusty  high-road  leading  straight  to_^Loucb ;  the  veriest  wind- 
flower  of  a  woman  by  the  side  of  this  strong  dark  man,  so  free  of 
gait  and  grand  of  mien  ;  yes,  grand,  though  he  is  only  a  plain  yeoman. 

There  is  no  lack  of  talk  between  them  ;  sensible  solid  talk, 
about  matter-of-fact  things,  such  as  Tom  Hodge's  broken  arm, 
Eunice's  jam-making  capacities,  and  lastly,  the  coming  races. 

'  You'll  let  mo  drive  you  iii,  won't  yon  ?'  says  ho,  as  they  pass 
the  public-house,  whereat  Judith  fears  to  look,  lest  she  should  Epy 
Mr.  Durran  engaged  in  some  more  or  less  deleterious  occupation. 

'I  have  never  been  at  any  races,'  she  replies,  keeping  her  eyes 
steadily  in  front  of  her,  '  and  I  don't  think  I  should  care  to  go ;  in- 
deed, I'm  sure  I  shouldn't.     I  don't  approve  of  racing.' 

'  H'm !  Well,  I  don't  know ;  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question. 
One  thing  is  certain,  however — we  owe  the  best  of  our  hacks  and 
hunters  to  the  racing  stables.' 

Here  Jack,  who  is  pacing  solemnly  along  by  his  master's  sidei 
according  to  his  nightly  cvibVohi,  bcIb  oS  oh  a  vigorous  chase  after  aa 
errant  cat,  which  has  jwst  run  acto?.^  \ii«i  tdai-.VA-^ 
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good  care  of  her  for,  and  scrambles  over  some  railings,  right  under 
his  nose,  leaving  him  growling  and  barking  over  his  disappointment. 

Mr.  Considine  orders  the  dog  back  to  heel.  Obedience  is,  in 
his  eyes,  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  both  man  and  beast. 

'  What  an  inveterate  stay-at-home  you  are.  Miss  Scott !'  remarks 
he,  when  Jack  has  recovered  from  his  sudden  attack  of  animal 
spirit. 

Judith  smiles. 

'  What  is  there  to  see  when  one  goes  out,  that  one  should  worry 
about  seeing  it  ?     I  am  quite  happy.' 

*  Are  you  really  ?  You  must  be  easily  pleased.  I  wish  you'd  go 
to  the  races,  though.  It  isn't  half  bad  the  first  day ;  the  second 
isn't  so  good,  such  a  lot  of  scamps  get  about  the  place.' 

'  I  suppose  those  sort  of  people  invanably  turn  up  on  such  oc- 
casions everywhere.  We  shall  have  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  the 
ducks  and  chickens ;'  patting  Jack's  big  tawny  head.  '  You'll  help 
us  do  that,  won't  you,  my  dear  ?' 

Jack  wags  his  tail  in  the  affirmative. 

'  Yes,  I  don't  much  fancy  we're  likely  to  be  troubled  with  thieves 
while  he's  on  the  fsum.  Would  you  mind  waiting  a  moment  while  I 
speak  to  Jenkins  about  coming  down  for  the  vnik  ?'  and  he  knocks 
at  the  rickety  door  of  a  low-thatched  cottage  they  have  just  passed 
with  his  blackthorn  walking-stick. 

Miss  Scott  nods,  and  walks  on  slowly,  accompanied  by  Jack, 
who  constitutes  himself  her  especial  guardian  on  all  possible  oc- 
casions. 

Now  milk  is,  as  every  one  knows,  an  almost  unknown  luxury  to 
the  agricultural  poor,  and  Mr.  Considine  is  thought  to  be  extremely 
liberal  to  his  labourers  because  he  allows  them  to  have  as  much  as 
they  want  on  Sundays,  and  when  a  baby  is  bom  or  a  child  falls  ill. 
Mrs.  Jenkins  has  lately  presented  her  lord  with  a  son  and  heir, 
being  but  a  year-old  wife ;  wherefore  his  present  errand. 

Whilst  he  is  standing  talking  with  Jenkins,  half  in  and  half  out 
of  that  stuffy,  ill- ventilated  Uttle  room,  a  stranger  to  Louch  comes 
up  the  road  from  the  public — comes  up  the  road  behind  Miss  Scott, 
who  turns  to  look  at  him.  The  stranger  is  Mr.  Durran.  He 
glances  in  at  the  cottage ;  his  wits  are  sharpened  by  a  hearty  meal 
— they  are  not  rusty  at  any  time,  being  kept  in  excellent  working 
order  by  constant  use.  Judith  need  not  fear  that  he  will  speak  to 
her ;  but  she  does  so  fear  all  the  same,  and  her  scared  face  blushes 
red  with  fright.     He  is  close  upon  her  now. 

Mr.  Considine  is  bidding  Jenkins  good -night.  'G-r-r-e-e!^ 
growls  Jack  ;  he  doesn't  like  the  appearance  of  the  shabby  wayfisurer, 
it  seems.  Mr.  Durran  honours  him  with  one  of  his  peculiar  smiles. 
Judith  can  neither  speak  nor  move.  She  has  never  fainted  in  her 
life;  but  berlega  now  begin  to  shake  \)eiie&l\i\xe.i,  ^xAVici^^^^^^^s)^^^ 
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hard  against  her  eyeballs,  as  it  lias  never  beaten  before  \ 

out  all  her  troublous  thirty  years.    One  second,  two,  three,  four, 

five — the  man  has  passed.      Thank  God!       She  tries  to  smile; 

alack,  her  quivering  lips  refuse  allegiance  to  her  will.     Mr.  Con- 

sidine  tlmiks  she  looks  very  odd  as  he  strolls  tonarda  her,  his  hands 

in  his  coat-pockets,  his  mind  as  unruffled  as  the  peaceful  saoimer 

night. 

'  What's  the  matter  ?'  asks  he.     '  Frightened  at  that  tramp  ?' 

'Jack  wanted  to  fly  at  him,'  ebe  contrives  to  say,  but  her  voice 
Bounds  hoarse  and  strange. 

'No,  did  bo?  Pugnacious  beggar  1'  with  a  laugh  and  a 
laadatoiy  tweak  of  one  of  the  miscreant's  ears.  '  You  mustn't 
allow  yoiu^elf  to  cultivate  nerves,'  he  adds,  smiling  down  at  her, 
'  or  you'll  be  wretched  for  the  next  month.' 

She  thinks  it  extremely  probable  that  such  may  be  her  most 
undesirable  fate  ;  but  she  does  not  say  so,  merely  remarking,  some- 
what grimly,  that  '  even  races  cannot  last  for  ever.' 

So  they  walk  on  thi-ough  the  village  ont  into  the  silent  fields, 
under  the  pleasant  trees.  The  soft  gray  twilight  is  failing,  falHog, 
ever  so  gently  failing,  on  the  earth  ;  now  and  then  a  bird-like  bat 
will  skim  along  aslant  high  u|>  over  their  heads  ;  now  and  then  a 
booming  beetle  blunders  into  their  faces.  The  new  moon  rides  at 
anchor  in  the  sky,  colourless  as  glass.  The  stars  ore  waking,  «nd 
the  flowers  have  gone  to  sleep.  The  cool  night  creatures  creep  and 
hop  about  the  quiet  lane.  It  is  a  blessed  time,  and  Judith  bathes 
her  weary  heart  therein,  as  gladly  as  the  footsore  bearer  of  the 
burden  of  the  day  laves  his  sad  limbs  in  cool  deep  water,  wbea  the 
sun  has  set  and  toil  is  done. 

Shall  she,  can  she,  broach  the  hated  question  now  ?  No  !  She 
will  keep  it  till  to-morrow.  Mr.  Considine  vrill  be  more  at  leisure 
to  listen  to  her  then.  She  will  be  calmer,  steadier  of  judgment,  in 
every  way  better  able  to  act  with  tact  and  discretion,  after  a  night's 
rest  than  she  is  now  ;  so  bed- time  comes,  and  sleep — and  Wil" 
Durran's  future  still  hangs  in  the  balance. 
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Thebe  are  few  hobbies  which  a  man  rides  more  eagerly,  when 
he  has  once  mounted  it,  than  bee-keeping.  It  is  not  merely  the 
pleasant  occupation  and  continual  change  of  interest  which  these 
industrious  creatures  provide  for  their  master,  that  so  engross  his 
thoughts ;  but,  luckily  for  human  nature,  always  glad  to  engage  in 
a  fray,  there  are  many  vexed  questions,  connected  with  the  life  and 
economy  of  the  hive-bee,  which  evoke  the  love  of  controversy  as 
well  in  all  properly  enthusiastic  apiarians.  From  the  days  of  Aris- 
totle and  Pliny  to  those  of  Swammerdam,  Huber,  and  Kirby, 
naturalists  have  wrangled  over  the  bee.  In  the  very  last  book  pub- 
lished on  bees,  the  dissensions  of  rival  bee-keepers  on  disputed  points 
in  their  life-history  are  still  brought  forward  as  prominently  as  ever. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  advocate  no  theory,  nor  to  dilate  on  the 
wondrous  instincts  of  the  bee,  but  simply  to  recount  some  of  the  more 
curious  lore  connected  with  the  little  insect  in  ancient  and  modem 
times. 

According  to  Virgil,  Jupiter  gave  the  bee  its  marvellous  habits, 
because  bees  fed  him  with  honey  when,  as  an  infant,  he  lay  concealed 
in  the  Cretan  cave  from  his  father's  search.  The  Curetes,  a  Cretan 
tribe,  used  to  dance  round  the  babe  and  drown  his  cries  by  rattling 
brazen  cymbals,  whence  comes  the  origin  of  swarms  of  bees  at  the 
present  day  being  pursued  by  housewives  with  much  clanging  of  keys 
against  frying-pans,  the  belief  being  universal  that  this  noise  is  agree- 
able to  them.  Indeed  Pliny,  with  questionable  logic,  argues,  because 
this  clatter  is  always  made  when  bees  swarm,  therefore  they  must 
be  gifted  with  the  sense  of  hearing.  Kirby,  who  wrote  a  most  valu- 
able monograph  on  bees,  estimated  that  there  are  about  250  species 
of  them  in  En'gland.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  those  bees 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World  are  destitute  of  all  offensive 
weapons.  Humboldt,  however,  explains  that  they  have  stings, 
though  comparatively  feeble  ones,  and  they  use  them  very  seldom — 
only,  in  short,  when  irritated  and  forced  to  defend  themselves. 
While  seated  on  the  peak  over  Caracas,  in  South  America,  he  tells 
us,  '  determining  the  dip  of  the  needle,  I  found  my  hands  covered 
with  a  species  of  hairy  bee,  a  little  smaller  than  the  honey-bees  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  These  insects  make  their  nests  in  the  ground ; 
they  seldom  fly,  and  from  the  slowness  of  their  movements  I  should 
have  supposed  they  were  benumbed  by  the  cold  of  the  mo\uitAia^« 
The  people  call  them  angelitoa  (little  angeAaV  ^^^''^^^^'^  ^^1  "^^^ 
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Beldom  sting'  (Cosmos,  i,  4S6).  Among  the  numerous  trib* 
leaf-cutting  and  mason  bees  common  in  England,  most  posBeasora 
of  a  garden  must  have  noticed  the  ravages  of  the  megackilc  centiin- 
ciilaria,  one  of  the  former  class.  It  is  much  smaller  thou  the  hive 
bee,  and  cuts  little  segments,  as  clear  us  if  punched  out  by  a  ma- 
chine, irom  the  leaves  of  roses  and  peas.  The  operation  is  very 
speedily  performed  when  the  bee  has  once  made  her  choice ;  the 
strong  mandibles  go  to  work,  and  soon  the  bee  Hies  off  with  hei 
green  loa<I.  If  followed,  it  will  be  found  that  her  nest  is  situated 
in  some  palisade  or  gate-post.  The  creature  nms  her  tunnels  into 
the  wood  by  means  of  these  same  powerful  jaws,  and  then  lines  them 
with  the  pieces  of  leaf.  They  are  not  fastened  together,  but  the 
cells  are  honey-tight,  and  as  fast  as  they  are  lined  with  leaves,  on 
egg  ia  dropped  into  each.  Perhaps  Virgil,  Pliny,  and  the  other 
ancient  writei-s  who  speak  of  bees  carrying  ballast  to  steady  them- 
selves in  windy  weather,  had  witnessed  the  doings  of  leaf-cattiug 
bees,  and  confounded  them  with  hive-beea. 

Wiat  we  know  as  the  (^neou  bee  was  always  with  the  ancients, 
in  treating  of  hive-bees,  called  the  king,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
absolute  master  of  the  community.  They  describe  him,  truly  eooogh, 
as  being  twice  as  large  as  the  common  bee,  more  glittering  in 
aspect,  and  (saya  Pliny,  with  a  touch  of  imagination)  '  on  his  brow 
^^^  glitters  a  whitish  spot,  like  a  diadem.'  Dryden  shall  tranaUte  frga 
^^^'     Tirgil  how  he  is  obeyed  :  "^^^ 

^^^^1  '  The  Idng  presides,  his  flubjecta'  toll  Burveji ; 

^^^^H  Tbe  servile  rout  their  caroFul  CusBr  prsiee  ; 

^^^^K  Him  the;  extol,  they  worship  bim  alone, 

^^^H^  Th^;  crowd  bU  ler£eti  nnd  support  bU  throae, 

^^^^&-  Tbe;  rniBe  bim  □□  tbcir  shouldere  with  n  sbout, 

^^^^^r  And  when  their  sovereign 'a  quarrel  calls  them  (ml 

^^^^1  Hia  foes  to  mortal  combat  they  defy, 

^^^^1  And  Uiink  it  honour  St  his  feet  to  die.' 

^^^  ae 

r    '■' 


ttefroa 

I 


»  The  king  is  stingless ;  '  armed  only  with  hia  majestic  port."  Modem 
science  regards  this  so-called  kijig  as  mother  and  monarch  of  the 
hive.  It  is  found  that  she  lives  four  years,  and  is  hatched  from  the 
egg  in  fourteen  days ;  while  the  workers  require  twenty-one  days, 
and  the  drones  twenty-four.  These  strange  figures  are  part  of  the 
mystery  attaching  to  bees ;  but  a  still  more  curious  fact  connected 
with  this  point  is,  that  bees  have  tbe  power  at  will  of  developing 
common  eggs  into  queen  bees.  This  is  done  by  removing  an  egg 
into  a  royal  cell,  and  feeding  the  little  grub  witb  a  substance  of  a 
milky  gelatinous  appearance,  known  as  '  royal  jelly.'  These  facts 
have  been  ascertained  without  a  doubt  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  one  of  tbe 
most  successful  bee-keepers  of  the  day ;  though  what  the  exact 
analysis  of  this  '  royal  jolly'  may  bo  ia  utterly  unknown.  The  chief 
function  of  the  qncen  in  l\ie  V\\e  \%  ^A  W^  egga,  from  which  the 

/btiire  population  wiU  fipring.     WoWVj  i^c 
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estimated  to  lay  the  enormous  number  of  800,000  eggs ;  often  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  for  months  together,  she  will  lay  2000  a  day. 
Whether  these  eggs  are  all  alike,  or  whether  some  are  distinctly 
worker-eggs,  and  others  as  distinctly  drone-eggs,  is  one  of  the 
numerous  questions  on  which  all  bee-keepers  are  at  issue. 

The  working  bees  form  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the  hive.  To 
them  belong  industry,  labour,  patience,  ingenuity — in  short,  all  the 
virtues  of  the  race;  and  while  each  knows  his  own  duty,  and  does 
it,  the  efforts  of  all  are  directed  towards  the  weal  of  the  community. 

'  Some  o*er  the  public  magazines  preside, 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide  ; 
These  drudge  in  fields  abroad,  and  those  at  home 
Lay  deep  foundations  for  the  laboured  comb  ; 
To  pitch  the  waxen  flooring  some  contrive, 
Some  nurse  the  future  nation  of  the  hive. 
Studious  of  honey  each  in  his  degree. 
The  youthful  swain,  the  grave  experienced  bee.* 

The  working  bee  never  lives  longer  than  nine  months ;  they 
labour  so  incessantly,  that  it  is  supposed  they  never  sleep.  The 
daily  consumption  and  waste  of  a  large  hive  of  bees  in  summer  may 
be  taken  at  two  pounds  of  honey ;  it  will  show  the  industry  of  the 
working  bees  to  bear  in  mind  that,  beyond  this,  such  a  hive  in 
favourable  weather  will  often  accumulate  honey  to  the  amount  of 
four  and  six  pounds  daily.  Indeed,  it  is  upon  record  that  a  hive  once 
gained  twenty  pounds'  weight  of  it  in  two  days  !  It  is  curious  that 
even  a  wild  hive  of  bees  can  soon  be  taught  to  recognise  and  refrain 
from  attacking  people  who  approach  them.  No  wonder  that  the 
ancients  esteemed  them  divine ;  that  their  poet  laureate,  according 
to  the  Platonic  philosophy,  assigns  them  'a  participation  in  the 
Supreme  Mind  and  in  heavenly  influences;'  and  that  another  speaks 
of  their  powers  of  presaging  wind  and  fine  weather.  Modem  science 
points  out  that  the  fructifying  of  many  flowers  is  due  to  the  labours 
of  bees  in  mingling  the  pollen  ;  and  most  gardeners  must  have  no- 
ticed the  difficulty  of  preserving  a  pure  strain  of  any  plant  when 
these  active  workmen  have  access  to  other  varieties  of  it. 

Within  the  nectaries  of  many  flowers  the  bee  finds  the  thin 
sweet  juice  which  we  know  as  honey  ;  but  when  this  is  carried  home 
and  deposited  in  wax  cells,  it  requires  to  be  swallowed  again  by  the 
bees,  when  it  undergoes  a  thickening  process,  and  becomes  honey 
proper.  Honey  gathered  almost  exclusively  from  one  kind  of  plant 
or  flower  acquires  its  special  flavour.  Thus  clover-honey  is  clear 
and  pleasant  both  to  the  eye  and  the  palate,  but  that  made  from  syca- 
more and  gooseberry  flowers  far  exceeds  it.  Heather-honey  is  much 
darker  than  other  kinds.  The  blossoms  of  many  of  our  trees  furnish 
excellent  honey,  which  Virgil  has  not  forgotten.  When  celebrating 
the  Corycian  bee-master,  who  was  first  oi  \^e  Ti^\i^c^^\a:^  \a 
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<  Sqaeeze  the  oombe  with  golden  liquor  OTOwn'd,' 

he  is  careful  to  add, 

'  Hia  limos  ■were  ftrat  in  flower.' 

Few  blooms  are  more  gratefiil  than  this  to  bees. 

At  certain  times  in  spring  the  leaves  of  sycamores  and  kindred 
trees  are  covered  with  a  species  of  clammy  substance  which  bees 
collect  greedily.  Unforlunately,  its  dark  colour  and  disagreeable 
flavour  do  mach  damage  to  the  honey,  and  it  would  be  a  blessing  to 
bee-feeepera  if  their  charges  never  heeded  its  attractions.  Won- 
derfnl  views  were  held  regarding  it  before  science  took  it  in  hand. 
Pliuy  supposed  it  to  be  '  the  perspiration  of  the  aky,  the  saliva  of 
the  stars,  or  the  moisture  deposited  by  the  atmosphere  while  pnrg- 
ing  itself,  comipted  by  its  admixture  with  the  mists  of  earth.' 
Countryfolk  deem  it  a  deposit  of  the  east  winds,  and  talk  of  it  as 
'John  Honeydew.'  It  is  nothing  more  or  less,  however,  than  the 
product  of  aphides,  which  in  spring  are  frequently  largely  generated 
on  trees  of  the  sycamore  family. 

Drones  were  anciently  esteemed  imperfect  bees — the  slaves  of 
the  true  bees.  Tbey  work  but  little,  says  the  great  naturalist  of 
old  days,  but  that  little  and  the  heat  tbey  cause  is  useful  in  a  hive, 
It  is  now  known  that  drones  aro  really  the  males  of  the  commumty, 
the  gay  young  bachelors  that  woo  the  queen  when  swanning-time 
arrives.  They  have  ever  served  morahty  as  an  awful  example  to 
hold  up  to  the  yoimg ;  for  they  never  think  of  working,  and  it  ia 
questioned  whether,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  they  even  take  the 
trouble  to  feed  themselves.  Certain  it  is,  that  working  heee  have 
fi^qnently  been  seen  feeding  them,  much  as  a  bird  supplies  her  gap- 
ing young  ones.  Virgil  characteristically  calls  them  igiiarum  fu<^i 
■pecus;  and  again,  hnmunlsqiie  sedens  aliena  ad  piibnUi  fucitt.  A 
enitable  Nemesis  always  pursues  them  :  they  are,  after  a  time, 
thrust  out  of  the  hive  to  perish  of  starvation,  or  else  aetoally 
murdered.  Stingless  and  lazy,  every  one  must  have  seen  them  just 
before  winter  sitting  torpidly  on  a  bough,  or  feebly  catching  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun.     Death  is  then  already  lajing  his  hand  upon  them. 

It  has  always  been  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  community  in  a 
hive  should  bo  deemed  a  repubhc  or  a  kingdom,  and  many  writers 
have  decided  according  to  their  own  poUtieal  views,  Pliny  judged 
it  to  be  a  republic,  with  chiefs,  affairs  of  state,  and  (most  wonderfol 
of  all)  national  character.  Virgil  almost  verbaUy  agrees  with  him. 
Shakespeare,  who  never  forgets  to  touch  upon  the  surrouudingB  of 
home,  adopts,  naturally  enough,  the  view  that  hoes  Hve  under  a 
monarchy.  His  ideas  are  so  beautifully  expressed  that  the  r 
irill  be  ^ad  to  have  them  recalled  to  his  mind: 

'  So  work  the  hono)'  bees  ; 
CreittireB  tbn.t,\jy  naVevQ  nutate,  teach 
The  act  ol  otAtt  V>  *  ■p«'?\'*^^"^'™'- 
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They  haye  a  king  and  officers  of  sorts  ; 

Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correet  at  home  ; 

Others,  like  merohants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 

Others,  like  soldiers,  arm*d  in  their  stings, 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 

To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor  ; 

Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 

The  singing  masons  building  roof  d  of  gold  ; 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey  ; 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 

The  sad-eyed  justice  with  his  surly  hum 

Delivering  o*er  to  executors  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone.*    (^Henry  V,  i.  2.) 

Wonderful  stories  concerning  the  production  of  bees  were  cur- 
rent in  ancient  times.  Some  thought  that  bees  gathered  their 
young  oflF  the  leaves  of  trees,  or  from  the  flowers  of  the  honey- wort, 
the  reed,  or  the  olive.  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  sitting  on  their 
eggs  like  hens.  It  was  a  very  general  opinion  that  bees  were  pro- 
duced from  the  putrid  bodies  of  cattle.  Virgil  gives  a  recipe  for 
the  purpose  with  the  greatest  gravity.  All  will  remember  the  story 
of  Samson  and  the  honey  that  he  took  from  the  slain  lion  in  the 
vineyards  of  Tinmath.      Naturally  Shakespeare  remembered  this 

fiEu^t : 

'  *Tis  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion.*    {Henry  1 F.) 

The  truth  of  such  stories  is  that  occasionally  the  bee  lays  its  eggs 
in  such  carcasses,  trusting  that  the  warmth  engendered  by  decompo- 
sition will  hatch  them.  There  were  enthusiastic  bee-keepers  in  old 
times,  as  at  present.  Aristomachus  did  nothing  else  but  attend  to 
bees  for  fifty-eight  years ;  another  amateur  was  sumamed  '  the 
Wild,'  from  dwelling  in  the  desert  in  order  to  superintend  his 
favourites.  The  habits  of  bees  are  indeed  wonderful,  even  if  we 
refuse  to  credit  the  ancient  legends  of  their  taking  up  stones  to  bal- 
last themselves  in  their  flight  during  high  winds,  or  lying  on  their 
backs  when  belated  to  protect  their  wings  from  the  dew.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  a  pair  of  bees  employed  at  the  entrance  to  the  hive 
in  creating  a^  vigorous  draught,  by  perpetually  moving  their  wings,  in 
order  to  ventilate  the  hive.  Few  people  are  aware  how  heated  the 
atmosphere  of  a  hive  becomes  in  hot  weather. 

Besides  honey,  wax  is  a  regular  constituent  of  a  bee -hive. 
This  is  a  secretion  from  the  bodies  of  the  bees :  though  it  is  hard 
to  explode  the  ancient  and  modem  fables  concerning  it  by  one  stroke 
of  the  pen.  A  substance  termed  '  propolis'  is  also  found  in  hives. 
It  is  a  kind  of  resin  used  by  the  little  artisans  to  feusten  up  any 
chinks  in  their  combs  or  hives.  Bee -bread  (the  pollen  of  flowers) 
is  also  carried  in,  to  serve  as  food  for  the  xxifti^ol^  "vV^gl^^^  ^«y^ 
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are  hatched.  Comh,  accoi'ding  to  an  old  tradition,  has  been  seen 
in  Germany  eight  feet  long.  Other  articles  of  popular  belief  re- 
specting bees  in  ancient  days  were,  that  momiDg  and  evening,  like 
a  cainp  in  time  of  war,  sentinels  were  fixed  over  the  common  wealth, 
who  hummed  in  &  peculiar  manner  at  change  of  guard,  like  a  trum- 
pet sound,  aa  Pliny  observes.  The  same  voracious  authority  states 
that  only  clean  persons  physically  and  morally  could  take  the  honey 
from  a  hive  ;  a  thief  is  specially  hated  by  hees.  A  swarm  of  bees, 
it  was  said,  had  settled  upon  the  month  of  the  infant  Plato,  as  on 
omen  of  the  entrancing  sweetness  of  his  language  and  pliilosophic 
speculations;  much  in  the  same  way,  we  suppose,  as  Byron  said 
that  a  nightingale  must  have  sung  on  the  head  of  the  bed  when 
Moore  was  bom.  Bees  were  by  the  ancients  supposed  to  detest 
strong  scents  ;  the  smell  of  a  crab,  if  it  were  cooked  near  a  liive, 
would  half  kill  the  inmates.  If  winter  killed  your  bees,  ancient 
Latin  folk-lore  dii-ectcd  you  to  expose  them  in  spring  to  the  sun- 
shine and  to  put  hot  ashes  of  the  fig-tree  near  them,  when  they 
would  come  to  life  again.  If  a  bee  stung  a  person,  it  was  thought 
that  it  lost  its  sting  in  the  wound,  and  either  perished  at  once  or 
became  a  drone.  Multitudinous  were  their  enemies  supposed  to 
be.  Swallows,  bee -eaters,  wasps,  hornets,  gnats,  either  seized 
bees  on  the  wing  or  stole  into  tlie  hives  and  made  free  with  the 
honey ;  frogs  and  toads  laid  wait  for  them  at  the  water's-cdge  oa 
they  came  to  drink  ;  even  sheep  were  thought  baleful,  as  the  beea 
entangled  themselves  hopelessly  in  their  wool.  The  popular  voice 
at  the  present  day  adds  to  this  black  list  of  their  foes,  sparrows, 
tomtits,  and  hens.  It  is  certain  that  mice  are  amongst  their  worst 
enemies  :  happy  is  the  bee-keeper  who  has  not  fancied  his  liives  un- 
usually still  some  winter,  and  on  opening  one,  discovered  that  a  eolonj 
of  mice  has  taken  up  its  abode  amongst  the  combs,  laying  waste  the 
honey.  Snails,  too,  frequently  enter  and  plunder  the  honey  :  as  the 
beea  have  a  great  repugnance  to  touching  such  cold  slimy  creatares, 
they  are  allowed  to  come  and  go  at  will.  The  death's-head  motb 
is  also  said  to  enter,  deceiving  the  beea  by  imitating  the  buzzing  of 
their  queen,  and  so  getting  at  the  stores  unmolested.  Many  ore 
the  stories  told  of  the  bees  immuring  such  robbers  in  cells  of  wax, 
and  so  destroying  them.  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be  that, 
when  the  door  is  onco  forced,  bees  yield  the  rest  of  their  fortress  up 
to  the  invader  in  sheer  despair- 
Great  as  is  the  difference  between  the  facts  which  modem  science 
and  more  exact  observation  have  established  with  reference  to  bees, 
and  the  vogue  popular  ideas  on  their  economy  which,  as  we  bsro 
striven  to  show,  were  entertained  respecting  them  by  antiquity,  not 
the  least  curious  circumstance  is  that  ancient  and  modem  boe-keqiets 
alike  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  bee  superstitions  and  folk-Ion. 
Some  of  the  old  beUefa  tea^ec^-uift  ^       ' 
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Their  hatred  to  an  echo,  which  was  an  ancient  article  of  the  bee- 
master's  fjEtith,  does  not  seem  to  be  confirmed  on  investigation. 
Much  modem  folk-lore  on  bees  may  be  picked  up  by  any  one  who 
converses  with  the  peasantry  in  almost  any  part  of  England.    From 
some  reason  or  other,  bees  are  looked  upon  as  peculiarly  '  uncanny' 
creatures.    Thus  we  were  told  in  Lincolnshire  that  bees  would  desert 
a  hive  on  the  occasion  of  a  death  in  the  family,  unless  some  one 
knocked  at  their  hive  and  told  them  of  it.     The  same  superstition 
we  find  to  prevail  in  Essex,  and  even  Cornwall.     Similarly  the  be- 
lief that  after  a  death  hives  ought  to  be  wrapped  in  crape  or  mourn- 
ing of  some  kind  is  current  in  Lincolnshire  and  East  Anglia  generally. 
It  is  even  found  in  Lithuania,  and  is  probably  connected  with  an 
ancient  idea  that  honey  was  a  symbol  of  death.    In  Yorkshire  there 
is  a  custom  of  inviting  bees  to  the  funeral.     If  a  wild  or  humble  bee 
enter  a  Northamptonshire  cottage,  it  is  deemed  a  certain  sign  of 
death ;  if  a  swarm  of  bees  alight  on  a  dead  tree,  oft  the  dead  branch 
of  a  liviBg  one,  there  wiU  be  a  death  in  the  family  within  the  year. 
It  is  curious  why  the  bee  should  in  Europe  be  so  connected  with 
death,  whereas  in  Hindoo  mythology  the  bowstring  of  Kama  (the 
Hindoo  Cupid)  is  formed  of  bees,  perhaps  as  a  symbol  of  love  strong 
as  death.    It  is  worth  while  mentioning  one  or  two  more  bee  super- 
stitions.    They  will  never  thrive,  it  is  said,  in  a  quarrelsome  family, 
nor  when  they  have  been  stolen.     There  can  be  no  greater  piece  of 
ill-luck  than  to  purchase  a  swarm ;  it  must  always  be  given,  and 
then  the  custom  is  to  return  something  for  it  in  kind — a  small  pig, 
say,  or  some  other  equivalent.     Money  should  be  avoided  in  the 
transaction  as  much  as  possible.     In  Hampshire  it  is  a  common 
saying  that  bees  are  idle  or  unfortunate  in  their  work  whenever  there 
are  wars.    At  the  risk  of  being  esteemed  credulous,  we  may  remark 
that  the  martial  year  (1870)  was  an  unlucky  honey  year.     East 
winds  and  drought  seemed  in  that  year  to  have  repressed  the  secre- 
tion of  honey  in  the  nectaries  of  many  flowers. 

We  will  conclude  with  some  statistics  of  the  profits  that  may 
be  made  from  bee-farming,  extracted  from  a  published  letter  of 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  perhaps  the  most  successful  bee-keeper  of  the  day. 
In  1868  his  income  from  bees  was  32Z.,  expenses  5/.,  profit  27Z.  In 

1869,  income  48/.,  expenses  13/.,  profit  30/. :  42  hives  kept.     In 

1870,  income  70/.,  expenses  20/.,  profit  50/.  Mr. Pettigrew  values 
his  stock,  we  may  add,  at  1/.  8«.  per  hive.  He  uses  nothing  but 
straw  bee-hives,  and  strongly  recommends  bee-keeping  to  cottagers, 
and  all  who  wish  to  increase  their  income,  as  an  unfailing  source  of 
profit  with  the  expenditure  of  a  little  care.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that 
we  have  seldom  read  a  more  interesting  and  instructive  work  on 
the  whole  subject  than  his  Handy  Book  of  Bees.  For  details  of 
management,  &c.,  it  is  simply  indispensable  to  «A.WVkS5  \;ws\JS.^W\^ 
or  keep  bees.  ^  •  ^  •  ^  * 

Thzbd  Sebies,  Vol.  I.  F.8.  Vol.  XXI.  ^^ 


Wales  has  always  been  a  country  of  wonders.  Its  inhabitants 
possess  a  vividness  of  imagination,  and  on  aptitude  for  tlie  reeoption 
of  the  marrellouB,  unaccountable  to  the  colder  and  more  critical 
natorea  of  us  English,  In  our  own  days,  the  '  fasting  fiirl'  came 
nearer  to  tho  miraculous  than  any  other  pheuomeaon  outside  of  the 
world  of  theology.  But  she  was  not  at  all  an  original.  An  earlier 
fasting  woman— Mary  Thomas,  of  CeJynin,  Merioneth — flourished 
in  tho  eighteenth  century,  and  is  described  by  Pennant  in  his  Tour 
ill  }f'ales.  From  the  days  of  Merlin  indeed,  Wales  has  been  pro- 
hlic  in  conjurers,  astrologers,  magicians.  Shakespeare,  vrbos« 
Welshmeu  are  admirably  drawn,  has  well  contrasted  the  imaginatiTe 
Celt  with  the  matter-of-fact  Englishman  in  the  characters  of  Owen 
Glendwr  and  Hotspur :  see  King  Ileiuy  IV.,  First  Part.  '  At  my 
nativity,'  says  Glendwr,  'the  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  ehnpes, 
of  burning  cressets,  and  at  my  birth  the  frame  and  huge  foundation 
of  the  earth  shaked  lilcc  a  coward.'  iteplies  Hotspur;  '  Why,  so  it 
wonld  have  done  at  the  samo  season  if  your  mother's  cat  had  but 
kittened,  though  yourself  had  never  been  bom.' 

Prophets  and  bards  have  flourished  in  wild  Wales  in  uninter- 
rupted succession  fr'om  the  earliest  days,  AVo  read  of  Henry  Tador, 
who  was  more  than  half  a  Welshman,  and  imbued  with  many  of 
then-  prejudices  and  superstitions,  turning  aside,  on  his  victorious 
march  through  Wales  towards  his  crowning  rictoiy  at  Bosworth,  to 
visit  an  old  friend  and  reputed  prophet,  to  whom  he  pnt  the  ques- 
tion plain  and  plump — should  he  succeed  in  hia  enterprise  ?  Onr 
prophet,  like  many  of  his  species,  more  confident  in  his  distant 
shots  than  at  close  quarters,  found  hia  insphation  had  deserted  him, 
and  wisely  took  counsel  with  his  wife.  'Can  yon  hesitate?'  she 
said.  •  Foretell  success.  You  will  gratify  him  now,  and  should  ho 
fail,  he  will  never  come  back  to  reproach  you  with  your  falsity ;  if 
he  succeed,  ho  will  give  you  much  honour.'  Whilst  on  the  subject 
of  Heuiy  Tudor,  we  may  notice  the  curious  superstitious  obserranca 
of  au  oath  by  one  of  his  warmest  supporters  in  Wales — Rico  »p 
Thomas,  who  had  sworn  to  Richard  III.  that  Honrj'  should  never 
land  in  Wales  except  over  his  body.  How  he  redeemed  his  vuw 
is  told  in  a  miniature  representation,  thus  described  by  DaIU«»y — ■ 
Anecdotes  of  Panders :  '  A  poitrait  of  Henry  Vn.,  attributed  from 
Ub  e.YC6lJence  to  Mobuac,  \ia.s  a.  fiis\.m^\.^\a%  -^eauliority :  on  tho 
button   of  the   hat  is  le^iewnatei,  wi.4  ^)\.  wiMssa  \«rj  ^ 
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memorable  circumstance  ofWelsh  histoiy — the  chief  Rice  ap  Thomas 
prostrating  himself  on  the  gromid,  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  on 
his  landing,  as  passing  over  his  body,  in  consequence  of  a  yow.' 

Of  other  remarkable  Welsh  magicians,  we  might  mention  Dr. 
John  Dee,  of  cabalistic  fame,  who  was  bom  at  Nantygroes,  Radnor; 
Evans  Arise,  another  conjurer,  who  was  the  master  of  William 
LiUey,  our  English  astrologer,  with  many  others.  But  our  purpose 
now  is  to  give  you  an  account  of  a  curious  instance  of  whim  and 
superstition  in  a  well-descended  Welsh  gentleman  who  flourished  in 
the  last  century.  This  was  Sir  John  Pryce,  of  Newton  Hall,  a  man 
of  most  uxorious  tendencies,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  so  de- 
votedly attached  to  his  third  wife,  that  on  her  death  he  refused  to 
commit  her  body  to  the  earth,  and  caused  it  to  be  embalmed  and 
retain  its  place  in  the  nuptial  chamber.  This  infatuation,  by  the 
way,  Sir  John  shared  with  many  other  distinguished  persons — Charle- 
magne, for  instance — and  it  is  a  weakness  which  commands  a  certain 
amount  of  sympathy.  But  Sir  John  was  not  content  with  the  posses- 
sion of  the  cold  effigy  of  his  former  partner ;  at  one  time  he  formed 
a  lively  hope  of  seeing  her  restored  to  him  and  to  her  earthly  life. 

At  that  time  one  Bridget  Bostock,  of  Cheshire,  became  noto- 
rious for  the  apparently  miraculous  cures  she  efiected,  healing  all 
diseases  '  by  prayer,  faith,  and  an  embrocation  of  fasting  spittle. 
Multitudes  resorted  to  her  from  all  parts,  and  kept  her  salival  glands 
in  full  employ.'  The  accounts  of  this  supernatural  healing  power 
reaching  Sir  John,  he  seems  to  have  conceived  that,  to  this  won- 
derful woman,  nothing  could  be  impossible;  and  he  ^vrote  to  her  the 
following  letter,  which  we  give  on  the  authority  of  Pennant : 

'Madam, — Having  received  information  by  repeated  advices, 
both  public  and  private,  that  you  have  *of  late  performed  many 
wonderful  cures,  even  when  the  best  physicians  have  failed,  and 
that  the  means  used  appear  to  be  veiy  inadequate  to  the  efiects 
produced,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  you  as  an  extraordinary  and 
highly-favoured  person.  And  why  may  not  the  same  most  merciful 
God,  who  enables  you  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the 
deaf,  and  strength  to  the  lame,  also  enable  you  to  raise  the  dead 
to  life  ?  Now  having  latterly  lost  a  wife  whom  I  most  tenderly 
loved,  my  children  an  excellent  stepmother,  and  our  acquaintances 
a  very  dear  and  valuable  friend,  you  will  lay  us  all  under  the  highest 
obligations ;  and  I  earnestly  entreat  you,  for  God  Almighty's  sake, 
that  you  will  put  up  your  petitions  to  the  throne  of  grace  on  our 
behaLT,  that  the  deceased  may  be  restored  to  us  and  the  late  Damo 
Eleanor  Price  be  raised  from  the  dead.  If  your  personal  attendance 
appears  to  you  to  be  necessary,  I  will  send  my  coach  and  six,  with 
proper  servants  to  wait  on  you  hither,  whenever  you  please  to  ap- 
point. Recompense  of  any  kind  that  you  could  ^ro^o^^^^^^^V^ 
made  with  the  utmost  gratitude ;  but  1  ma\i  \Xi^  \>^^  \fiLfc\5Mv5w  <5»\>^» 
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ie  not  offensiTe  both  to  God  and  vou, — I  am,  madam,  yoarir 
dient  and  very  mueli  afflicted  bumble  servant,  John  Price.' 

As  history  is  silent  on  the  matter,  it  is  to  bo  supposed  that 
Bridget  Bostock  declined  to  exercise  her  miraculous  powers.  In- 
deed she  might  well  have  rejoined,  '  Where  is  the  thing  to  stop  ? 
If  I  restore  to  you  wife  Number  Three,  a  strict  sense  of  justice 
would  enjoin  me  to  extend  the  same  privilege  to  wives  Numbers 
One  and  Two ;  and  there  would  be  an  embarrassing  situation  for 
all  parties.' 

After  all,  yon  may  say  that  it  is  too  bad  to  lungh  at  such  a 
specimen  of  faithful  devotion— that  fidelity,  outlasting  death  and 
stronger  than  the  grave,  is  a  thing  to  be  treated  with  tenderness  and 
respect.  But  alas  for  the  constancy  and  devotion  of  man!  We  came 
across  the  sequel  to  Sir  John's  love-story  the  other  day  in  a  county 
history,  Fenton's  Pemhivkeihire,  where  we  read  that  our  hero— ■ 

'  After  surviving  his  three  wives,  and  to  wean  himself,  perhaps, 
fi'om  the  memory  of  the  last,  whom  he  violently  loved,  by  withdraw- 
ing from  scenes  that  seiTed  only  to  refresh  it,  at  an  advanced  time 
of  life  came  to  reside  at  Haverfordwest,  and  there  ended  his  days. 
His  repeated  courtships,  though  thoy  must  have  consumed  much, 
had  not  extiuguished  the  tender  passion  in  him ;  for  he  was  amor- 
ous and  gallant  to  the  last,  and  a  few  yeai's  before  his  death  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  a  young  lady,  the  reigning  toast  of  that  day. 
then  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  .  .  With  such  eutliu^asm 
did  he  nourish  this  fond  delusion,  that  he  seldom  wcut  to  rest  till 
he  had  taken  a  view  of  the  mansion  of  his  beloved,  to  see  if  it  was 
safe  from  fire  or  any  such  dangers  as  are  incident  to  the  night ;  at 
the  same  time  frequently  introducing  through  the  keyhole  or  under 
the  door  some  love-song,  for  to  a  fine  taste  for  music  he  united  no 
contemptible  talent  for  poetrj".' 

Poor  Sir  John,  however,  found  this  later  passion  unrequited; 
but  so  great  was  his  infatuation,  that  at  his  death  it  appeared  thai 
he  had  left  a  will  liequeathing  all  his  fortune,  away  from  his  son,  to 
the  disdaiufnl  fair — a  bequest  she  very  nobly  relinquished  to  hi-i 
heir.  This  disposition  of  big  property  was  coupled  with  a  most 
ardent  request  that  she  would  atteud  to  such  instructions  as  wouW 
be  fotmd  in  a  certain  bos  specified  in  the  will.  The  historian  of 
Pembrokeshire  was  himself  present  when  the  box  was  opened.  Il 
contained  a  quiver  of  arrows  made  of  hght  wood  painted  grccii, 
with  bloody  barbs,  and  elegantly  hound  together,  accompanied  by 
several  sheets  of  paper  filled  with  impassioned  rhapsody,  ending  in 

j>c  that  she  would  not  refuse  to  precede  his  corpse,  carrying  the 
devoted  ijtiivor.  As  the  yonng  lady  had  renounced  the  bequest,  she 
declim-d  also  the  post  of  chief  znoumor,  and  his  obseqnies  were 
ceiehrated  without  tbla  tio^t\  awft.  W^ias  »&.^V\(ib.. 
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I  DO  not  like  to  be  puzzled,  although,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  have 
been  contemplating,  some  subject  or  another,  for  the  best  part  of 
half  a  century,  in  a  chronic  condition  of  bewilderment.  Have  you 
never  been  puzzled?  Has  the  German  philosopher's  question,  *Who 
is  this  Me,^'  never  occurred  to  you  ?  When  you  were  in  frocks,  did 
you  never  pose  your  mamma  with  some  abstruse  and  absurd  physio- 
logical or  psychological  question  ?  Lord  Lytton  has  told  us,  in  his 
latest  novel,  how  completely  little  Kenelm  Chillingly — shade  of 
Baralipton!  what  a  cacophonous  name  for  a  hero  of  romance! — non- 
plussed his  parents  by  an  interrogatory  which,  if  my  little  boy  were 
to  put  it  to  me,  I  should  certainly — but  I  have  no  little  boy.  Another 
lord,  the  amiable  and  eccentric  Herbert  of  Gherbury,  mentions  in 
his  autobiography,  not  as  a  fiction,  but  as  a  fact,  that  when  he  first 
came  to  talk,  '  one  of  his  furthest  inquiries  was,  how  came  he  into 
this  world  ?'  Was  Lord  Herbert  singular  in  his  perplexity  ?  Are 
Senior  Wranglers  never  liable  to  be  baffled  by  a  perverse  a,  b,  c, 
which  somehow  obstinately  refuses  to  be  equal  to,  or  greater,  or  less 
than  D,  E,  F,  all  axioms  and  postulates  notwithstanding  ?  Are  we 
never  puzzled  as  to  why  some  days  are  always  lucky,  and  others  as 
invariably  unlucky,  to  us  ?  Why  we  married  Miss  Brown,  who  did 
not  care  a  farthing  for  us — the  sentiment  was  reciprocated — wMbn 
Miss  Jones  (who  had  told  Miss  Tompkins  that  she  adored  the  very 
ground  we  walked  upon)  was  only  waiting  to  be  asked  to  say  '  yes'  ? 
Is  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut  always  to  be 
accounted  for  ? 

Still,  I  do  not  like  being  perplexed.  Who  does  ?  I  read  in  an 
American  paper  once,  that  the  disinclination  which  most  men  feel  to 
being  kicked  down-stairs  must  be  considered  as  an  irrefragable  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  showing,  as  it  did^ 
man's  upward  aspirations.  Similarly  we  object  to  being  puzzled, 
for  the  reason  that  inability  to  answer  a  question  is  a  slur  upon  our 
shrewdness,  and  a  wound  to  our  self-esteem.  If  I  can  solve  a 
conundrum,  I  feel  inclined  to  lay  gins  and  traps  in  order  that  the 
conundrum — there  are  no  new  ones  under  the  sun — ^may  be  put  to 
me  ;  but  if  I  have  forgotten  the  solution,  or  I  cannot  solve  it,  I  am 
tempted  to  assassinate  the  funny  fellow  who  propounds  it.  I  never 
could  find  out  the  sense  of  a  rebus,  or  construe  a  charade,  or  make 
head  or  tail  of  an  acrostic,  in  my  life  ;  anJlWi^VA  \!tife  \^q^^  ^^^^ 
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seem  to  be  able  to  do  these  tbiaga,  and  to  drive  maii-pbael 
steer  boats,  make  chicken -salad,  and  play  tbe  overture  to  Der 
Freischitt::  on  tbcir  chins  Kitbout  ever  having  been  taugbt  those 
arts.  Tbe  worst  of  it  is  that,  protest  and  grumble  and  fret  as  we 
may,  we  cannot  help  ourselves.  Life  is  only  one  great  puzzle.  It 
Beemn  as  though  Mr.  Cremer  of  Regent-street  had  gone  suddenly 
mad,  and  had  aont  ns  a  boxful  of  half-a-dozen  toy  games  broken 
up  into  chaotic  bits.     So  year  after  year  we  strive  to  mortice  Scrip- 

•  ture  geography  with  the  chart  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England ; 
to  dovetail  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  with  the  royal  drawing-room 
game  of  Iviiegspicl ;  to  splice  the  fairy  tales  with  philosophy  in 
sport.  But  none  of  tbe  disjecta  membra  will  fit  into  the  others. 
Moses  lias  two  heads,  or  Aaron  none  at  all ;  Great  Britain  will  per- 
sist in  being  a  continent,  and  France  an  island ;  and  some  day, 
while  we  are  puzzling  om-  unfortunate  heads,  comes  Death,  and  bids 
us  put  away  our  toys  and  come  with  him — whither  ?  It  is  some 
consolation  to  know  that  thnl  puzzle  will  be  solved  bo  soon  as  we 
have  left  oA'piizKling  omrsetves  about  mathematics,  and  mctaphysjcs, 
and  the  origin  of  species,  and  acrostics,  and  connndmms,  and  other 
rubbish. 

I  have  been  sorely,  direly,  irritatingly,  exaapcratingly  pnzzled 
during  two  months  and  more  hy  the  Great  Bopeep.  Let  mo  not 
be  misunderstood.  It  has  beeu  my  fate  always  to  be  misimderstood 
save  by  one  person,  who  wont  abroad,  and  died.  I  had  been  resident, 
for  the  period  to  which  I  allude,  at  the  charming,  picturesque,  salu- 
brious, fashionable,  and — may  I  say  it  ? — nndevout  watering-place 
of  St.  Celsu3-on-Sea.  Circumstances  over  which  I  bad  no  control,  but 
wUb  which  several  physicians,  a  horde  of  chemista  and  druggists — 
how  t  loathed  the  doctor's  boy  who  brought  the  medicines,  and  pre- 
tended (either  through  arrogance,  or  in  order  to  ves  me)  by  his 
knock  to  be  the  postman  ! — a  galvanic  battery,  and  a  trained  nurse 
had  much — and  a  great  deal  more  than  I  liked — to  do,  rendered 
it  nccessaiy  that  in  taking  exercise  I  should  not  use  my  legs,  bat 
avail  myself  of  the  convenience  of  an  open  cai'riage.  Iwillbe  candid. 
It  was  a  fly.  There  are  plenty  of  pretty  little  basket- chaise  a  at 
St.  Celsus-on-Sea,  drawn  by  ponies  not  unlike  the  goats  which  draw 
tbe  children's  char-^i-bancs,  only  clean — no,  not  rrn/  clean — shaven, 
and  -n-ith  their  boms  shorn  off;  but  my  'case' — the  people  who 
tormented  me  were  always  talking  about  my  'case,'  as  though  I  had 
been  an  assortment  of  preparations  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
— required  a  fly  of  the  largest  dimensions :  a  blue-bottle  on  four 
wheels,  and  in  which  a  mattress  and  pillows  and  nigs  could  bo 
placed.  Of  course  that  Oy  stuck  to  me  during  the  entire  time  of 
mj  Bojouni  at  St.  Celsua.  The  fiyman,  after  a  week  or  so,  evidently 
tbongbt  that  he  hadaveatelmteto&\,"vviiaft,'waiwat\ldhave  assanlt«d 

any  other  charioteer  who  \.tCB\uwfti  to  to*;*,  mt.    ■\i,t;  ■^*scs«.\»i.\B. 
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'  calling  for  orders'  every  morning  after  breakfast,  in  suggesting  new 
routes  *  which  the  gen'l'm'n  'ad  never  been  afore,  which  the  views 
would  do  'is  'art  good  to  see' — as  though  anything  could  do  my 
heart  good  except  a  beefsteak,  a  pint  of  Burgundy,  and  a  five-mile 
walk ;  luxuries  which,  indulged  in  at  that  time,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  speedily  consigned  me  to  the  closest  of  all  close  carriages 
— a  hearse.  He  was  fond,  also,  of  declaring  that  a  bitter  north-east 
wind  was  *  the  worry  sweetest  sou'-westerly  breeze  as  ever  blew.' 
He  had  been  specially  warned  not  to  come  on  mornings  when  the 
wind  was  in  the  east ;  but  his  thoughts  were  always  with  '  the  palms 
and  temples  of  the  South,'  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  find 
forgiveness  for  all  the  fibs  he  told  in  connection  with  the  weathercock. 
I  knew  the  fly,  at  last,  to  its  every  spring  and  cushion ;  the  gaunt 
white  horse  that  drew  it  to  the  last  hair  firom  its  tail — ^the  hairs 
would  fly  to  leeward  and  settle  on  my  greatcoat ;  the  flyman — dor- 
sally,  I  will  admit :  I  never  had  a  front  view  of  him — I  knew  fi*om 
the  crown  of  his  hat  to  the  nape  of  his  neck ;  from  his  firayed  vel- 
vet collar  to  the  two  horn  buttons  on  his  coat  at  the  base  of  his 
spine.  Why,  during  many  weeks'  acquaintance  with  this  flyman, 
should  I  have  puzzled  myself  so  much  about  him,  I  wonder  ?  Yet 
always  was  he  to  me  a  problem  and  a  mystery.  He  had  a  young- 
old  or  an  oldish-young  face,  guiltless  of  whiskers  but  full  of  wrinkles, 
and  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  as  to  whether  he  was  a  little 
under  thirty  or  a  little  over  sixty.  I  would  have  given  something — 
not  much,  but  still  a  trifle — to  be  certain  whether  he  wore  a  wig  or 
his  own  hair.  Sometimes  I  could  have  sworn  that  it  was  the  kind 
of  peruke  formerly  known  as  a  'Brown  George,'  and  that  (after  the 
manner  of  Julius  Caesar)  he  was  putting  his  forefinger  under  his 
jasey  to  scratch  his  poll ;  yet  I  saw  him  take  his  hat  off  once  in  a 
stiff  gale  in  quest  of  his  pocket-handkerchief  (why  did  he  keep  his 
moiiclwir  in  the  crown  of  his  hat  when  his  coat  was  all  over  pockets? 
that  puzzled  me  again),  and  his  locks  blew  about  as  wildly  in  the 
storm  as,  I  have  been  given  to  understand,  the  admired  Mr.  Henry 
Irving's  did  in  the  churchyard  scene  in  Eugene  Aram.  Had  he 
worn  a  wig  it  must  inevitably  have  flown  away  on  the  wings  of  that 
north-easter.  You  can't  nail  a  wig  to  a  man's  head  as  you  can  to 
that  of  a  wax  doll.  Altogether  this  flyman  was  to  me  one  long 
enigma.  A  hundred  times  have  I  watched  him  dive  with  his  left 
hand  into  one  of  his  pockets,  convey  it — the  fist  clenched — to  his 
mouth,  then  gulp — I  inferred  the  performance  of  that  motion  from 
the  spasmodic  action  of  his  shoulder-blades — and  then,  half  turning 
round  on  his  box,  glance  at  me  with  one  eye  half  closed  ?  What 
on  earth  had  the  man  swallowed  ?  Was  he  a  slave  to  the  melan- 
choly vice  of  opium-eating?  Was  he  bronchitic,  and  had  Keating's 
cough  lozenges  been  recommended  to  him?  Was  he  troubled  with 
one  oi  the  hve  hundred  ailments  which  axe  cvati\>\b\>i  C^^s^^^^sg^^% 
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if  yon  go  on  taking  family  boices  of  them  withoat  stoppiOj^ 
last  I  concluded  that  he  chewed  tohacco,  luid  that  when  ho  turned 
to  glance  at  nic  he  was  adjnBting  a  fresh  quid  between  his  molars. 
People  who  cliew  tobacco  always  have  more  or  less  of  a  g'lilty  ex- 
pression about  tlieni.  But  whut,  you  may  ask,  did  it  matter,  after 
all  ?  Who  troubles  himseK  about  the  dress,  the  mien,  or  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  cabmau  ?  It  mattered  a  great  deal  to  me.  It  mat- 
tered to  me  to  cogitate  why  Pullna  water  is  bottled  in  clumsy  stone 
jars,  whereas  Friedricbshalle  in  contained  in  elegant  ampborie  of 
glass.  The  pattern  of  the  wall-paper  in  my  bedi-oom  was  a  puEzli- 
to  me,  and  a  very  ugly  puzzle  too — sometimes.  From  the  window 
of  this  same  bedi'oom  I  had  a  cliarming  view  of  a  distant  forest  of 
chimney-pots,  of  at  least  fifty  different  conformations.  I  was  never 
tired  of  'inquiring  within'  myself  as  to  who  invented  chimney-pola, 
aud  whether  bo  made  any  money  by  the  discovery,  or  whether, 
as  is  the  common  lot  of  inventors,  he  died  bankrupt  and  a  beggar. 
The  clouds  on  a  fine  eveiiijig  were  a  glorious  puzzlo  to  me.  Why 
should  they  assume  so  many  wondrously  beautiful  hues  when,  as 
modern  philosophers  are  so  fond  of  telling  us,  there  is  no  snch  thing 
as  colour  in  the  world  at  all  ?  Indeed,  to  come  to  tba  long  and  the 
short  of  it,  the  universe  is  only  a  series  of  causes  which  are  effects, 
and  effects  which  ore  causes ;  but  there  can  be  no  first  cause,  these 
wonderful  philosophers  hold,  because  there  must  have  been  a  cause 
before  the  first ;  and  there  can  be  no  final  cause  or  iiffect,  because, 
after  the  end  of  everything,  something  else  must  follow ;  and  every- 
thing, in  reality  (and  there  is  nothing  real),  is  iiulUty.  The  con- 
sideration of  all  this  scarcely  puzzled  me.  Has  it  not  all  been 
made  as  clear  as  mud  in  a  wine-glass  by  the  eradite  Herr  Koep- 
pen  ?*  When  you  have  come  to  the  complexion  of  pondering  ou  a 
coachman's  possible  vdg,  ou  the  pattern  of  a  paperhanging,  the 
order  of  a  cbinmey-pot,  the  iinniber  of  fluffy  pips  on  a  connter' 
pane,  the  hgbt  and  shade  in  the  different  lumps  of  coal  in  a  scuttle, 
and  the  colours  and  shapes  of  a.  bank  of  clouds,  you  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  begin  the  study  of  Buddhism,  branching  off  into  some  side 
specnlatious  on  the  Guostic  and  Manichicao  heresies,  which,  ufter 
all,  may  not  be  half  so  heretical  as  we  take  them  to  be.  But  there 
is  a  cure  for  infinite  puzzlement.  A  Greek  monk  who  flourished  (it 
puzzles  me  to  determine  how  people  '  flomisb')  in  tbo  eleventh  cen- 
tury baa  prescribed  a  definite  reeii)o  for  getting  rid  of  all  dubiety. 
'  When  thou  art  alone  in  thy  cell,'  says  the  reverend  ascetic,  'ebat 
thy  door  and  seat  thyself  in  a  corner ;  raise  thy  mind  above  all 
things  vain  aud  transitory ;  recline  thy  beard  and  cliin  on  thy 
breast ;  titni  thine  eyet  and  Ihi/  tlwwjhts  towiinh  the  middlf  ••/ 
tkff  stomach,  the  region  of  the  naiel,  and  search  the  seat  of  the 


*  Dip  liiiigian  der  Iladdha  iind  ihre  Enttchtiny.     It  jou  WM>t  to  ba 
» j'Our  beart'i  conteDt,  read  Hcrr  Kocppeti. 
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heart,  the  seat  of  the  soul.  At  first  all  will  be  dark  and  dismal, 
bat  if  thou  persistest  day  and  night,  an  ineffable  joy  will  be  felt, 
and  the  soul  will  be  involved  in  a  mysterious  and  ineffable  joy.'  I 
have  frequently  tried  this  recipe  when  very  desperately  puzzled, 
and,  I  am  glad  to  add,  with  complete  success.  It  used  to  send 
me  into  a  sound  and  delicious  sleep.  Dr.  FrankUn  and  other  sages 
have  devised  a  number  of  schemes  for  stupefying  the  faculties  in 
order  to  procure  slumber  without  using  narcotics ;  but  I  should  cer- 
tainly recommend  all  those  whom  much  puzzledom  has  afHicted  with 
insomnia  to  try  the  stomach-contemplation  remedy,  as  practised  in 
the  twelfth  century  at  the  monastery  of  Mount  Athos. 

In  the  instance,  nevertheless,  of  Bopeep  my  perplexity  found 
neither  term  nor  relief.  It  was  all  the  flyman's  doing.  That  enig- 
matical man  had  Bopeep  on  the  brain.  '  Every  road  leads  to  Bome,* 
says  the  proverb ;  thus,  in  my  driver's  vehicular  economy,  did  every 
trip  he  took  me  seem  to  begin  or  to  end  at  Bopeep.  When  I  say  it 
began  there,  I  admit  that,  just  for  form's  sake,  he  would  condescend 
to  take  one  turn  along  the  Parade,  and  by  the  shops  on  the  Marina, 
and  through  the  Triumphal  Arch — erected  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Nemo,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out — which  is  supposed  to  mark  the 
boundary  (only  it  doesn't  do  anything  of  the  kind,  geographically  or 
municipally)  between  St.  Celsus-on-Sea  and  the  equally  picturesque, 
salubrious,  devout,  and  contiguous  watering-place  of  Haroldsend. 
Then  he  would  drive  past  the  infirmary  and  the  new  pier ;  a  Pisgah 
view  of  Palestine  to  me  did  the  turnstiles  of  this  pleasant  jetty  afford. 
I  could  see  the  pavilion  where  the  band  played  in  the  blue  distance, 
and  the  young  ladies  reading  novels,  the  old  ladies  knitting,  the 
children  gambolling  about,  and  Lieutenant  Chuff,  on  the  Retired 
List,  R.N.,  in  his  well-known  pea-jacket,  pufiSng  at  his  equally  well- 
known  meerschaum,  as  he  honoured  the  planks  of  the  pier  with  his 
alarming  quarterdeck  stride ;  but  this  was  all.  Then  the  enigmatical 
flyman  would  drive  by  the  memorial  to  the  G.  of  G.  P.  C.  and  the 
drinking  fountain  erected  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Countess  of 
Dorcaster,  and  so  to  the  fish-market,  where  there  was  always  a  most 
ancient  and  fish-like  smell,  but  seldom  any  fish,  save  shrimps,  which 
are  succulent,  truly,  but  scarcely  substantial;  and  then,  turning  his 
gaunt  white  horse's  head,  he  would  drive  back  again — whither?  Why, 
to  Bopeep,  of  course. 

This  Bopeep  was  a  house — large,  white,  square,  sepulchral- 
looking— ^at  the  eastern  or  the  western  extremity  of  St.  Celsus-on- 
Sea  ;  the  Ultima  Thule,  the  John  o'  Groats  of  the  salubrious  water- 
ing-place. Were  I  to  state  likewise  that  it  was  a  public-house,  the 
landlord  or  landlady,  or  the  manager,  or  the  board  or  the  committee 
who  govern  it,  might  be  offended.  It  is  the  Bopeep  Hotel,  but  be- 
yond that  it  is,  so  far  as  I  could  discover,  Bopeep  itself.  It  stands 
soUtary  and  austere  in  its  grand  isolation.     The  martello  tower  on 
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the  bcooh  close  bj,  tlic  constgnard  bsrracka  a  little  inland,  tli^ 
tion  of  tho  London- super -Mure,  Huroldsend,  and  St.  Celsns  Rail- 
way adjacent,  and  the  tall  white  cliff,  with  its  patches  of  emerald 
herbage,  spangled  with  wild  flowers — none  of  these  surely  can  have 
anything  to  do  with  BopGep.  No.  no ;  the  big  white  house  must 
have  been  self- containing,  aelf-Bufficiug,  autonymons,  and  autocratic. 
It  was  Bopeep  the  Great,  and  naught  but  itself  could  be  its  parallel. 

But  why  Bopeep  ?  My  dear  sir,  can  yon  tell  me  why  there  is 
a  street  in  Dublin  called  Stoneybatter,  why  there  is  a  thoroughfare 
in  Brighton  called  Baitholomew's,  of  what  ingredients  tlie  cordial  po- 
pular about  sixty  years  ago,  and  called  Cranbanbury,  was  composed, 
and  what  kind  of  a  daiico  waa  a  Rigadoon  ?  My  dear  madam,  do 
you  linow  why,  the  smaller  bonnets  become,  the  more  eKi>ensiTe 
they  grow  ?  why  your  fishmonger  charges  you  balf-a-crown  for  a  pair 
of  soles  which  would  be  dear  at  ninepence  ?  and  why  not  one  English 
cook  oat  of  a  hundred  can  fry  potatoes,  make  an  omelette,  or  has 
ever  heard  of  enuci'  Hubert!  When,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  without  book,  you  can  explain  these  mysteries,  you  may  be  able 
to  enhghten  my  ignorance  witL  respect  to  Bopeep.  I  sought  in- 
formation from  the  flyman,  but  his  wonls  were  as  those  which  darken 
counsel  instead  of  illnmining  it,  '  It's  the  Bopoep  Hotel,  sure  euuff,' 
he  explained  (ha,  ha  I  'explained'!);  'but  that  ain't  it.  ItwereBo- 
peep  long  afore  the  hotel  were  there  and  the  railway  come.  It's 
called  Bopeep  because  there  ain't  nothing  else  on  that  side  afore 
you  come  to  the  Bull's  Head ;  at  least,  so  I  heerd  my  uncle  say,  as 
lived  man  and  boy  iu  these  parts  for  seventy  year ;  but  I  was  bom 
at  Tunbridge  myself.'  Had  there  ever  been  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Bopeep  living  iu  the  neighbourhood  ?  No ;  the  flyman  had  never 
'  heerd  of  such  a  party.'  Don't  think  my  question  too  absurd.  Mr. 
Bopeep  may  have  been  a  foreigner.  Shollabaloh  in  Punch  is  obvi- 
ously of  alien  extraction,  and  surely  you  believe  in  him. 

There  are  very  many  exquisitely  beautiful  drives  out  of  St.  Gelsus- 
on-Sca,  although  the  roads,  as  a  rule,  are  so  steep,  that  as  tho  gaunt 
white  horse  dragged  the  fly  and  myself  (I  am  certain  with  inlinite 
rehictauce)  up  the  acclivities,  I  was  constantly  reminded  of  General 
Wolfe  and  his  brave  Grenadiers  in  Canada,  who — 
'What  WM  astonishing,  nay,  yery  partleulnr — 
Hftrcb'd  up  rockB  wliioh  were  quite  pHrpendioulnr." 
Not  only  are  the  Heights  of  Abraham  verging  on  the  '  quite  perpen- 
dicular,' but  the  streets  of  Quebec  itself  are  Avemine  in  their  hilli- 
nesR  ;  so  much  so  that  the  French  drivers  of  the  '  sulkies' — Quebec 
is  tho  only  place  where  a  drsoblitieaiife,  the  real  (li'svhliijfantc  that 
Sterne  saw  iu  the  inn-jard  at  Calais,  is  yet  to  be  found — tell  stran- 
gers that  Lower  Canada  possesses  a  peculiar  breed  of  horses  whose 
fore  legs,  being  shorter  (like  V.angaiooa'"ifti*.'itUeu:  hind  legs,  6oabl« 
them  to  climb  mountainoaa  ttacenUm\}a»ioav>;M^'Cv;ft\'wSs*.'^»^~ 
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how  about  descending  ?'  the  traveller  may  inquire ;  whereupon  the 
driver  replies  that  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  produce  another  breed 
of  horses  whose  legs  are  shorter  behind  than  before,  and  are  thus 
specially  adapted  to  going  down  hill :  a  legend  which,  for  coolly 
impudent  mendacity,  approaches  the  story  of  a  certain  Califomian 
quadruped  who  is  gifted  with  the  curious  faculty  of  shortening  his 
legs  sidewaySy  in  order  to  run  along  the  sandhills  which  skirt  the 
road. 

I  had  need  to  talk  of  legends,  since,  despairing  of  obtaining  any 
trustworthy  facts  with  regard  to  Bopeep,  I  threw  myself  blindly  into 
the  mythical.  I  shot  Niagara,  and  after — well,  afterwards  I  found 
myself  in  the  dominions  of  the  wildly  conjectural  and  the  not  un- 
pleasantly chimerical.  I  might  have  saved  myself  all  this  trouble — 
so,  doubtless,  you  in  your  wisdom  may  opine — had  I  taken  the  bull, 
or  rather  Bopeep,  by  the  horns,  walked  boldly  into  the  hotel,  and 
asked  whence  it  derived  its  name.  An  unbridled  imagination,  an 
inexhaustible  caprice  are  surely  justifiable  in  the  case  both  of  owners 
of  racehorses  and  proprietors  of  hotels.  There  is  a  miserable  poverty 
of  invention  in  the  hackneyed  iteration. of  Waterloos  and  Royals, 
Castles,  Pavilions,  and  Alexandras ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  always  admired  the  independent  originality  of  the  Monster  at 
Pimlico,  the  Hen  and  Chickens  at  Birmingham,  the  Mount  Ephraim 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  especially  of  Jack  Straw's  Castle  at  Hamp- 
stead.  Jack  Straw  never  lived  at  Hampstead ;  he  never  had  a  castle ; 
there  never  was  such  a  person  (philosophically  speaking)  as  Jack 
Straw.  Don't  believe  anything  you  may  read  about  him  in  Shake- 
speare or  the  Histo)*y  of  England.  He  was  a  myth,  like  Romulus 
and  Remus,  like  Ajax  and  Achilles  and  John  Bull.  So,  perhaps,  I 
began  to  fancy,  was  Bopeep  the  Great.  There  flashed  upon  my 
brain  an  appalling  apologue  once  told  me  by  a  friend,  who  went  into 
a  barber's  shop  to  be  shaved,  in  a  back  street  of  one  of  the  decayed 
Cinque  Ports — it  was  not  Haroldsend,  in  Sussex.  The  barber  was 
a  grim  gruff  man,  of  somewhat  seafaring  mien,  and  with  a  huge  pair 
of  bushy  black  whiskers,  and  the  temperament  of  my  friend  is  some- 
what nervous.  The  marine  Figaro  was  conversational  withal,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  local  history  and  antiquities.  *  This  used 
to  be  a  norrible  place  for  piritts  and  smugglers,'  he  observed,  brand- 
ishing his  razor.  *Ah,*  quoth  my  friend,  wincing  a  little  as  the 
shear  went  somewhat  too  close  to  his  jugular.  *  Yes,'  pursued  the 
barber,  *  a  hawful  place.  Many's  the  dark  deed,  I'll  go  bail,  as  'as 
bin  done  in  this  werry  'ouse,  and* — as  he  spoke  he  leered  fright- 
fully in  his  customer's  face — *for  hanythink  tec  knoic,  their  skclling- 
tons  may  he  hunderncath  that  werry  trap-door  J"  There  rcas  a  trap 
in  the  floor  close  to  the  customer's  chair,  and  as  the  bushy-whiskered 
barber  concluded  his  remarks,  he  stamped  on  the  clo^^i  '^^^  ^\3kcs!^- 
onsly.    I  don't  know  whether  my  friend  'boVleOi  \XieTL  ^xA^^x^'Ss:^*^ 
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the  street,  mih  tLc  towel  round  Lis  neck  aud  the  latlier  on  his  d 
but  he  was  woiit  to  say  after wai'ds  that  he  never  thooght  of  that  de- 
cayed-Cinque -Port  barber  and  the  possible  '  skbUiugtons'  withoat  a 
shudder.  Now  why,  I  mused,  recalling  this  idle  tale,  should  not 
Bopeep  have  been,  iu  days  gone  by,  a  bold  smuggler,  or,  better  still, 
a  famous  pirate  ?  Why  ahonld  not  Bopeep  be  one  of  the  innumer- 
able aliases  of  that  Harpog,  or  Hastingo,  or  Hastig  the  Korthman 
biiccaueer,  renowned  all  along  this  coast,  and  who  seems  to  have 
alternately  ravaged  and  resided  at  every  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ? 
Hastig-Bopeep — I  arbitrarily  assume  his  sobriquet — was  as  mighty 
a  rover  of  the  stormy  main  as  ever  deserved  trial  before  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty,  and  hanging,  much  higher  than  Haman,  at 
Execution  Dock.  It  is  from  dauntless  adventurers  of  the  Hastig- 
Bopeep  type  that  our  ineffable  Normau  aristocracy  are  so  prond  to 
trace  their  descent.  They  have  a  greater  claim  to  the  siingre  azid 
than  the  grandees  of  Spain.  Their  blood  should  be  bine  enough,  for 
then-  anecatoi-s  were  never  so  much  at  home  as  when  tossing  abont, 
in  search  of  plunder,  on  the  bosom  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 

Some  antiquaries  have  tried  to  make  out  that  Hastig-Bopeep 
was  a  good  Catholic ;  but  the  Norman  chroniclers  more  than  hint 
that  he  relapsed  into  paganism,  and  was  not  only  an  eater  of  horse- 
flesh (a  most  heathenish  practice,  Mr.  Bicknell),  but  was  wont  to 
sacrifice  those  noble  animals  to  Odin  and  Thor.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  the  audacious  trick  which  the  pii-ate  played  upon  the  right  rever- 
end Bishop  of  Luna '}  Landing  at  a  petty  tou-n  on  tho  Italian  coast, 
and  in  his  savage  ignorance  thinking  that  he  had  reached  Rome,  the 
capital  of  the  world,  he  sent  in  a  cartel  to  the  bishop  expressive  of 
his  desire  to  renounce  the  errors  of  paganism,  and  be  reconciled  to 
holy  Mother  Church.  'Very  well,  mi  fill,'  quoth  my  lord  bishop; 
but  he  orders  all  the  gates  of  the  town  to  he  double-locked,  and  pops 
all  his  treasure  into  a  Chatwood's  burglar-proof  safe.  Presently  u 
teiTible  howling  and  yowling  ia  heard  from  the  Noi-thmen's  camp. 
Madame  nc  mcurt,  )iuidanic  est  inorte  ,■  I  mean  that  word  is  brought 
to  the  bishop  that  Hastig-Bopeep  has  fallen  mortally  sick ;  that  he 
is  ill  extremis ,-  that  he  has  given  up  the  ghost ;  but  that  just  prior 
to  his  dissolution  he  bequeathed  all  his  vast  riches  to  the  Bishop 
and  Chapter  of  Luna,  on  the  sole  conilitiou  that  his  body  should  be 
buried  iu  consecrated  ground.  \\'ho  could  refuse  so  pious  a  request  ? 
Not  the  Bishop  of  Luna  certainly,  who  made  haste  to  have  the  hand- 
somest catafalque  in  the  cathedral  brushed  and  polished,  and  caused 
the  largest  wax-candles  to  be  lit,  and  an  additional  staff  of  choristers 
to  bo  laid  on  to  chant  a  missa  pvo  defitiictis.  Nor,  I  imagine,  did 
his  lordship  forget  to  mention  to  the  local  Comt  of  Probate  that  no 
legacy  would  be  paid  on  the  Hastig-Bopeep  property,  the  bequest 
being  in  juire  fraiikalmoigu  oi  mo»wui  icei  af  ^ft.  In  due  time  the 
funeral  jiroceasion  ot'lheUte  dialm^u\^fti-i\6.^At5iw«R«o&s«xii%EJicJ 
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the  cathedral.  The  bishop  and  clergy  were  splendidly  arrayed ;  the 
mourners  were  numerous ;  the  ladies  of  the  city  were  dressed  in  the 
deepest  and  most  tasteful  mourning  that  Messrs.  Jay,  at  so  short  a 
notice,  could  furnish ;  but,  ah,  for  the  perfidy  of  mankind,  and  of 
pirates  in  particular !  Just  as  the  bishop  was  singing  the  *  Pax  vo- 
biscum,'  the  lid  of  the  coffin  (mahogany,  covered  with  crimson  velvet, 
silver-gilt  nails,  and  cherubs'  heads,  *  Admiral  Viscount  Bopeep,  Ad- 
miral of  the  Black,  G.C.B.,'  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Banting)  wasbursten 
open  with  a  terrific  report,  and  out  jumped  Hastig-Bopeep,  the  pirate 
chief,  in  a  frilled  nightgown  over  a  complete  suit  of  chain-armour, 
and  with  a  double-headed  battle-axe  in  his  wicked  hand.  With  one 
blow  did  he  cleave  the  right  reverend  occupant  of  the  see'of  Luna  from 
the  beautiful  diamond  cross  at  the  apex  of  his  mitre  even  to  a  malachite 
button,  the  lowermost  of  his  under- waistcoat.  His  unscrupulous  com- 
panions made  work  quite  as  short  of  the  canons  and  prebendaries, 
the  proctors  and  prothonotaries  of  the  Court  of  Probate ;  one  chap- 
lain (he  was  only  a  curate,  poor  devil)  was  spared,  for  the  purpose 
of  marrying  Hastig-Bopeep  (who  had  plenty  of  wives  already  in 
every  port,  you  may  be  sure,  the  rascal !)  to  sixteen  of  the  most 
beautiful  dames  in  Luna,  with  whom,  and  with  as  much  sacerdotal 
and  secular  plunder  as  he  could  collect,  he  sailed  away,  and  three 
months  afterwards  bombarded,  attacked,  and  sacked  Great  Grimsby 
in  Yorkshire.  The  inhabitants  of  Luna,  to  this  day,  annually  sing 
a  hymn  praying  for  immunity  from  piratical  attack,  and  ending,  *  A 
peste,  fame,  bello,  et  Bopeepo,  Domine,  libera  nos,'  and  the  mar- 
tyred Bishop  of  Luna  was  made  a  saint,  under  the  style  and  title 
of  San  Lionardo ;  but  why  on  earth  should  my  head  be  running  on 
St.  Leonard,  who  is  a  Sussex  saint,  and  not  a  lunar  one  ? 

Thus,  drearily  enough,  and  yet  forbearing  to  resemble  one  an- 
other— for  each  twelve  hours  brought  a  new  puzzlement — the  days 
went  on;  the  east  wind  howled;  the  flyman  continued  to  declare 
that  it  was  in  the  south ;  the  chemist's  bill  grew  longer,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  it  never  would  be  summer.  But  at  last  came 
June,  and  so  brought  about  the  retirement  to  the  woods  of  the 
robin-redbreast,  who,  the  colder  it  was,  the  merrier  he  seemed,  and 
with  his  bold  Brindisis  had  kept  me  awake  many  a  time  (rivalling 
in  that  respect  the  blackbird  at  early  mom,  and  yet  both  songsters 
were  better  than  the  dreadfully  dismal  church-bells,  whose  jangling 
and  booming  drive  the  nervous  mad).  It  was  June ;  and  it  was 
time  for  me  to  go  away  from  St.  Celsus-on-Sea.  I  well  remember 
my  last  drive  in  the  fly.  We  were  coming  from  Bexhill — a  de- 
lightful village,  whose  inhabitants  laugh  Mr.  Thoms  to  scorn, 
hold  the  memory  of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  in  infinite  dis- 
paragement, and  declare  that  Bexhill  is  the  identical  village  where 
the  mischievous  urchin,  aged  one  hundred  and  three  years  his  next 
birthday,  w&8  beaten  by  his  papa  for  ttiio^'m^  ^WckK^  ^\»\s^%  ^5^^ 
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but  still  active  gnindfatlier.  From  Bexhill — famoQB  for  its  I< 
its  ancestral  walnut-trees,  and  its  uew-Iaid  egga — we  were  coming; 
we  had  passed  the  Bull's  Head,  and  were  neariug  Bopeep — ccia  va 
sans  dli-e.  Hooked  around  aud  marked  the  glory  of  the  midsummer 
evening.  The  evorlflstiog  apace  was  one  clear  dome  of  sappUire; 
and  the  sun,  glinting  on  the  dark  ultramarine  of  the  sea,  shot  the 
tiny  ripples  that  kissed  the  shore  with  streaks  of  gold,  even  as  that 
great  orh  of  lapis  lazuli  is  streaked  in  the  Geau  Church  at  Rome. 
But  tho  ocean  was  in  the  remote  background;  inland  was  a  distance 
of  gi'eeu  hilla  with  purple  shadows ;  fair  fields  soon  to  be  mude 
golden  with  the  corn ;  trim  cottages  and  liomesteads,  and  clumps 
of  trees.  The  birds  in  'squadrons,  in  platoons,  with  their  music 
playing  tunes,'  were  scurrj-ing  hither  aud  thither,  bent  on  some 
bird's  business — God  knows  of  what  nature! — but  less  mischievoas, 
I  daresay,  than  tho  '  business'  we  are  so  very  fond  of  transactiug 
'in  the  City.'  But  close  by,  on  either  side,  the  high-road  winding 
between,  there  stretched  a  great  down,  and  feeding  there  like  one 
were  forty  times  forty  sheep.  Many  hundreds  of  these  inveterate 
gourmands  of  green  meat,  their  innocent  noses  prone  to  the  herb- 
age— how  is  it  that  cows  and  sheep  do  not  seem  to  suffer  &om 
determination  of  blood  to  tho  head?— and  munching  away  aa  though 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  Dead- Jleat  Maiket  in  the  world.  And 
we? — do  we  never  munch,  and  munch,  and  munch,  quite  obhvious 
(and  mercifully  so)  of  the  close  propinquity  of  the  Brompton  Ceme- 
tery? I  bade  the  diiver  halt,  and  filled  myself  nith  the  pleasant 
sight.  I  sat  np  and  drank-in  tho  jovial  view,  and  the  warmth  of 
it  ran  thi-ough  my  veins,  aud  rang  triple  bob-majors  in  the  walks  of 
my  heart,  as  though  it  had  been  a  bumper  of  Chambertiu.  I  noticed 
liow  the  wary  old  sheep  sought  out  the  most  tbothsome  bits  of  salad, 
leaving  the  coarser  grass  for  young  and  inexperienced  muttons.  I 
noticed  how,  wherever  there  was  a  fragment  of  rook  cropping  up  on 
the  down,  some  inquisitive  young  lamb  would  trot  up  to  its  summit, 
sniffing  about  him  in  a  vainglorious  manner,  and  ba-aiug  in  a  reprn- 
hensible  tone  of  sclf-oonsciousneBs.  Ah,  young  Iambi  you  had  much 
better  be  down  yonder,  with  your  mamma,  cropping  the  IJt-bits  and 
tender  shoots  on  the  patches  of  the  down  she  knows  so  well.  Re 
not  too  forward,  young  ah-;  don't  advertise  yourself  so  noisily;  else 
may  the  butcher  be  prompt  in  singling  yon  out  as  being  just  the 
plump  .juicy  youngster  to  be  promoted  into  forequartor  and  cutlets. 
Gather  your  rosebuds  while  you  may,  0  lambkin  I  Time  is  still 
a-flying,  aud  the  advent  of  green  peas  cannot  much  longer  be  de- 
layed. 

Full  of  such  reveries  as  these,  I  suddenly  became  aware  of  Bo- 
peep.  It  was  not  Bopeep  the  Great,  the  Hotel,  the  Pirate,  or  the 
Smaggicr  of  my  puzzled  mviBu\ga,\iui  a.  (it  little  girl  of  about  nine, 
with  ribsloiie-pippin  clieeks  ani\n:£\A.vie  ti^w,  %&.\ ^-usx^uu^ 
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was  clad  in  a  flowery  cotton-print  frock,  a  checked  pinafore,  and  a 
straw  bonnet;  and  who  bore  in  her  hand — in  both  hands,  for  it  was 
somewhat  heavy — a  yellow  earthenware  basin  partially  concealed  by 
the  blue-cotton  handkerchief  in  which  it  was  tied.  This  fardel  she 
placed  very  carefully  on  the  corduroy-covered  knees  of  the  ancient 
shepherd  who  was  guarding  the  mighty  flock,  and  who  really  looked 
very  pastoral  indeed;  for  his  beard  was  abundant  and  snowy  white, 
and  his  gaberdine — a  *  slop'  it  is  less  picturesquely  termed — was 
clean,  and  hung  about  him  in  not  ungraceful  folds.  The  big  brown 
shepherd's  dog  behind  him,  who  had  been  keeping  a  sharp  look-out 
for  the  over-frisky  lambkins,  was  evidently  on  familiar  terms  with 
the  chubby  little  maiden  in  the  pinafore,  and  by  the  manner  he 
licked  his  honest  chops  and  wagged  his  uncombed  but  not  unbe- 
coming tail,  I  inferred  that  he  knew  what  there  was  for  tea,  and  that 
he  was  glad — as  much  on  his  own  account  as  on  his  patron's.  I 
saw  it  all  at  a  glance.  The  puzzle  was  cleared  up.  The  mystery 
was  revealed.  The  child  was  Little  Bopeep.  Bopeep  the  Great, 
her  papa,  was  the  rich  Numantius,  abundant  in  flocks  and  herds,  a 
shepherd  king,  who  from  a  nomad  had  taken  to  a  sedentary  life, 
and  lived  in  the  mansion  hard  by.  No  hotel,  nor  inn,  nor  *  public' 
kept  he,  but  happening  to  be  an  excellent  judge  of  wines,  spirits, 
and  malt  liquors  (as  Monsieur  Jourdain  was  a  judge  of  cloth),  he 
made  a  large  collection  of  those  articles  and  distributed  them  among 
his  friends,  who  were  so  pleased  with  his  liberality,  that  they  per- 
sisted in  presenting  him  with  testimonials  taking  the  form  of  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm.  As  for  Little  Bopeep,  she  was  no  longer 
a  shepherdess,  having  had,  once  upon  a  time,  the  misfortune  to 
lose  her  sheep ;  and,  although  the  animals  all  came  safely  home, 
carrying  their  tails  behind  them,  the  mishap  made  her  parents 
nervous,  and  thenceforth  she  was  only  permitted  to  carry  out  to  the 
shepherds  their  dinners  and  their  teas.  Basta !  I  must  make  an 
end  of  fooling.  Carry  me  back,  flyman,  past  Bopeep  and  into  the 
world  again.  The  fancies  are  all  fled  away,  and  I  must  puzzle  my- 
self with  sterner  problems  now. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  LADY  AUDLEY's  SECRET,'  ETC, 


Chapter  XV. 

*  Look  on  me  I    There  is  an  order 
Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age, 
Without  the  Yiolence  of  warlike  death ; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure — some  of  study — 
Some  worn  witli  toil — some  of  mere  weariness — 
Some  of  disease — and  some  insanity — 
And  some  of  wither'd,  or  of  broken  hearts : 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  numbered  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names/ 

Elizabeth  was  better.  The  time  had  come  when  she  could  shape 
her  thoughts  into  words;  when  Dr.  Cameron's  kind  face,  smiling 
gently  at  her,  had  become  something  more  than  a  picture ;  when 
it  had  ceased  also  to  recall  to  her  first  one  person,  then  another, 
faintly  remembered  among  the  hazy  crowd  of  former  acquaintance, 
the  people  she  had  known  in  the  Park-lane  period  of  her  life.  The 
time  had  come  at  last  when  she  knew  him  as  her  custodian  ;  though 
why  he  should  be  so,  she  knew  not,  nor  yet  the  meaning  of  her 
imprisonment.  But  he  seemed  to  her  a  person  in  authority,  and 
to  him  she  appealed  against  her  nurses,  telling  him  that  they  had 
been  cruel  to  her,  more  cruel  than  words  could  speak,  especially 
her  words,  poor  soul !  which  came  tremulously  from  the  pale  lips, 
and  were  apt  to  shape  disjointed  phrases.  The  nurses  strenuously 
denied  the  truth  of  this  accusation ;  whereupon  Dr.  Cameron  gently 
shook  his  head,  as  who  should  say,  *  Poor  soul,  poor  soul !  we  know 
how  much  significance  to  attach  to  her  complaints ;  but  we  may  as 
well  humour  her.'  So  Nurse  Barber  and  Nurse  Lucas  were  passed 
on  to  another  patient  in  the  preliminary  and  violent  stage,  and 
Lady  Paulyn  was  now  so  fortunate  as  to  be  committed  to  the  care 
of  a  soft-hearted  low- voiced  little  woman,  who  had  none  of  the 
vices  of  the  Gamp  sisterhood.  This  change,  and  a  change  in  her 
apartments  to  rooms  with  a  southern  aspect,  looking  out  upon  a 
flower-garden,  produced  a  favourable  eftect.  The  patient  began  to 
sleep  a  little  at  night,  awoke  from  wild  dreams  of  the  past,  recog- 
nised the  blank  lonely  preaeiil,  ^ii&.kvi^\^^  tbat  she  was  severed  from 
all  she  had  ever  loved ;  knevf  V\x«A.  \i^x  ^^^^  ^^x^  ^^t\^  ^^^^^  wid 
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that  the  voices  she  had  heard  in  all  those  long  winter  nights  had 
been  only  dream  voices. 

Memory  was  slow  to  return,  and  the  power  of  consecutive 
thought.  Ideas  flashed  across  her  brain  like  lightning,  and  ideas 
that  were  for  the  greater  part  false.  Her  mind  was  like  a  diamond- 
cat  crystal  reflecting  gleams  of  many -coloured  light,  or  like  a 
kaleidoscope  in  which  thought  was  for  ever  running  from  one  form 
into  another.  Her  brain  was  never  quiet.  It  thought  and  thought, 
and  invented  and  imagined,  but  rarely  remembered,  or  only  remem- 
bered the  remote  past;  and  even  in  those  memories  fact  was 
mixed  with  fiction.  Books  that  h£id  impressed  her  long  ago  were 
as  much  a  portion  of  her  life  as  the  actual  events  of  the  past ;  and 
even  in  her  broken  memories  of  books,  imagination  bewildered 
and  deceived  her.  There  were  poems  of  Byron's,  the  *  Giaour,' 
the  '  Prisoner  of  Chillon,'  which  in  her  girlhood  she  had  been  able 
to  repeat  from  the  first  line  to  the  last.  She  could  remember  a  line 
here  and  there  now,  and  murmured  it  to  herself  sadly,  again  and 
again.  And  out  of  this  grew  a  fancy  that  she  had  known  Byron, 
that  she  had  met  him  in  Italy  and  in  Greece,  had  stood  upon  the 
sea-shore  at  Lenci  when  the  white-sailed  bark  that  held  genius  and 
Shelley  vanished  from  the  storm-swept  waters.  This  and  a  hundred 
other  such  fancies  filled  her  brain.  She  left  off  thinking  of  Malcolm 
Forde,  to  think  of  beings  she  had  never  known,  creatures  of  her  wild 
imagining. 

Left  to  the  companionship  of  a  nurse  whose  ideas  rarely  soared 
above  the  question  of  turning  a  last  winter's  gown,  or  putting  new 
ribbon  on  an  old  bonnet,  invention  supplied  the  place  of  society.  She 
conversed  with  phantoms,  held  mysterious  communion  with  shadows. 
Were  there  not  people  outside  her  window  for  whom  she  had  a 
secret  code  of  signals  ?  Did  she  not  laugh  to  herself  sometimes  at 
the  thought  of  how  she  cheated  her  custodians  ? 

Sometimes  she  was  gay  with  a  feverish  gaiety,  at  other  times 
melancholy  to  despair,  weeping  a  rain  of  tears  without  knowing 
why  she  wept.  Dr.  Cameron,  being  informed  of  these  melancholy 
fits,  suggested  that  she  should  mix  more  freely  with  the  other  pa- 
tients ;  that  she  should  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  drawing-room 
with  the  milder  cases,  and  even  attend  the  weekly  soirees,  and  de- 
rive gladness  from  the  Lancers  and  Caledonians.  So  one  sunny 
morning,  when  the  aspect  of  Nature,  even  in  her  winter  garment, 
was  cheerful.  Lady  Paulyn's  nurse  led  her  down  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  left  her  there  alone  on  an  ottoman  near  the  fireplace, 
while  all  the  milder  cases  stared  at  her  with  a  dreamy  indifferent 
stare,  but  not  without  some  glimmer  of  sane  superciliousness. 

The  drawing-room  was  long  and  spacious,  with  a  fireplace  at 
each  end,  oak  panelling  and  family  portraits;  a  room  that  did  really 
seem  a  little  too  good  even  for  the  miidei  ca^^^i  'v\io  'v^t^  Vvt^ 

TaaD  Berob,  Vol.  I.  P.S.  Vol.  XXI.  '^'^ 
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ap  to  oak  paoelling  or  the  Sir  Joshua  Rojnolds'  school  ( 
traiture,  Tho  windows  were  high  and  wide,  and  tho  sun  shone  in 
upon  the  scattered  figures,  not  grouped  ahout  either  of  the  fire- 
places, but  scattered  about  the  length  and  breadth  of  Uie  room, 
each  as  remote  as  possible  from  her  companions,  and  all  idle.  There 
they  sat,  solitary  among  numbers,  all  staring  straight  before  them 
after  that  one  brief  survey  of  Elizabeth— some  talking  to  them- 
selves in  a,  di'camy  monotonous  way,  others  silent. 

Elizabeth  looked  round  her  wonderingly.  What  were  they? 
Guests  in  a  country  house  ?  What  a  strange  look  they  had,  dressed 
not  unlike  other  people,  with  faces  like  the  faces  of  the  rest  of 
womankind  so  far  as  actaal  feature  went,  yet  with  so  curioas  a 
stamp  upon  every  countenance  and  every  figure,  and  some  minute 
eocentricity  in  every  dress  !  And  then  that  low  sullen  muttering — 
solitary- looking  women  complainiug  to  themselves  in  a  hopeless  sub- 
dued manner ;  then  suddenly  that  low  sound  of  complaint  swelled  to 
a  little  burst  of  clamour,  half-a-dozen  shrill  voices  raised  at  the 
same  instant,  a  discordant  noise  as  of  cats  quarrelling,  which  was 
hushed  as  suddenly  at  the  behest  of  a  clever-looking  little  woman, 
dressed  in  black,  who  walked  quickly  up  and  down  the  room  re- 
monstrating. 

There  was  an  open  piano  near  the  fireplace.  Elizabeth  sat 
down  before  it  presently  oud  began  to  play — dreamily — as  if  awak- 
ening reason  found  a  vague  vuicc  in  music.  But  she  had  hardly 
played  a  dozen  bars  when  a  tall  gaunt-looking  woman,  in  brown 
and  yellow,  came  up  to  her  and  pulled  her  away  from  the  piano. 

'  I'll  have  no  more  of  your  noise,'  she  said ;  '  you're  always  at 
it,  and  I  won't  stand  it  any  longer.' 

'But  I  never  saw  you  before  to-day,'  pleaded  EUzabeth,  look- 
ing at  her  with  innocent  wondering  eyes— eyes  that  had  grown 
childhke  in  that  long  slumber  of  the  mind.  '  I  can't  have  annoyed 
you  before  to-day.' 

'  Stufi*  and  nonsense  !  You  have  annoyed  me  ;  you're  a  detest- 
able nuisance.  I  won't  have  that  piano  touched.  First  and  fore- 
most, it's  my  property — ' 

'  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Sloper,*  eoid  the  little  woman  in  black, 
who  occupied  the  onerous  post  of  matron  in  this  part  of  the  estali- 
lishment.  'You  mustn't  be  naughty.  You've  been  very  naughty 
all  this  morning,  and  I  shall  really  have  to  complain  to  Mr.  Burley.' 

Mr.  Burley  was  the  resident  medical  man,  a  gentleman  who  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  daily  iuteTcourse  with  the  cases,  and  had  to  do 
a  good  deal  of  mild  flirtation  with  the  first-class  lady  patients,  each 
of  whom  fancied  she  had  a  peculiar  right  to  the  doctor's  attention. 
...  Elizabeth  wondered  a  little  to  hear  a  broad-shouldered  female, 
on  the  nTong  side  o{  fotty,  Te^'co'>;«(V  foi  naughtiness,  in  the  kind  of 
tone  usuaJiy  addressed  to  a  diaii  i^  ««..    'i^-  'ssa  %'«' 
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stranger  than  the  rest  of  her  new  life.  There  were  some  books  on 
the  table  by  the  fireplace,  the  first  books  she  had  seen  since  her 
illness.  She  seized  upon  them  eagerly,  and  began  to  torn  the 
leaves,  and  look  at  the  pictures.  They  seemed  to  speak  to  her,  to  be 
fall  of  secret  messages  from  some  one  she  had  loved.  Who  was  it  she 
had  once  loved  so  dearly  ?    She  could  not  even  remember  his  name. 

'0,  mamma,  mamma,  mamma!'  moaned  a  lady  in  an  arm-chair 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth ;  a  middle-aged  lady,  stout  of 
build,  with  pepper-and-salt-coloured  hair  neatly  plaited  and  tied  up 
with  brown  ribbons,  in  the  street-door-knocker  style,  like  a  school- 
girFs.  '  0,  mamma,  mamma  !'  she  moaned,  lifting  her  voice  with 
every  repetition  of  her  cry ;   *  take  me  home  to  my  mamma.* 

'  Miss  Chiffinch,'  said  the  matron,  'you  really  must  not  go  on  so; 
you  disturb  everybody,  and  it  is  exceedingly  silly  to  talk  like  that. 
Your  mamma  has  been  dead  for  the  last  twenty  years.' 

*  You  fool !'  replied  Miss  Chiffinch,  with  ineffable  scorn ;  'as  if  I 
didn't  know  that  as  well  as  you.'  And  then  resumed  her  cuckoo  cry, 
'0,  mamma,  mamma!' 

One  young  woman,  with  straight  brown  hair  hanging  down  her 
back,  walked  about  the  room  in  a  meandering  kind  of  way,  trying  to 
fasten  herself  upon  somebody,  like  the  little  boy  who  wanted  the 
brute  creation  to  play  with  him ;  and  like  that  idle  child  was  re- 
jected by  all.  She  came  up  to  Elizabeth  presently,  as  if  hoping  to 
obtain  sympathy  from  a  new  arrival. 

*  My  sisters  are  so  'appy,'  she  said ;  *  so  'appy.  They're  all  at 
'ome,  and  they  do  enjoy  themselves  so;  they're  is  'appy  as  the 
day  is  long.  Don't  you  think  they'd  let  me  go  'ome?  I  do  so  want 
to  go  'ome ;  my  sisters  are  so  'appy.' 

*  Why  don't  you  try  to  employ  yourself.  Miss  Pocock?'  demanded 
the  busy  little  matron,  who  was  always  knitting  a  stocking,  and 
whose  needles  flew  as  she  walked  up  and  down  the  room  or  remon- 
strated with  her  charges.  '  You'd  get  well  as  soon  again  if  you'd  try 
to  do  something;  I'll  give  you  some  plain  work,  if  you  like;  anything 
would  be  better  than  roaming  about  like  that,  worrying  everybody.' 

'  0,  Mrs.  Dawlings,  do  let  me  go  'ome,'  pleaded  Miss  Pocock, 
in  her  drawling  tone ;  *  my  sisters  are  so  'appy.  0,  dear  Mr.  Burley,' 
this  with  a  little  gush  as  she  espied  the  house  doctor  entering  by  a 
door  near  at  hand,  '  do  let  me  go  'ome.  I'll  be  so  grateful,  and 
I'll  be  so  good  to  father,  and  never  be  troublesome  any  more.  My 
sisters  are  so  'appy  1' 

*  You  should  have  behaved  better  when  you  were  at  home,'  said 
Mr.  Burley,  with  friendly  candour.  *  There,  go  along,'  as  Miss 
Pocock  hung  upon  his  arm  affectionately,  *  and  try  to  get  well ;  get 
some  needlework,  and  sit  down  and  keep  yourself  quiet.'  With 
which  scientific  advice  Mr.  Burley  walked  on  and  looked  atth.^  oiVy^T 
patients,  with  a  cool  cursory  glance  at  eaicVi ',  «ca  M  ^Jckftrj  \kaftL\iftw«^  ^ 
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flock  of  sheep,  and  be,  their  shepherd,  only  wanted  to  assorfl  B 
self  be  had  the  right  number. 

This  was  the  ladies'  drawing-room ;  the  gentlemen  had  their 
own  apartments  in  the  east  wing.  The  second-class  patients,  male 
and  female,  had  their  apartments  in  the  west  wing ;  and  there  were 
private  sitting-rooms  in  abundance  for  patients  not  well  enough  or 
quiet  enough  for  general  society.  The  majority  of  these  drawing- 
room  cases  were  old  stagers,  people  who  bad  been  in  Dr.  Cameron's 
care  for  years,  and  were  likely  to  end  their  lives,  contentedly  enoogh 
perhaps,  despite  that  chronic  moaning,  under  his  roof.  Tbey  were 
well  fed,  and  living  thus  publicly  under  the  matron's  eye  were  not 
mnch  subject  to  the  dominion  of  cruel  nurses.  They  bad  comfortable 
rooms,  good  fires,  weekly  high-jinks  in  the  winter,  little  dances  on 
the-  lawn  in  the  summer,  an  aminal  picnic,  and,  in  short,  saeh  small 
solace  as  humanity  could  devise ;  and  the  slow  dnll  lives  they  led 
here  could  hardly  have  been  much  slower  or  duller  than  the  lives 
which  some  people,  in  their  right  mind,  lead  by  choice  in  a  country 
town. 

Elizabeth  looked  at  her  fellow  patients  in  a  dreamy  way;  tamed 
the  leaves  of  the  books — reading  a  few  hnes  here  and  there — the 
words  always  assuming  a  kind  of  hidden  meaning  for  her,  as  if  they 
bad  been  mystic  messages  intended  for  her  eye  alone ;  but  when 
the  book  was  closed  she  had  no  memory  of  anything  she  had  read 
in  it.  She  dined  with  the  milder  cases,  male  and  female,  in  the 
public  dining-room,  at  the  rerjuest  of  Mr.  Burlcy,  who  wanted  to 
Bee  the  effect  of  society,  even  such  society  as  that,  as  an  awakeniiig 
inflaence. 

Here  the  cases  behaved  tolerably  enough,  though  exhibiting  the 
selfishness  of  poor  humanity  with  an  amount  of  candour  which  does 
not  obtain  in  the  outside  world.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  grumbling 
about  the  viands,  chie0y  in  an  under-tone,  and  the  patients  were 
perpetually  remonstrating  with  the  serving-man  who  administered  to 
their  wants,  and  who  had  rather  a  bard  time  of  it.  There  were  even 
attempts  at  conversation  :  Mr.  Burley  saying  a  few  words  in  a  brisk 
bnsiness-liko  way  now  and  then  at  his  end  of  the  table,  and  the 
matron  politely  addressing  her  neighbours  at  her  end.  One  elderly 
gentleman,  with  a  limp  white  cravat  and  watery  blue  eyes,  fixed 
npon  Elizabeth,  and  favoured  her  with  an  exposition  of  bis  theolo- 
gical views.  'You  have  an  intelligent  conutenance,  madam,'  he  stdi, 
'  and  I  think  you  are  capable  of  appreciating  my  ideas.  There  is  a 
sad  want  of  intellectuahty  in  peojile  here ;  a  profound  indifference  to 
those  larger  questions  which —  No,  Dickson,  I  will  not  have  a 
waxy  potato ;  how  many  times  must  I  tell  you  that  there  is  a  eon- 
Bpimcy  in  this  house  to  give  me  waxy  potatoes !  Take  the  plate  away, 
«'r  i  I  was  about  to  obBCrve,  me-isum,  \,\iat  ■jou  have  an  intellectaal 
cotmtenatice,  and  are,  1  doubt  iio\r — '    ftM6\)\jJesi(»;vi«iw!«!i.'»;ilh 
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his  plate  again  broke  the  thread  of  the  elderly  gentleman's  discourse, 
and  he  branched  off  into  a  complaint  against  the  administration  for 
its  nnjast  distribution  of  gravy ;  and  then  began  again,  and  kept  on 
beginning  again  with  trifling  variation  of  phrase  till  the  end  of  dinner. 

After  dinner  Jane  Howlet,  the  nurse,  bore  Elizabeth  away  to  her 
own  apartment ;  but  here  she  haa  now  a  piano,  on  which  she  played 
for  hours  together  all  the  old  dreamy  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin  music 
which  she  had  played  long  ago  in  those  dull  days  at  the  Vicarage 
when  all  her  life  had  been  a  dream  of  Malcolm  Forde.  She  played 
now  as  she  had  played  then,  weaving  her  thoughts  into  the  music  ; 
and  slowly,  slowly,  slowly  the  curtain  was  lifted,  sense  and  memory 
came  back,  until  one  day  she  remembered  that  she  was  Lord  Paulyn's 
wife,  and  that  there  was  an  impassable  gulf  between  her  and  the 
man  she  loved. 

So  one  morning  when  Dr.  Cameron,  going  his  weekly  round, 
with  Mr.  Burley  in  attendance  on  him,  asked  her  the  old  question 
about  her  husband  in  his  gentle  fettherly  voice,  she  no  longer  looked 
up  at  him  with  vague  wonder  in  her  eyes,  but  looked  downward  with 
a  sad  smile,  a  smile  in  which  there  was  thought. 

^  My  husband,'  she  repeated  slowly.  *  No,  I  do  not  want  to  see  . 
him.  Ours  was  not  a  happy  marriage.  He  was  always  very  good 
to  mo — let  me  have  my  own  way  in  most  things — only  I  couldn't  be 
happy  with  him.  I  used  to  think  that  kind  of  life — a  fine  lady's 
life — must  be  happiness,  but  I  was  punished  for  my  folly.  It  didn't 
make  me  happy.' 

This  was  by  far  the  most  reasonable  speech  she  had  uttered  since 
she  left  Slogh-na-Dyack,  but  Dr.  Cameron  looked  at  his  assistant  with 
a  pensive  smile.  '  StiU  very  rambling,'  he  murmured,  and  then  he 
patted  Elizabeth's  head  with  his  gentlemanly  hand.  '  You  must 
try  to  get  well,  my  dear  lady,'  he  said ;  '  compose  yourself,  and  col- 
lect your  thoughts,  and  don't  talk  too  much.  And  then  I  shall  soon 
be  able  to  write  to  your  good  kind  husband  and  tell  him  you  are 
better.     Don't  you  think  he'll  be  very  pleased  to  hear  that  ?' 

'I  don't  know,'  answered  Elizabeth  moodily ;  '  if  he  cared  very 
much  he  would  hardly  have  left  me  here.' 

*  My  dear  lady,  your  coming  here  was  unavoidable.  And  see 
what  good  it  has  done  you !' 

*  Good !'  she  cried,  with  a  wild  look.  *  You  don't  know  what  I 
suffered  in  that  horrible  room,  locked  in,  with  those  brutal  women. 
Good !  Why,  between  them  they  drove  me  mad !' 

This  speech  cost  Elizabeth  a  melancholy  entry  in  the  physician's 
note-book :  *  Very  little  improvement ;  ideas  wild,  delusion  about 
nurses  continues.' 

The  weekly  festive  gatherings,  at  which  she  was  now  permitted 
to  assist,  were  not  enlivening  to  Lady  Paulyn's  Q3^mt%«    ^V^  ^:^^s^ 
a  bench  agtdnst  the  wall  watching  tlie  d«xic«t\i^)  "vV^  t^»^  ^^^^s^^^ 
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to  enjoy  themselves  in  their  divere  maunerB,  except  Miss  Chifl 
who  was  not  terpsichorean,  and  who  sat  in  her  corner  and  moaned 
for  her  mamma ;  and  Miss  Pocock,  who  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
Caledonians,  bottonholed  her  fellow  dancers  in  order  to  inform  them 
that  her  sisters  were  '  eo  'appy!' 

Mr.  Burley  himself  assisted  arthese  weekly  dances,  in  white-kid 
gloves,  and  as  long  as  things  went  tolerably  well,  made  believe  that 
the  dancers  were  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  on  a  level  with  dancers 
in  the  outside  world.  Everj-thing  was  done  ceremoniously.  The 
orchestra  consisted  of  a  harp,  Uddle,  and  clarionet,  all  played  by  ser- 
Tants  of  the  establishment.  Mr.  Burley  danced  with  all  Uio  more 
distinguished  ladies ;  curious -looking  matrons  in  high  caps  and  china- 
crape  shawls,  whose  gloves  were  too  large  for  them,  but  this  was  a 
peculiarity  of  everybody's  glovoa,  being  bought  for  them  by  the  heads 
of  the  house,  with  no  special  reference  to  size.  Ho  asked  Elizabeth 
to  dance  the  First  Set  with  him,  but  she  declined. 

'I  never  dance  at  servants' balls,'  she  said;  '  it  is  all  very  well  to 
look  on  for  half  an  hour,  but  I  should  think  they  would  enjoy  them- 
selves more  if  one  kept  away  altogether.' 

'But  this  is  not  a  ser\'antB'  ball.' 

'  What  is  it,  then  ?' 

Mr.  Bnrley  was  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  reply. 

'  A — a  friendly  little  dance,'  he  said,  '  got  up  to  amuse  you  all." 

'  Bnt  it  doesn't  amuse  me  at  alL  I  don't  know  any  of  these 
people,  they  have  not  been  introduced  to  me.  I  thought  it  was  a 
servants'  party.' 

'  0,  Mr.  Burley,  do  please  let  me  go  'ome,'  exclaimed  Miss  Po- 
oock,  swooping  down  upon  the  superintendent.  '  I  do  so  want  to  go 
'ome.     My  sisters  ore  so  'appy.' 

'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Melinda' — Miss  Pocock's  tfame  was  Me- 
I  £iida,  and  being  youthful  she  was  usually  addressed  by  her  Christian 
I  name — '  if  you  don't  behave  yourself  properly,  you  shall  be  sent  to 
bed.     Home  indeed ;  why,  you'll  have  to  stop  hero  another  twelve- 
month if  you  go  on  bothering  orerybody  like  this.' 

'  0,  Mr.  Burley !  And  my  sisters  are  so  'appy.  There'll  be 
tarts  and  negus  presently,  won't  there  ?' 

'Perhaps,  if  you  behave  yourself.' 

'  Then  I  will.     But  my  sisters  are  so  'appy.' 

Mr.  Burley  pushed  her  away  with  a  friendly  push,  and  she  was 
presently  absorbed  in  the  whirlpool  of  a  set  of  Lancers,  caid  was  in- 
fbnning  people  of  her  sisters'  happiness  to  the  tune  of  '  When  the 
heart  of  a  man  is  oppressed  with  care.'  The  house  surgeon  was 
more  interested  in  Lady  Paulyn  than  in  Miss  Metinda  Pocock,  who 
iros  the  youngest  daughter  of  an  Essex  fanner,  idle,  selfish,  greedy, 
and  froubleaome,  and  by  no  meoaa  «.  ^o^ovxaii^  Ss4«.i:e8ting  case. 
He  talked  to  Elizabeth  ioi  a^\.Wo,  \.^^*^  ^^^'^l>''=°^-^w^'^ 
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her  answers  grow  more  reasonable  as  he  went  on.  Did  she  remember 
Scotland,  and  her  house  there  ?  Yes,  she  told  him,  with  a  shudder. 
She  hated  the  house,  but  she  loved  the  country,  the  hiUs,  and  the 
wide  lakes,  and  the  great  sea  beyond. 

*  I  should  like  to  live  out  upon  those  hills  alone,  aU  the  rest  of 
my  life,'  she  said. 

'  You  must  get  well,  and  go  back  there  in  the  summer.' 

*  Not  to  that  house ;  to  a  cottage  among  the  hills,  a  cottage  of  my 
own,  where  I  could  live  by  myself.  I  will  never  go  back  to  that 
house  and  the  people  in  it.  But  why  do  you  all  talk  to  me  about 
getting  well  ?  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  or  at  least 
only  my  tiresome  cough,  which  will  be  well  soon  enough.' 

Chapter  XVI. 

'  Peace  to  his  soul,  if  God*8  good  pleasure  be  1* 

Thbee  weeks  had  gone  by  since  Dr.  Cameron  had  written  to 
Lord  Paulyn,  and  Malcolm  Forde  still  waited  to  hear  the  result  of 
that  application.  He  went  on  with  his  own  particular  work  quietly 
enough  in  the  mean  while,  did  the  heaviest  part  of  the  asthmatic 
curate's  duty,  read  to  all  the  bed-ridden  cottagers  within  six  miles 
of  Hetheridge,  went  up  to  London  every  now  and  then  to  see  his 
friends  of  the  Gospel  Society,  and  thus  kept  himself  acquainted  with 
all  that  was  being  done  for  the  progress  of  that  great  work  to  which 
he  had  given  bis  life,  and  so  lived  a  not  altogether  empty  or  futile 
existence  even  during  this  period  of  self-abnegation.  He  had  to 
attend  a  meeting  in  town  one  morning  while  still  waiting  for  Lord 
Paulyn's  letter,  and  finding  his  business  finished  at  one  o'clock, 
went  straight  to  Eaton-place  to  call  upon  Miss  Luttrell.  He  had 
heard  &om  Dr.  Cameron  a  day  or  two  before,  to  the  efiect  that  there 
had  been  no  answer  from  Lord  Paulyn,  but  it  was  just  possible 
Gertrude  herself  might  have  received  a  letter  that  very  morning. 
The  letter  must  come  sooner  or  later,  he  thought,  with  some  expla- 
nation of  the  delay  which  seemed  so  heartless. 

The  Eaton-place  man-of-all-work — the  man  who  had  given  Mr. 
Forde  the  ticket  for  the  amateur  theatricals  at  the  Rancho— had 
rather  a  doubtful  air  when  he  asked  to  see  Miss  Luttrell.  Mrs. 
Ghevenix  and  Miss  Luttrell  were  at  home,  he  said,  but  he  hardly 
thought  they  would  see  anybody. 

'  Miss  Luttrell  will  not  refuse  to  see  me,'  said  Mr.  Forde,  giving 
the  man  his  card. 

'  0,  it's  not  that — I  know  you,  sir,  only  I'm  afraid  there's 
something  wrong.     But  I'll  take  your  name  in.' 

He  carried  the  card  into  the  dining-room,  and  reappeared  im- 
mediately to  usher  Mr.  Forde  in  after  it. 

IM.  Cberenix  and  her  eldest  niece  i7«t«  %\,\\aicSi(i^'ii)^i2i^N^'^ 
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say,  the  usual  array  of  edibles — the  snug  little  hot-water  dill 
cutlets,  the  imported  pie  in  &  crockery  crust,  the  criBp  passover 
biscuits,  Stilton  cheese,  dry  sherry,  silver  chocolate  pot,  and  other 
Tanities — had  been  duly  set  forth  for  Mrs.  Cheveaix's  delectatioD, 
but  that  lady  sat  gazing  absently  at  these  preparations,  with  con- 
Bteruation  written  upon  hor  countenance.  Gertrude,  who  also  8at 
idle  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  was  in  the  act  of  Bhedding  teare. 

'  What  is  the  matter?'  Mr,  Forde  asked,  with  an  alarmed  tone. 
Had  there  been  ill  news  from  Hetheridge  iu  his  absence  ?  His 
heart  sank  at  the  thought.  But  surely  that  could  not  be.  He  had 
inquired  of  the  woman  at  the  lodge  that  very  morning,  and  had 
heard  a  good  account  of  the  patient.  He  had  made  this  lodge- 
keeper  his  friend,  bought  her  fidehty  at  a  handsome  price,  at  the 
yery  beginning  of  things,  and  so  had  been  able  to  obtain  tidings 
every  day. 

The  two  ladies  sighed  dolefully,  but  said  nothing.  There  was 
an  open  letter  lying  beside  Gertrude's  plate,  a  letter  edged  with 
black.  The  letter  from  LordPaulyn,  he  thought.  That  nobleman 
must  be  still  in  mourning  for  his  mother. 

'  Have  you  heard  from  Rome  ?'  he  asked  Gertrude  ;  '  and  does 
he  forbid  you  seeing  your  sister  ?  Can  he  be  cruel  enough,  wicked 
enough  to  do  that  ?' 

'  We  have  had  no  letter  from  Lord  Paulj-n,  and  I  must  beg  yoii 
not  to  speak  in  that  impetuous  way  about  my  poor  nephew -in- law,' 
said  Mrs.  Cbevenix.     '  Lord  Paulyn  is  in  heaven.' 

Malcolm  Forde  looked  at  her  wonderingly,  the  phrasQ  seemed 
almost  meaningless  at  first. 

'  Yes,  it's  very  dreadful,'  said  Gertrude,  '  but  it's  only  too  true, 
I'm  sure  it  seems  like  a  dream.  He  was  not  a  kind  brother-in-law 
to  me,  and  I  had  very  little  advantage  from  such  a  splendid  con- 
nection, except,  perhaps,  being  more  looked  up  to  and  deferred  to 
in  Hawleigh  society.  The  same  people  that  asked  us  to  spend  the 
evening  before  Elizabeth's  marriage  asked  as  to  dinner  afterwards. 
Beyond  that  I  had  nothing  to  thank  Lord  Paulyn  for.  But  still  it 
seems  so  dreadful  to  be  snatched  away  like  that,  and  only  thirty- 
four  ;  and  I  fear  that  after  the  sadly  worldly  life  he  led  here  he'll 
find  (he  change  to  a  better  world  disappointing." 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  asked  Mr.  Forde.  '  Is  Lord  Paulyn 
dead  ?' 

'  Yes,'  sighed  Gertrude;  '  the  letter  came  this  morning  from  his 
lawyer.  He  died  at  Rome  last  Thursday,  after  only  a  week's  illness. 
He  had  been  hunting  in  the  Campagna,  his  lawyer  says,  and  caught 
cold,  but  refused  to  stay  in-doors  and  nurse  himself,  as  bis  valet 
wanted  him  to  do,  and  the  next  morning  he  woke  in  a  high  feTer; 
and  (he  landlord  of  Ite  holoV  aeii^.  ^m  «.  ioc'ust,  m\  Italian,  who  bled 
Aim  every  other  day  lo  keei?  aown  &&  ^"i^w.    ^^A.  Va  igiw«  wj.W.-i 
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worse,  and  died  on  Thursday  morning,  just  as  his  servant  began  to 
get  frightened  and  was  going  to  call  in  an  English  doctor.  The 
lawyer  is  very  angry,  and  says  he  must  have  been  murdered  by  that 
Italian  doctor.     It  seems  very  dreadful.' 

*  It  will  be  in  the  Morning  Post  to-morrow,'  said  Mrs.  Chevenix 
solenmly.  '  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  they  gave  him  half  a  column 
edged  with  black,  like  a  prime  minister.  I  suppose  it  would  be  a 
mockery  to  offer  you  luncheon,  Mr.  Forde,'  she  went  on  in  a  dreary 
voice ;  '  those  cutlets  a  la  soubise  are  sure  to  be  good.  You  won't  ? 
Then  we  may  as  well  go  up  to  the  drawing-room.  Give  me  a  glass 
of  shen7,  Gertrude.  I  haven't  touched  a  morsel  of  anything  since 
breakfast.' 

So  they  went  up-stairs  to  the  drawing-room — that  room  whose 
veriest  trifles,  the  fernery,  the  celadon  china,  the  lobsters  and 
other  sea-vermin  in  modem  majolica  ware,  reminded  Malcolm  Forde 
of  that  bitter  day  when  he  had  tried  to  cast  Elizabeth  Luttrell  out 
of  his  heart  as  entirely  as  he  banished  her  from  his  life.  ^ 

'It  seems  like  a  dream,'  said  Gertrude,  wiping  away  a  tribu- 
tary tear,  and  appeared  to  think  that  in  this  novel  remark  she  had 
expressed  all  that  could  possibly  be  said  about  Lord  Paulyn's  un- 
timely death. 

'  We  shall  all  have  to  go  into  mourning,'  she  went  on  presently. 
'  So  near  Ashcombe,  of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  it, 
and  I  don't  suppose  he  has  left  us  anything  for  mourning;  dying  so 
suddenly  he  wouldn't  be  likely  to  think  of  it.  And  the  summer  com- 
ing on  too,  with  our  dusty  roads — positively  ruinous  for  mourning.' 

'  He  is  to  be  brought  home  to  Ashcombe,'  said  Mrs.  Chevenix; 
'  and  poor  Elizabeth  not  able  to  be  at  the  funeral.  So  sad  !  And 
her  absence  so  likely  to  be  noticed  in  the  papers !' 

They  babbled  on  about  funerals  and  mourning,  and  will  or  no 
will,  while  Malcolm  Forde  sat  silent,  really  like  one  whose  brain  is 
entangled  in  the  mazes  of  some  wild  dream.  Dead ! — the  last, 
remotest  possibility  he  could  have  dreamed  of — dead !  And  Eliza- 
beth set  free,  free  for  him  to  watch  over,  for  him  to  cherish,  for  him 
to  win  slowly  back  to  reason  and  to  love ! 

He  thought  of  her  that  night  at  Dxmallen,  that  bitter  night,  in 
which  temptation  assailed  him  in  the  strongest  form  that  ever  the 
tempter  wore  for  erring  man's  destruction,  when  she  had  stretched 
out  her  arms  to  him  and  pleaded,  '  Keep  me  with  you,  Malcolm, 
keep  me  with  you  !'  and  he  had  longed  with  a  wild  longing  to  clasp 
her  to  his  breast,  and  carry  her  away  to  some  secure  haven  of 
secrecy  and  loneliness,  and  defy  the  world  and  heaven  and  hell  for 
her  sake.  Brief  but  sharp  had  been  the  struggle ;  few  the  tears 
he  had  shed ;  but  the  tears  a  strong  man  sheds  in  such  a  moment 
are  tears  of  blood*  And  behold,  now  she  was  fre^  I  H&  ts^i^^  ^ksk^ 
to  her,  '  Dearest,  I  will  keep  you  and  goatd  ^ou  tot  ^^«t  \  %a>^  «^^sa. 
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^^^     if  the  lost  light  never  cornea  back  again — if  those  sweet  eyea  i 
f  see  me  for  ever  dimly  through  a  cloud  of  troubled  tboaghts — I 

L  may  still  be  your  guardian,  your  companion,  your  brother,  yonr 

^^m     friend.' 

^^^h  But  §he  would  recover — he  had  Dr.  Cameron's  assurance  of 

^^^B  that.     She  would  recover.     God  would  give  her  back  to  life  and 
W  reason,  and  to  him.     How  strange  and  new  seemed  that  wondrous 

prospect  of  happiness  !  like  a  sudden  break  ia  a  leaden  storm-cloud 
\  flooding  all  the  world  with  sunshine ;  like  an  opening  in  a  wood 

revealing  a  fair  sammer  landscape  new  to  the  gaze  of  the  traveller, 
fairer  than  all  that  he  bad  ever  seen  upon  earth,  almost  aa  lovely 
as  his  drenniB  of  heaven. 

He  sat  speechless  in  this  wonderful  crisis  of  his  life,  not  daring 
to  thank  God  for  this  blessing,  since  it  came  to  him  by  bo  dread  a 
means,  by  the  sudden  cutting  off  of  a  man  who  bad  never  injured 
'  him,  and  for  whose  untimely  death  bo  should  have  felt  some  natnral 

Christianlike  regret. 

But  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  consider  bi8  dead  rival,  he 
could  only  think  of  his  own  new  future — a  future  which  would  give 
back  to  him  all  he  had  surrendered — a  fntnre  which  wonid  recompense 
him  a  thousandfold,  even  in  this  lower  life,  for  every  sacrifice  of  in- 
'  cUnation,  for  every  renunciation  of  self-interest,  that  be  had  made. 

,  It  was  not  his  theory  that  a  man's  works  should  be  rewarded  in  this 

Ij  life ;  but  earthly  things  are  apt  to  be  sweet  oveu  to  a  Christian,  and 

[    '         to  Malcolm  Forde  to-day  it  seemed  that  to  wis  back  the  woman  he 
I  bad  loved,  to  begin  again  from  that  unforgotteu  starting-point  when 

he  had  held  her  in  bis  arms  under  the  March  moonlight,  the  star- 
like  eyes  looking  up  at  him  fidl  of  unspeakable  love,  to  recommence 
I  existence  thus  was  to  be  young  again,  young  in  a  world  aa  new  as 

I  Eden  was  to  Adam  when  be  woke  in  the  dewy  morning  and  beheld 

bis  helpmeet. 
I  And  Tongataboo,  and  the  infantine  souls  who  had  wanted  to  wor- 

ship him  as  their  god,  the  daaky  chiefs  who  made  war  upon  each 
other  and  roasted  each  other  alive  upon  occasion,  only  for  the  want 
of  knowing  better,  and  who  were  prompt  to  confess  that  the  God  of 
the  Christians,  not  exacting  bnman  sacrifice  or  self- mutilation,  must 
needs  be  '  a  good  fellow ;'  what  of  these  and  all  those  other  heathen 
in  the  nnexplored  comers  of  the  earth,  to  which  be  was  to  have  car- 
ried the  cross  of  Christ  ?  Was  bo  ready  to  renounce  these,  at  a  breath, 
for  the  sake  of  his  earthly  love  ?  No,  a  thousand  times  no  t  Love 
and  duty  shoold  go  hand-in-hand.  His  wife  should  go  with  him — 
shoidd  help  him  in  his  sacred  work.  He  would  know  bow  to  leave 
her  in  some  secure  shelter  when  the  path  ho  trod  was  perilous — he 
irouid  expose  her  to  no  danger — bnt  she  might  be  near  him  always, 
and  sometimes  with  luni,  iui4TO\^\.W\^\iHft\a'sfia  ^aJseurs,  might 
Bare  the  great  cause  even  \rj  ^ei^bewA^  u,-ai\j'tv^viftw. — w,Ni\i^'iffl& 
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flowers,   lovely  useless  things  as  we  may  deem  them,  swell  the 
Qniversal  hymn  wherewith  God's  creatures  praise  their  Creator. 

All  these  thoughts  were  in  his  mind,  vistas  of  happiness  to  come, 
stretching  in  dazzling  vision  far  away  into  the  distant  future,  while 
he  sat  silent  like  a  man  spellbound,  hearing  and  yet  not  hearing  the 
voice  of  Mrs.  Chevenix  as  she  held  forth  at  length  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  real  property  and  personal  property  in  relation  to  a 
widow's  thirds,  and  the  supreme  folly,  the  almost  idiotcy  —  sad 
token  of  future  derangement — which  Elizabeth  had  shown  in  object- 
ing to  a  marriage  settlement. 

*  "Heir-presumptive,"  '  said  Mrs.  Chevenix,  referring  to  Burke, 
whose  crimson-bound  volume  lay  open  close  at  hand,  '''Captain 
Paulyn,  E.N. ;  bom  January  1828 ;  married  October  1849,  Sarah 
Jane,  third  daughter  of  John  Henry  Towser,  Esq.,  of  West  Hackney, 
Middlesex."  Imagine  a  twopenny-halfpenny  naval  man  inheriting 
that  vast  wealth,  and  perhaps  Elizabeth  left  almost  a  pauper !  If 
that  sweet  child  had  only  lived!  But  there  has  seemed  a  fate 
against  that  poor  girl  from  the  first.  What  will  be  her  feelings 
when  she  recovers  her  senses,  poor  child,  and  is  told  she  is  only  a 
dowager !  Even  the  diamonds,  I  suppose,  will  have  to  go  to  Sarah 
Jane,  third  daughter  of  John  Henry  Towser'  (with  ineflfable  disgust). 

*As  her  nearest  relation  you  will  now  have  the  right  to  see  your 
sister  without  any  one's  permission,'  said  Mr.  Forde  to  Gertrude, 
slowly  awaking  from  that  long  dream.  '  She  has  ceased  to  belong 
to  any  one — but  you.  Will  you  come  up  to  Hetheridge  to-morrow 
morning,  Gertrude  ?'  He  had  called  her  by  her  Christian  name 
throughout  this  time  of  trouble,  and  to-day  it  seemed  as  if  she 
were  already  his  sister.  He  was  eager  to  think  and  act  for  her,  to 
do  everything  that  might  hasten  the  hour  of  Elizabeth's  release. 

*  I  will  come  if  you  like,  only — there's  the  mourning ;  we  can't 
be  too  quick  about  that.     They  may  ask  us  to  the  funeral.' 

'  They  !  Who  ?  Your  brother-in-law  had  no  near  relations* 
There  will  only  be  lawyers  and  the  new  Viscount  interested  in  this 
business.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  You  have  your  sister  to 
think  of.  Could  you  not  send  for  Blanche  ?  Your  sister  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  Blanche*  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  might  find  you  a 
furnished  house  at  Hetheridge ;  there  is  a  pretty  little  cottage  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village  which  I  am  told  is  usually  let  to  strangers  in 
summer*  If  I  could  get  that  for  you  now,  you  would  be  close  at  hand, 
and  could  see  your  sister  daily.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  friendly 
talk  with  Dr.  Cameron,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power 
to  hasten  her  recovery.     May  I  try  to  secure  the  cottage  for  you  ?* 

Gertrude  looked  at  him  curiously ;  she  was  very  psde,  and  the 
eyes,  which  had  once  been  handsome  eyes,  before  time  and  disappoint- 
ment had  dimmed  their  lustre,  had  brightened  with  iia  \ucL^%\SAL\is^ 
— not  a  pleasant  UgbU 


i  tramB^^^ 
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'  Yon  think  of  no  one  but  Elizabeth,'  she  said,  her  voice  t 
ling  a  little.     '  It  is  hardly  respectful  to  the  dead.' 

'  I  tliink  of  the  li\ing  whom  I  know  more  than  of  tho  dead  whom 
I  only  saw  for  an  hour  or  so  once  in  my  life  ;  that  is  hardly  strange. 
If  you  are  indifferent  to  your  siater's  welfare  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  about  her.  I  can  write  to  Blanche  ;  she  will 
come,  I  daresay,  if  I  ask  her." 

Blanche  wonld  come,  yes,  at  the  first  bidding.  Had  she  not 
been  pestering  her  elder  sister  with  piteous  letters,  entreating  to  be 
allowed  to  come  to  London  and  see  her  darling  Lizzie,  whose  mad- 
ness she  would  never  believe  in  ?  It  was  all  a  plot  of  those  horrid 
Paulyns.     Gertrude  knew  very  well  that  Blanche  would  come. 

'  You  can  take  the  cottage,'  she  said,  '  if  it  is  not  very  expen- 
sive. Please  remember  that  we  are  poor.  You  won't  mind  my 
going  away,  will  you,  aunt,  to  be  near  Elizabeth  ?' 

'  My  dear  Gertnide,  liow  can  yon  ask  such  a  question  ?'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Chevenix  expansively.  '  As  if  I  should  for  a  moment 
allow  any  selfish  desire  of  mine  to  stand  between  you  and  poor 
Elizabeth.' 

She  said  this  with  real  feeling;  for  Gertrude  was  not  a  vivacious 
companion,  and  her  eoDiety  had  for  some  time  been  oppressive  to 
Mrs.  Chevenix. 

It  is  no  small  trial  for  an  elderly  lady  with  a  highly -cnltivated 
selfishness  to  have  to  share  her  dainty  little  luncheons  and  carefol 
little  dinners,  her  decanter  of  Manzanilla,  and  her  cup  of  choicest 
Mocha,  with  a  person  who  is  neither  profitable  nor  entertaining. 

'  Mr.  Foljambe  the  lawyer,  a  person  in  Gray's-inn,  promises 
to  call  to-morrow,'  said  Mrs.  Chevenix  presently.  'I  suppose  we 
shall  hear  all  the  sad  particulars  from  him,  and  about  the  will,  if 
there  is  a  will,' 

In  the  question  of  the  will  Mr.  Forde  felt  small  interest.  Was 
be  not  rich  enough  for  both;  rich  enough  to  go  back  to  those  snnny 
isles  in  the  Southern  Sea  with  his  sweet  young  wife  to  bear  bim 
company ;  rich  enough  to  build  her  a  pleasant  home  in  that  land 
where  before  very  long,  if  he  so  chose,  he  might  write  himself  down 
Bishop  ?  All  his  desires  were  bounded  by  the  hope  of  her  speedy 
recovery  and  release.  He  could  go  to  Dr.  Cameron  now  with  a 
bolder  front;  could  tell  the  kindly  physician  that  brief  and  common 
story  which  the  doctor  had  perhaps  guessed  at  ore  now;  conld 
venture  to  say  to  him,  '  I  have  watched  over  and  cared  for  her  not 
only  because  I  was  her  father's  friend,  and  remember  her  in  her 
bright  youth,  but  because  I  have  loved  her  as  well  as  ever  a  w 
was  loved  upon  this  earth.' 
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Chapter  XVn. 

'  The  widest  land 
Doom  takes  to  part  ub,  leaves  thj  heart  in  mine 

With  pulses  that  beat  double.    What  I  do 
And  what  I  dream  include  thee,  as  the  wine 

Must  taste  of  its  own  grapes.    And  when  I  sue 
Qod  for  myself,  He  hears  that  name  of  thine, 

And  sees  within  my  eyes  the  tears  of  two.* 

The  cottage  was  hired ;  a  rustic  little  box  of  a  place  containing 
four  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  with  a  lean-to  roof;  a  habitation  just 
redeemed  from  absolute  commonness  by  a  prettily-arranged  garden, 
a  green  porch,  and  one  bow  window ;  but  Gertrude,  who  came  to 
Hetheridge  with  her  worldly  goods  in  a  cab,  declared  the  place 
charming,  worthy  of  Mr.  Forde's  excellent  taste.  This  was  before 
noon  upon  the  day  after  Malcolm  heard  of  Lord  Faulyn's  death. 
He  had  lost  no  time,  but  had  taken  the  cottage,  engaged  the  woman 
who  kept  it  to  act  as  servant,  seen  Dr.  Cameron,  who  had  that 
morning  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Foljambe  the  lawyer,  and  was 
inexpressibly  shocked  at  the  event  which  it  announced,  and  had 
wrung  from  him  a  somewhat  reluctant  consent  to  the  sisters  seeing 
each  other  on  the  following  day. 

*  There  is  a  marked  improvement ;  yes,  I  may  venture  to  say 
a  decided  improvement ;  but  Lady  Paulyn  is  hardly  as  well  as  I 
could  wish.  The  mind  still  wanders ;  nor  is  the  physical  health  all 
I  could  desire.  But  that  doubtless  will  be  benefited  by  milder 
weather.' 

'  And  freedom,'  said  Malcolm  Forde  eagerly.  '  Elizabeth's  soul 
is  too  wild  a  bird  not  to  languish  in  a  cage.  Give  her  back  to  the 
scenes  of  her  youth  and  the  free  air  of  heaven,  and  I  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  completion  of  her  cure.  You  will  not  tell  her  of 
her  husband's  death  yet  a  while,  I  suppose  ?' 

^  I  think  not.  The  shock  might  be  too  great  in  her  present 
weak  condition.' 

Three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  the  hour  Dr.  Cameron  ap- 
pointed for  the  interview,  and  at  half-past  two  Mr.  Forde  called  at 
the  cottage.  He  had  promised  to  take  Gertrude  to  the  park  gate, 
and  to  meet  her  in  the  Hetheridge  road  on  her  return,  so  that  he 
might  have  early  tidings  of  the  interview. 

It  was  a  balmy  afternoon  in  early  spring,  the  leafless  elms  faintly 
stirred  by  one  of  those  mild  west  winds  which  March  sometimes 
steals  from  his  younger  brother  April ;  an  afternoon  of  sunshine  and 
promise,  which  cheats  the  too  hopeful  soul  with  the  fond  delusion 
that  summer  is  not  so  very  far  ofif,  that  equinoctial  gales  are  done 
with,  and  the  hawthorn  blossom  ready  to  burst  through  the  russet 
brown  of  the  hedgerows.  Hetheridge  is  a  spot  beautiful  even  in  win- 
^er^  essentiaUj  beautiful  in  spring,  wlien  t\ie  \)cadL\i^\Aii%  ^^sX.Ta^^'^^ 
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slope  away  from  the  crest  of  the  hill  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
distant  city  are  clothed  in  thcii-  freshest  verdoi'e,  and  dotted  with 
wild  purple  crocuses,  which  ilourish  in  profusion  on  some  of  the 
Hetberidge  pastures.  Hetheridge  has  as  yet  escaped  the  builder ; 
half-a-dozen  country  houses,  for  the  most  part  of  the  WUliam-and- 
Mary  period,  are  scattered  along  the  rural -lookitjg  road,  a  few  more 
clnstered  near  the  green.  Shops  there  are  none ;  only  a  village 
inn,  with  sweet-smelling  white -curtained  bedchambers  and  homhle 
sanded  parlours,  and  a  row  of  cottages,  an  avenue  of  ancient  elms, 
and  the  village  church  to  closa  the  vista.  At  the  church  gates  the 
road  makes  a  sudden  wind,  and  deaceuds  the  hill  gently,  still  keeping 
high  above  the  distant  city  and  the  broad  valley  between,  to  the 
gates  of  Hetheridge  Park. 

'  This  bright  afternoon  seems  a  good  omen,'  said  Malcolm  Forde, 
as  he  and  Gertrude  came  near  this  gate. 

'  0,  dear  Mr.  Forde,  surely  you  are  not  auporstitious !'  exclaimed 
Gertrude  with  a  shocked  air. 

'  Superstitious,  no ;  but  one  is  cheered  by  the  sunshine.  I  am 
glad  the  sun  will  shine  on  your  fii-st  meeting  with  your  sister.  Think 
of  her,  Gertrude,  a  prisoner  on  this  lovely  day !' 

'  But  she  is  not  a  prisoner  in  the  slightest  degree.  Don't  yon 
remember  Dr.  Cameron  told  ub  she  was  to  havo  carriage  airings  ?' 

'  Yes,  to  be  driven  out  with  other  patients,  I  suppose,  for  a  stiff 
little  drive.  I  don't  think  Ehzabeth  would  mistake  that  for  liberty. 
This  is  the  gate,  I  will  leave  you  to  find  your  own  w-ay  to  the 
house.  I  have  no  peraiission  to  cross  the  boundary.  You  will  find 
me  here  when  you  come  back.' 

He  waited  a  long  hour,  his  imagination  following  Gertrude  into 
that  old  red-brick  mansion,  his  Fancy  seeiug  the  face  he  loved  al- 
most as  vividly  as  he  had  seen  it  with  his  bodily  eyes  that  night  at 
Donallen,  What  would  be  the  report  ?  Would  she  strike  Gertrude 
Btraugely,  as  a  changed  creature,  not  the  sister  she  had  known  a 
year  or  two  ago,  but  a  being  divided  from  her  by  a  great  gulf, 
distant,  unapproachable,  strange  as  the  shadowy  semblance  of  the 
very  dead  ?  It  was  an  hour  of  unspeakable  anxiety.  All  his  future 
life  seemed  now  to  hang  upon  what  Gertrude  should  tell  him  when 
she  came  out  of  that  gate.  At  first  he  had  walked  backwards  and 
forwards,  for  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mUe,  by  the  park 
fence.  Later  he  could  not  do  tbts,  so  eagerly  did  he  expect  Ger- 
trude's return,  but  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  with  his 
back  against  a  stile,  watching  the  gate. 

She  came  out  at  last,  walking  alowly,  with  her  veil  down.  His 
watch  told  him  that  she  had  been  just  a  few  miuutos  more  than  an 
hour,  his  heart  would  have  made  him  believe  he  hail  waited  half  > 
day.  She  did  not  see  him,  and  was  walkmg  towards  the  village, 
wiien  he  crossed  the  road  and  placed  himself  by  her  side. 
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*  Well/  he  cried  eageriy,  *  tell  me  everything,  for  God's  sake ! 
Did  she  know  you  ?  Was  she  pleased  to  see.you  ?  Did  she  talk  rea- 
sonably, like  her  old  self?' 

Gertrude  did  not  answer  immediately.  He  repeated  his  ques- 
tion.    *  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  !' 

'  Yes/  she  said,  not  looking  up,  '  she  knew  me,  and  seemed 
rather  pleased,  and  talked  of  our  old  life  atHawleigh,  and  poor  papa, 
and  was  very  reasonable.  I  don't  think  there  is  much  the  matter 
with  her  mind.' 

'  Thank  God,  thank  God !  I  knew  He  would  be  good  to  us !  I 
knew  He  would  listen  to  our  prayers !  And  she  is  better,  nearly 
well !  God  bless  that  good  Dr.  Cameron !  I  was  inclined  to  hate 
him  at  first,  and  to  think  that  he  meant  to  lock  her  up  and  hide  her 
from  us  all  the  days  of  her  life.  But  he  only  did  what  was  right, 
and  he  has  cured  her.  Gertrude,  why  do  you  keep  your  veil  down 
like  that,  and  your  head  bent  so  that  I  can't  see  your  face  ?  There 
is  nothing  to  be  unhappy  about  now  she  is  so  much  better.  If  she 
knew  you  and  talked  to  you  reasonably  of  the  past,  she  must  be  very 
much  better.  You  should  be  as  glad  as  I  am,  as  grateful  for  God's 
mercy  to  us.' 

He  took  hold  of  her  arm,  trying  to  look  into  her  face,  but  she 
turned  away  from  him  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping. 

'  She  is  dying !'  she  said  at  last ;  '  I  saw  death  in  her  face.  She 
is  dying ;  and  I  have  helped  to  kill  her !' 

'  Dying !  Elizabeth  dying !'  He  uttered  the  words  mechanically, 
like  a  man  half  stunned  by  a  terrible  blow. 

'  She  is  dying !'  Gertrude  repeated  with  passionate  persistence. 
*  Dr.  Cameron  may  talk  of  her  being  only  a  little  weak,  and  getting 
well  again  when  the  mild  weather  comes,  but  she  will  never  live  to 
see  the  summer.  Those  hollow  cheeks,  those  bright,  bright  eyes, 
they  pierced  me  to  the  heart.  That  was  how  mamma  looked,  just 
like  that,  a  few  months  before  she  died.  Just  like  Elizabeth  to-day* 
That  little  worrying  cough,  those  hot  dry  hands — all,  all  the  dreadfrd 
signs  I  know  so  well.  0,  Mr.  Forde,  for  God's  sake  don't  look  at 
me  like  that,  with  that  dreadful  look  in  your  face !  You  make  me 
hate  myself  worse  than  ever,  and  I  have  hated  myself  bitterly  enough 
ever  since — ' 

'  Ever  since  what  ?'  he  asked,  with  a  sudden  searching  look  in 
his  eyes,  his  face  white  as  the  face  of  death.  Had  he  not  just  received 
his  death-blow,  or  the  more  cruel  death-blow  of  all  his  sweet  new-bom 
hopes,  his  new  life?     '  Ever  since  what  ?'  he  repeated  sternly. 

She  cowered  and  shrank  before  him,  looking  at  the  ground,  and 
trembling  like  some  hunted  animal.  '  Since  I  tried  to  part  yon  and 
Elizabeth,'  she  said.  *  I  suppose  it  was  very  wicked,  though  I  wrote 
only  the  truth.  But  everything  has  gone  wrong  with  us  since  then. 
It  seemed  as  if  I  had  let  loose  a  legion  of  troubles.' 
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'  You  tried  to  part  ub — yon  wrote  only  the  truth !  "What !  Then 
the  anoDymous  letter  that  sowed  the  seeds  of  my  besotted  jealousy 
was  your  writing  ?' 

'  It  was  the  truth,  word  for  word  as  I  heard  it  from  Frederick 
Melvin.' 

'  And  you  wrote  an  anonymous  letter — the  meanest,  vilest  form 
which  malice  ever  chooses  for  its  cowardly  assault — to  part  your  sis- 
ter and  her  lover !  May  I  ask,  Miss  Luttrell,  what  I  had  done  to 
deserve  this  from  you  ?' 

'  That  I  will  never  tell  yon,'  she  said,  looking  up  at  bim  for  the 
first  time  doggedly. 

'  I  will  not'  trouble  you  for  your  reasons.  You  did  what  you 
could  to  poison  my  life,  and  perhaps  yonr  sister's.  And  now  yon  tell 
me  she  is  dying.  But  she  shall  not  die,'  he  cried  passionately,  '  if 
prayer  and  love  can  save  her.  I  will  wrestle  for  my  darling,  as 
Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel.  I  will  supplicate  day  and  night ;  I 
will  give  her  the  best  service  of  my  heart  and  brain.  If  science  and 
care  and  limitless  love  can  save  her,  she  shall  be  saved.  Bat  I 
think  you  bad  better  go  back  to  Devonshire,  Miss  Luttrell,  and  let 
me  have  your  sister  Blanche  for  my  ally.  It  was  uot  your  letter 
that  parted  us,  however.  I  was  not  quite  weak  enough  to  be  fright- 
ened by  any  anonymous  slander.  It  was  my  own  hot-headed  folly, 
or  your  sister's  fatal  pride,  that  severed  us.  Only  I  should  hardly 
like  to  see  you  about  her  after  what  you  have  told  me.  There 
would  be  something  too  much  of  Judas  in  the  business.' 

'  0,  Mr.  Forde,  how  hard  you  are  towards  me  !  And  I  acted  for 
the  best,'  said  Gertmde,  whimpering,  'I  thought  that  I  was  only 
doing  my  duty  towards  you.  I  felt  so  sure  that  you  and  Elizabeth 
were  unsuited  to  each  other,  that  she  could  never  make  you  happy — ' 
'  Pray  who  taught  you  to  take  the  measure  of  my  capacity  for 
happiness  ?'  cried  Mr.  Forde  with  sudden  passion.  '  Yonr  sister 
was  the  only  woman  who  ever  made  me  happy — '  he  checked  him- 
self, remembering  that  this  was  treason  against  that  gentler  soul 
he  had  loved  and  lost — '  the  only  woman  who  ever  made  me  forget 
everything  in  this  world  except  herself.  The  only  woman  who 
could  have  kept  me  a  bond  slave  at  her  feet,  who  could  have 
put  a  distaff  in  my  hand,  and  made  me  false  to  every  purpose  of 
my  life.  But  that  is  all  past  now,  and  if  God  gives  her  back  to 
me  I  will  serve  Uim  as  truly  as  I  love  her.' 

'  Say  that  you  forgive  me,  dear  Mr.  Forde,"  pleaded  Gerttnde 
in  a  feeble  piteous  voice.  'You  can't  despise  me  more  than  I 
despise  myself,  and  yet  I  acted  with  the  belief  that  I  was  only  doing 
my  duty.  It  seemed  right  for  you  to  know.  I  used  to  think  it 
over  in  church  even,  and  it  seemed  only  right  you  should  know. 
Do  say  that  you  forgive  me  !' 

'  Say  that  I  forgive  you  1'  cried  Mr.  Fordo  bitterly. 
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is  the  good  of  my  forgiyeness  ?  Can  it  undo  the  great  wrong  yon 
did  if  that  letter  parted  us,  if  it  turned  the  scale  by  so  much  as  a 
feather's  weight  ?  I  forgive  you  freely  enough*  I  despise  you  too 
much  to  be  angry.' 

*  O,  that  is  very  cruel !' 

'  Do  you  expect  to  gather  grapes  from  the  thorns  you  planted  ? 
Be  content  if  the  thorn  has  not  stung  yon  to  death.' 

*  But  you'll  let  me  stay,  won't  you,  Mr.  Forde,  and  see  my 
poor  sister  as  often  as  Dr.  Cameron  will  allow  me  ?  Remember,  I 
was  not  obliged  to  confess  this  to  you.  I  might  have  kept  my 
secret  for  ever.     You  would  never  have  suspected  me.' 

'Hardly.  I  knew  it  was  a  woman's  work,  but  I  could  not 
think  it  was  a  sister's.' 

*  I  told  you  of  my  own  free  will,  blackened  myself  in  your  eyes, 
and  if  you  are  bo  hard  upon  me,  where  can  I  expect  compassion  ? 
Let  me  stay,  and  do  what  I  can  to  be  a  comfort  to  Elizabeth.' 

'  How  can  I  be  sure  that  you  are  sincere — that  you  really  wish 
her  well  ?  You  may  be  planning  another  anonymous  letter.  You 
may  consider  it  your  duty  to  come  between  us  again.' 

*  What,  with  my  sister  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  ?'  cried  Ger- 
trude, bursting  into  tears— tears  which  seemed  the  outpouring  of  a 
genuine  grief. 

'  So  be  it  then.  You  shall  stay,  and  I  will  try  to  forget  you  ever 
did  that  mean  and  wicked  act*' 

*  You  forgive  me  ?' 

'  As  I  hope  God  has  already  forgiven  you.' 

Chapter  XVm. 

'  Now  three  jears  since 
This  had  not  seemed  so  good  an  end  for  me ; 
But  in  some  wise  all  things  wear  round  hetimes 
And  wind  up  well.* 

Elizabeth  has  been  nearly  five  months  a  widow.  It  is  the  end 
of  July.  She  is  at  Penarthur,  a  little  Cornish  town  by  the  sea,  at 
the  extreme  western  point  of  the  land,  a  sheltered  nook  where  the 
climate  is  almost  as  mild  as  the  south  of  France ;  where  myrtles 
climb  over  all  the  cottages,  and  roses  blossom  among  the  very  chim- 
ney-pots ;  where  the  sea  has  the  hues  of  a  fine  opal  or  a  peacock's 
breast,  for  ever  changing  from  blue  to  green.  Penarthur  is  a  com- 
bination of  market-town  and  a  fashionable  watering-place :  the  town, 
with  its  narrow  High-street  and  bank  and  post-office  and  market  and 
busy-looking  commercial  inn,  lying  a  little  inland ;.  the  fashionable 
district  consisting  of  a  row  of  white-walled  houses  and  one  huge 
many-balconied  hotel,  six  stories  high,  facing  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Among  the  white  houses,  there  is  one  a  little  better  than  the 
rest  standing  alone  in  a  small  garden,  a  garden  full  of  roses  and 
Tbibo  Sibiss,  Vol.  I.  F.S.  Vol.  XXI.  M  M 
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carnations,  mignonette  and  sweet-peas,  and  here  tkey  Have  hn 
Elizabeth.  They  are  all  with  her— Gertrude,  Diana,  and  Blaoahe, 
Anne  the  old  vicarage  nnrse,  who  has  left  her  comfortable  retire- 
ment at  Hawleigh  to  wait  upon  her  darling,  and  Malcolm  Forde, 
who  lodges  in  &  cottage  near  at  hand,  but  who  spends  all  his  days 
with  Elizabeth.  With  Elizabeth,  for  whom  alone  he  seems  to  live 
in  these  bitter-sweet  hours  of  close  companionship  ;  with  Elizabeth, 
who  is  never  to  be  his  wife.  God  has  restored  her  reason ;  but 
across  the  path  that  might  have  been  so  fair  and  free  for  these  two 
to  tread  together  there  has  crept  the  darkness  of  a  shadow  which 
forebodes  the  end  of  earthly  hope. 

He  bas  her  all  to  himself  in  these  soft  summer  days,  in  this 
quiet  haven  by  the  sea,  no  touch  of  pride,  no  thought  of  cooflicting 
duty  to  divide  them ;  but  he  knows  full  surely  that  he  will  have  ber 
only  for  a  little  while ;  that  the  sweet  eyes  which  look  at  him  with 
love  unspeakable  are  slowly,  slowly  fading ;  that  the  oval  cheek, 
whose  wasting  line  the  drooping  hair  disguises,  is  growing  more 
hollow  day  by  day ;  that  nothing  love  or  science  can  do,  and  he  has 
well-nigh  exhausted  the  resources  of  both  in  her  service,  can  delay 
their  parting.  Not  upon  this  earth  is  he  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his 
labours ;  not  in  earthly  happiness  is  he  to  hnd  the  fruition  of  his 
faith.  The  darkest  hour  of  his  life  lies  before  him,  and  he  knows 
it,  sees  the  bolt  ready  to  descend,  and  has  to  smile  and  be  cheerful, 
and  beguile  his  dear  one  with  an  aspect  of  unchanging  Berenity,  lest 
by  any  betrayal  of  his  grief  he  should  shorten  the  brief  span  in 
which  they  may  yet  be  together. 

Physicians,  the  greatest  in  the  land,  have  done  their  uttermost. 
She  had  lived  too  fast.  That  short  reign  of  splendour  in  Park-lane, 
perpetual  excitement,  unceasing  fatigue,  unflagging  high  spirits  or 
the  appearance  of  high  spirits,  the  wild  grief  that  bad  followed  her 
baby's  death,  the  vain  regrets  that  bad  racked  her  smd  even  In  the 
midst  of  her  brilliant  career,  the  excitement  and  fever  of  an  exist- 
ence which  was  meant  to  be  all  pleasure — these  were  among  the 
causes  of  her  decline.  There  had  been  a  complete  exhaustion  of 
vitality,  though  the  amount  of  vitality  had  been  exceptional ;  the 
ruin  of  a  superb  constitution,  worn  out  untimely  by  sheer  ill-usage. 

'  Men  drink  themselves  to  death  very  often,'  said  one  of  tho 
doctors  to  Malcolm  Forde  ;  '  and  women  just  as  often  wear  them- 
selves to  death.  This  lovely  young  woman  has  worn  out  a  consti- 
tution which  ought  to  have  lasted  till  she  was  eighty.  Very  sad ;  a 
complete  dechne  of  vital  force.  The  cough  we  might  get  over,  patch 
up  the  lungs,  or  make  tho  heart  do  their  work ;  but  the  whole 
organisation  is  worn  out.' 

Mr.  Forde  bad  questioned  them  as  to  tho  possible  advantogee  of 
change  of  climate.  He  was  ready  to  carry  her  to  the  other  end  of 
the  worldj  if  Hope  beckoned  him. 
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*  If  she  should  live  till  October,  you  might  take  her  to  Madeira/ 
said  his  counsellor,  ^  though  this  climate  is  almost  as  good.  The 
Toyage  might  be  beneficial,  or  might  not.  With  so  delicate  an 
organisation  to  deal  with,  one  can  hardly  tell.' 

That  disease,  which  is  of  all  maladies  the  most  delusive,  allowed 
Elizabeth  many  hours  of  ease  and  even  hopefulness.  She  did  not 
see  the  fatal  shadow  that  walked  by  her  side.  Never  had  the  world 
seemed  so  fair  to  her  or  life  so  sweet.  The  only  creature  she  had 
ever  deeply  loved  was  restored  to  her;  a  happy  future  waited  for 
her.  Her  intervals  of  bodily  sufiering  she  regarded  as  an  ordeal 
through  which  she  must  pass  patiently,  always  cheered  by  that 
bright  vision  of  the  days  to  come,  when  she  was  to  be  Malcolm's 
helpmeet  and  fellow  worker.  The  pain  and  weariness  were  hard  to 
bear  sometimes,  but  she  bore  them  heroically,  as  only  a  tiresome 
detail  in  the  great  business  of  getting  well ;  and  after  a  night  of 
fever  and  sleeplessness  would  greet  Malcolm's  morning  visit  with  a 
smile  full  of  hope  and  love. 

She  was  very  fond  of  talking  to  him  of  their  future,  the  strange 
world  she  was  to  see,  the  curious  child-like  people  whose  little  chil- 
dren she  was  to  teach ;  funny  coloured  children,  with  eyes  blacker 
than  the  sloes  in  the  Devonshire  lanes,  and  flashing  white  teeth ; 
children  who  would  touch  her  white  raiment  with  inquisitive  little 
paws,  and  think  her  a  goddess,  and  wonder  why  she  did  not  spread 
her  wings  and  soar  away  to  the  blue  sky.  Her  brain  was  singularly 
active ;  the  apathy  which  had  been  a  distinguishing  mark  of  her 
mental  disorder  a  few  months  ago,  which  had  even  continued  for 
some  time  after  she  left  Hetheridge  Hall,  had  now  given  place  to 
all  the  old  vivacity.  She  was  full  of  schemes  and  fancies  about 
that  bright  future ;  planned  every  room  in  the  one-story  house,  bun- 
galow-shaped, which  Malcolm  was  to  build  for  her ;  was  never  tired 
of  hearing  him  describe  those  sunny  islands  in  the  Southern  Sea* 

They  had  been  talking  of  these  things  one  sultry  afternoon,  in  i 
favourite  spot  of  Elizabeth's,  a  little  curve  of  the  shore  where  there 
was  a  smooth  stretch  of  sand,  sheltered  by  a  screen  of  rocks.  She 
could  not  walk  so  far,  but  was  brought  here  in  a  bath-chair,  and 
sometimes,  when  weakest,  reclined  here  on  a  couch  made  of  carriage 
rugs  and  air  pillows.  This  afternoon  they  were  alone.  The  three 
sisters  had  gone  off  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mordred  Castle,  and  had  left 
them  to  the  delight  of  each  other's  company. 

*  How  nice  it  is  to  be  with  you  like  this !'  Elizabeth  said  softly, 
putting  a  wasted  little  hand  into  Malcolm's  broad  palm,  a  hand 
which  seemed  smaller  to  him  every  time  he  clasped  it.  *  I  wish 
there  were  more  castles  for  the  others  to  see,  only  that  sounds  un- 
grateful when  they  are  so  good  to  me.  Do  you  know,  Malcolm,  I 
lie  awake  at  night  often — the  cough  keeps  me  awake  a  good  deal, 
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but  it  would  be  all  the  same  if  I  had  no  cnngb— I  lie  and  won* 
onr  happinoaa,  wonder  to  think  that  God  has  given  me  nil  I  ever 
desired  ;  oven  now,  after  I  played  fast  and  loose  with  my  treasnre, 
and  seemed  to  lose  it  utterly.  I  hope  I  am  not  glad  of  poor 
Reginald's  death  ;  he  was  always  very  good  to  me,  you  know,  in  his 
way;  and  I  was  not  at  all  good  to  him  in  my  way;  but  I  can't  help 
being  happy  even  now,  before  the  blackness  has  worn  off  my  first 
mourning.  It  seems  dreadful  for  a  woman  in  widow's  weeds  to  be 
BO  happy  and  planning  a  new  life ;  but  it  is  only  going  backwordfl. 
0,  Malcolm,  why  were  you  so  hard  upon  me  that  day?  Think  how 
many  years  of  happiness  we  have  lost !' 

He  was  sitting  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  her  heaped-np  pil- 
lows, but  with  his  back  almost  turned  upon  ber  bed,  his  eyes  lookiDg 
seaward,  haggard  and  tearless. 

'You  might  as  well  answer  me,  Malcolm.  But  I  suppose  yon 
do  think  mo  very  wicked ;  only  remember  it  was  you  first  spoke  of 
our  new  life  together.' 

'  My  darling,  can  I  do  anything  but  love  you  to  distraction?'  he 
said  in  utter  helplessness.  The  boor  would  come,  alas  too  soon, 
in  which  he  must  tell  her  the  bitter  truth  ;  that  on  earth  there  was 
no  such  future  for  those  two  as  the  future  she  dreamed  of;  that 
ber  pilgrimage  must  end  untimely,  leaving  him  to  tread  his  darkened 
path  alone,  verily  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim,  with  no  abiding  city, 
with  nothing  but  the  promise  of  a  home  on  the  farther  shore  of 
Death's  chill  river. 

Would  be  meet  her  in  that  distant  land  ?  Yes,  with  all  his  heart 
and  mind  he  believed  in  such  a  meeting.  That  he  should  see  her 
as  he  saw  her  to-day,  yet  more  lovely;  that  he  would  enter  npon  a 
new  life,  reunited  with  all  he  had  loved  on  earth,  united  by  a  more 
spiritual  communion,  held  together  in  a  heavenly  bondage,  as  fellow 
Buhjpcts  and  servants  of  his  Master.  But  even  with  this  assurance 
it  was  bard  to  part ;  man's  earthborn  nature  clung  to  the  hope  of 
earthly  bUaa — to  keep  ber  with  him  here,  now,  for  a  few  years. 
The  chalice  of  eternal  hUss  was  hardly  sweet  enough  to  set  against 
the  bitterness  of  this  present  loss. 

He  must  tell  her,  and  very  soon.  They  had  often  talked  to- 
gether of  serious  things  during  these  summer  days  by  the  sea — 
talked  long  and  earnestly;  and  Elizabeth's  mind,  which  had  once 
been  so  careless  of  great  subjects,  had  assumed  a  gentle  gravity ; 
a  spirituality  that  filled  her  lover  with  thankfulness  and  joy.  But 
pure  as  he  knew  her  soul  to  he,  almost  childlike  in  its  unquestion- 
ing faith,  full  of  penitence  for  the  manifold  errors  of  her  short  life, 
he  dared  not  leave  her  in  ignorance  of  the  swift-coming  change ; 
dared  not  let  her  slip  out  of  life  unawares,  like  an  infant  that  dies  tn 
its  mother's  arms. 

SJionld  he  tell  Uei  now  ■  Viexe  \u  \.\i\a  «wft*.  «<aax^\ws 
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this  ontronbled  sea,  calm  as  that  sea  of  glass  before  the  great  white 
throne  ?  The  hot  passionate  tears  welled  up  to  his  eyes  at  the  very 
thought.  How  should  he  shape  the  words  that  should  break  her 
happy  dream  ? 

*  Malcolm,  what  makes  you  so  quiet  this  afternoon  ?'  she  asked, 
lifting  herself  a  little  on  her  pillows,  in  the  endeavour  to  see  his 
face,  which  he  still  kept  steadily  towards  the  sea.  '  Are  you  begin- 
ning to  change  your  mind  about  me  ?  Are  you  sorry  you  promised 
to  take  me  abroad  with  you,  to  make  me  a  kind  of  junior  partner  in 
your  work  ?  You  used  to  talk  of  our  future  with  such  enthusiasm, 
and  now  it  is  only  I  who  go  babbling  on ;  and  you  sit  silent  staring 
at  the  sea-gulls,  till  I  am  startled  all  at  once  by  the  sound  of  my 
own  voice  in  the  utter  stillness.  Have  you  changed  your  mind, 
Malcolm  ?  Don't  be  afraid  to  tell  me  the  Irath ;  because  I  love  you 
far  too  well  to  be  a  hindrance  to  you.  Perhaps  you  have  reflected, 
and  have  begun  to  think  it  would  be  troublesome  to  have  a  wife  with 
you  in  your  new  mission.' 

'  My  dearest,'  he  said,  turning  to  her  at  last,  and  holding  her 
in  his  arms,  her  tired  head  lying  upon  his  shoulder,  '  my  dearest,  I 
never  cherished  so  sweet  a  hope  as  the  hope  of  spending  all  my  fu- 
ture life  with  you ;  but  God  seldom  gives  a  man  that  very  blessing 
he  longs  for  above  all  other  things.  It  may  be  that  it  is  not  well  for 
a  man  to  say,  ''Upon  that  one  object  I  set  eJl  my  earthly  hope."  Our 
life  here  is  only  a  journey;  we  have  no  right  to  desire  it  should  be  a 
paradise ;  it  is  not  an  inn,  but  a  hospital.  Darling,  God  has  been 
very  good  to  us  in  uniting  us  like  this,  even  for  a  little  while.' 

'  For  a  little  while !'  she  cried,  with  a  frightened  look.  '  Then 
you  do  mean  to  leave  me !' 

*  Never,  dear  love.     I  will  never  leave  you.* 

*  Why  do  you  frighten  me,  then,  by  talking  like  that  ?  Why  da 
you  let  me  build  upon  our  future,  till  I  can  almost  see  the  tropical 
trees  and  flowers,  and  the  very  house  we  are  to  live  in,  and  then 
say  that  we  are  only  to  be  together  a  little  while  ?' 

*  If  you  were  to  be  called  away,  Elizabeth,  to  a  brighter  world 
than  that  you  dream  of,  leaving  me  to  finish  my  pilgrimage  alone  ? 
It  has  been  too  sweet  a  dream,  dearest.  I  gave  my  life  to  labour, 
and  not  to  such  supreme  happiness ;  and  now,  they  tell  me,  I  am 
not  to  take  you  with  me  yonder.  I  am  to  have  no  such  sweet  com- 
panionship ;  only  the  memory  of  your  love,  and  bitter  lifelong  regret.' 

At  this  he  broke  down  utterly,  could  speak  no  further  word; 
but  still  strove  desperately  to  stifle  his  sobs,  to  hide  his  agony 
from  those  fond  questioning  eyes* 

'  You  mean  that  I  am  going  to  die,'  she  said  very  slowly,  in  a 
curious  wondering  tone ;  '  the  doctors  have  told  you  that.  O,  Mal- 
colm, I  am  BO  sorry  for  you ;  and  for  myself,  too.  We  should  have 
been  so  happy ;  for  I  think  I  am  cured  oi  «U.  m^  q\^  W^^^  «s>.\ 
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should  haT6  gone  on  growing  better  for  your  sake.    And  I  mdftQi 
be  very  good,  Malcolm — never  to  be  tiied  of  trying  to  do  good — 90 
tliat  some  day  yon  mij^ht  have  been  almoBt  proud  of  me ;  might  have 
looked  back  upon  this  time  and  said,  "After  all,  I  did  not  do  an 
utterly  foolish  thing  in  letting  her  love  me,"  ' 

'  Might  have  been ;'  '  should  have  been.'  The  words  emote  him 
to  the  heart. 

'  0,  my  love,'  he  cried,  '  live,  live  for  my  sake  !  Defy  yonr  doc- 
tors, and  get  well  for  my  Bake !  We  will  not  accept  their  doom. 
They  have  been  false  prophets  before  now ;  prove  them  false  again. 
Come  back  to  life  and  health,  for  my  sake  !' 

She  gave  a  little  feeble  sigh,  looking  at  him  pityingly  with  the 
too -brilliant  eyes. 

'  No,'  she  said,  '  I  am  afra.id  they  are  right  this  time  ;  I  have 
wondered  a  good  deal  to  find  that  getting  well  was  such  a  painfnl 
business.  I  am  afraid  they  are  right,  Malcolm  ;  and  yon  will  beg^u 
your  new  mission  alone.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  for  all  intonte  and 
purpoBes,  except  just  a  little  frivolous  happiness,  which  you  can  do 
without.  You  will  have  your  great  work  atil! ;  God's  blessing,  and 
the  praise  of  good  men.    What  have  I  been  in  your  life  ?' 

'  All  the  world  to  me,  darling ;  all  my  world  of  earthly  hope. 
Ehzabeth,'  in  a  voice  that  trembled  ever  so  little,  '  I  have  told  yon 
this  because  I  thought  it  my  duty.  It  was  not  right  that  you  alone 
should  be  ignorant  of  our  fears ;  that  if — if  that  last  great  change 
w<ire  at  hand,  you  should  be  in  the  smallest  measure  unprepared  to 
meet  it.  But  I  do  not  despair ;  no,  darling,  our  God  may  have  pity 
upon  us  even  yet,  may  grant  our  human  wishes,  and  give  us  a  few 
short  years  to  spend  together.' 

'  Strangers  and  pilgrims,'  she  said  in  a  thoughtful  voice.  'Pil- 
grims who  have  no  abiding  city.  I  was  very  foolish  to  think  bo  much 
of  our  new  life  in  a  new  world.  The  world  where  we  shall  meet  is 
older  than  the  stoi's.' 


Chapter  XTX. 

'Butilcadl     All's  doDe  iritli:  wf^t  who  may, 
Watch  and  wear  and  wonder  who  wilL 
0.  my  wliole  life  Ibnt  eiida  to-dly  I 

O.  my  soul's  sanCunou,  soandlng  still ; 
"  The  woman  is  dead,  that  was  Done  of  hia  ; 
And  the  man,  that  was  none  of  hera,  may  go 


I 


No  gloomy  forebodings,  no  selfish  repininga  ever  fell  from  the 
lips  of  EliKabeth  after  that  sad  day  by  the  sea,  A  gentle  thought- 
fulness,  a  sweet  serenity  lent  a  mournful  charm  to  her  manner,  and 
spirituahsed  her  beautj.  She  was  only  sorry  for  him,  for  that 
faithful  lover  from  whose  side  relentless  Death  too  soon  must  call 
bei  away.     Her  on-n  regrets  had  been  of  the  briefest.     Thei 
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sTunmer  months  spent  wholly  with  Malcolm  Forde,  in  so  perfect  and 
complete  an  union,  held  enough  happiness  for  a  common  lifetime. 

*  It  cannot  matter  very  much  if  one  spreads  one's  life  over  years, 
or  squanders  it  in  a  summer/  she  said  with  her  old  smile,  '  so  long 
as  one  lives.  I  don't  suppose  all  the  rest  of  Cleopatra's  jewels  ever 
gave  her  half  so  much  pleasure  as  that  one  pearl  she  melted  in 
vinegar.  And  if  I  had  been  with  you  for  twenty  summers,  Malcolm, 
could  we  ever  have  had  a  happier  one  than  this  ?' 

*  We  have  been  very  happy,  darling.  And  if  God  spares  you  we 
may  have  many  another  summer  as  sweet  as  this.' 

^  If !  But  you  know  that  will  not  be.  0,  Malcolm,  don't  try 
to  deceive  me  with  false  hopes,  for  fear  you  should  end  by  deceiving 
yourself.  Let  us  make  the  best  of  our  brief  span,  without  a  thought 
beyonU  the  present,  except  such  thoughts  as  you  will  teach  me — my 
education  for  heaven.' 

The  time  came — alas  how  swiftly  !< — ^when  it  would  have  been  too 
bitter  a  mockery  to  speak  of  earthly  hope,  when  these  two — living  to 
themselves  alone,  as  if  unconscious  of  an  external  world — and  those 
about  them,  knew  that  the  end  was  very  near.  The  shadow  hovered 
ever  at  her  side.  At  any  moment,  like  a  sudden  cloud  that  drifts 
across  the  sunlight.  Death's  mystic  veil  might  fall  upon  the  face 
Malcolm  Forde  loved,  and  leave  them  side  by  side,  yet  worlds  asunder. 

She  was  very  patient,  enduring  pain  and  weakness  with  a  gentie 
heroism  that  touched  all  around  her. 

*  It  is  not  much  to  suffer  pain,'  she  said  one  day,  when  Malcolm 
had  praised  her  patience,  *  lying  here,  in  the  air  and  sunshine,  with 
my  hand  in  yours,  after — after  what  I  suffered  last  winter,  in 
silence  and  solitude,  with  cruel  jailers  who  dragged  me  about  with 
their  rough  hands,  and  with  my  mind  full  of  confused  thoughts  of 
you,  thinking  you  were  near  me,  that  in  the  next  moment  you  would 
appear,  and  rescue  me,  and  yet  with  a  half  consciousness  of  that 
being  only  a  dream,  and  you  far  away.  It  seems  very  little  to  bear, 
this  labouring  breath  and  this  hacking  cough,  after  that.' 

All  his  life  was  given  up  to  her  service,  reading  to  her,  talking 
to  her,  watching  her  fitful  slumbers ;  for  as  she  grew  weaker  her 
nights  became  still  more  wakeful,  and  she  dozed  at  intervals  through 
the  day.  All  his  reading  was  from  one  inspired  volume ;  he  had 
offered  to  read  other  things,  lest  she  should  weary  of  those  divine 
pages,  but  she  refused. 

^  I  was  not  always  religiously  disposed,'  she  said ;  '  but  in  my 
most  degenerate  days  I  always  felt  the  sublimity  of  the  Bible.' 

At  her  special  request  he  read  her  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
lingering  upon  particular  chapters ;  she,  in  her  stronger  moments, 
questioning  him  earnestly  about  the  great  apostle. 

*  Do  you  know  why  my  mind  dwells  so  much  upon  St.  Paul  ?' 
she  asked  him  one  day. 
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'  There  are  a  hundreJ  reaaona  for  yoar  admiration  of  one  who 
was  only  second  to  bis  Divine  Master.' 

'  Yes,  1  have  always  appreciated  his  greatness  in  thought  and 
deed  ;  only  there  was  another  reason  for  my  admiration — his  lilie- 
nesfl  to  you." 

'Elizabeth!'  with  a  wamiug  look,  an  old  look  which  she  re- 
membered in  the  Hawleigb  days,  when  his  worshippers  bad  all 
confessed  to  being  more  or  leas  afraid  of  him. 

'  Is  it  wrong  to  make  such  a  comparison  ?  After  all,  yon 
know,  St.  Paul  was  a  human  being  before  be  was  a  saint.  His 
fearlessness,  his  untiring  energy,  his  esultant  spirit,  so  strong  in 
direst  extremity,  so  great  in  the  hour  of  peril,  ail  remind  me  of 
you— or  of  what  you  seemed  to  me  at  Hawleigb,  And  you  will 
go  on  in  the  same  road,  Malcolm,  when  I  am  no  longer  a  stum- 
bling-block and  a  hindrance  in  your  way.  You  will  go  on,  rejoicing 
through  good  and  evil,  with  the  great  end  always  before  you,  like  that 
first  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  whose  strong  right  arm  broke  down  the 
walls  of  heathendom.  And  I^if  there  were  any  thought  or  feeling  in 
the  grave — should  be  so  proud  of  having  once  been  loved  by  yon  !' 

'  Malcolm,  I  have  a  good  deal  of  money,  have  I  not  ?'  she  asked 
him  one  day.  '  Aunt  Chevenix  told  me  1  was  left  very  well  off,  al- 
though Lord  Paulyn  died  without  a  will.  I  was  to  have  a  third  o£ 
his  personal  property,  or  aomething  like  that.' 

'  Yes,  dearest.' 

'  And  does  that  come  to  very  much  ?' 

'About  seventy  thousand  pounds.' 

'  Seventy  thousand !'  she  repeated,  opening  her  eyes  very  wide  ; 
'  and  to  think  how  poor  papa  used  to  grumble  about  writing  a 
cheque  for  four  or  five  pounds.  I  wish  I  could  have  had  a  little  of 
my  seventy  thousand  advanced  to  me  then.  Ought  I  not  to  make 
a  will,  Malcohn  ?' 

'  It  seems  to   mo   hardly  necessary.      Y'our  sisters  are  yot 
natural  heirs,  and  they  are  tbe  only  people  who  would  inherit." 

'  They  would  have  all  my  money  then  ?' 

'  Among  them — yes.' 

She  made  no  farther  inquiries,  and  he  was  glad  to  change 
drift  of  their  talk ;  but  when  he  came  at  his  usual  hour  nest  morn- 
ing, he  met  a  little  man  in  black,  attended  by  an  overgrown  youth 
with  a  blue  bag,  on  the  doorstep,  and  on  the  point  of  departing. 

'  Congratulate  me  on  my  basiness.like  habits,  Malcolm,'  Eliza- 
beth said,  smiling  at  him  from  ber  sofa  by  the  window ;  '  I  have 
just  made  ray  will.' 

'  My  dearest,  why  trouble  youraelf  to  do  that  when  we  had  al- 
ready settled  that  no  will  wa^  necessary  ?'  he  said,  seating  himself 
in  the  chair  beside  her  ■pyio^a,  a  «\ib.«  -w^c.^  "s^'fc'te-^ 
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his  use,  the  sisters  yielding  him  the  right  to  be  nearest  to  her  al- 
ways at  this  time. 

'  I  had  not  settled  anything  of  the  kind.  Seventy  thousand 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  too  much  for  my  sisters ;  it  would 
have  turned  their  heads.  I  have  left  them  thirty  thousand  in — 
what  do  you  call  those  things  ? — consols ;  a  sure  three  hundred  a 
year  for  each  of  them,  the  lawyer  says  ;  and  I  have  left  five  thou- 
sand to  Hilda  Disney,  whom  I  always  detested,  but  who  has  next 
to  nothing  of  her  own,  poor  creature.  And  the  rest  I  have  left  to 
you — for  your  mission,  Malcolm.' 

He  bent  down  to  kiss  the  pale  forehead,  but  words  were  slow 
to  come.  *  Let  this  be  as  you  wish,  dearest,'  he  said  at  last ;  ^I 
need  no  such  remembrance  of  you,  but  it  will  be  my  proudest  labour 
to  raise  a  fitting  memorial  of  your  love.  In  every  one  of  those 
islands  I  have  told  you  about — God  granting  me  life  to  complete 
the  task — there  shall  be  an  English  church  dedicated  to  St.  Eliza- 
beth. Your  name  shall  sound  sweet  in  the  ears  of  my  proselytes 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  world.' 

The  end  came  soon  after  this.  A  sultry  twilight,  faint  stars 
far  apart  in  a  cloudless  opal  sky — the  last  splendour  of  the  sunset 
fiading  slowly  along  the  edge  of  the  western  sea-line. 

She  was  lying  in  her  favourite  spot  by  the  open  window,  her 
sisters  grouped  at  one  end  of  the  sofa,  Malcolm  in  his  place  at  the 
other,  his  strong  arm  supporting  her,  his  shoulder  the  pillow  for  her 
tired  head. 

'  Malcolm,  do  you  remember  the  day  of  our  picnic  at  Law- 
borough  Beeches  ?     Centuries  ago,  it  seems  to  me.' 

*  Have  I  ever  forgotten  any  day  or  hour  we  spent  together  ? 
Yes,  dear,  I  remember  perfectly.' 

*  And  how  we  went  down  the  Tabor  in  that  big,  clumsy  old 
boat,  and  you  told  me  the  story  of  your  first  love  ?' 

*  Yes,  dear,  I  remember.' 

'  You  could  never  have  guessed  what  a  wicked  creature  I  was 
that  day.     But  you  did  think  me  ill-tempered,  didn't  you  ?' 
'  I  feared  I  had  grieved  or  offended  you.' 

*  It  was  not  temper,  or  grief,  or  anything  of  the  kind ;  it  was 
sheer  wickedness — wicked  jealousy  of  that  good  girl  who  died.  I 
envied  her,  Malcolm — envied  her  the  joy  of  dying  in  your  arms.' 

No  answer,  save  a  passionate  kiss  on  the  cold  forehead. 

'  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  my  turn  one  day,'  she  went  on 
slowly,  looking  up  at  him  with  those  lovely  eyes  clouded  by  death's 
awful  shadow, — '  I  did  not  think  that  these  dear  arms  would  hold 
me  too  in  life's  last  hour;  that  the  last  earthly  sight  my  fading 
eyes  should  see  would  be  the  eyes  I  love.  N0|  Malcolmi  no ;  not 
with  that  look  of  pain !     I  am  quite  happy.* 


TeitEE  hundred  years  ago,  as  now,  people  were  talking  of  an  alli- 
ance between  the  rojal  housea  of  England  and  Rassia ;  and  althongli 
the  dynasties  have  changed  and  the  circumstances  arc  far  different, 
we  propose  to  recall  a  few  incidents  relating  to  the  matter.  Curi- 
ously enough,  at  that  date  also,  a  scheme  which  baa  just  been  re- 
newed by  the  wonderful  M.  do  Lesseps,  namely,  for  establishing 
commnni cation  with  India  by  way  of  Kussia  and  Central  Asia,  was 
then  for  the  first  time  mooted  by  the  enterpriaing  merchants  of 
England. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  this  route  at  that  date  to 
English  interests,  we  must  take  a  brief  view  of  the  situation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  England,  just  starting 
with  all  the  energy  of  youthful  vigour  on  her  career  of  commer- 
cial enterprise,  finds  herself  excluded  from  the  great  maritime 
routes.  Spain  and  Portugal  monopolise  the  newly-born  trade  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  traffic  of  the  Mediterranean  is  carried 
on  by  the  ItaUan  States.  The  Baltic  trade  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
princes  who  command  its  outlets,  and  levy  dues  in  its  soonda. 
At  the  same  time  the  demand  for  all  the  productions  of  the  East  ia 
much  enlarged.  Gay  silken  apparel,  spices,  condiments,  jewels,  per- 
fumes, are  all  eagerly  desired  by  the  newly-enriched  citizens,  by  tbo 
new  ofBeial  nobility  that  have  risen  upon  the  ruin  of  the  old  feudal 
8tate. 

Early  in  the  century,  a  company  of  English  merchants,  calling 
themselves  the  '  Society  for  the  Discovery  of  Unknown  Lands,'  set  on 
foot  expeditions  to  the  frozen  seas,  hoping  to  penetrate  by  a  north- 
easterly passage  to  the  famed  aud  mar\-elions  land  of  Cathay.  Al- 
though they  failed  in  this,  they  nevertheless  estabhshed  themselves 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Russia,  thus  opening  oot  direct  commnni- 
cotion  between  England  and  the  great  empire  of  the  Muscovites, 
then  in  the  terrible  throes  of  a  new  birth.  Before  this  the  trade 
with  these  northern  regions  had  been  carried  on  through  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Hanse  Towns.  By  founding  a  depot  at  Rose  Island 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina,  near  the  present  city  of  Archangel,  direct 
trade  was  established  with  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  acccsa  ob- 
tained to  the  vast  supplies  of  raw  material,  hides,  tallow,  hemp,  flax, 
and  furs,  even  then  stored  in  Northern  Russia.  The  immense 
water  communications  of  Russia  offered  also  a  prospect  of  a  farther 
route  being  opened,  by  IW  "VoVg,a.  s-ad  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Persia, 
India,  and  China.     In  165T ,  Xn'ikQii's  Jed&vcaQ-a,  wv  li^ftv*.  ut  the 
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Mnscoyy  Company,  arrived  in  Rossia,  charged  with  a  mission  to 
explore  this  route.  He  reached  Bokhara  in  dne  time,  but  was  un- 
able to  prosecute  his  journey  £Euiiier  on  account  of  a  war  then  raging 
among  the  Tatar  hordes.  The  company,  however,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  open  this  route  even  as  far  as  the  Persian  capital,  and 
contented  themselves  with  establishing  an  agent  at  Astrakhan,  then 
a  great  centre  for  the  overland  Eastern  trade. 

The  trade  of  the  Muscovy  Company  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
yearly  fleets,  which  left  the  north-eastern  parts  of  England  for  the 
White  Sea  early  in  the  year  with  English  merchandise.  The  com- 
pany had  factories  at  Cholmogory  and  Vologda  on  the  line  of  the 
river  Dvina ;  from  Vologda  their  goods  were  carried  by  wagons  to 
Yaroslav,  where  they  had  direct  water  communication  with  their 
farthest  station  at  Astrakhan.  Intermediately  they  occupied  a 
factory  at  Novgorod,  besides  one  at  the  capital  of  the  empire,  Mos- 
cow, and  they  had  an  agent  at  the  recently-conquered  and  still 
Tatar  town  of  Easan.  In  the  autumn  the  fleet  returned  laden  with 
Russian  products. 

That  such  a  commerce  was  in  any  way  practicable  is  due  to  the 
real  founder  of  the  Russian  Empire — a  man  of  vast  crimes,  but  of 
unbounded  energy  and  resource,  around  whom,  for  the  first  time,  the 
nucleus  of  the  nebulous  empire  of  the  future  formed  itself  in  rude 
and  terrible  fashion. 

Ivan  Vasseilovitch,  or  John  the  son  of  Basil,  known,  perhaps, 
more  familiarly  to  us  as  Ivan  the  Terrible,  was  a  man  of  noble  person 
and  presence,  with  a  sharp  shrill  voice,  high  forehead,  piercing  eye, 
restless  inquisitive  manner.  He  was  shrewd  and  acute  in  intel- 
lect, and  not  without  generous  noble  impulses,  but  of  wild  untamed 
passions,  and  brutalised  by  the  manners  of  his  court  and  time.  The 
court  of  Moscow  was  little  more  civilised  and  refined  than  the  tents 
of  a  Tatar  horde.  Deep  drinking  was  the  great  pastime  and  only 
relaxation  of  the  tsar  and  his  nobles.  Ivan  himself  after  his  mid- 
day meal  would  drink  himself  into  a  stupor,  fall  asleep  with  his 
head  upon  the  table  ;  his  courtiers  watching  him  with  nervous  ap- 
prehension. Presently  he  awakes  ;  perhaps  he  is  in  a  good 
humour,  and  laughs  and  jokes  with  his  complaisant  companions. 
Perhaps  he  turns  his  bloodshot  eyes  upon  some  suspected  favouritOi 
and  orders  him  out  for  examination  and  question ;  impalement  to 
follow,  possibly,  or  horrid  torture  of  some  sort. 

And  yet  in  his  youth  this  Ivan  had  been  a  prince  of  most  fair 
promise,  and  had  indeed  accomplished  great  things.  He  had  been 
married  at  an  early  age  to  a  most  exemplary  wife,  Anastasia,  a 
daughter  of  the  great  house  of  Romanoff.  This  most  excellent 
princess,  whilst  encouraging  the  development  of  his  nobler  nature, 
restrained  by  her  influence  the  promptings  of  his  lower  inclinations, 
a  most  noble  example  to  princesBea  oi  oii  «ot\a  \  Vo^^n^oassS^^  "^^^ 
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died  in  1560.  Her  husband  was  yet  yonng,  but  Le  had  cast 
the  yoke  of  the  Tatars,  conquered  their  cities  of  K&san  and  Astra- 
khan, and  made  the  Volga  ffom  source  to  mouth  a  Russian  Btream : 
truly  an  excellent  beginning- 
Bad  times  follow  for  the  Muacovites :  losses  and  defeats, 
great  massacres  by  their  mad  furious  monarch,  great  slaughter,  too, 
at  the  Lands  of  their  enemies  the  Tutars,  Yearly,  and  sometimes 
twice  a  year,  they  are  overrun  by  fierce  Tatar  hordes.  In  1571 
the  Khan  of  the  Crimea  sweeps  the  coontry  with  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  horsemen.  Ivan  essays  to  meet  him,  but  his 
army  is  mutinous,  and  refuses  to  fight.  The  Russ  emperor  aban- 
dous  his  capital  to  its  fate,  and  flies  with  his  treasures  and  body- 
guard to  a  fortified  monastery  sixty  miles  away.  The  enemy  en- 
camp around  Moscow,  powerless  for  a  regular  siege,  but  holding  the 
city  in  strict  blockade,  and  casajing  sundry  Scythian  devices  in 
the  incendiary  way.  These  succeed  at  last.  The  enemy  fires  the 
high  steeple  of  St.  John's  Church,  and,  a  wonderful  stormy  wind  then 
blowing,  the  whole  city  is  sooii  wrapped  in  flames.  This  city  of 
Moscow  was  then  a  huge  cluster  of  wooden  booths  ;  the  streets  were 
paved  with  wooden  planks,  all  pine-wood  full  of  turpentine  and  ready 
for  a  blaze ;  the  roofs  were  mostly  of  hark.  The  whole  city  quickly 
becomes  one  glowing  incandescent  mass.  The  people  fly  from  the 
cruel  flames  to  the  crueller  Tatars  outside ;  the  gates  are  choked  with 
the  fugitives ;  the  moats,  the  water-courses,  stopped  and  filled  up 
with  bodies.  Countless  tbousauds  perish  by  fire,  by  sufi'ocation,  by 
drowning,  by  the  swords  of  the  Tatars.  These  plunder  the  fugitives, 
make  slaves  of  the  choicest  of  them,  and  ride  away  rejoicing  to  their 
own  comitry,  laden  with  booty. 

After  this  the  khan  sends  an  ambassade  to  his  enemy  Ivan,  *  a 
most  ugly  creature  without  reverence,'  to  taunt  and  flout  him,  and 
oS'er  him  a  rusty  knife  to  cut  his  throat  withal.  Ivan  rages,  tears 
his  hair  and  beard  from  madness ;  has  almost  a  mind  to  follow  his 
enemy's  counsel.  But  presently  recovering,  he  sets  to  work,  dissolves 
his  army  that  fought  not  a  stroke  for  him,  questions  his  chief  men 
and  captains  how  such  a  disgrace  came  to  pass,  puts  some  to  the 
torture,  some  to  death.  Then  he  makes  haste  to  replenish,  cleanse, 
and  repair  his  burnt  capital ;  drives  into  it  merchants  and  crafts- 
men from  other  cities  and  towns,  gives  them  free  markets,  and  re- 
lieves them  from  all  taxes.  Seven  thousand  masons  and  workmen 
are  building  up  a  fine  strojig  wall  round  about  the  city.  But  Ivan 
himself  trusts  not  bis  person  there.  He  dreads  his  own  sntgects 
and  every  one  about  him,  and  he  draws  off  to  Vologda  on  the  Drina ; 
for  he  has  a  purpose  in  his  head  that,  if  all  else  fail  him,  he  will  t&ke 
refuge  in  England  with  his  treasures.  So  he  collects  a  flotilla  there, 
and  storeB  all  his  best  things  in  \.ke  island  of  Solavetsko;  in  the 
White  Sea,  ready  to  sail  away. 
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About  this  time  he  consorted  much  with  one  Dr.  Elisens  Bomel, 
a  Westphalian,  but  educated  in  England  at  Cambridge.  He  be- 
came a  physician  in  England,  and  also  an  astrologer.  For  suspi- 
cion of  some  unholy  practices  he  was  put  in  prison  by  Parker^  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  but  was  liberated  on  his  promise  to  take  him- 
self away  to  the  Tsar  of  Muscovy.  Ivan  loved  necromancy  and 
made  much  of  the  doctor,  who  rose  highly  in  his  favour.  Bomel 
suggests  to  Ivan  that  he  should  become  a  suitor  to  Elizabeth,  the 
great  queen  of  England.  Ivan  sees  difficulties  at  first ;  he  has  two 
wives  living,  and  many  kings  and  great  princes  have  been  suitors  to 
her,  and  could  not  prevail.  But  he  calls  to  mind  hid  own  prowess 
with  the  fair  sex,  plumes  himself  upon  his  wisdom,  greatness,  and 
riches,  and  is  so  far  embarked  upon  the  business  that  he  puts  the 
empress,  his  latest  consort,  into  a  nunnery.  Still  the  design  does 
not  develop  itself. 

Ivan  now  has  a  wonderful  device  in  his  head,  by  which  he  hopes 
to  restore  his  popularity  and  replenish  his  treasury.  He  formsJly 
resigns  his  crown  to  a  Tatar  khan,  who  has  been  baptised  under 
the  name  of  Simeon.  He  sets  on  the  new  king  to  cancel  all  letters 
patent,  privileges,  franchises,  to  resume  all  the  charters  of  towns  and 
monasteries.  At  this  there  is  much  terror  and  confusion  every- 
where. '  The  old  tsar  was  not  so  bad,  after  all,*  is  the  universal 
cry.  ^  Let  him  come  back  to  us.'  The  cunning  Ivan  graciously 
complies  ;  the  puppet  king  fades  into  oblivion.  There  are  great  gifts 
to  be  furnished  by  everybody  on  the  tsar's  gracious  reaccession. 
He  renews  and  confirms  all  charters  and  privileges — ^for  a  conside- 
ration. 

Unfortunate  Bomel  now  fell  under  the  tyrant's  suspicion.  He 
had  been  corresponding  with  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Sweden.  It 
seems,  too,  that  he  had  deceived  the  emperor  about  the  age  of  Eli- 
zabeth, having  represented  her  as  a  young  woman,  whereas  she  was 
already  over  forty, — there  being  then  no  Almanack  de  Gotha  for 
authoritative  reference.  Anyhow,  Bomel  was  doomed.  He  was 
tortured — roasted  alive,  with  inconceivable  horrors.  Horsey,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  relates  the  story,  was  an  eyewitness.  *  I  j>reste  among 
many  others,'  he  says,  '  to  see  him :  caste  up  his  eyes  naminge 
Christe,  cast  into  a  dungion  and  died  there.' 

Ivan,  however,  long  hungered  after  an  English  wife.  He  learnt 
from  an  English  physician,  one  Dr.  Jacobs,  that  a  kinswoman  of 
the  queen,  Lady  Mary  Hastings,  was  of  marriageable  age  and  fair 
presence.  Then,  in  1582,  he  dispatches  an  envoy  to  England,  to 
open  to  Elizabeth  his  project  of  an  alliance,  and  to  demand  an  inter- 
view with  the  lady,  and  obtain  her  portrait.  He  was,  moreover,  to 
inquire  as  to  her  age,  her  degree  of  relationship  to  the  queen,  her 
father's  rank,  and  other  matters. 

In  case  the  queen  objected  that  t\ie  \a^  ^^^  ^Ia«^^  \s^3sscss^^ 
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he  might  own  tke  fact,  but  allege  that  the  empress  was  no  Kn^^^ 
(laiigbter  or  princess,  that  he  did  not  like  her,  and  meant  to  pot  her 
away.      That  he  had  already  had  aix  wives  could  hardly  have  been 
tlirown  in  his  teeth  with  any  propriety  by  the  daughter  of  the  eightli 
Harry. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  Uia  bride  would  be  required  to  embrace  the 
Greek  faith  ;  the  tsorevitch  would  not  be  deprived  of  his  rights  to  the 
succession,  but  her  poBsible  male  issue  would  be  suitably  provideti 
for. 

The  Muscovite  ambassador  was  received  with  much  distinction ; 
but  Elizabeth  was  not  favourably  atFected  to  marriages  in  generxl, 
and  threw  cold  water  on  the  project.  She  depreciated  the  proposed 
bride  aa  ill-favonred :  she  had  only  lately  recovered  from  smallpox, 
she  was  no  subject  for  the  limner's  art.  The  envoy,  however,  per- 
severed, although  some  discredit  was  cast  upon  his  suit  by  the  news 
that  came  from  Buasia,  that  the  reigning  emprens  had  just  been  con- 
fined of  a  son — the  unfortunate  Demetrius,  who  was  assassinated  in 
the  following  reign.  The  ambassador  refused  to  credit  the  news, 
and  persisted  in  demanding  an  interview  with  Lady  Mary,  which  was 
at  last  granted. 

The  meeting  was  arranged  to  take  phice  in  a  wide  tent  in  the 
garden  of  York  House,  in  the  daytime,  in  order  that  the  envoy 
might  judge  of  her  complexion  in  the  full  glare  of  daylight. 

The  interview  is  thus  described  by  Horsey  : 

'  Her  Majesty  caused  that  lady  (Mary  Hastings)  to  be  atended 
one,  with  divers  great  ladies  and  maieds  of  honnor  and  yonge  noble- 
men, the  nomber  of  each  apointed,  to  be  seen  by  the  said  ambasso- 
dor  in  Yorcke  House  garden.  She  put  one  a  staotly  countenance 
accordinghe.  The  ambassodor,  attended  with  divers  other  noble- 
men and  others,  was  brought  before  her  Ladyship ;  cast  down  his 
countenance,  fell  prostrate  to  her  feet,  rise,  nmne  backe  from  her, 
his  face  still  towards  her,  she  and  the  rest  admiringe  at  his  manaer, 
said  by  an  interpritor,  yt  did  suffice  liim  to  behold  the  angell  he 
hoped  should  be  his  master's  espouse;  commended  her  angellicall 
countenance,  state  and  admirable  beauty.  She  after  was  called  by 
her  famiUiar  frends  in  court  the  Emporis  of  Muscovia.' 

Lady  Mary  Hastings,  however,  appears  to  have  been  frightened 
at  the  character  of  her  proposed  husband,  although  no  doubt  some- 
what dazzled  with  the  imperial  dignity  that  was  within  her  grasp. 
She  finally  declined  the  alliance.  Ivan  appears  to  have  been  much 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  his  wooing,  and  expressed  himself 
determined  that  if  he  could  not  have  a  kinswoman  of  her  Majesty's 
at  her  hands,  he  would  come  over  to  England  himself  and  cbooso 
one. 

Jvan,  however,  is  eoon  caWei  Vi  the  embrace  of  another  and  less 

ictive  bride.     Ho  Ia\la  avtiW,  ■bcV  ■wSajJoS 


disa] 
dete: 
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He  sends  for  witches  from  the  north ;  sixty  of  them  come,  but  their 
divinations  afford  him  no  solace.  A  great  blazing  star  is  seen  every 
night  over  the  city  of  Moscow ;  everything  betokens  the  death  of  the 
great  tsar.  Every  day  he  is  carried  into  his  treasury  to  gloat  over 
the  riches  he  has  accnmolated,  perhaps  in  hope  to  win  some  strength 
from  his  jewels.  He  covers  his  arm  and  himd  with  corals  and  tur- 
quoises ;  they  show  their  virtue  by  paling  upon  his  poisoned  veins. 
His  staff  royal  is  brought  out — the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros  loaded  with 
gems,  of  great  virtue  against  poisons.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  him. 
The  ruby,  most  comfortable  to  the  heart,  brain,  and  vigour  of  man, 
has  no  restorative  power  for  the  tsar.  His  beloved  sapphires,  pre- 
serving and  increasing  courage  and  full  of  sovereign  virtues,  can  do 
him  no  good.  He  fEdnts  among  his  treasures,  and  is  carried  away. 
But  he  revives  again,  lives  on  to  the  day  fixed  by  the  witches  and 
warlocks  for  his  last.  He  is  yet  heart-whole ;  Ivan  is  himself  again. 
He  threatens  to  bum  his  soothsayers  or  bury  them  alive.  '  The 
day  has  come,  indeed,  but  it  is  not  passed,'  he  is  reminded,  like 
that  greater  CsBsar.  Well,  let  them  bum  after  sundown.  He 
goes  to  his  bath,  and  stays  there  three  or  four  hours.  He  comes 
out  refreshed,  and  challenges  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  chess.  With 
his  own  hands  he  sets  out  the  board — all  but  the  king,  whom  he 
cannot  make  stan4m  his  place.  Then  he  faints  and  falls  backward. 
A  great  outcry  and  stir ;  and  while  the  palace  resounds  with  the 
tramp  of  hurrying  feet,  Ivan  lies  choked  and  dead  upon  the  floor. 


LOST  HOURS 


I. 

I  WEEN  the  vigil  that  I  keep 

Is  a  sad  and  a  solemn  thing, 
Where  the  chill  October  breezes  sweep, 

And  the  ferns  lie  withering. 
For  I  pass  the  years  in  long  review, 

The  years  I  have  trifled  past, 
The  years  when  life  was  bright  and  new : 

Ah,  what  have  they  brought  at  last  ? 
And  I  cry  as  I  look  at  my  drooping  flowers. 
My  baffled  hopes,  and  my  failing  powers, 
'  0,  my  lost,  lost  hours!' 

n. 

What  a  harvest  might  have  been  gamer'd  in. 

When  the  golden  grain  was  wasted ! 
What  a  nectar  of  life  it  was  mine  to  win, 

When  the  draught  was  barely  tasted  ! 
What  happy  memories  might  have  shone, 

Had  folly  never  stain'd  them  ! 
What  noble  heights  to  rest  upon. 

If  a  steadier  foot  had  gain'd  them ! 
And  I  cry,  as  I  sit  mid  my  faded  flowers, 
'  Eashness  and  weakness  have  fatal  dowers. 
0,  my  lost,  lost  hours  !* 

III. 

Too  late  for  battle,  too  late  for  fame, 

Comes  the  vision  of  better  life ; 
With  eyes  that  are  smarting  with  tears  of  shame, 

I  gaze  at  the  world's  hot  strife. 
The  patient  love  cannot  pardon  now. 

Or  the  proud  believing  cheer  ; 
Where  the  white  cross  gleams  and  the  violets  grow. 

Lie  the  loved  that  made  life  so  dear. 
Kind  Nature  renews  her  perish'd  flowers. 
But  Death  knows  nothing  of  sim  or  showers. 
*  0,  my  lost,  lost  hours  !' 

8.  K.  PHILLIPS. 
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